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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCH  ESTRA 


% 


MUSIC     DIRECTOR. 


AT   TANGLE  WOOD 


w 


here  respect  for  piano  excellence 

prevails,  the  Steinway  is  invariably 

chosen  by  the  world's  leading 

musicians,  radio  stations,  music 

schools  and  symphony  orchestras. 

Over  90%  of  professional  musicians 

prefer  the  Steinway.  Over  30 

leading  symphony  orchestras  have 

named  the  Steinway  their 

official  piano. 


In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
new  Steinway  pianos  are  sold  ONLY  by 


.    STEINERT    &   SONS 


162  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

Branches  in  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Wellesley  Hills 


Arkansas  Philharmonic     bbhhikbhh 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Chattanooga  Symphony 
Cleveland  Orchestra 

Columbus  Philharmonic 
Dallas  Symphony 
Detroit  Symphony 
Duluth  Civic  Symphony 

El  Paso  Symphony 
Ft.  Wayne  Symphony 
Harrisburg  Symphony 
Hollywood  Bowl,  Los  Angeles 
Houston  Symphony 

Indianapolis  Symphony 
Kansas  City  Symphony 
Los  Angeles  Symphony 
Louisville  Philharmonic 

Miami  Symphony 
Minneapolis  Symphony 
Nat.  Orchestral  Assoc,  of  N.Y. 
Nat.  Symphony,  Wash.,  D.C. 
New  Jersey  Symphony 

New  Orleans  Civic  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Portland  Symphony 
Robin  Hood  Dell  Concerts,  Phila. 
Rochester  Symphony 
St.  Louis  Symphony 
San  Antonio  Symphony 

Seattle  Symphony 
Stadium  Concerts,  N.  Y.  City 
Syracuse  Symphony 
Vancouver  Symphony 
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^Bach  Program 


Sunday  Afternoon,  J  uly  13,^/3:30    •    Tuesday  Evening,  )  uly  15,^/8:30 


Suite  No.  i  in  C  Major 

Grave;  allegro 
Courante 


Gavottes  I  and  II 
Forlane 
Passepieds  I  and  II 


Minuets  I  and  II 
Bourees  I  and  II 


Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  6,  in  B  Flat  for  Strings 
Allegro  Adagio  ma  non  tan  to 

Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  and  String  Orchestra  in  C  Minor 
Allegro  Adagio 


Allegro 


Allegro 


INTERMISSION        * 

Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  and  String  Orchestra  in  C  Major,  No.  2 

Allegro  maestoso  Adagio  ovvero  largo  Fugue:  Allegro 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  i,  in  F  Major 

Allegro  Adagio  Minuet;  Trio;  Polacca  Allegro 

Soloists  .  .  .  PIERRE    LUBOSHUTZ   and  GENIA    NEMENOFF 

At  the  concert  of  July  15,  the  order  of  the  program  will  be:  Concerto  for  1  Pianos  in  C  Minor,  Suite 
No.  1  in  C  Major,  Concerto  for  1  Pianos  in  C  Major  —  Intermission  —  Brandenburg  Concerto 
No.  6,  in  B  Flat;  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  i,  in  F  major. 


* 


VICTOR     RECORDS  •  BALDWIN     PIANOS 

N   The  programs  of  July  15  and  11  will  be  broadcast  on  a  net- 
work of  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  8:30-9:30  E.D.S.T. 
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PROGRAM  NOTES 
By  Dr.  Hugo  Leichtentritt 

First  Program 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach  ....  Brandenburg  Con- 
1685-1750  certo  No.   1,  for  Two 

Horns,  Three  Oboes,  and  Bassoon, 
with  Strings. 

The  six  so-called  Brandenburg  Concertos  repre- 
sent Bach's  version  of  the  concerto  grosso  idea,  an 
Italian  achievement  of  the  early  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. Corelli,  Handel,  and  Vivaldi  are  generally 
considered  the  chief  masters  of  the  concerto 
grosso,  a  composition  in  concerto  form  for  a  rather 
large  orchestra,  a  "tutti,"  to  which  is  opposed  a 
little  group  of  solo  instruments,  the  "concertino." 
The  dialogue  of  the  "tutti"  and  the  "concertino"  is 
the  constructive  idea  of  the  concerto  grosso.  Bach 
in  his  Brandenburg  concertos  has  varied  this  tradi- 
tional formal  idea  with  an  inventiveness,  a  masterly 
art  far  ahead  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporary 
competitors.  The  six  Brandenburg  Concertos, 
while  maintaining  the  dialogue  feature  in  every 
case,  are  yet  totally  different  from  each  other,  dis- 


playing a  sovereign  formal  mastery  beyond  compari- 
son. They  got  their  name  from  the  fact  that  Bach 
has  written  them  for  a  prince  of  Brandenburg,  a 
great  lover  and  connoisseur  of  music.  Bach's  dedi- 
cation to  the  prince  is  dated  1721.  The  Branden- 
burg Concertos  thus  represent  the  culmination  of 
the  master's  production  in  his  middle  period. 

The  Concertos  Nos.  1  and  6  have  been  chosen 
for  our  present  program.  Nos.  2,  3,  4  and  5  have 
been  performed  at  Berkshire  Festivals  of  former 
years. 

Concerto  No.  1,  in  F  major,  is  written  for  string 
orchestra,  three  oboes,  bassoon,  two  horns,  and  cem- 
balo. The  first  movement  treats  the  problem  of 
concertizing  in  the  vivid  alternation  of  various  in- 
strumental groups,  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by 
a  forceful  tutti.  The  thematic  material  is  presented 
in.  the  first  section,  comprising  thirteen  measures. 
This  exposition  is  followed  by  the  concertizing  de- 
velopment in  a  number  of  tonalities,  finally  return- 
ing to  the  principal  key  of  F  major,  after  which 
the  first  two  sections  are  repeated.  This  reprise, 
however,  inverts  the  usual  order,  so  that  the  first 
section  corresponds  to  the  last,  the  second  section 
to  the  one  before  the  last,  an  arrangement  some- 
times found  in  Bach's  music,  but  hardly  ever  in 
modern  music.  The  following  diagram  shows  the 
correspondence  of  the  various  sections: 


W;  &  J.  SLOANE 


NEW  YORK 


WASHINGTON 


WHITE  PLAINS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


BEVERLY  HILLS 
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PARIS 

THE  "DOUBLE-NOTE"  FRAGRANCE 


Compounded  and  Copyrighted  by  Coty.  Inc.  in  U.S.A. 
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SERGE 
KOUSSEVITZKY 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
AND  THE  NEW  AMERICAN  MUSIC 
Hugo  Leichtentritt 


"Hugo  Leichtentritt's  valuable  new  book  on 
Serge  Koussevitzky  is  ...  a  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  the  great  musician  as  a  devoted  champion 
of  the  American  composers."  —  Morris  C. 
Hastings,  The  New  York  Times.     $3.00 

HISTORICAL  ANTHOLOGY 
OF  MUSIC 

Archibald  T.  Davison  and  Willi  Apel 

"Immediately  becomes  a  'must'  .  .  .  The  work  as 
a  whole  is  a  musicological  triumph."  —  Etude 
Music  Magazine.    $7.50 

HARVARD  DICTIONARY 
OF  MUSIC 

Willi  Apel 

"A  masterpiece  of  compilation  and  editing  .  .  . 
A  must  item."  —  Music  Teachers'  Quarterly. 
$6.00 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF 
CHORAL  COMPOSITION 

Archibald  T.  Davison 

"Will  long  remain  the  authority  upon  this  sub- 
ject."—  Etude  Music  Magazine.    $3.00 

At  all  bookstores  or  front 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE  38»  MASSACHUSETTS 


BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

William  Miles,  Director 

■  ■      ■ 

SIXTEENTH  SEASON 

■  ■     ■ 

Week  of  July  14th 

FLORENCE  REED  in 

"Mademoiselle" 

Week  of  July  21st 

The  HARTMANS  in 

"Heaven  Help  the  Angels" 

Week  of  July  28th 

JANE  COWL  in 

"The  First  Mrs.  Fraser" 

Week  of  August  4th 

PHILIP  OBER  &  EDITH  ATWATER  in 

"State  of  the  Union" 


Season  continues  through  August  30th 

Nightly  (except  Sunday)    at  8:45 
$2.94,  1.80,  1.20  Tax  incl. 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2:30 
$1.80  and  $1.20  Tax  incl. 

For  Reservations  ivrite  Box  Office  or 
Phone  Stockbridge  4.60  or  46/ 
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ABCDEBA 


The  second  movement,  Adagio,  is  an  admirable 
fantasy  on  a  theme  of  four  measures,  passing  over 
from  the  solo  oboe  to  the  violin,  the  basses,  again 
to  the  oboe  and  violin  in  close  embrace,  in  canonic 
imitation,  and  so  on,  through  a  number  of  different 
keys.  In  the  strange  Coda,  the  theme  is  broken  up 
into  a  chain  of  sighs,  reminding  one  of  Beethoven's 
Coriolan  Overture  and  the  funeral  march  of  the 
Eroica  Symphony,  where  the  same  device  of  vanish- 
ing melody  is  used. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro,  corresponds  in  its 
form  to  the  first  movement,  with  the  two  first  sec- 
tions repeated  at  the  close,  in  the  same  inverted  order. 
By  constant  interchange  of  forte  and  piano  and  by 
insertion  of  a  brief  Adagio  in  the  middle  of  the  Al- 


legro, the  concertizing  dialogue  of  the  various  groups 
gains  distinctness.  The  appended  Menuet  and  Po- 
lacca  are  additions  ad  libitum,  and  are  not  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  the  concerto  grosso  form. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach  ....  Brandenburg  Con- 
certo No.  6,  for  Strings. 

No.  6,  in  B-flat  major,  is  written  for  two  violins, 
two  viol  da  gamba,  violoncello,  and  thorough  bass. 

The  first  movement  is  filled  in  the  main  with  a 
duet  of  the  two  violas  as  "concertino."  The  other 
instruments  accompany  with  chords  or  converse 
with  each  other  in  dialogue,  with  the  effect  that 
the  original  duet  is  in  places  changed  into  a  ter- 
zetto or  quartet.  The  constructive  idea  is  to  let 
the  tutti  duet  sound  impressively  and  vigorously, 
six  times,  in  changing  keys.  Between  the  various 
entries  of  the  tutti,  polyphonic  intermezzi  are  in- 


Welcome  to  the  Berkshires  .  .  . 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  greet  anew  Festival  visitors  of 
previous  seasons  —  and  meet  those  of  you  who  are  visiting  Tangle- 
wood  for  the  first  time. 

A  cordial  welcome  to  you  all  !  We  hope  we  may  be  of  service 
to  you  during  your  visit. 


ENGLAND  BROTHERS 


Pittsfield 


The  Largest  Department  Store  in  Berkshire  County 


FOR  THE  BEST  IN 

Real  Estate 

and 
Insurance 

Wheeler  &  Taylor,  Inc. 

Telephone  No.  1 
GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASS. 
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serted.     The  duet  and   the  intermezzi   each  have 
their  own  theme. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio  ma  non  tanto,  is  a 
clever  variant  of  the  chaconne  idea,  with  ingenious 
leading  of  the  bass.  This  constantly  repeated  bass 
theme  is  not  satisfied  with  a  single  melodic  line, 
the  usual  thematic  material  of  a  chaconne,  but  is 
composed  of  two  melodic  ideas,  A  and  B;  theme  A 
is  repeated  in  a  new  key,  and  motive  B  completes 
this  thematic  complex,  resulting  in  a  theme  of  4/4/2 
measures.  In  the  first  section  one  hears  a  fugato  of 
the  top  parts,  above  the  double  basso  ostinato  mo- 
tive in  changing  keys.  Next  follows  the  fugato 
theme  in  the  bass,  leading  to  a  strange  coda,  con- 
cluding this  original  piece,  a  fugue  and  chaconne 
fantasy.  The  third  movement,  Allegro,  is  written 
in  12/8  time,  in  the  manner  of  a  gigue,  in  the  ter- 
nary da  capo  form,  A-B-A.  In  all  three  sections, 
tutti  and  solo  episodes  are  made  to  interchange. 
The  constructive  idea  consists  in  an  impressive  re- 
turn to  the  principal  theme  in   four  places  of  the 

Blanty re 

The  Guest  House  of  Distinction 


extended  piece,  every  time  in  B-flat  major.  These 
returns  are  bridged  over  by  polyphonic  intermezzi, 
a  mixture  of  aria,  rondo,  and  concerto,  Allegro. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach  ....  Concertos  for  Two 

Pianos,    in    C    minor 
and  C  major. 

Bach's  concertos  for  two  pianos  are  arrangements 
of  lost  concertos  of  the  master,  originally  written 
for  two  violins.  In  the  C  minor  Concerto  the  en- 
tire substance  of  the  music  is  contained  in  the  inter- 
esting and  vivid  dialogue  of  the  two  solo  instruments. 
The  orchestra  adds  nothing  new  to  the  substance;  it 
acts  just  like  the  thorough  bass  accompaniment  of 
a  cembalo  ordinarily  in  Bach's  music,  adding  a  bit 
of  color  here  and  there,  underlining  a  phrase  by 
stronger 'accent,  and  providing  rhythmical  backbone. 
In  the  Adagio  this  harpsichord  character  of  the 
orchestral  accompaniment  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  prolonged  pizzicato  of  the  strings. 


LENOX,  MASS.,  ROUTE  20 

For  Reservations  Tel.  Lenox  475  RUSSELL  CARTER,  Maitre  d'Hotel 

ULPJL9.ft.P,PP,P.ft.ft..ftJLPP.9JlPJlP.^ 

THE     LENOX     THEATRE 


Under  the  Management  of  the  Rollins  Theatre  School 

Presents  a  Season  of  Weekly  Productions 

By  THE  ROLLINS  PLAYERS  and  THE  UNIVERSITY  THEATRE  COMPANY 


WEST     STREET 
Adjacent  to   Tanglewood 


TELEPHONE 
The  Box  Office 
For  Reservations 

LENOX  8272 


"PAYMENT  DEFERRED"  by  Jeffry  Dell  (from 
the  novel  by  C.  S.  Forester).  The  famous  British 
thriller. 

"FANNY'S  FIRST  PLAY".  One  of  Bernard 
Shaw's  best  comedies. 

July  28  -  Aug.  2     "THE   LAWYER"   by   Ferenc   Molnar.     A   gay 

Viennese  farce. 


July  14-19 
July  21  -  26 


August  4  -  9 


"ST.  FRANCIS"  by  Lawrence  Housman.    A  new, 
human  approach  to  the  great  Saint. 
AugUSt  11  -16  "THE  SILVER  CORD"  by  Sidney  Howard.     A 

great  American  drama. 


TVTTonnns7nsTnris~Tnnrir<n^^  &~6~6~<nrinr67rinnsinr8Trirtt 
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The  Concerto  in  C  major  is  the  pianistically  more 
brilliant  one  of  the  two  works.  Also  the  orchestra 
is  here  treated  more  independently ;  yet  it  always 
accompanies  in  homophonic  tutti  manner,  leaving  the 
polyphonic  elaboration  to  the  two  pianos.  In  the 
Adagio  the  two  instruments  dominate  the  scene 
all  by  themselves,  without  participation  of  the 
orchestra.  The  finale,  in  fugal  style,  a  splendid, 
vigorous  and  lively  piece,  has  since  ages  enjoyed  a 
special  renown. 

PIERRE  LUBOSHUTZ  and  GENIA  NEMENOFF  — 
Pierre  Luboshutz,  according  to  information  furnished  by 
his  manager,  is  a  Russian  by  birth,  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Conservatory  of  Moscow.  He  made  his  debut  there  as 
soloist  at  the  Koussevitzky  concerts.  He  has  since  made 
tours  of  Europe  and  America  as  recital  artist  and  soloist. 
Genia  Nemenoff,  his  partner  in  recent  recitals,  is  his 
wife.  Born  in  Paris  of  Russian  parents,  Genia  Nemenoff 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  under  Isidor  Philipp. 
She  made  numerous  tours  through  European  cities.  The 
two  artists  began  playing  music  for  two  pianofortes  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  friends.  From  this  association 
there  has  developed  their  joint  public  concerts. 

BROOKSIDE  in  the  BERKSHIRES 

International  School  for  Children  Open  to  Boys  and  Girls, 
5  to  15,  of  all  nationalities.  Emphasizes  world  culture, 
thorough  academic  training,  mutual  understanding  and 
individualized  guidance.  Provides  all-year  home  for  chil- 
dren of  professional  and  business  people.  Graduates  suc- 
cessful in  various  colleges  and  professions.  A  few  scholar- 
ships available.  Outdoor  sports,  800-acre  estate.  Summer 
camp.     Applications    accepted   now. 

Dr.  I.  M.  Altaraz,  Headmaster 
Great  Harrington,  Mass. 


HARD  TO  GET 


It's  RABSONS  for  RECORDS 


We  carry  a  complete  line  of  records 
including 

VOX  —  DISC  —  POLYDOR 
MUSICRAFT  —  CONCERT  HALL 
HARGAIL      —      COMMODORE 


Mail  orders  filled 
the  same  day  received 
Postpaid  if  for 
$35  or  more.  If  less, 
express  collect. 


RABSONS  MAIIMART 
111  West  52nd  Street 

New  York  19.  N.  Y. 

Catalog  gladly  sent 
on  request. 


BLUE  BIRD  SPORT  SHOP 

MAIN  STREET  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

DISTINCTIVE  WOOLEN  SPORTSWEAR 

WINTER  SHOP 
52  GREEN  STREET        :        NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


Samuel  Barber 


composer  oj 

Overture  to 
The  School 
for  Scandal 


/^\NE  of  the  most  frequently  per- 
^^  formed  of  all  contemporary 
American  composers,  Samuel 
Barber  was  born  in  West  Chester. 
Pennsylvania,  in  March,  1910.  He 
entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to 
study  composition  with  Rosario 
Scalero.  Barber  is  the  winner  of  the 
1935  Prix  de  Rome  and  the  1935 
and  1936  Pulitzer  Prizes. 


Mr.  Barber's  compositions  are  published 

exclusively  by 


csamm* 

.<  EAST  43rd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY  17 
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LUBOSHUTZ  and  NEMENOFF  ..Their 

triumphant  tours  have  brought  them  again  and  again  to  the 
great  concert  halls.  And  now  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records 
bring  them  to  your  home!  Pierre  Luboshutz  and  Genia 
Nemenoff  offer  you  a  wide  and  interesting  choice  of  their 
performances  on  two  pianos... to  enjoy  whenever  you  wish. 


KOUSfl 

chestra,  undl 
has  recorded  | 
Red  Seal  Rei 

Have  you  hesa  I 
over  NBC.  R* 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  ARTISTS  ARE  NATURALLY   YOURS  ON 


rca\ 


I 


) 


ON   RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


TZ  K  Y.  .  .  The  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
e  inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
y  of  its  finest  performances  on  RCA  Victor 
exclusively.  Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer's. 

RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays?  Two  o'clock,  EDT, 
orp.  of  America,  RCA  Victor  Div.,  Camden,  N.J. 


:tor  records 
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Johann  Sebastian  Bach  ....  Suite  No.  1  in 

C  major. 

Bach's  four  orchestral  suites  belong  to  the  master's 
most  popular  and  best  liked  works,  ever  since,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  Mendelssohn  performed  several 
suites  for  the  first  time  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
at  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  concerts.  The  Suite 
No.  1,  like  its  three  companions,  commences  with 
an  Overture  in  French  style,  a  pompous  concert 
piece  in  fugal  manner,  introduced  by  a  broad  and 
solemn  grave,  returning  after  the  fugue  at  the  close. 
Next  follows  a  chain  of  dance  pieces  with  which 
pianists  have  become  familiar  in  the  so-called  French 
and  English  Suites  of  Bach,  and  those  of  Handel, 
Couperin  and  Rameau.  These  charming  and  tune- 
ful pieces  are  entitled  Courante,  Gavotte,  Forlane 
(a  Venetian  dance,  similar  to  a  Gigue),  Menuet, 
Bourree,  Passepied.  Several  of  these  dance  tunes 
are  doubled,  so  that,  for  instance,  Menuet  I  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  menuet,  with  a  new  melody. 


Public  Rehearsals 

The  public  will  be  admitted  to  three  Saturday 
morning  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  the  Shed  (July  26,  August  2,  August  9). 
The  admission  fee  will  be  $1,  the  proceeds  to  be 
devoted  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra  mem- 
bers.    Each  rehearsal  begins  at  10  A.M.  promptly. 


BY  JOINING 

The  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

You  may  insure  the  financial  stability  of 

The  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
a  unique  and  inspiring  undertaking 

The  HOUSATONIC  NATIONAL  BANK  of  STOCKBRIDGE 

Serving  South  Berkshire  Since  1825 


A 
KEEPSAKE 

To    odd    to   your    memories   of 
Tonglewood. 

The    story   of    its    Festival    that 

has  made  Tonglewood  a  mecca 

of   music. 

By  a  former 
Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 


THE  TALE  OF 


By  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

With  an  Introduction  by  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 


With  illustrations  •  $2.00  at  the  Festival  and  all  bookstores  •  The  Vanguard  Press 
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zJftfozart  "Program 

Sunday  Afternoon,  July  20,^3:30   a  Tuesday  Evening,  July  2  2,  at  8: 3  o 


Serenade  in  B  Flat  Major  for  Wind  Instruments  (K.  361) 

Largo;  Molto  allegro  Andantino  {Theme  with  variations) 

Menuetto  Rondo:  Allegro  molto 

Adagio 

Divertimento  in  B  Flat  Major  for  Strings  with  Two  Horns  (K.  287) 
Allegro  Minuet 

Theme  with  Variations:  andante  grazioso  Andante;  Allegro  molto 

Adagio 


-A-         INTERMISSION 

Symphony  in  E  Flat  Major,  No.  26  (K.  184) 

I.     Molto  Presto  II.     Andante 


III.     Allegro 


Symphony  in  C  Major  ("Jupiter")  No.  41  (K.  551) 

I.     Allegro  vivace  III.     Menuetto:  Allegro 

II.     Andante  cantabile  IV.     Molto  allegro 


VICTOR     RECORDS  •  BALDWIN     PIANOS 


At  the  concert  of  July  22,  the  order  of  the  program  will  be:  Serenade  in  B  Flat,  Symphony  in  C 
Major  ("Jupiter")  — Intermission  —  Symphony  in  E  Flat  Major,  Divertimento  in  B  Flat  Major. 
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SEt&ektu  tAttiAic  SPAcfeb 

IMPORTED  RECORDS 
DEPARTMENT 

£Pbebent  a  ^Febtiva/ 


Included  in  our  stock  of  IMPORTED 
RECORDS  (one  of  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  in  the  nation),  are 
these  outstanding  '  Les  Discophiles 
Francais'   recordings. 

*4to%a>tf  -    Serenade  for  13  wind  instru- 
menis-K361,  A9~ *15°? 

iMo%€rt/  -    Two  Serenades  for  8  wind 
instruments  —  K388,  K375, 

Aio— <15?? 

Write  or  call  ior  our  new  catalogue  of 
IMPORTED  RECORDS 

LIBERTY  MUSIC  SHOPS 

450  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  22,  NY. 


NEW  ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


HARRISON  KELLER,  Director 
MALCOLM  H.  HOLMES,  Dean 


Second  Program 

Wolfgang  Amadels  Mozart  ....  Serenade  in 
1756-1791  B-flat     major     for 

Wind     Instruments 
(Koechel  361). 

Mozart's  Serenade  No.  10,  a  work  of  Mozart's 
last  Salzburg  years,  is  not  only  one  of  the  finest 
compositions  for  wind  orchestra  in  the  entire  litera- 
ture of  music,  but  also  in  the  multitude  and  quality 
of  its  ideas  the  equivalent  of  two  symphonies.  No 
less  than  eight  movements  —  some  of  them  quite 
extensive  —  testify  to  Mozart's  amazingly  copious 
source  of  invention. 

A  weighty,  serious  slow  introduction,  in  which 
the  clarinet-  dominates,  is  followed  by  a  colorful 
Allegro  molto  in  sonata-form,  a  piece  rich  in  inter- 
esting thematic  combinations.  The  stately  minuet 
has  even  two  trios,  the  first  one  rather  meditative, 
the  second  one  of  a  peculiar  charm,  with  the  little 
trills  of  the  oboe,  and  the  humorous  agility  of  the 
accompanying  bassoon.  The  Adagio  must  be  rated 
a  piece  of  very  first  order;  its  veritable  stream  of 
noble,  indescribably  beautiful  and  profound  melody 
flows  along  above  an  accompaniment  of  a  strangely 
hesitating,  yet  persistent  rhythm. 


New  England's  Most 
Complete  Music  House 

THE  BOSTON  MUSIC 
COMPANY 

116  Boylston  Street-  Boston  16,  Mass. 

Telephone  Order  Department 
Hancock  Five  One  Hundred 

Serving  the  Musical  World  Since  1885 


*>•     II    III II  llll 


Faculty  includes  many  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  and  members  of  the 
Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  15 

For  full  information  write  the  Dean 
290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  second  minuet  and  romance  are  here  omitted. 
Mozart's  inexhaustible  resources  are  amply  displayed 
in  a  Theme  with  six  Variations,  of  which  especially 
No.  4  and  No.  5  impress  the  listener,  with  their 
tender  sighs  in  the  former,  and  the  softly  murmur- 
ing accompaniment  of  the  broadly  singing  oboe  and 
clarinet  in  the  latter  piece. 

A  jolly  and  vivacious  Rondo  with  vigorous  tutti 
effects  worthily  concludes  the  serenade. 

The  serenade  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassett  horns,  four  horns,  two  bassoons, 
double  bassoon  or  double  bass. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  ....  Divertimento 

in  B-flat  major, 
for  Violin,  Two 
Horns,  and 
Strings   (K.  287) 

Mozart's  Divertimenti  and  Serenades,  a  type  very 
popular  in  18th  century  Austria,  are  not  written 
for  the  concert  hall  but  for  performance  on  the 
street  or  in  a  private  house,  at  special  occasions. 
Wind  instruments,  more  effective  in  open  air  than 
strings,  are  used  with  preference  in  these  works. 
The  Divertimento  in  B-flat,  for  horns  and  strings, 


was  written  in  1777  for  the  birthday  of  a  Salzburg 
countess.  Its  six  instruments  are  employed  in  a 
graceful  chamber-music  style.  A  forceful  first  move- 
ment, containing  a  typical  "Laendler"  dance-tune 
and  brilliant  episodes  for  the  first  violin,  is  followed 
by  a  set  of  masterly  variations,  two  delightful 
menuets,  a  broadly  singing,  soulful  Adagio,  and  an 
extremely  spirited  finale.  In  all  pieces  the  horns  and 
the  first  violin  are  the  principal  instruments. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  ....  Symphony  in 

E-flat  major,  No. 
26. 

The  little  Symphony  in  E-flat,  No.  26,  written 
about  1773,  when  Mozart  was  seventeen  years  old, 
is  probably  the  earliest  Mozart  symphony  ever 
performed  in  an  American  concert.  It  clearly  shows 
its  early  origin  in  its  brevity,  its  three,  instead  of 
the  usual  four  movements,  and  its  stylistic  rela- 
tionship to  the  older  Italian  opera  overture.  In 
typical  overture  manner  the  three  movements  are 
joined  together  by  short  transitions,  leading  from 
one  movement  to  the  next  one.  Yet  the  musical 
contents  of  this  youthful  work  are  extraordinary, 
and  the  quality,  wealth  and  originality  of  its  ideas 


(Berkshire  Hills 

SCHOOL  of  ARTS  and  SCIENCES 

A  Two- Year  School  of 

Cultural  and  Practical  Arts 

For  Young  Women 


Complete  Academic  and 
Residential  Facilities 

Enroll  Now  for  Fall  Term 

Request  Descriptive  Literature 

In  The  Heart  of  the  Berkshires 

Occupying  Berkshire  Inn  Oct.  16  -  June  10 


GREAT  BARRINGTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 
Phone  1110 


'Fine  Hospitality  and  Food' 


WIDE  VERANDAS 
SPACIOUS  GROUNDS 
GRILLE 

COCKTAIL  BAR 
MAIN  DINING  ROOM 

Special  Rates  for  Long  Term  Reservations 


THE  BERKSHIRE  INN 

On   Route   7  to  Tanglewood 

Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
James  J.  Joyce,  Proprietor 

Meals  Served  8  A.M.  to  Midnight  in  Grille 
8  A.M.  to  8:30  P.M.  in  Main  Dining  Room 
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* 


New  England's  Smartest  Restaurant 
* 


• 

* 
* 
* 

* 


Delicious  Food 
* 

"STREET  SCENE" 

COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 

Gourmets'  Food  Shop 

ANTIQUES 

Closed  Monday 

* 

ROUTE  44 

CANAAN  .  .  .  CONN. 

*        *       *        * 


* 

* 
* 
* 

* 
* 


show  Mozart's  genius  unmistakably.  The  first 
movement,  starting  in  brilliant  overture  style,  soon 
mixes  in  an  almost  tragic  agitation,  quite  foreign 
to  the  typical  overture.  Still  more  amazing  is  the 
Andante  in  C  minor,  as  well  by  its  melodic  beauty 
as  by  its  melancholy  expression,  progressing  from 
soft  lament  to  outbursts  of  violent  pain  and  accents 
of  despair. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  .  .  .  .Symphony  in 

C  major  (Jupi- 
ter") No.  41 
(K.  551). 

Our  program  places  the  well-known  "Jupiter" 
Symphony  (No.  41)  next  to  the  little  Symphony 
in  E-flat,  thus  providing  the  very  rarely  realized 
possibility  of  comparing  directly  one  of  the  earliest 
Mozart  symphonies,  of  1773,  with  the  last  one  of 
1788.  The  "Jupiter"  Symphony  did  not  receive 
its  title  from  Mozart  himself,  but  from  later  ad- 
mirers, on  account  of  its  Hellenic  clarity  even  in 
complexity,  its  power  combined  with  supreme  beauty 
and  its  unsurpassed  art  of  structure. 

This  symphony,  the  last  one  written  by  Mozart, 
in  1788,  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  peaks 
of  the  entire  symphonic  literature,  together  with  its 
two  immediate  predecessors,  the  passionate  G  minor 
Symphony  and  the  serene  and  poetic  one  in  E-flat. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace,  indicates  in 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER  ORGAN   COMPANY,   INC 

Organ  ^Architects  and  ^Builders 


CHURCHES 


AUDITORIUMS 


UNIVERSITIES 


4  East  53rd  Street,  New  York  City  22,  N.  Y. 
FACTORY  .  .  .  Boston  25,  Massachusetts 


-*•*-«--*   ^   ^  ^   ^    ^    -    A    A    A 


A-*-J*-i*--*-J--*--*--fc    Ar*i.  -*i*A-*-AAAA*--*-Ai1>' 


SPRACUE    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

NORTH  ADAMS,  MASSACHUSETTS 


MANUFACTURERS     OF     ELECTRICAL    COMPONENTS 


••^••www- 
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its  initial  theme  the  emotional  complex  of  the  en- 
tire symphony  —  masculine  energy  and  firmness, 
combined  with  feminine  grace  and  softness.  The 
exposition  of  the  three  principal  themes  exploits 
this  contrast  with  great  art  and  with  an  abundance 
of  interesting  details.  The  second  theme  in  G  major 
expands  its  graceful,  delicate  melody  in  dialogue 
between  the  violins  and  the  basses.  Moments  of 
dramatic  tension  threaten  at  a  sudden  fortissimo 
outburst  of  a  darkly  tinged  C  minor  episode,  but 
the  clouds  are  soon  dispersed,  and  the  third  theme 
enters  with  smiling  grace  in  a  charming  dance  step. 

In  the  development  section  this  dance-tune  is 
heard  continuously  in  a  number  of  keys  and  variants, 
at  times  in  a  vigorous  march  rhythm  with  forceful 
accents.  A  little  later  Mozart  makes  use  of  what 
is  called  a  "mock  reprise."  The  less  expert  listener 
is  made  to  believe  that  the  return  to  the  first  theme 
is  due  in  a  moment.  But  in  reality  this  return 
is  delayed  for  some  time  with  ingenious  and  sur- 
prising turns  and  twists,  until  at  last  the  recapitula- 
tion of  the  entire  first  part  is  launched  brilliantly 
and  effectively.  Without  an  elaborate  coda  the 
movement  is  brought  to  an  energetic  close  in  C 
major. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  cantabile,  in  F 
major,  is  likewise  written  in  sonata  form,  with  three 
themes.  The  serene  and  beautiful  first  theme,  sung 
by  the  violins,  is  followed  by  a  second  theme  in  C 


■«$»*^«$»«$^^»«$»«%»«%»«3mJ»«%»«$»«$»«%»«%»+^>  »^«  >fr  <fr  «^»«$*«fr  «^»«g»«$»«3»^»«g— ^»«g»«g»«^»«$n$»«$»«fr 


IMPORTERS    AND    WINE    MERCHANTS 


Our  offerings, 

domestic  and  imported, 

include  Fine   vvines, 

TvhisJcey,  Grin,  Rum, 

Brandies  and  Liqueurs, 

all  available  at  appointed 

Bellows  Agents. 


BUSINESS     ESTABLISHED     1830 
New  york     •     Colorado  Springs     •     Chicago 


New  Berkshire  Restaurant 

SEA  FOOD  OUR  SPECIALTY 
Choice  Liquors 
141  - 143  WEST  STREET,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS.  .  . 


Tel.  2-0512 


James  Makes,  Prop. 


1946  CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIRS  at  TANGLEWOOD 


By  E.  J.  Cramer 


General    Contractor 


PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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minor,  full  of  agitation.  The  third  theme,  in  C 
major,  reconciles  these  contrasts,  with  a  consoling 
voice,  yet  not  without  a  touch  of  elegiac  sadness. 
In  the  development  section  the  agitation  of  the 
second  theme  prevails.  The  climax  of  the  piece, 
however,  is  reached  in  the  last  part,  the  recapitula- 
tion section.  Here  a  running  scale  figure  in  32nd 
notes,  taken  from  the  first  part,  is  broadly  ex- 
panded, with  a  magnificent  effect  of  heroic  force. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  piece  the  same  rolling 
figure  reappears,  now,  however,  gradually  vanishing 
in  a  gentle  piano. 

The  third  movement,  Menuetto,  is  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  pieces  of  its  type.  Its  plastic 
melodies  combine  manly  force  with  womanly  grace. 
The  structure  is  so  simple  that  it  hardly  needs  ex- 
planation. The  serene  and  elegant  principal  theme 
gets  a  festive  sound  by  the  addition  of  horns,  trum- 
pets, kettledrums  to  the  string  band  and  the  wood- 
winds. In  the  second  half  a  little  canonic  interlude 
with  its  chromatic  harmony  of  the  woodwinds,  in 
piano,  is  effectively  answered  by  the  vigorous  C 
major  tutti  concluding  the  main  section.  The  trio, 
with  its  delightful  rustic  dance-tune,  intentionally 
opposes  its  little  old-fashioned  traits  to  the  elegance 
of  the  principal  minuet  theme. 

The  finale,  Molto  allegro,  is  a  piece  of  a  character 
unique  in  the  entire  symphonic  literature.  It  com- 
bines the  features  of  a  sonata-like  piece  and  a  fugue, 
employing  all  devices  of  counterpoint,  inversions  in 
double  and  triple  counterpoint,  canonic  imitations, 
diminution  and  augmentation  of  the  themes,  ever 
varying  combinations  of  different  motives,  etc. 
With  all  its  amazing  complication  the  piece  sounds 
easy  and  simple,  and  in  spite  of  its  unexcelled  contra- 
puntal and  structural  virtuosity,  it  maintains  its 
joyful,  often  jocose  character,  revealing  an  anima- 
tion and  vitality  of  a  superior  kind,  a  triumph  of 
art. 


YANKEE    LOOMS 

Fine  Woolens 

Make  Fine  Clothes  For  Every  Member 
of  The  Family 

We  invite  you  to  visit  our  salesroom  at 
40  Daly  Ave.     Dalton,  Mass. 

Hours  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  Daily 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 


DIRECTORY 


CONNECTICUT 


IMPORTANT  -  AMEHICAN 
6?-  EUROPEAN  -/AR.TJSTS' 

BURCHFIELO  *  BftOOK  -  MAftSH 
KANTDR  •  SPElCHee  <W  o&crs 

OPPtJg  ITg     WHlTU  HAftT     |NM, 


•      ••••••* 

KENT 

CONNECTICUT 

Where  the  country-side  is 
as  lovely  as  any  in  New  England 

Two  hours  from  New  York  by  motor. 


tjgL 


allan  Mcdowell 

Broker  in  choice  properties  in  Kent  and  vicinity 
Phone:  Kent  68  ring  13 

LENOX 


Antiques  —  l^ljnttt 

TOWN  HALL        LENOX,  MASS. 


July  25th  -  August  9th  inclusive 

(Closed  on  Sundays) 

Dailv  11  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 
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LENOX 


LENOX  NATIONAL  BANK 

General  Banking  Service 
TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 


Phone  Lenox  57 

LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

RICHARD  E.  WHALEN,  Prop. 

S.  S.  Pierce  Wines  Our  Specialty 

Beer     :     Ales     :     Legal  Beverages 

CHURCH  STREET  LENOX,  MASS. 

FRANCIS  PANTALEO 

Ladies'   Tailor  and  Importer 

LENOX,  MASS.  opp.  The  CURTIS  Hotel 

formerly  NEW  YORK 

Tel.  Lenox  95 

The  Village  Inn  lenox,  mass. 

Catering  to  an  Exclusive  Clientele  at 
Moderate  Rates 

A  Meal  -  a  Week-End  -  or  a  season 

Quiet  -  Pleasant  -  Attractive 

MRS.  J.  BUNNELL  FARNHAM 

Open  All  Year  Tel.  Lenox  20 

GREAT    BARRINGTON 


1921  YEARS  AGO  1947 

REG.     U.     S.     PAT.      OFFICE 

ANTIQUES 

Mrs.   J.   Van  Vleck  Brothers 
North   Egremont   Road     — ■     Great   Barrington 

OPEN  DAILY  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER 

*     *     *     * 

Also  now  being  offered  by  Appointment  Only 

CONTENTS  OF  MRS.  BROTHERS'  HOME 

Telephone:    Great  Barrington  224-R 


PITTSFIELD 


Stop  in  and  see  our  collection 
of  distinguished  gifts,  hand-made 
in  the  Berkshlres. 


tfts 

BERKSHIRE 


1625  W.  Housatonic  St.— Near  W.  Pittsfield  Shaker  Village 


PITTSFIELD 


The  Open  Book  Shop,  Inc. 

BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  CARDS, 
CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

70  North  Street  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Dial  5514 


SHAPIRO    STUDIO 

Photographers 

HOME  PORTRAITURE  OUR  SPECIALTY 

37  North  Street     :     Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Telephone  2-7077 

WOOD    BROS. 

Berkshire  County's  Oldest  Music  Store 

421  North  St.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Tel.  7478 

Pianos  —  Radios  —  Records  —  Phonographs 
Sheet  Music  —  Schirmer  Library 

For  a  Gift  or  Home  Cooked  Food 
Stop  at 

THE  WOMAN'S  EXCHANGE 

193  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Gift  Shop    •    Antiques    •    Box  Lunches  on  Order 

SHEFFIELD 

SHEFFIELD    INN 

Sheffield,  Massachusetts 
on  Route  No.  7 

Stuart  M.  Beard,  2nd,  Owner  and  Mgr. 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 
ELSEWHERE 

BERKSHIRE  FARM  AGENCY 

LICENSED    BROKER 

Information  on  Farms,  Estates,  Acreage 

EAST  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  5362 
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(A)  THURSDAY  EVENING,  JULY  24,  AT  8:15 

Honegger  —  Symphony  for  Strings 
Debussy  —  "The  Sea,"  3  Orchestral  Sketches 
Brahms  —  Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  JULY  26,  AT  8:15 

Barber  —  Overture,  "A  School  for  Scandal" 
Copland  —  Symphony  No.  3 
Berlioz  —  "Harold  in  Italy" 

Symphony  with  Viola  Solo 
Soloist  —  William  Primrose 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  27,  AT  3:30 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  Conducting 
Schubert  — Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 
Stravinsky  —  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

(B)  BEETHOVEN  CYCLE 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JULY  31,  AT  8:15 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  major 
Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major 
Symphony  No.  3,  "Eroica" 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  2,  AT  8:15 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat  major 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5,  "Emperor" 
Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor 
Soloist  —  Jacob  Lateiner 

(Soloists  for  August  5 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  3,  AT  3:30 

Symphony  No.  6,  "Pastorale" 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4,  in  G  major 
Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major 
Soloist  —  Joseph  Battista 

(Additional   Concert) 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  5,  AT  7:30 

Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major 

Symphony  No.   9,   with   Final   Chorus  on   Schiller's  "Ode 

to  Joy" 
(C)  THURSDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  7,  AT  8:15 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  Conducting 
Haydn  —  Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  102 
Hindemith  —  Violin  Concerto 
Schumann  —  Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major 
Soloist  —  Ruth  Posselt 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  9,  AT  8:15 
ROBERT  SHAW  Conducting 
Bach  —  Cantata 

Stravinsky  —  Symphony  of  Psalms 
Mozart  —  Requiem 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  10,  AT  3:30 
Martinu    —    Concerto    Grosso    for    Chamber    Orchestra, 

with  2  Pianos 
Ravel  —  Pavane 
Ravel  —  Bolero 
Tchaikovsky  —  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor 

and  9  to  be  announced) 


TICKET   INFORMATION— Remaining  tickets  on  sale  at  box   office— Telephone  Lenox   530 


Calendar  of  TANGLEWOOD  EVENTS  . . .  1947 

( This  Schedule  is  subject  to  change.    The  hours  listed  are  Daylight  Saving  Time) 


June  29  —  *Sunday  afternoon  at  3:30  —  Theatre 
Opening  Exercises 

July  2  —  *Wednesday  evening  at  8:15  —    Theatre 

Coolidge  Chamber  Music  CoNCERT-String  Quartet 

July  4  —  *Friday  evening  at  8:15  —  Shed 
Department  II  Orchestra 

July  6  —  *Sunday  morning  at  10:30  — 
Chamber  Music  Hall 
Department  II  Chamber  Music 

July  9  —  *  Wednesday  evening  at  8:15  —  Theatre 

Coolidge  Chamber  Music  Concert  —  The  Albe- 
neri  Trio 

July  10  —  Thursday  afternoon  at  4:30  —  Theatre 
Department  V  Chorus 
*Thursday  evening  at  8:15  —  Theatre 
Opera  Scenes  by  Department  IV 

July  11  —  *Friday  evening  at  8:15  —  Shed 
Department  II  Orchestra 

July  13  —  *Sunday  morning  at  10:30  — 
Chamber  Music  Hall 
Department  II  Chamber  Music 
Sunday  afternoon  at  3:30  —  Theatre 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  Music  of  Bach 

July  15  —  Tuesday  afternoon  at  4:30  —  Shed 
Department  V  Orchestra  and  Chorus 
Tuesday  evening  at  8:15  —  Theatre 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  Music  of  Bach 
(July  13  program  repeated) 

July  16  —  *Wednesday  evening  at  8:15  —  Theatre 

Coolidge  Chamber  Music  Concert  —  Berkshire 
Woodwind  Ensemble 

July  17  —  Thursday  afternoon  at  4:30  —  Theatre 
Department  V  Chorus 
Thursday  evening  at  8:15  —  Theatre 
Opera  Scenes  by  Department  IV 

July  18  —  *Friday  evening  at  8:15  —  Shed 
Concert  —  Department  II  Orchestra 

July  20  —  *Sunday  morning  at  10:30  — 
Chamber  Music  Hall 
Department  II  Chamber  Music 
Sunday  afternoon  at  3:30  —  Theatre 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  Music  of  Mozart 

July  22  —  Tuesday  afternoon  at  4:30  —  Shed 
Department  V  Orchestra 
Tuesday  evening  at  8:15  —  Theatre 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  Music  of  Mozart 
(July  20  program  repeated) 

July  23  —  *Wednesday  evening  at  8:15  —  Theatre 

Chamber  Music  Concert  by  the  Juilliard  Quartet 

July  24  —  Thursday  afternoon  at  4:30  —  Theatre 
Department  V  Chorus 
Thursday  evening  at  8:15  —  Shed 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  A  1 


July  25  —  *Friday  evening  at  8:15 
Department  II  Orchestra 


Shed 


July  26  —  f Saturday  morning  at  10:00  —  Shed 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Rehearsal 
Saturday  evening  at  8:15  —  Shed 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  A  2 

July  27  —  *Sunday  morning  at  10:30  — 
Chamber  Music  Hall 
Department  II  Chamber  Music 
Sunday  afternoon  at  3:30  —  Shed 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  A3 

July  29  —  Tuesday  evening  —  Shed 
Extra  concert  by 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

July  30  —  *Wednesday  evening  at  8:15  —  Theatre 
Evening  of  Opera  —  Department  IV 

July  31  —  Thursday  afternoon  at  4:30  —  Shed 
Department  V  Chorus 
Thursday  evening  at  8:15  —  Shed 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  B  1 

August  1  —  *Friday  evening  at  8:15  —  Shed 
Department  II  Orchestra 

August  2  —  f Saturday  morning  at  10:00  —  Shed 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Rehearsal 
Saturday  evening  at  8:15  —  Shed 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  B  2 

August  3  —  *Sunday  morning  at  10:30  — 
Chamber  Music  Hall 
Department  II  Chamber  Music 
Sunday  afternoon  at  3:30  —  Shed 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  B  3 

August  5  —  Tuesday  evening  at  7:30  —  Shed 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  Extra 

August  6  —  *Wednesday  evening  at  8:15  —  Theatre 
Evening  of  Opera  —  Department  IV 

August  7  —  Thursday  evening  at  8:15  —  Shed 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  CI 

August  8  —  *Friday  evening  at  8:15  —  Shed 
Department  II  Orchestra 

August  9  —  fSaturday  morning  at  10:00  —  Shed 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Rehearsal 
Saturday  evening  at  8:15  —  Shed 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  C  2 

August  10  —  *Sunday  morning  —  at  10:30  — 
Chamber  Music  Hall 
Department  II  Chamber  Music 
Sunday  afternoon  at  3:30  —  Shed 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  C  3 


*Open  to  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  by  invitation. 
fAdmission  charge,  benefit  Boston   Symphony    Orchestra 
Pension  Fund. 

Tangle  wood,  The  Berkshire  Festival  and  the  Berkshire 

Music  Center  are  operated  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 

(from  June  1  to  August  15  address: 
Tanglewood  —  Lenox,  Mass.) 
Tel.  Lenox  530 


Over  one  hundred  famous  pianists, 
instrumentalists,  singers  and  conductors 
join  in  hailing  the  Baldwin  Piano  as 
supreme  on  the  concert  stage. 

The  same  superb  tone,  action,  and 
response  which  they  demand  make  the 
Baldwin  the  wisest  choice  for  your  home. 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  CO. 

CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 

Also  makers  of  Acrosonic,  Hamilton  and  Howard  Pianos 
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here  respect  for  piano  excellence 

prevails,  the  Steinway  is  invariably 

chosen  by  the  world's  leading 

musicians,  radio  stations,  music' 

schools  and  symphony  orchestras. 

Over  90%  of  professional  musicians 

prefer  the  Steinway.  Over  30 

leading  symphony  orchestras  have 

named  the  Steinway  their 

official  piano. 


In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
new  Steinway  pianos  are  sold  ONLY  by 


.    STEINERT    &   SONS 


Arkansas  Philharmonic     — — ^— ■ 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Chattanooga  Symphony 
Cleveland  Orchestra 

Columbus  Philharmonic 
Dallas  Symphony 
Detroit  Symphony 
Duluth  Civic  Symphony 

El  Paso  Symphony 
Ft.  Wayne  Symphony 
Harrisburg  Symphony 
Hollywood  Bowl,  Los  Angeles 
Houston  Symphony 

Indianapolis  Symphony 
Kansas  City  Symphony 
Los  Angeles  Symphony 
Louisville  Philharmonic 

Miami  Symphony 
Minneapolis  Symphony 
Nat.  Orchestral  Assoc,  of  N.Y. 
Nat.  Symphony,  Wash.,  D.C. 
New  Jersey  Symphony 

New  Orleans  Civic  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Portland  Symphony 
Robin  Hood  Dell  Concerts,  Phila. 
Rochester  Symphony 
St.  Louis  Symphony 
San  Antonio  Symphony 

Seattle  Symphony 
Stadium  Concerts,  N.  Y.  City 
Syracuse  Symphony 
Vancouver  Symphony 


162  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 


Branches  in  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Wellesley  Hills 
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historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 
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Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 
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Symphoniana 

Extra  Concert 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge-  Kousse- 
vitzky  conducting,  will  give  a  special  concert  in  the 
Music  Shed  on  Tuesday  Evening,  July  29,  at  8  :30. 
This  concert  will  be  called  "Music  for  All,"  and 
the  performance  will  be  designed  in  part  to  demon- 
strate the  three  developments  of  science  by  which 
symphonic  music  has  found  a  greatly  widened  public 
—  the  phonograph,  the  radio,  and  the  motion  pic- 
ture. 

The  first  half  of  the  program  (8:30-9:30  E.  D. 
S.  T. )  will  be  broadcast  on  a  nationwide  network 
of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company.  It  will 
consist  of  Vivaldi's  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Or- 
chestra with  Organ,  and  Tchaikovsky's  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  1,  in  which  the  soloist  will  be  Ella  Gold- 
stein. 

Before  the  second  portion  of  the  program  the 
motion  picture  cameras  of  Metro  Goldwyn  Mayer 
will  photograph  the  audience  in  test  shots  for  a 
proposed  motion  picture,  "The  Story  of  Tangle- 
wood." 

The  remainder  of  the  concert  will  consist  of  a 
comparison  of  music  as  recorded  by  this  orchestra 
and  a  direct  performance  by  the  orchestra  itself. 
Landmarks  in  recording  during  the  thirty-two  years 
of  the  Orchestra's  association  with  the  Victor  Com- 
pany are  the  first  full  orchestral  recording  in  1915, 
the  Introduction  to  Act  III  of  "Lohengrin";  the 
introduction  of  electrical  recording  in  1926,  Proko- 
fieff's  March  from  the  "Love  for  Three  Oranges"  ; 
and  the  latest  recording  in  fulfillment  of  improved 
scientific  methods,  Beethoven's  Overture  to  "Eg- 
mont." 

Before  the  concert  there  will  be  a  review  of  films 
of  the  past  which  have  had  notable  musical  scores. 
This  showing  will  be  given  in  the  Theatre-Concert 
Hall  at  seven  o'clock  and  will  consist  of  excerpts 
from  films  with  music  by  Aaron  Copland,  Arthur 
Honegger,  Serge  Prokofieff,  and  William  Walton. 


Dr.   Koussevitzky   Addresses 

The  Berkshire   Music 

Center 

At  the  opening  exercises  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  held  in  the  Theatre  Concert  Hall  on  June 
2Q,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  addressed  the  school  as  fol- 
lows:— 

As  in  former  years,  I  shall  base  my  opening 
address  on  an  outline  of  arising  problems  and  goals 
to  be  attained.  The  thoughts  I  share  with  you  are 
merely  seeds  sown  on  the  fertile  soil  of  Tanglewood : 


they  may  need  time  to  grow  and  the  perspective  of 
years  to  ripen.  Yet  it  is  my  firm  belief,  that  a  mes- 
sage from  Tanglewood  will  be  carried  far  and  wide 
by  each  and  all  of  you — to  live  and  bear  rich  har- 
vest. 

The  grave  and  tragic  instances  of  present  day 
life  have  shown  that  an  artist  is  also  a  leader  in 
society:  he  cannot  withdraw  from  the  open  strife 
into  the  safety  and  seclusion  of  his  ivory  tower  of 
words,  sounds,  and  aesthetic  dreams.  For  art  is  a 
creative  process.  Art  is  the  result  of  the  creative 
act  of  man. 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  artist  not  only  to  reflect  his 
time,  environment  and  the  life  of  his  people,  but 
also  to  shape  the  consciousness  of  the  masses,  to  seek 
inspiration  in  the  pathos  of  their  constructive  effort. 
He  must  awaken  the  people  from  a  passive  accept- 
ance of  the  values  of  art  to  an  active  interest  in  the 
work 'of  art.  For  it  was  well  said  that  the  basic 
force  of  universal  culture  lies  in  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  masses. 

In  music,  we  have  reached  a  dangerous  impasse. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  music, 
once  the  privilege  of  the  "initiated,"  became  acces- 
sible to  wide  layers  of  society,  bringing  about  a  "mass 
initiation"  of  the  listener  into  the  sphere  of  musical 
art.  This  spreading  of  music  in  the  masses,  at  too 
rapid  a  pace,  resulted  in  a  profound  misconception 
of  music  as  a  means  of  "entertainment"  and  "en- 
joyment" to  be  passively  consumed  by  the  listener. 
Music  must  be  listened  to  creatively.  Only  active 
love  can  lead  to  the  understanding  of  art  and  of  its 
lasting  value. 

It  is  for  the  artist  musician  to  correct  that  funda- 
mental error,  to  combat  the  inertia  of  the  passive 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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BERKSHIRE    FESTIVAL..  .TENTH     SEASON,     1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Third  Program 

Thursday  Evening,  July  24,  at  8:15 

Honegger Symphony  for  Strings 

I.  Molto  moderato  II.  Adagio  mesto  III.  Vivace,  non  troppo 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.  De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer  III.  Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

II.  Jeux  de  vagues 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo  III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo  IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 

BALDWIN   PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Third  Program 

SYMPHONY  FOR  STRING 
ORCHESTRA 

By  Arthur  Honegger 

Born  at  Le  Havre,  March  10,  1892 


The  Symphonie  pour  Orchestre  a  Cordes  is  dated  1941. 
It  was  published  in  1942  with  a  dedication  to  Paul 
Sacher*  and  has  been  performed  by  him  in  Zurich  and 
other  Swiss  cities.  The  first  performance  in  the  United 
States  was  December  27,  1946,  when  Charles  Munch  as 
guest  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

At  the  end  of  the  printed  score  is  written,  Paris, 
October,  1941."  Willi  Reich,  writing  from  Basel 
for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  19,  1945, 
remarked  that  the  Symphony  for  Strings  "embodies 
much  of  the  mood  of  occupied  Paris,  to  which  the 
composer  remained  faithful  under  all  difficulties." 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  introductory 
Molto  moderato,  pp,  with  a  viola  figure  and  a  pre- 
monition in  the  violins  of  things  to  come.  The  main 
Allegro  brings  full  exposition  and  development.  The 
introductory    tempo    and    material    returns    in    the 


course  of  the  movement  for  development  on  its  own 
account  and  again  briefly  before  the  end. 

The  slow  movement  begins  with  a  gentle  accom- 
paniment over  which  the  violins  set  forth  the 
melody  proper.  The  discourse  is  intensified  to  ff, 
and  gradually  subsides. 

The  finale,  6/8,  starts  off  with  a  lively,  rondo- 
like theme  in  duple  rhythm,  which  is  presently  re- 
placed by  another  in  the  rhythmic  signature.  The 
movement  moves  on  a  swift  impulsion,  passes 
through  a  tarantella  phase,  and  attains  a.  presto  coda, 
wherein  the  composer  introduces  a  chorale  in  an  ad 
libitum   trumpet  part,  doubling  the  first  violins. 

*  Paul  Sacher  is  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Collegium  Musicum  Zurich,  founded  in  1941.  It  was  for 
him  and  his  orchestra  that  Richard  Strauss  composed  his 
recent  "Metamorphosen." 


"THE  SEA" 
(Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint-Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22, 
1862;  died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  "La 
Mer."     It  was  first  performed  at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


BEVERLY  HILLS 
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in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  performance  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl 
Muck  conductor  (this  was  also  the  first  performance  in 
the  United  States). 

"La  Mer"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  double  bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three 
trombones,  tuba,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel 
(or  celesta),  timpani,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  revision  of  the  score,  which 
was  published  in  1909. 

When  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois  Es- 
quisses  Symphoniques"  he  was  secure  in  his  fame, 
the  most  argued  composer  in  France,  and,  to  his 
annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  "L'Apres-midi  d'un 
Faune"  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were 
almost  classics,  and  the  first  performance  of  "Pel- 
leas  et  Melisande"  was  a  recent  event  (1902). 
Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  "La 
Mer"  with  some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the 
three  orchestral  "Images"  were  to  occupy  him  for 
the  next  six  years.  "Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien" 
was  written  in  1911 ;  "Jeux"  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  "La  Mer"  Debussy 
labeled  the  first  movement  "Mer  Belle  aux  lies 
Sanguinaires" ;  he  was  attracted  probably  by  the 
sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with 
Corsican  scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  Vagues"  he 
kept ;  the  finale  was  originally  headed  "Le  Vent  fait 
danser  la  mer." 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for 
the  sea :  he  frequently  visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke 
and  wrote  with  constant  enthusiasm  about  "my  old 
friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beautiful." 
He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Cannes,  where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It 
is  worth  noting,  however,  that  Debussy  did  not  seek 
the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer." 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but 
most  of  it  was  written  in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he 
chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark  is  trust- 
worthy, "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fasci- 
nated him  to  such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his 
creative  faculties."  When  he  went  to  the  country 
in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  com- 
pletion of  "La  Mer,"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the 
hills  of  Burgundy,  whence  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Andre  Messager  (September  12)  :  "You  may  not 
know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that 
it  was  only  quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in 
another  direction.  But  I  have  always  retained  a 
passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say 
that  the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgun- 
dian  hillsides  —  and  my  seascapes  might  be  studio 
landscapes ;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of  memories, 
and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the 
reality,  whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

*  This  draft,  dated  "Sunday,  March  5  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,"  is  in  present  possession  of  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music  at  Rochester. 


BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

William  Miles,  Director 

■  ■      ■ 

SIXTEENTH  SEASON 

■  ■    ■ 

Week  of  July  14th 

FLORENCE  REED  in 

"Mademoiselle" 

Week  of  July  21st 

The  HARTMANS  in 

"Heaven  Help  the  Angels" 

Week  of  July  28th 

JANE  COWL  in 

"The  First  Mrs.  Fraser" 

Week  of  August  4th 

PHILIP  OBER  &  EDITH  ATWATER  in 

"State  of  the  Union" 


Season  continues  through  August  30th 

Nightly  (except  Sunday)   at  8:45 
$2.94,  1.80,  1.20  Tax  inch 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2:30 
$1.80  and  $1.20  Tax  inch 

For  Reservations  write  Box  Office  or 
Phone  Stockbridge  460  or  461 
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SERGE 
KOUSSEVITZKY 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
AND  THE  NEW  AMERICAN  MUSIC 
Hugo  Leichtentritt 


"Hugo  Leichtentritt's  valuable  new  book  on 
Serge  Koussevitzky  is  ...  a  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  the  great  musician  as  a  devoted  champion 
of  the  American  composers."  —  Morris  C. 
Hastings,  The  New  York  Times.     $3.00 

HISTORICAL  ANTHOLOGY 
OF  MUSIC 

Archibald  T.  Davison  and  Willi  Apel 

"Immediately  becomes  a  'must'  .  .  .  The  work  as 
a  whole  is  a  musicological  triumph."  —  Etude 
Music  Magazine.    $7.50 

HARVARD  DICTIONARY 
OF  MUSIC 

Willi  Apel 

"A  masterpiece  of  compilation  and  editing  .  .  . 
A  must  item."  —  Music  Teachers'  Quarterly. 
$6.00 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF 
CHORAL  COMPOSITION 

Archibald  T.  Davison 

"Will  long  remain  the  authority  upon  this  sub- 
ject."—  Etude  Music  Magazine.    $3.00 

At  all  bookstores  or  from 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE  38,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  con- 
sistent with  his  cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious 
style,  may  have  drawn  him  from  salty  actuality  to 
the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced  sym- 
metry of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he 
had  the  famous  print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of 
his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese  art  tempted  him 
to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons 
d'or"  of  1907,  was  named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer 
in  his  possession. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN 
D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3, 

1897 


The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first 
performed  in  Vienna  on  December  30  of  the  same  year.  A 
performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10,  1878, 
Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine 
Festival  in  Diisseldorf,  and  the  composer  led  the  symphony 
in  his  native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year.  France  first 
heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  November  21,  1880. 
The  first  American  performance  was  given  by  Theodore 
Thomas  in  New  York,  October  3,  1878.  The  Harvard 
Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9, 
1879.  It  was  then  that  John  S.  Dwight  committed  himself 
to  the  much  quoted  opinion  that  "Sterndale  Bennett  could 
have  written  a  better  symphony."  Sir  George  Henschel 
included  this  symphony  in  the  orchestra's  first  season  (Feb- 
ruary 24,  1882). 

The  orchestration:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  timpani,  strings. 

After  withholding  the  uncompleted  manuscript  of 
his  First  Symphony  for  fourteen  years,  Brahms 
followed  it  with  another  in  short  order.  The  First 
he  gave  to  Carlsruhe  for  performance  November  4, 
1876.  Almost  exactly  a  year  later  Brahms  entrusted 
his  Second  to  the  more  important  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic, through  which,  on  December  30,  1877,  Hans 
Richter  first  disclosed  it  to  the  world. 

Brahms,  who  in  his  obscure  twenties  had  been 
proclaimed  by  Schumann  as  the  destined  custodian 
of  the  symphonic  tradition,  bore  his  responsibility 
with  unease.  Knowing  full  well  that  the  Weimar- 
ites  were  awaiting  his  first  attempt  at  a  symphony 
with  poised  and  sharpened  pens,  he  approached  the 
form  with  laborious  care,  revising  and  reconsider- 
ing, doubly  testing  the  orchestral  medium.  But 
when  that  assertion  of  sheer  mastery,  the  First 
Symphony,  had  come  to  pass,  the  composer,  despite 
acrid  remarks  in  some  quarters,  had  every  reason 
for  self-confidence.  The  Second  came  forth  with 
apparent  effortlessness  and  dispatch.  Brahms 
sought  no  advice  this  time,  but  surprised  his  friends 
with  a  full-rounded  manuscript. 
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Since  Brahms  did  most  of  his  composing  in  the 
summer  season,  when  he  was  free  from  the  distrac- 
tion of  concerts,  we  may  assume  that  the  summer  of 
1877,  which  he  spent  at  Portschach,  gave  birth  to 
his  most  sunny,  open,  and  mellifluous  score.  When 
he  discovered  this  lovely  spot  on  the  Worther  Se^ 
in  Carinthia,  he  wrote:  "Portschach  is  most  ex- 
quisitely situated,  and  I  have  found  a  lovely,  and 
apparently,  pleasant  abode  in  the  Schloss!  You 
may  tell  everybody  just  simply  this;  it  will  impress 
them.  But  I  may  add  in  parenthesis  that  I  have 
just  two  little  rooms  in  the  housekeeper's  quarters; 
my  piano  could  not  be  got  up  the  stairs,  it  would 
have  burst  the  walls."  When  visitors  became  so 
frequent  as  to  impede  his  work,  he  was  forced  to 
retire  to  a  more  secluded  dwelling  on  the  lake  shore. 
He  spent  two  more  summers  at  Portschach,  and 
there  poured  forth,  besides  the  symphony,  the  Violin 
Concerto,    the    first   Violin    Sonata,    and    the    two 


Rhapsodies  for  piano,  Op.  79.  Returning  there 
from  his  Italian  journey  of  1878,  he  made  his  first 
sketches  for  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat.  It 
was  with  reason  that  he  wrote  to  Hanslick  from  this 
spot:  "So  many  melodies  fly  about,  one  must  be 
careful  not  to  tread  on  them." 

The  uneffusive  Brahms,  who  neither  spoke  nor 
tolerated  high  and  solemn  words  on  subjects  near 
his  heart,  had  a  way  of  alluding  to  a  new  score  in  a 
joking  and  misleading  way,  or  producing  the  manu- 
script unexpectedly  at  a  friend's  house,  and  with  an 
assumed  casual  air.  In  September  of  1877,  as  the 
Second  Symphony  progressed,  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Billroth:  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  pretty 
symphony;  I  must  inquire  of  skilled  persons." 

When  his  devoted  friend  and  admirer,  Elisabeth 
von  Herzogenberg,  was  consumed  with  impatience 
to  see  the  new  work,  Brahms  took  delight  in  play- 
fully misrepresenting  its  character.     He  wrote  (No- 


FOR  THE  BEST  IN 

Real  Estate 

apd 

Insurance 

Wheeler  &  Taylor,  Inc. 

Telephone  No.  1 
GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASS. 


NEW  ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


HARRISON  KELLER,  Director 
MALCOLM  H.  HOLMES,  Dean 


Faculty  includes  many  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  and  members  of  the 
Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  15 

For  full  information  write  the  Dean 
290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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vember  22,  1877)  :  "It  is  really  no  symphony,  but 
merely  a  Sinfonie*  and  I  shall  have  no  need  to  play 
it  to  you  beforehand.  You  merely  sit  down  at  the 
piano,  put  your  little  feet  on  the  two  pedals  in  turn, 
and  strike  the  chord  of  F  minor  several  times  in 
succession,  then  in  the  bass  ff  and  pp  and  you  will 
gradually  gain  a  vivid  impression  of  my  latest." 
And  on  the  day  before  the  first  performance  he 
wrote:  "The  orchestra  here  play  my  new  symphony 
with  crepe  bands  on  their  sleeves,  because  of  its 
dirge-like  effect.  It  is  to  be  printed  with  a  black 
edge,  too." 

On  the  19th  of  September  he  had  informed  Mme. 
Clara  Schumann,  always  his  nearest  musical  confi- 
dante, that  the  first  movement  was  completed;  in 
early  October  he  played  it  to  her,  together  with  part 
of  the  finale.  In  December,  in  advance  of  the  first 
performance,  Brahms  and  Ignatz  Brull  played  a 
piano  duet  arrangement    (by  the  composer)   at  the 

*  She  had  teasingly  upbraided  him  for  spelling  "sym- 
phony" with  an  "f." 


house  of  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  to  a  group  of  friends  (a 
custom  which  they  had  started  when  the  First  Sym- 
phony was  about  to  be  played,  and  which  they  were 
to  repeat  before  the  Third  and  Fourth.  Following 
the  premiere,  which  took  place  late  in  December 
(probably  the  30th),  Hans  Richter  conducting  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic,  Brahms  himself  led  the  second 
performance  which  was  given  at  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus,  on  January  10. 

It  remains  to  be  recorded  that  at  the  first  two 
performances,  in  Vienna  and  in  Leipzig,  opinion  was 
divided.  One  might  suppose  that  the  critics,  who 
have  so  often  missed  the  point  when  a  masterpiece 
is  first  heard,  might  for  once  have  risen  as  one  to  this 
relatively  simple  and  straightforward  score,  with  its 
long  sustained  flood  of  instrumental  song.  Vienna, 
it  is  true,  which  had  been  decidedly  reserved  about 
the  First  Symphony,  took  the  new  one  to  its  heart. 
It  was  of  a  "more  attractive  character,"  "more  un- 
derstandable," and  its  composer  was  commended 
for   refraining   this   time   from   "entering   the   lists 
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Blanty re 

The  Guest  House  of  Distinction 
LENOX,  MASS.,  ROUTE  20 


For  Reservations  Tel.  Lenox  475 


Luncheon  $2.50 

Dinner  $3.50 

Dinner  Parties 
* 
COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 

RUSSELL  CARTER,  Maitre  d'Hotel 


THE     LENOX     THEATRE 


Under  the  Management  of  the  Rollins  Theatre  School 
Presents  a  Season  of  Weekly  Productions 

By  THE  ROLLINS  PLAYERS  and  THE  UNIVERSITY  THEATRE  COMPANY 


WEST    STREET 
Adjacent  to  Tanglewood 


TELEPHONE 

The  Box  Office 

For  Reservations 

LENOX  8272 


July  14-19 

July  21  -  26 
July  28 -Aug.  2 
August  4  -  9 
August  11-16 


"PAYMENT  DEFERRED"  by  Jeffry  Dell  (from 
the  novel  by  C.  S.  Forester).  The  famous  British 
thriller. 

"FANNY'S   FIRST   PLAY".     One  of  Bernard 

Shaw's  best  comedies. 
"THE   LAWYER"   by  Ferenc  Molnar.     A  gay 

Viennese  farce. 
"ST.  FRANCIS"  by  Lawrence  Housman.    A  new, 

human  approach  to  the  great  Saint. 
"THE  SILVER  CORD"  by  Sidney  Howard.    A 


great  American  drama. 

thtoo  o  o  6innrir6?ririr6inns7nnrtt 
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'very  pretty,'  when  he  comes 


with  Beethoven."  A  true  "Vienna  Symphony," 
wrote  one  ecstatic  critic.  Leipzig,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  no  more  than  stiffly  courteous  in  its  applause, 
and  not  one  critic  had  much  to  say  for  it.  "The 
Viennese,"  wrote  Dorffel,  "are  much  more  easily 
satisfied  than  we.  We  make  quite  different  demands 
on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music  which  is 
more  than  'pretty,'  and 
before  us  as  a  symphonist." 

Eduard  Hansliclc,  pontifical  spokesman  of  Brahms 
in  Vienna,  wrote  a  review  which  showed  a  very  con- 
siderable penetration  of  the  new  score.  Any  helpful 
effect  upon  the  general  understanding  of  his  readers, 
however,  must  have  been  almost  completely  dis- 
counted by  the  following  prefatory  paragraph,  a 
prime  example  of  jaundiced  Beckmesserism : — 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers 
go  so  far  as  not  only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  any- 
thing new  in  the  symphonic  form  —  i.  e.,  new  after 
Beethoven  —  but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  abso- 
lute instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony, 
they  say,  is  now  superfluous  since  Wagner  has  trans- 
planted it  into  the  opera :  only  Liszt's  symphonic 
poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  prac- 
tical programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
modern  musical  world,  any  vitality.  Now  if  such 
absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for  Wag- 
ner-Liszt household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there 


can  be  no  more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation 
than  the  long  row  of  Brahms'  instrumental  works, 
and  especially  this  Second  Symphony." 

In  this  way  did  the  critics  industriously  increase 
the  obscuring  smoke  of  partisan  controversy. 

The  original  Leipzig  attitude  towards  the  sym- 
phony as  deplorably  lacking  in  a  due  Brahmsian  con- 
tent of  meaty  counterpoint  survived  in  the  treatise 
of  Weingartner  (1897),  who  called  the  scherzo  "a 
graceful  trifle  almost  too  insignificant  for  the  other 
three  movements."  And  so  recently  as  1928,  Richard 
Specht  writes  in  his  Life  of  Brahms:  "If  one  ex- 
cepts the  somewhat  morose  [?]  finale,  it  is  a  sere- 
nade rather  than  a  symphony,  and  reminds  us  that 
not  only  Beethoven,  but  Haydn  and  Mozart  too, 
wrote  symphonic  works  which  would  be  better 
called  sinfoniettas  today."  It  may  be  safely  haz- 
arded that  there  could  be  found  plentiful  dissenters 
from  this  point  of  view.  The  acquaintance  of  fifty 
years  seems  to  have  put  a  levelling  perspective  on 
the  first  two  symphonies,  which  their  first  hearers 
compared  with  such  a  confidant  sense  of  antithesis. 
It  is  possible  today  to  find  an  abundant  portion  of 
sheer  musical  poetry  in  each  of  the  four  symphonies 
—  they  may  vary  within  the  legitimate  bounds  of  the 
emotional  nature  of  their  creator,  but  those  bounds 
are  not  excessively  wide. 


BY  JOINING 

The  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

You  may  insure  the  financial  stability  of 

The  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
a  unique  and  inspiring  undertaking 

The  HOUSATONIG  NATIONAL  BANK  of  STOCKBRIDGE 

Serving  South  Berkshire  Since  1825 


A 
KEEPSAKE 

To    add    to    your    memories    of 
Tanglewood. 

The    story    of    its    Festival    that 

has  made  Tanglewood  a  mecca 

of   music. 

By  a  former 
Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 


rHETALEOF 


By  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

With  an  Introduction  by  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 


With  illustrations  •  $2.00  at  the  Festival  and  all  bookstores  •  The  Vanguard  Press 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Fourth  Program 

Saturday  Evening,  July  26,  at  8: 15 


Barber 
Copland 


Overture,  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  Op.  5 


I.  Molto  moderato,  with  simple  expression 
II.  Allegro  molto 

III.  Andantino  quasi  allegretto 

IV.  Molto  deliberato  (Fanfare);  allegro  risoluto 


Symphony  No.  3 


v 


INTERMISSION 


Berlioz "Harold  in  Italy":  Symphony  in  Four 

Movements,  with  Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

I.  Harold  in  the  Mountains,  Scenes  of  Melancholy,  Happiness  and  Joy 
(Adagio;  Allegro) 

II.  March  of  Pilgrims  Singing  Their  Evening  Hymn 
(Allegretto)) 

III.  Serenade  of  a  Mountaineer  of  the  Abruzzi  to  his  Mistress 

(Allegro  assai;  Allegretto) 

IV.  Orgy  of  Brigands:  Recollections  of  the  Preceding  Scenes. 

(Allegro  frenetico) 

Soloist  .  .  .  WILLIAM  PRIMROSE 


Baldwin  Piano 


Victor  Records 
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Fourth  Program 

OVERTURE,  "THE  SCHOOL  FOR 
SCANDAL" 

By  Samuel  Barber 

Born  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  March  9,  1910 


Mr.  Barber  composed  his  Overture  in  1932.  It  had  its 
first  performance  at  the  summer  series  of  concerts  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Robin  Hood  Dell,  August  30, 
1933.  The  Overture  was  first  performed  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  November  15,  19+0. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo, 
two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clar- 
inet, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  cymbals,  bells, 
triangle,  harp,  celesta,  and  strings. 

The  Overture,  according  to  Arthur  Loesser,  pro- 
gramme annotator  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  "is 
said  not  to  be  intended  as  a  prelude  to  an  actual 
performance  of  Sheridan's  famous  comedy,  but 
merely  as  a  musical  reflection  of  the  play's  spirit. 
Its  sprightly  character,  coupled  with  its  classical 
pattern,  demonstrates  its  affinity  for  its  original." 
Mr.  Samuel  Laciar  supplied  this  description  of  the 
Overture  for  the  initial  Philadelphia  performance: 


"The  Overture  begins  with  a  very  rapid  figure 
for  the  full  orchestra,  except  trombones,  followed 
by  a  lilting  melody  in  9-8  time  in  the  first  violins 
which  is  developed  somewhat  by  other  instruments 
of  the  orchestra.  A  second  figure  in  the  piccolo  and 
flutes  then  appears,  a  phrase  which  plays  an  im- 
portant part  later  in  the  Overture.  There  is  a 
change  to  a  slightly  slower  tempo,  and  the  second 
subject,  a  melodious  tune,  is  played  by  the  oboe, 
followed  by  a  new  figure  in  the  first  clarinet,  with 
an  accompaniment  in  the  strings  reminiscent  of  the 
oboe  melody.  This  leads  through  the  flutes  and 
strings,  the  latter  in  very  rapid  figuration,  back  to 
the  first  subject  and  in  the  original  tempo.  The 
second  theme,  first  announced  by  the  oboe,  now 
returns  in  the  clarinets  and  violas  and  later  in  the 
first  violins.  There  is  a  return  of  the  triplet  figure, 
and  the  Overture  closes  with  a  joyous  rush  in  the 
full  orchestra.  The  music  is  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Sheridan  comedy,  itself  a  great  stag 
classic." 

Samuel  Barber  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  music : 
his  mother  is  the  sister  of  Louise  Homer,  the  late 
inestimable  contralto.  He  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  music  as  a  child,  was  given  piano  lessons  at  the 
age  of  six,  and  at  seven  he  made  his  first  attempt  at 
composition.  He  entered  Curtis  Institute  of  Music, 
Philadelphia,  when  he  was  thirteen  where,  among 
other  subjects,  he  studied  composition  with  Rosario 


BLUE  BIRD  SPORT  SHOP 

MAIN  STREET  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

DISTINCTIVE  WOOLEN  SPORTSWEAR 

WINTER  SHOP 
52  GREEN  STREET         :        NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


Samuel  Barber 


composer  of 

Overture  to 
The  School 
for  Scandal 


/^\NE  of  the  most  frequently  per- 
^^  formed  of  all  contemporary 
American  composers,  Samuel 
Barber  was  born  in  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  in  March,  1910.  He 
entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to 
study  composition  with  Rosario 
Scalero.  Barber  is  the  winner  of  the 
1935  Prix  de  Rome  and  the  1935 
and  1936  Pulitzer  Prizes. 


Mr.  Barber's  compositions  are  -published 

exclusively  by 


3  EAST  43rd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY  17 
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Scalero,  and  singing  with  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  He 
was  awarded  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1935,  and  the 
Pulitzer  prize  for  music  for  that,  and  the  following 
year.  There  have  been  frequent  performances  of  his 
music  by  the  orchestras  of  the  United  States,  and 
performances  as  well  by  the  London  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 
Orchestra  of  London,  and  the  Augusteo  at  Rome. 

His  orchestral  works  include,  besides  the  Over- 
ture, "Music  for  a  Scene  from  Shelly"  (1933),  his 
"Symphony  in  One  Movement"  (1936),  Second 
Svmphony  (1944),  Commando  March  (1943), 
'Cello  Concerto  (1946),  an  "Adagio  for  Strings" 
(1936),  "Essay  for  Orchestra"  (1937),  and  Con- 
certo for  Violin  (1940).  His  chamber  music  in- 
cludes a  Serenade  for  String  Quartet  (1929); 
"Dover  Beach,"  for  Voice  and  String  Quartet 
(1931);  a  String  Quartet  in  B  minor  (1936);  a 
'Cello  Sonata  (1932),  and  three  songs  from  James 
Joyce's  "Chamber  Music"  (1936).  He  has  also 
written  "The  Virgin  Martyrs,"  for  women's  voices 
a  capella  (1935),  "A  Stopwatch  and  Ordnance 
Map"  (for  men's  chorus  and  kettledrums),  and 
"Reincarnation."  He  completed  a  "Second  Essay" 
for  Orchestra  in  March,  1942. 

Of  these,  the  first  "Essay  for  Orchestra"  and  the 
Violin  Concerto  and  the  Second  Symphony  have 
been  performed  at  these  concerts. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  3 

By  Aaron  Copland 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  November  14,  1900 


Completed  September  29,  1946,  this  symphony  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  and  is 
dedicated  "To  the  Memory  of  My  Dear  Friend  Natalie 
Koussevitzky."  It  was  first  performed  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts,  October  18,  1946. 

This  Symphony  has  been  selected  by  the  Music  Critics 
Circle  of  New  York  as  the  "outstanding  American  orches- 
tral work"  heard  in  that  city  during  the  season  past. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 

oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  contra-bassoon,  four  horns, 
four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  two  harps,  piano, 
celesta,  timpani,  numerous  instruments  of  percussion,  and 
strings. 

Mr.  Copland  wrote  his  First  Symphony  (for  or- 
chestra with  organ)  in  1924-25.  It  was  performed 
by  this  orchestra  February  20-21,  1925,  when  Mile. 
Nadia  Boulanger  played  the  organ  part.  The  com- 
poser revised  this  symphony  as  an  orchestral  work 
without  organ,  and  in  this  form  it  was  performed  by 
this  orchestra  February  15-16,  1935.  His  Second 
Symphony,  entitled  "Short  Symphony,"  is  a  work  of 
great  rhythmic  complexity.  It  was  performed  in 
1934    in    Mexico    under    the    direction    of    Carlos 
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Chavez.     It  was  repeated  there  in  1941  and  1946.* 

Mr.  Copland  divulges  that  he  had  been  "collect- 
ing themes  over  a  period  of  years  with  the  idea  of 
some  day  writing  a  symphony."  When  he  received 
his  commission  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foun- 
dation in  1943,  he  began  actually  to  plan  the  sym- 
phony. He  began  work  upon  the  score  in  August, 
1944,  during  a  summer  stay  in  a  small  Mexican  vil- 
lage. The  first  movement  was  completed  in  April 
and  the  second  in  August  of  the  following  year.  The 
third  movement  was  finished  in  January,  1946,  and 
the  finale  on  September  29,  barely  in  time  for  the 
necessary  copying  of  parts  for  the  first  performance. 

"Inevitably  the  writing  of  a  symphony,"  says  Mr. 
Copland,  "brings  with  it  the  question  of  what  it  is 
meant  to  express.  I  suppose  if  I  forced  myself  I 
could  invent  an  ideological  basis  for  my  symphony. 
But  if  I  did,  I'd  be  bluffing  —  or  at  any  rate,  adding 
something  ex  post  facto,  something  that  might  or 
might  not  be  true,  but  which  played  no  role  at  the 
moment  of  creation.  Harold  Clurman  put  my 
meaning  well  when  he  wrote  recently  that  music  is 
a  'reflection  of  and  response  to  specific  worlds  of 
men:  it  is  play,  it  is  speech,  it  is  unconscious  result 
and  conscious  statement  all  at  the  same  time.'  Any- 
thing more  specific  than  that  in  relation  to  so-called 
absolute  music  is  suspect.  In  other  words  —  to  use 
a  well  worn  phrase  —  I  prefer  to  let  the  music 
'speak  for  itself.' 

"One  aspect  of  the  Symphony  ought  to  be  pointed 
out:  it  contains  no  folk  or  popular  material.  Dur- 
ing the  late  twenties  it  was  customary  to  pigeon- 
hole me  as  composer  of  symphonic  jazz,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  jazz.  More  recently  I  have  been  cata- 
logued as  a  folk-lorist  and  purveyor  of  Americana. 

*  There  has  not  been  a  concert  performance  of  this  sym- 
phony in  America,  but  a  broadcast  performance  by  the 
NBC  Symphony,  January  9,  1944,  under  Leopold  Stokow- 
ski.  Copland's  "Symphonic  Ode,"  written  for  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  his 
"Dance  Symphony,"  which  is  really  a  symphonic  compila- 
tion from  his  ballet  "Grohg,"  are  not  considered  by  their 
composer  to  be  symphonies  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
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Any  reference  to  jazz  or  folk  material  in  this  work 
was  purely  unconscious. 

"For  the  sake  of  those  who  like  a  purely  musical 
guide  through  unfamiliar  terrain  I  add  a  break- 
down by  movements  of  the  technical  outlines  of  the 
work : 

"I.  Molto  moderato:  The  opening  movement, 
which  is  broad  and  expressive  in  character,  opens 
and  closes  in  the  key  of  E  major.  (Formally  it 
bears  no  relation  to  the  sonata-allegro  with  which 
symphonies  usually  begin.)  The  themes  —  three 
in  number  —  are  plainly  stated :  the  first  is  in  the 
strings,  at  the  very  start  without  introduction ; 
the  second  in  related  mood  in  violas  and  oboes; 
the  third,  of  a  bolder  nature,  in  the  trombones  and 
horns.  The  general  form  is  that  of  an  arch,  in 
which  the  central  portion  is  more  animated,  and 
the  final  section  an  extended  coda,  presenting  a 
broadened  version  of  the  opening  material.  Both 
first  and  third  themes  are  referred  to  again  in 
later  movements  of  the  Symphony. 

"II.  Allegro  molto:  The  form  of  this  movement 
stays  closer  to  normal  symphonic  procedure.  It 
is  the  usual  scherzo,  with  first  part,  trio,  and  return. 
A  brass  introduction  leads  to  the  main  theme,  which 
is  stated  three  times  in  part  I :  at  first  in  horns  and 
violas  with  continuation  in  clarinets,  then  in  unison 
strings,  and  finally  in  augmentation  in  the  lower 
brass.  The  three  statements  of  the  theme  are 
separated  by  the  usual  episodes.  After  the  climax 
is  reached,  the  trio  follows  without  pause.  Solo 
woodwinds  sing  the  new  trio  melody  in  lyrical 
and  canonical  style.  The  strings  take  it  up,  and 
add  a  new  section  of  their  own.  The  recapitu- 
lation of  part  I  is  not  literal.  The  principal  theme 
of  the  scherzo  returns  in  a  somewhat  disguised 
form  in  the  solo  piano,  leading  through  previous 
episodic  material  to  a  full  restatement  in  the  tutti 
orchestra.  This  is  climaxed  by  a  return  to  the 
lyrical  trio  theme,  this  time  sung  in  canon  and  in 
fortissimo  by  the  entire  orchestra. 

"III.  Andantino  quasi  allegretto:  The  third 
movement  is  freest  of  all  informal  structure.  Al- 
though it  is  built  up  sectionally,  the  various  sections 
are  intended  to  emerge  one  from  the  other  in  con- 
tinuous flow,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  closely- 
knit  series  of  variations.  The  opening  section, 
however,  plays  no  role  other  than  that  of  intro- 
ducing the  main  body  of  the  movement. 

"High  up  in  the  unaccompanied  first  violins  is 
heard  a  rhythmically  transformed  version  of  the 
third  (trombone)  theme  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  Symphonv.  It  is  briefly  developed  in  contra- 
puntal style,  and  comes  to  a  full  close,  once  again 
in  the  key  of  E  major.  A  new  and  more  tonal 
theme  is  introduced  in  the  solo  flute.  This  is  the 
melody  that  supplies  the  thematic  substance  for 
the   sectional   metamorphoses   that   follow:   at   first 
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with  quiet  singing  nostalgia ;  then  faster  and  heavier 
—  almost  dance-like ;  then  more  child-like  and 
naive,  and  finally  vigorous  and  forthright.  Im- 
perceptibly the  whole  movement  drifts  off  into  the 
higher  regions  of  the  strings,  out  of  which  floats  the 
single  line  of  the  beginning,  sung  by  a  solo  violin 
and  piccolo,  accompanied  this  time  by  harps  and 
celesta.  The  third  movement  calls  for  no  brass, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  horn  and  trumpet. 

"IV.  Molto  deliberato  (Fanfare)  —  Allegro 
resoluto:  The  final  movement  follows  without 
pause.  It  is  the  longest  movement  of  the  Symphony, 
and  closest  in  structure  to  the  customary  sonata- 
allegro  form.  The  opening  fanfare  is  based  on 
'Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man,'  which  I  composed 
in  1942  at  the  invitation  of  Eugene  Goosens  for  a 
series  of  wartime  fanfares  introduced  under  his 
direction  by  the  Cincinnati  Symphony.  In  the 
present  version  it  is  first  played  pianissimo  by  flutes 
and  clarinets,  and  then  suddenly  given  out  by  brass 
and  percussion.  The  fanfare  serves  as  preparation 
for  the  main  body  of  the  movement  which  follows. 
The  components  of  the  usual  form  are  there :  a  first 
theme  in  animated  sixteenth-note  motion;  a  second 
theme  —  broader  and  more  song-like  in  character; 
a  full-blown  development  and  a  refashioned  return 
to  the  earlier  material  of  the  movement,  leading  to 
a  peroration.  One  curious  feature  of  the  move- 
ment consists  in  the  fact  that  the  second  theme  is  to 
be  found  embedded  in  the  development  section  in- 
stead of  being  in  its  customary  place.  The  develop- 
ment, as  such,  concerns  itself  with  the  fanfare  and 
first  theme  fragments.  A  shrill  tutti  chord,  with 
flutter-tongued  brass  and  piccolos,  brings  the  de- 
velopment to  a  close.  What  follows  is  not  a  reca- 
pitulation in  the  ordinary  sense.  Instead,  a  delicate 
interweaving  of  the  first  theme  in  the  higher  solo 
woodwinds  is  combined  with  a  quiet  version  of  the 
fanfare  in  the  two  basoons.  Combined  with  this, 
the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
Symphony  is  quoted,  first  in  the  violins,  and  later 
in  the  solo  trombone.  Near  the  end  a  full-voiced 
chanting  of  the  second  song-like  theme  is  heard  in 
horns  and  trombones.  The  Symphony  concludes  on 
a  massive  restatement  of  the  opening  phrase  with 
which  the  entire  work  began." 


"HAROLD  IN  ITALY," 

Symphony  in  four  movements  with 

Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  La  Cote  Saint- Andre  (Isere),  December  n,  1803; 
died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


"Harold  en  Italie,  Symphonie  en  IV  parties  avec  un  alto 
Principal,  Op.  16,"  was  composed  in  1834.  It  had  its  first 
performance  at  a  concert  given  by  Berlioz  at  the  Conserva- 
toire in  Paris,  November  23,  1834.     The  first  performance 
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Public  Rehearsals 

The  public  will  be  admitted  to  three  Saturday 
morning  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  the  Shed  (July  26,  August  2,  August  9). 
The  admission  fee  will  be  $1,  the  proceeds  to  be 
devoted  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra  mem- 
bers.    Each  rehearsal  begins  at  10  A.M.  promptly. 


in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  under  the  direction 
of  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  May  9,  1863,  when 
E.  Mollenhauer  was  the  soloist.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  again  by  Theodore  Thomas,  October  28,  1874, 
Charles  Baetens,  soloist.  The  first  performance  of  "Harold 
in  Italy"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  on  February  19,  1884   (viola  solo,  Henry  Heindl). 

The  orchestration  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  tw:o  cornets-a-pistons ,  three  trombones 
and  tuba  (or  ophicleide),  timpani,  tambourines,  cymbals, 
triangle,  harp  and  strings.  There  is  an  indication  in  the 
score  that  the  solo  player  "should  be  placed  at  the  front 
of  the  stage,  near  the  audience  and  removed  from  the 
orchestra."     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Humbert  Ferrand. 

Berlioz  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs  that  his  intention 
in  composing  his  "Harold  in  Italy"  was  "to  write 
for  the  orchestra  a  series  ot  scenes  in  which  the  solo 
viola  should  figure  as  a  more  or  less  active  personage 
of  constantly  preserved  individuality ;  I  wished  to 
put  the  viola  in  the  midst  of  poetic  recollections  left 
me  by  my  wanderings  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  make  it  a 
sort  of  melancholy  dreamer,  after  the  manner  of 
Byron's  Childe  Harold.  Hence  the  title,  'Harold 
en  Italie.'  As  in  the  'Symphonic  Fantastique'  a  chief 
theme  (the  first  song  of  the  viola)  reappears 
throughout  the  work ;  but  there  is  this  difference : 
the  theme  of  the  'Symphonie  Fantastique'  the  'fixed 
idea,'  interposes  itself  persistently  as  an  episodic  and 
passionate  thought  in  the  midst  of  scenes  which  are 
foreign  to  it  and  modifies  them;  while  the  song  of 
Harold  is  added  to  other  songs  of  the  orchestra  with 
which  it  is  contrasted  both  in  movement  and  char- 
acter and  without  any  interruption  of  the  develop- 
ment." The  text  of  Byron's  "Childe  Harold"  is 
not  involved  in  Berlioz's  plans.  The  composer  no 
more  than  borrowed  from  the  melancholy  English- 
man the  concept  of  the  romantic  poet  wandering 
about  the  Italian  countryside,  adding  his  individual 
comment  to  the  scenes  which  passed  before  his  eyes. 

The  history  of  Berlioz's  "Harold  in  Italy"  began, 
according  to  the  Memoirs,  with  a  concert  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  on  December  22,  1833,  a  con- 
cert where  the  "Symphonie  Fantastique"  had  a  re- 
markable success,  "taking  the  whole  room  by  storm" 
and  turning  the  tide  of  popularity  in  his  favor. 
"And  then,"  says  Berlioz,  "to  crown  my  happiness, 
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after  the  audience  had  gone  out,  a  man  with  a  long 
mane  of  hair,  with  piercing  eyes,  with  a  strange  and 
haggard  face,  one  possessed  by  genius,  a  colossus 
among  giants,  whom  I  had  never  seen  and  whose 
appearance  moved  me  profoundly,  was  alone  and 
waiting  for  me  in  the  hall,  stopped  me  to  press  my 
hand,  overwhelmed  me  with  burning  praise,  which 
set  fire  to  my  heart  and  head :  it  was  Paganini! 

"Some  weeks  after  this  vindicatory  concert  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  Paganini  came  to  see  me.  'I 
have  a  marvelous  viola,'  he  said,  'an  admirable 
Stradivarius,  and  I  wish  to  play  it  in  public.  But 
I  have  no  music  ad  hoc.  Will  you  write'a  solo  piece 
for  the  viola  ?  You  are  the  only  one  I  can  trust  for 
such  a  work.' 

'Yes,  indeed,'  I  answered,  'your  proposition 
flatters  me  more  than  I  can  say,  but,  to  make  such  a 
virtuoso  as  you  shine  in  a  piece  of  this  nature,  it  is 
necessary  to  play  the  viola,  and  I  do  not  play  it. 
You  are  the  only  one,  it  seems  to  me,  who  can  solve 
the  problem.'  'No,  no;  I  insist,'  said  Paganini;  'you 
will  succeed;  as  for  me,  I  am  too  sick  at  present  to 
compose  ;  I  could  not  think  of  it.' 

"I  tried  then  to  please  the  illustrious  virtuoso  by 
writing  a  solo  piece  for  the  viola,  but  a  solo  com- 
bined with  the  orchestra  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
would  not  injure  the  expression  of  the  orchestral 
mass,  for  I  was  sure  that  Paganini,  by  his  incom- 
parable artistry,  would  know  how  to  make  the 
viola  always  the  dominating  instrument. 

"His  proposal  seemed  new  to  me,  and  I  soon  had 
developed  in  my  head  a  very  happy  idea,  and  I  was 
eager  for  the  realization.  The  first  movement  was 
hardly  completed,  when  Paganini  wished  to  see  it. 
He  looked  at  the  rests  for  the  viola  in  the  allegro 
and  exclaimed:  'No,  it  is  not  that:  there  are  too 
many  rests  for  me;  I  must  be  playing  all  the  time.' 
'I  told  you  so.'  I  answered;  'you  want  a  viola  con- 
certo, and  you  are  the  only  one  who  can  write  such 
a  concerto  for  yourself.'  Paganini  did  not  answer; 
he  seemed  disappointed,  and  left  me  without  speak- 
ing further  about  my  orchestral  sketch.  Some  days 
afterwards,  suffering  already  from  the  affection  of 
the  larynx  which  ultimately  killed  him,  he  went  to 
Nice,  and  returned  to  Paris  only  at  the  end  of  three 
years." 

Paganini  did  not  hear  the  symphony  until  De- 
cember 16,  1838.  It  was  another  Conservatoire 
concert.  Berlioz  conducted  both  the  "Fantastique" 
the  "Harold  in  Italy"  Symphonies.  Paganini  was 
enraptured  and,  observing  how  his  colleague  wras 
hampered  on  every  side  in  the  realization  of  his 
creative  powers,  made  him  a  present  of  twenty 
thousand  francs.*  Berlioz  concludes  his  colorful 
account  of  this  episode : 

*  Some  accused  Paganini  of  making  a  grand  gesture  of 
generosity  to  offset  a  reputation  for  closeness.  Others  in- 
timated that  Paganini  was  reaping  undue  glory  by  acting 


as  intermediary  for  an  anonymous  donor,  perhaps  Bertin. 
There  has  been  no  evidence  to  cast  legitimate  doubt  upon 
Paganini's  integrity  in  the  affair. 

"Having  discharged  my  debts,  and  finding  my- 
self still  in  possession  of  a  considerable  sum,  my  one 
idea  was  to  spend  it  in  the  way  of  music.  'I  must,' 
I  said  to  myself,  'leave  off  all  other  work,  and  write 
a  masterpiece,  on  a  grand  new  plan,  a  splendid  work, 
full  of  passion  and  imagination,  and  worthy  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  illustrious  artist  to  whom  I  owe  so 
much." 

He  decided  to  compose  a  symphony  with  voices 
upon  "the  sublime  and  ever-novel  theme  of  Shakes- 
peare's 'Romeo  and  Juliet'."  He  wrote  it  "in 
seven  months,  never  pausing  for  more  than  three  or 
four  days  out  of  every  thirty."  Meanwhile  Paganini 
could  not  leave  the  Riviera  on  account  of  his  health. 
He  died  on  November  25  of  the  following  year 
(1840).  Whether  by  circumstance  or  disinclina- 
tion, he  never  played  in  the  "Harold  in  Italy"  Sym- 
phony. 

WILLIAM  PRIMROSE  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
August  23,  1904.  The  son  of  a  professional  viola  player, 
William  Primrose  nevertheless  studied  violin  and  first 
toured  as  a  violin  virtuoso.  After  studying  with  Eugene 
Ysaye  he  followed  that  master's  advice  and  made  the  viola 
his  instrument.  He  first  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1930  as  violist  in  the  London  String  Quartet,  with  which 
group  he  also  toured  this  country  in  subsequent  seasons 
(he  again  played  viola  in  this  quartet  when  it  was  re- 
organized last  season).  In  1938  he  became  first  viola  with 
the  NBC  Orchestra  in  New  York.  He  has  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  time  in  recent'  seasons  to  appearances  as  solo 
viola  and  in  chamber  music.  Mr.  Primrose  plays  the 
"Macdonald"  Stradivari  viola. 

{Continued  from  Page  4) 
consumer,  and  recreate  in  the  mind  and  conscious- 
ness of  the  wTide  listener  the  true  meaning  of  music, 
as  an  art  of  eternal  value. 

The  great  creative  artists  of  all  time  have  been 
active  builders  and  conquerors  of  the  passivity  and 
resistance  of  matter.  They  have  shaped  the  struc- 
ture of  life,  culture  and  art  for  many  centuries  and 
generations.  Today,  wTe  may  not  have  a  Plato  in 
philosophy,  a  Shakespeare  in  drama,  a  Tolstoy  in 
literature,  a  Michelangelo  in  art  and  sculpture,  or  a 
Beethoven  in  music.  But  we  possess  their  heritage. 
The  era  of  the  colossuses  may  have  passed,  but  the 
burden  of  responsibility  for  the  safety  and  advance 
of  art  and  culture  rests  with  their  spiritual  follow- 
ers, whose  number  multiplies  with  every  new  gen- 
eration and  every  turn  of  a  century.  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  meet  this  formidable  assignment?  Have 
we  the  courage  to  break  away  from  the  banality  of 
mere  "enjoyment"  to  the  realm  of  pure  joy  to  which 
music  belongs? 

Have  we  the  power  to  liberate  music  from  all 
that  is  superficial  and  foreign  to  its  ideals? 

Is  our  mind  free  from  the  smallness  and  limita- 
tions of  our  "ego?" 
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Is  our  heart  burning  within  us?  The  cause  of 
music  asks  not  for  action  alone :  it  asks  for  an  all 
consuming  love,  renunciation  of  self,  and  will  for 
sacrifice. 

Beethoven,  that  titan  in  music,  that  great  master, 
man  and  martyr,  wrote:  "Let  us  sacrifice  life  for 
art:  let  it  be  a  sanctuary.  ..." 

This,  indeed,  is  the  first  step  on  the  road  of  our 
spiritual  reform.  With  new  concentrated  energy 
we  shall  then  enter  a  world  of  conflict  and  lay  open 
the  creative  meaning  of  music  and  the  arts  in  the 
complex  structure  of  life. 

The  progress  of  the  evolution  of  music,  this  high- 
est attainment  in  art,  is  not  unlike  the  evolution  of 
democracy,  representing  the  highest  ideals  of  the 
political  and  social  form  of  government.  Both  as- 
pire to  spiritual  equality  and  freedom. 

Music  in  the  past  experienced  the  aristocratic  rule 
of  the  Maecenas  that  kept  music  in  a  lofty  and  noble, 
yet  restricted  sphere.  Since  the  advent  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  our  industrial  age,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Maecenas  was  gradually  succeeded  by 
larger  groups,  firms,  agencies  and  corporations,  the 
patronage  of  which  offered  many  advantages  and 
created  a  wide  public,  yet  held  the  danger  of  mech- 
anization and  commercialization. 

The  ultimate  support  of  the  arts,  to  which  the 
evolution  of  life  points,  must  come  from  the  demo- 
cratic state. 

My  appeal  from  Tanglewood,  a  year  ago,  was 
not  a  voice  in  the  wilderness:  it  was  heard,  and  it 
will  be  heard  again  and  again  until  action  is  taken 
and  the  support  of  the  arts  becomes  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  state. 

America,  the  holder  of  great  democratic  ideals  and 
traditions,  who  gave  the  world  that  immortal  and 
unsurpassed  human  document — the  Declaration  of 


Independence,  must  awaken  to  this  consciousness. 

This  Government,  while  extending  aid  to  coun- 
tries wrecked  and  ravaged  by  war,  must  be  reminded 
that  the  light  of  art  and  culture,  with  which 
America  is  blessed,  can  and  will  prevent  future 
world  catastrophies. 

Art  and  culture  are  the  guardians  of  peace:  they 
abhor  war  and  revolution  as  disrupting  the  peaceful 
development,  the  advance  and  happiness  of  man. 

Every  American  must  be  reminded  of  these  words 
by  Jefferson  written  over  a  century  ago : 

"I  shall  not  die  without  the  hope  that  light  and 
liberty  are  on  a  steady  advance  .  .  .  and  even 
should  the  cloud  of  barbarism  and  despotism  again 
obscure  the  science  and  liberties  of  Europe,  this 
country  remains  to  preserve  and  restore  light  and 
liberty  to  them  .  .  ."  Great  words  of  deep  pro- 
phetic insight. 

Today  of  all  time  the  people  of  America  and  we 
artists,  especially,  must  devote  our  lives  to  serve 
humanity,  ready  to  sacrifice  material  welfare  in  the 
presence  of  the  profound  economic  crisis  of  the 
world. 

Never  before  has  history  offered  so  vast  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  to  ourselves  that  we  indeed  have  a 
right  to  live  and  serve  humanity,  that  we  are  men 
of  heart,  mind,  and  soul. 

This  address  may  appear  to  you,  my  dear  young 
friends,  as  extending  beyond  the  scope  and  objective 
aims  of  our  school. 

Yet,  it  is  precisely  in  an  art  center  that  youth  is 
acutely  sensitive  to  the  pulse  of  life,  that  it  feverishly 
responds  to  surging  world  problems  and  is  stirred  to 
a  deep  and  keen  sense  of  world  responsibility. 

Let  our  ascending  love  and  passion  for  art  descend 
in  love  and  compassion  to  mankind ! 

Serge  Koussevitzky 


Welcome  to  the  Berkshires  ... 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  greet  anew  Festival  visitors  of 
previous  seasons  —  and  meet  those  of  you  who  are  visiting  Tangle- 
wood  for  the  first  time. 

A  cordial  welcome  to  you  all  !  We  hope  we  may  be  of  service 
to  you  during  your  visit. 


ENGLAND  BROTHERS 


Pittsfield 


The  Largest  Department  Store  in  Berkshire  County 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Fifth  Program 

Sunday  Afternoon,  July  27,  at  3:30 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Conducting 

Mozart Overture  "The  Magic  Flute" 

Stravinsky "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  ("The  Rite  of  Spring") 

Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia 
I.  The  Adoration  of  the  Earth 

Introduction  —  Harbingers  of  Spring  —  Dance  of  the  Adolescents 
—  Abduction  —  Spring  Rounds  —  Games  of  the  Rival  Towns  — 
The  Procession  of  the  Wise  Men  — -  The  Adoration  of  the  Earth 
(The  Wise  Men)  —  Dance  of  the  Earth 

II.  The  Sacrifice 

Introduction  —  Mysterious  Circles  of  the  Adolescents  —  Glorifica- 
tion of  the  Chosen  One  —  Evocation  of  the  Ancestors  —  The  Sacri- 
ficial Dance  of  the  Chosen  One 

INTERMISSION 


Schubert     

I.  Andante;  x^llegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.  Andante  con  moto 


Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Finale 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


Victor  Records 
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Fifth  Program 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  (born  in  Lawrence,  Massa- 
chusetts, August  25,  1 91 8)  attended  the  Boston  Latin  School 
and  then  Harvard  College,  graduating  in  1939.  He  was 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia  for  two 
years,  where  he  studied  conducting  with  Fritz  Reiner,  or- 
chestration with  Randall  Thompson,  and  piano  with 
Isabella  Vengerova.  At  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  studied  conducting 
with  Serge  Koussevitzky.  He  returned  as  his  assistant  in 
conducting  in  the  third  year  of  the  School,  1942,  and 
joined  the  faculty  in  the  same  capacity  for  1946.  In  the 
season  1943-44,  he  was  assistant  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society.  He  has  appeared  with 
many  orchestras  as  guest  conductor,  including  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  January  28,  1944  (when  he  conducted 
his  "Jeremiah"  Symphony),  November  22,  1944,  and  March 
22,  1946.  In  1945  he  became  director  of  the  New  York 
City  Symphony. 

His  ballets  "Fancy  Free"  and  "Facsimile"  have  been 
produced  by  the  Ballet  Theatre.  He  wrote  the  music  for 
"On  the  Town,"  first  performed  in  Boston  December  13, 
1944,  and  a  success  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  Bernstein  has  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
Europe  as  guest  conductor,  where  he  led  orchestras  in 
Palestine,  Prague,  Paris,  Brussels  and  Scheveningen  (Hol- 
land). 

"LE  SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPS" 

("The  Rite  of  Spring"): 

Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia,  in  Two  Parts 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  on 
June   17,   1882 


Stravinsky  composed  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  in  the 
years  1912  and  191 3.  The  first  performance  was  by  the 
Ballet  Russe  of  Diaghilev,  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs- 
filysees,  Paris,  May  29,  191 3.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted, 
and  introduced  the  music  in  concert  form  at  his  own  con- 
certs at  the  Casino,  April  5,  1914.  The  first  performance 
in  this  country  was  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in 
Philadelphia,  March  3,  1922.  The  first  performance 
in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, January  25,   1924. 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  two  piccolos,  flute  in 
G,  four  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  a  second  English 
horn),  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (one  interchangeable 
with  a  second  bass  clarinet),  clarinet  in  E-flat,  bass  clar- 
inet, four  bassoons  (one  interchangeable  with  second 
double-bassoon),  double-bassoon,  eight  horns  (two  inter- 
changeable with  Bayreuth  tubas),  four  trumpets,  trumpet 
in  D,  bass  trumpet,  three  trombones,  two  tubas,  four  kettle- 
drums, small  kettledrum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals, 
antique  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  rape  guero  (scratcher), 
and  strings. 

The  score  is  in  two  distinct  sections:  "The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Earth"  and  "The  Sacrifice."  The  vari- 
ous episodes  (including  the  introductions  to  each 
part)  are  each  an  entity  in  itself.   They 'are  played  in 


continuous  succession,  but  without  preamble  or 
"bridge"  passages.  Stravinsky  in  this  music  is  noth- 
ing if  not  direct  and  to  the  point.  Much  has  been 
written  about  the  influence  of  "Le  Sacre"  upon  the 
course  of  musical  composition.  One  of  its  most 
obvious  effects  was  to  clear  away  the  nineteenth- 
century  verbiage  of  preparatory,  mood-establishing 
measures,  circuitous  development,  and  repetitious 
conclusions. 

The  introduction,  which  has  been  called  "the  mys- 
tery of  the  physical  world  in  spring,"  is  a  slow  and 
ceremonious  music,  opening  in  the  unfamiliar  top 
register  of  the  bassoon,  and  weaving  its  way  through 
the  wind  choir,  with  no  more  than  a  slight  reinforce- 
ment in  the  strings.  The  curtain  (in  the  original 
ballet)  rises  upon  a  ritual  dance  of  the  adolescents, 
youths  and  maidens  who  perform  a  ceremonial  of 
earth  worship,  stamping  to  a  forceful  rhythm  of  dis- 
placed accents,  which  produce  a  pattern  by  their 
regular  recurrence.  A  mock  abduction  "Jeu  de 
rapt"  follows  as  part  of  the  ceremony,  a  presto  o! 
even  more  complexity  and  interest  of  rhythm,  with 
changes  of  beat  from  measure  to  measure  3-8,  5-8, 
3-8,  4-8,  5-8,  6-8,  2-8,  etc.  There  follows  a  round 
dance  of  spring  (" Rondes  Printanieres") ,  which  be- 
gins, tranquillo,  with  a  folk-like  tune,  after  which 
a  curious  syncopated  rhythmic  figure  works  up  to  a 
furious  climax  and  brings  a  return  of  the  tranquillo 
measures.  The  games  of  the  rival  communities  is  a 
molto  allegro,  again  in  rapidly  changing  rhythmic 
signatures.  This  introduces  the  "Procession  of  the 
Sage,"  the  oldest  member  of  the  tribe,  "the  cele- 
brant, whose  function  it  is  to  consecrate  the  soil  for 
its  coming  renewal."  The  tubas  introduce  him  with 
a  ponderous  theme.  The  first  part  ends  with  a 
"dance  of  the  earth,"  prestissimo,  a  music  of  rising 
excitement,  with  intricate  fanfares  from  the  eighth 
horns. 

The  second  part  opens  with  a  mysterious  largo 
which  Stravinsky  is  said  to  have  described  as  "the 
Pagan  Night,"  although  the  score  bears  merely  the 
word  "Introduction."  It  is  largely  a  music  of  poign- 
ant shifting  harmonies,  pianissimo,  from  which  rises 
in  the  strings  a  melody  of  haunting;  suggestion.  "A 
deep  sadness  pervades  it,"  wrote  Edwin  Evans,  "but 
this  sadness  is  physical,  not  sentimental.  ...  It  is 
gloomy  with  the  oppression  of  vast  forces  of  Nature, 
pitiful  with  the  helplessness  of  living  creatures  in 
their  presence."  This  leads  into  the  "Mysterious 
Circles  of  the  Adolescents,"  andante,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  introduction,  and  a  theme  first  set  forth 
by  the  bass  flute,-  with  answer  by  two  clarinets  in 
consecutive  sevenths.  "The  Glorification  of  the 
Chosen  One" :  again  there  are  complex  rhythms  of 
increasing  excitement.  The  "Evocation  of  the  An- 
cestors" moves  through  chords  of  a  ponderous 
solemnity  to  the  "Ritual  of  the  Ancestors" :  a  light 
and  regular  pizzicato  with  a  sinuous  duet  for  Eng- 
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lish  horn  and  bass  flute  to  which  other  wind  instru- 
ments are  joined  in  increasing  elaboration.  "The 
Sacrificial  Dance  of  the  Chosen  One":  The  danceMs 
of  extraordinary  elaboration  of  rhythm,  in  which 
the  orchestra  is  used  more  massively  than  before. 
"Now  the  elected  victim,  who  has  thus  far  remained 
motionless  throughout  these  activities,  begins  her 
sacrifice;  for  the  final  act  of  propitiation  has  been 
demanded,  and  she  must  dance  herself  to  death.  The 
music  expresses  the  mystical  rapture  of  this  invoca- 
tion of  vernal  fertility  in  rhythms  of  paroxysmal 
frenzy,  reaching  a  delirious  culmination  as  the  vic- 
tim falls  dead." 


SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR, 
NO.  7 

By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at 
Vienna  November  19,  1828 


Schubert  wrote  this  posthumous  symphony  in  1828.  What 
was  probably  its  first  performance  was  given  at  the 
Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  March  21,  1839,  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn conducting.  The  first  performance  in  America  was 
by   the    Philharmonic    Society   in    New   York,    January    11, 

1 851.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  on  October  6, 

1852,  with  a  small  orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Suck. 


The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

January  31  last  marked  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Franz  Schubert.  It  was  a  hundred  and 
six  years  ago  that  this  symphony  was  resurrected 
and  performed  in  Leipzig,  at  which  time  eleven 
years  had  passed  since  the  composition  of  the  sym- 
phony and  the  death  of  its  composer. 

Schubert  turned  out  six  symphonies  in  his  earlier 
composing  years,  from  the  time  that,  as  a  pupil  of 
sixteen  at  the  Konvikt  (the  school  of  the  Imperial 
Choir  at  Vienna)  he  filled  sheets  with  ready  music 
for  the  small  school  orchestra  in  which  he  was  a 
violinist.  In  1816  he  wrote  his  Fourth  ("Tragic") 
Symphony  and  his  Fifth  (without  trumpets  and 
drums)  ;  in  1818,  reaching  his  twenty-first  year  he 
produced  his  Sixth  in  C  major,  still  for  a  small 
orchestra.  These  three  works,  containing  manv  of 
the  beautiful  pages  characteristic  of  the  young  Schu- 
bert, were  yet  modest  in  design,  having  been  planned 
for  the  immediate  uses  of  the  "Amateur  Society," 
the  outgrowth  of  a  friendly  quartet  which  had  long 
met  as  such  in  his  father's  house. 

Having  come  of  age,  the  young  man  turned  his 
musical  thoughts  away  from  symphonies,  a  form 
which  he  fulfilled  only  twice  in  the  remainder  of 
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his  life.*  In  1822  he  wrote  another,  or  at  least  two 
movements  of  another.  The  "Unfinished"  Sym- 
phony may  be  said  to  be  the  first  which  Schubert 
wrote  entirely  to  the  prompting  of  his  free  musical 
inclinations,  and  not  to  the  constricted  proportions 
of  a  group  of  half-skilled  friends  who  could  with 
difficulty  muster  a  trumpeter  or  a  set  of  kettledrums. 
Anselm  Hiittenbrenner,  to  whom  he  dispatched  the 
score  for  the  Styrian  Society  at  Gratz,  casually  laid 
the  unplayed  symphony  in  a  drawer  and  forgot  it. 
This  indifference  did  not  visibly  disturb  the  com- 
poser, to  whom  the  act  of  creation  seems  always  ti 
have  been  infinitely  more  important  than  the  possi- 
bilities (which  were  usually  meagre  enough)  of  per- 
formance or  recognition.  Once  more,  six  years  later, 
Schubert  spread  his  symphonic  wings,  this  time 
with  no  other  dictator  than  his  soaring  fancy.  Diffi- 
culty, length,  orchestration,  these  were  not  ordered 
by  the  compass  of  any  orchestra  he  knew.  Schubert 
in  his  more  rarefied  lyrical  flights  composed  far 
above  the  heads  of  the  small  circle  of  singers  or  play- 
ers with  whom  his  music-making  was  identified. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  wrote  at  those 
times  for  the  larger  world  he  never  encountered  in 

*  He  did  make,  in  1821,  a  complete  outline  of  a  symphony 
in  E  minor-E  major  with  the  notation  and  scoring  only 
partly  filled  in.  The  symphony  was  performed  in  Vienna 
in  the  season  1934 — 1935  by  Felix  Weingartner.  A  "Gas- 
tein"  Symphony,  vaguely  referred  to  in  the  correspondence, 
remains  a  legend,  for  no  trace  of  it  has  been  found. 


his  round  of  humble  dealings  and  for  coming  genera- 
tions unnumbered.  In  this  wise  did  the  symphony  in 
C  major  come  into  being  —  the  symphony  which 
showed  a  new  and  significant  impulse  in  a  talent 
long  since  of  immortal  stature ;  the  symphony  which 
it  became  the  privilege  and  triumph  of  Schumann  to 
resurrect  years  later,  and  make  known  to  the  world. 

Expressions  of  opinion  by  Schubert  on  his  works 
are  here,  as  elsewhere,  scanty  and  unreliable.  It  is 
known  that  he  presented  the  score  to  the  Musik- 
verein  in  Vienna.  The  parts  were  actually  written 
out  and  distributed,  and  the  symphony  tried  in  re- 
hearsal. "The  Symphony  was  soon  laid  aside,"  so 
reports  Schubert's  early  biographer,  Kreissle  von 
Hellborn,  who  in  1861  first  published  his  findings  of 
Schubert's  life  after  consultation  with  those  who 
knew  and  remembered  him.  The  score  was  found 
to  be  "too  long  and  difficult,  and  Schubert  advised 
them  to  accept  and  perform  in  its  stead  hi>  Sixth 
Symphony-  (also  in  C)."  The  tale  has  been 
doubted,  but  it  is  easy  to  believe  —  not  that  the 
composer  had  any  qualms  about  the  essential  prac- 
ticability of  his  score  —  but  that  he  hastily  with- 
drew his  Pegasus  before  its  wings  could  be  entirely 
clipped  by  the  pedestrian  Gesellschaft.  A  sym- 
phony in  C  major  was  performed  by  the  Societv  a 
month  after  Schubert's  death  (December  14,  1828) 
and  repeated  in  March,  1829.  Whether  it  was  the 
great   "C   major"   or  the   Sixth   Symphony  in   the 
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same  key  is  a  point  which  will  never  be  cleared  up. 
In  any  case,  Schubert's  last  Symphony  was  unper- 
formed in  his  lifetime  and  lay  in  oblivion  until  ten 
years  afterwards,  when  Schumann  visited  Vienna 
and  went  through  a  pile  of  manuscripts  then  in 
possession  of  Franz's  brother,  Ferdinand  Schubert, 
fastened  upon  the  C  major  symphony,  and  sent  a 
copied  score  with  all  dispatch  to  his  friend  Men- 
delssohn, who  was  then  the  conductor  at  Leipzig. 
Mendelssohn  was  enthusiastic  —  as  enthusiastic  per- 
haps as  his  nature  permitted,  although  beside  the 
winged  words  of  Schumann  on  the  same  subject  his 
written  opinion  as  expressed  to  Moscheles  sounds 
cool  and  measured:  "We  recently  played  a  remark- 
able and  interesting  symphony  by  Franz  Schubert. 
It  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  best  works  which  we 
have  lately  heard.  Bright,  fascinating  and  original 
throughout,  it  stands  quite  at  the  head  of  his  instru- 
mental works."  The  performance  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  (March  21,  1839)  was  a  pronounced  success 
and  led  to  repetitions  (there  were  cuts  for  these 
performances).*  Mendelssohn  urged  the  score  upon 
the  secretary  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  Lon- 
don, and  attempted  to  put  it  on  a  programme  when 
he  visited  England.  The  players  found  this  straight- 
forward music  unreasonably  difficult  and  laughed  at 
the  oft-repeated  triplets  in  the  finale;  Mendelssohn 
forthwith  withdrew  the  score,  which  was  not  heard 
in  England  until  many  years  later  (April  5,  1856)  ; 
even  then,  it  was  finally  achieved  by  performances 
in  two  installments  of  two  movements  at  each  con- 
cert. It  is  said  that  a  similar  derision  from  the 
players  in  Paris  also  met  Habeneck's  efforts  to  intro- 
duce the  symphony  there.  It  may  seem  puzzling 
that  these  famous  triplets,  to  a  later  posterity  the 
very  stuff  of  swift  impulsion,  a  lifting  rhythm  of 
flight,  could  have  been  found  ridiculous.  But  a  dull 
and  lumbering  performance  might  well  turn  the 
constantly  reiterated  figuration  into  something  quite 
meaningless.  The  joke  lay,  not  in  the  measures 
themselves,  but  in  the  awkward  scrapings  of  the 
players  who  were  deriding,  them.  The  work,  thus 
put  aside  in  England  for  some  fifteen  years,  mean- 
while found  its  first  American  performance  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York  (January  11, 
1851),  Mr.  Eisfeld  conducting.  It  had  been  pub- 
lished a  year  previous. 


*  Vet  a  reviewer  of  the  first  performance  wrote  that  the 
work  lasted  "five  minutes  less  than  an  hour."  Eugene 
Goossens  once  wrote:  "Its  heavenly,  but  rather  excessive 
length  has  often  brought  up  the  vexed  question  of  'cuts,' 
and  even  the  purists  admit  that  the  work  does  not  suffer 
to  a  noticeable  degree  by  judicious  pruning  of  the  slow 
movement  and  finale.  I  use  the  word  'judicious,'  for  there 
are  only  two  'cuts'  possible  which  do  not  in  any  way  dis- 
turb the  shape  or  development  of  the  movement  in  ques- 
tion. Preferably,  however,  let  us  have  it  unmutilated — " 
(Chesterian,  November,  1928). 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM, 
Pittsfield 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  present  this  sum- 
mer at  the  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield,  an  exhibit  "Early 
Days  of  Tanglewood".  Opening  July  25,  this  will  con- 
tinue during  August.  Other  major  summer  exhibitions  at 
the  Berkshire  Museum  will  include  a  large  retrospective 
showing  of  the  works  of  the  Boston  artist,  Carl  Zerbe,  and 
works  by  Ben  Shahn,  Robert  Laurent  and  Tura  Bentz  of 
the  Boston  Museum  School,  which  is  holding  its  summer 
session  at  the  Berkshide  Museum. 

The  museum  is  open  free  to  the  public,  10-5  on  week- 
days, 2-5  on  Sundays  and  is  closed  Mondays.  Among  its 
permanent  exhibits  in  Art,  Science  and  Local  History  are 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  desk,  the  original 
"One  Hoss  Shay",  one  of  the  sledges  with  which  Admiral 
Peary  reached  the  North  Pole,  and  a  new,  colorful  relief 
model  of  Berkshire  County.  Important  Old  Master,  Hud- 
son River  and  modern  collections  together  with  extensive 
natural   history  collections  fill  two  acres  of  floor  space. 

Each  week-end  during  the  summer  the  museum  will 
sponsor  all  day  bus  tours  to  points  of  scenic  and  historical 
interest.  Outings  will  be  held  on  Sunday  one  week  and 
on  Saturday  the  next,  leaving  at  10:15  A.M.  and  return- 
ing by  5.  Complete  information  may  be  had  by  calling  or 
writing  the  Berkshire  Museum. 
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ROSAMOND  CHAPIN'S  PRODUCTION 

of 
"TRISTAN  AND  ISOLDE" 

in  new  English  text 

AT  JACOB'S  PILLOW  THEATRE 

on  Route  20,  Lee,  Massachusetts 

Friday,  August  1,  and  Friday,  August  8 

CURTAIN  AT  6:15  P.M.  sharp 

Intermission  for  Picnic  or  Buffet 

Full   dramatic  performance  with 

Rosamond  Chapin,  Edward  Dudley 

Marie  Powers,  Burt  Jahr 

All  seats  reserved  —  $3.60  (tax  incl.) 

Tickets  at  Jacob's  Pillow;  England  Bros., 

Pittsfield;  or  New  Boston  Inn 

BROOKSIDE  in  the  BERKSHIRES 

International  Scbool  for  Children  Open  to  Boys  and  Girls, 
5  to  15,  of  all  nationalities.  Emphasizes  world  culture, 
thorough  academic  training,  mutual  understanding  and 
individualized  guidance.  Provides  all-year  home  for  chil- 
dren of  professional  and  business  people.  Graduates  suc- 
cessful in  various  colleges  and  professions.  A  few  scholar- 
ships available.  Outdoor  sports,  800-acre  estate.  Summer 
camp.     Applications    accepted    now. 

Dr.  I.  M.  Altaraz,  Headmaster 
Great  Barrlngton,  Mass. 

WHEATLEIGH     IN  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

FOR  SALE 

Residence  of  the  late  Mrs.  Carlos  M.  de  Heredia 
situated  near  Tanglewood  —  high  elevation  —  lake 
shore  frontage  —  extensive  view  of  mountains  and 
lake.  .  .  . 

Complete  description  on  request.    Inquire  your  broker  or 

CENTRAL  HANOVER  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 

70  Broadway  New  York  City 


DIRECTORY 
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LENOX  NATIONAL  BANK 


General  Banking  Service 

TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 


Phone  Lenox  57 

LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

RICHARD  E.  WHALEN,  Prop. 

S.  S.  Pierce  Wines  Our  Specialty 

Beer     :     Ales     :     Legal  Beverages 

CHURCH  STREET  LENOX,  MASS. 

FRANCIS  PANTALEO 

Ladies'  Tailor  and  Importer 

LENOX,  MASS.  opp.  The  CURTIS  Hotel 

formerly  NEW  YORK 

Tel.  Lenox  95 

The  Village  Inn  lenox,  mass. 

Catering  to  an  Exclusive  Clientele  at 
Moderate  Rates 

A  Meal  -  a  Week-End  -  or  a  season 
Quiet  -  Pleasant  -  Attractive 
MRS.  J.  BUNNELL  FARNHAM 
Open  All  Year  Tel.  Lenox  20 

GREAT    BARRINGTON 


1921  YEARS  AGO  1947 

REG.     U.     S.     PAT.     OFFICE 

ANTIQUES 

Mrs.  J.   Van   Vleck  Brothers 
North   Egremont   Road     —     Great  Barrington 

OPEN  DAILY  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER 

*     *     #     * 

Also  now  being  offered  by  Appointment  Only 

CONTENTS  OF  MRS.  BROTHERS'  HOME 

Telephone:    Great  Barrington  224-R 


PITTSFIELD 


Stop  in  and  see  our  collection 
of  distinguished  gifts,  hand-made 
in  the  Berkshires. 
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BERKSHIRE  CRAFTS  •  PITTSFIELD 


162S  W.  Housatonic  St.— Near  W.  Pittsfield  Shaker  Village 


PITTSFIELD 


The  Open  Book  Shop,  Inc. 

BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  CARDS, 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

70  North  Street  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Dial  5514 


SHAPIRO    STUDIO 

Photographers 

HOME  PORTRAITURE  OUR  SPECIALTY 

37  North  Street     :     Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Telephone  2-7077 

WOOD    BROS. 

Berkshire  County's  Oldest  Music  Store 

421  North  St.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Tel.  7478 

Pianos  —  Radios  —  Records  —  Phonographs 
Sheet  Music  —  Schirmer  Library 

For  a  Gift  or  Home  Cooked  Food 
Stop  at 

THE  WOMAN'S  EXCHANGE 

193  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Gift  Shop    •    Antiques    •    Box  Lunches  on  Order 

SHEFFIELD 

SHEFFIELD    INN 

Sheffield,  Massachusetts 
on  Route  No.  7 

Stuart  M.  Beard,  2nd,  Owner  and  Mgr. 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 
ELSEWHERE 

BERKSHIRE  FARM  AGENCY 

LICENSED    BROKER 

Information  on  Farms,  Estates,  Acreage 

EAST  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 
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Sixty-Seventh  Season  ig/j.J-ig/j.8  October- April 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON \  I*  *ridaJ  Af<ernoons     «  S^  Afternoons 

y  24  Saturday  Evenings     6  Monday  Evenings 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY      ...     5  Wednesday  Evenings     5  Saturday  Afternoons 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y 5  Friday  Evening  Concerts 

METROPOLITAN  THEATRE,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  1 5  Tuesday  Evenings 

The  Orchestra  will  also  give  concerts  in  Cambridge  (6) ;  New  Haven  (3) ;  Hartford  (2) ;  New  London ; 
Northampton;  New  Brunswick;  Philadelphia;  Washington,  D.C.;  Pittsburgh;  Cincinnati;  Bloomington 
and  South  Bend,  Indiana;  Chicago  (2);  Ann  Arbor;  Detroit;  Rochester,  N.Y. 

For  Season  Ticket  Information  Address:  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

Anyone  leaving  name  and  address  {specifying  the  series  in  which  they  are  interested)  at  the  Festival  Ticket 

Office,  —  will  receive  full  information. 

Original  photographs  (9^"  x  13")  of  the  above  picture  are  on  sale  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  (the  proceeds  to 

be  devoted  to  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund). 
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(A)  THURSDAY  EVENING,  JULY  24,  AT  8:15 

Honegger  —  Symphony  for  Strings 

Debussy  —  "The  Sea,"  3  Orchestral  Sketches 

Brahms  —  Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major 


SATURDAY  EVENING,  JULY  26,  AT  8:15 

Barber  —  Overture,  "A  School  for  Scandal" 
Copland  —  Symphony  No.  3 
Berlioz  —  "Harold  in  Italy" 

Symphony  with  Viola  Solo 
Soloist  —  William  Primrose 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  27,  AT  3:30 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  Conducting 
Schubert  —  Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 
Stravinsky  —  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

(B)  BEETHOVEN  CYCLE 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JULY  31,  AT  8:15 
Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  major 
Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major 
Symphony  No.  3,  "Eroica" 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  2,  AT  8:15 
Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat  major 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5,  "Emperor" 
Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor 

Soloist  —  Jacob  Lateiner 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  3,  AT  3:30 

Symphony  No.  6,  "Pastorale" 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4,  in  G  major 
Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major 
Soloist  —  Joseph  Battista 

( Additional    Concert) 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  5,  AT  7:30 
Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major 
Symphony   No.   9,   with   Final    Chorus  on   Schiller's   "Ode 

to  Joy" 
(C)  THURSDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  7,  AT  8:15 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  Conducting 
Haydn  —  Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  102 
Hindemith  —  Violin  Concerto 
Schumann  —  Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major 
Soloist  —  Ruth  Posselt 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  9,  AT  8:15 
ROBERT  SHAW  Conducting 
Bach  —  Cantata 

Stravinsky  —  Symphony  of  Psalms 
Mozart  —  Requiem 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  10,  AT  3:30 
Martinu    —    Concerto    Grosso    for    Chamber    Orchestra, 

with  2  Pianos 
Ravel  —  Pavane 
Ravel  —  Bolero 
Tchaikovsky  —  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor 

(Soloists  for  August  5  and  9  to  be  announced) 


TICKET    INFORMATION — Remaining   tickets   on   sale  at   box   office — Telephone   Lenox   530 


Today's  greatest 
Masters  choose  the 


Over  one  hundred  famous  pianists, 
instrumentalists,  singers  and  conductors 
join  in  hailing  the  Baldwin  Piano  as 
supreme  on  the  concert  stage. 

The  same  superb  tone,  action,  and 
response  which  they  demand  make  the 
Baldwin  the  wisest  choice  for  your  home. 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  CO. 

CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 

Also  makers  of  Acrosonic,  Hamilton  and  Howard  Pianos 
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here  respect  for  piano  excellence 

prevails,  the  Steinway  is  invariably 

chosen  by  the  world's  leading 

musicians,  radio  stations,  music 

schools  and  symphony  orchestras. 

Over  90%  of  professional  musicians 

prefer  the  Steinway.  Over  30 

leading  symphony  orchestras  have 

named  the  Steinway  their 

official  piano. 


in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
new  Steinway  pianos  are  sold  ONLY  by 


.    STEINERT    &   SONS 


Arkansas  Philharmonic     — •- — — - 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Chattanooga  Symphony 
Cleveland  Orchestra 

Columbus  Philharmonic 
Dallas  Symphony 
Detroit  Symphony 
Duluth  Civic  Symphony 

El  Paso  Symphony 
Ft.  Wayne  Symphony 
Harrisburg  Symphony 
Hollywood  Bowl,  Los  Angeles 
Houston  Symphony 

Indianapolis  Symphony 
Kansas  City  Symphony 
Los  Angeles  Symphony 
Louisville  Philharmonic 

Miami  Symphony 
Minneapolis  Symphony 
Nat.  Orchestral  Assoc,  of  N.Y. 
Nat.  Symphony,  Wash.,  D.C. 
New  Jersey  Symphony 

New  Orleans  Civic  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Portland  Symphony 
Robin  Hood  Dell  Concerts,  Phila. 
Rochester  Symphony 
St.  Louis  Symphony 
San  Antonio  Symphony 

Seattle  Symphony 
Stadium  Concerts,  N.  Y.  City 
Syracuse  Symphony 
Vancouver  Symphony 
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Symphoniana 

" Idomeneo" 

Mozart's  opera  "Idomeneo"  will  have  its  first 
American  production  by  the  Opera  Department  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  The  production  will 
be  directed  and  conducted  by  Boris  Goldovsky. 
Richard  Rychtarik  will  design  the  sets.  The  or- 
chestra and  singers  will  all  be  pupils  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center.  There  will  be  two  perform- 
ances in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  Evenings,  August  4  and  6.  Admission 
will  be  by  invitation  to  Friends  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center. 

Mozart  wrote  his  "Idomeneo,  King  of  Crete"  in 
1780,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  It  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mozart  authorities,  his  greatest  "Opera  Seria"  or 
classical  grand  opera,  and  this  opinion  is  borne  out 
by  Mozart's  devotion  to  his  task  and  his  pride  in  the 
result  as  explained  in  his  letters  to  his  father  at  the 
time.  "Idomeneo,"  written  for  performance  in 
Munich,  was  Mozart's  first  real  opportunity  to 
establish  himself  as  a  composer  of  grand  opera  and 
so  obtain  a  court  appointment,  an  ambition  which 
he  never  realized. 

Difficulties  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  per- 
formances of  "Idomeneo"  are  the  length  and  in- 
volved character  of  the  libretto,  and  the  absence  of 
printed  parts  (the  engraved  plates  of  the  full  score 
were  destroyed  in  the  bombing  of  Leipzig). 
"Idomeneo"  has  been  performed  in  Central  Europe 
on  several  occasions,  and  twice  freely  edited  for 
such  performances — by  Wolf-Ferrari  and  by  Rich- 
ard Strauss.  These  difficulties  will  be  met  in  Tan- 
glewood  by  the  copying  of  the  complete  parts,  and 
by  the  editing  of  the  score  for  practical  uses  by  Boris 
Goldovsky,  the  director  of  the  Opera  Department 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Mr.  Goldovsky  has 
brought  the  opera  to  performable  length  by  omitting 
extraneous  sub-plots  in  the  original  text  of  the  Abbe 
Varesco,  shortening  the  recitatives,  and  re-ordering 
scenes  for  the  sake  of  dramatic  continuity.  In  doing 
this  he  has  scrupulously  respected  Mozart's  score, 
and  in  cutting,  has  sacrificed  none  of  its  great 
moments.  The  part  of  Idamante,  written  for  a 
castrato,  has  not  been  transposed,  and  will  be  sung 
by  a  soprano. 

Idomeneo,  the  king  of  Crete,  returning  from  the 
Trojan  Wars,  according  to  Greek  legend,  narrowly 
escapes  shipwreck,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  god  Nep- 
tune promises  to  sacrifice  the  first  person  whom  he 
shall  meet  on  the  shore  of  Crete.  That  person 
proves  to  be  his  son,  Idamante.  In  dismay,  the  king 
tries  to  send  Idamante  away  from  the  island  to 
safety,  but  the  sea  of  Neptune  angrily  throws  him 


back.  At  the  moment  before  the  sacrifice,  the  gods 
proclaim  that  Idomeneo  shall  abdicate,  and  Idamante 
and  his  bride  Ilia  shall  reign  in  his  stead. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Sixth  Program 

Thursday  Evening,  July  3  1 ,  at  8: 1 5 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major,  Op.  11 

I.  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio      III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 
II.  Andante  cantabile  con  moto  IV.  Finale:  Adagio;  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  36 

I.  Adagio  molto;  allegro  con  brio  III.  Scherzo 

II.  Larghetto  IV.  Allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio  III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai  IV.  Finale:  Allegro 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Sixth  Program 

SYMPHONY  NO.  1   IN 

C  MAJOR,  Op.  21 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  ( ?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 


The  original  manuscript  of  this  Symphony  has  not  been 
found,  and  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  when  it  was  com- 
posed, but  sketches  for  the  Finale  were  found  among  the 
exercises  in  counterpoint  which  the  young  composer  made 
for  Albrechtsberger  as  early  as  1795.  It  was  on  April  2, 
1800,  in  Vienna,  that  this  Symphony  had  its  first  perform- 
ance. It  was  published  in  parts  at  the  end  of  1801.  The 
full  score  did  not  appear  in  print  until  1820. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings.     It  is  dedicated  to  Baron  van  Swieten. 

The  introductory  Adagio  molto,  only  twelve  bars 
in  length,  seems  to  take  its  cue  from  Haydn,  and 
hardly  foreshadows  the  extended  introductions  of  the 
Second,  Fourth  and  Seventh  Symphonies  to  come. 
There  once  was  learned  dissension  over  the  very 
first  bars,  because  the  composer  chose  to  open  in  the 
not  so  alien  key  of  F,  and  to  lead  his  hearers  into  G 


major.  The  composer  makes  amends  with  a  main 
theme  which  proclaims  its  tonality  by  hammering  in- 
sistently upon  its  tonic.  With  this  polarizing  theme 
he  can  leap  suddenly  from  one  key  to  another  with- 
out ambiguity.  The  second  theme,  of  orthodox  con- 
trasting, and  "feminine"  character,  seems  as  plainly 
designed  to  bring  into  play  the  alternate  blending 
voices  of  the  wood  winds. 

The  theme  itself  of  the  Andante  cantabile  was 
one  of  those  inspirations  which  at  once  took  the 
popular  fancy.  The  way  in  which  the  composer  be- 
gins to  develop  it  in  contrapuntal  imitation  recalls 
his  not  too  distant  studies  with  Albrechtsberger.  The 
ready  invention,  the  development  of  a  fragment  of 
rhythm  or  melody  into  fresh  and  charming  signifi- 
cance, the  individual  treatment  of  the  various  instru- 
ments confirms  what  was  already  evident  in  the 
development  of  the  first  movement  —  Beethoven's 
orchestral  voice  already  assured  and  distinct,  speak- 
ing through  the  formal  periods  which  he  had  not 
yet  cast  off. 

The  "Minuet,"  so  named,  is  more  than  the  proph- 
ecy of  a  scherzo  with  its  swifter  tempo  —  allegro 
molto  e  vivace.  Although  the  repeats,  the  trio  and 
da  capo  are  quite  in  the  accepted  mold  of  the  Haydn- 
esque  minuet,  the  composer  rides  freely  on  divine 
whims  of  modulation  and  stress  of  some  passing 
thought,  in  a  way  which  disturbed  the  pedants  of  the 
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year  1800.  Berlioz  found  the  scherzo  "of  exquisite 
freshness,  lightness,  and  grace  —  the  one  true  orig- 
inal thing  in  this  symphony." 

It  is  told  of  the  capricious  introductory  five  bars 
of  the  Finale,  in  which  the  first  violins  reveal  the 
ascending  scale  of  the  theme  bit  by  bit,  that  Turk, 
cautious  conductor  at  Halle  in  1809,  made  a  prac- 
tice of  omitting  these  bars  in  fear  that  the  audience 
would  be  moved  to  laughter.  The  key  progressions, 
the  swift  scale  passages,  the  typical  eighteenth-cen- 
tury sleight  of  hand,  allies  this  movement  more  than 
the  others  with  current  ways.  It  was  the  ultimate 
word,  let  us  say,  upon  a  form  which  had  reached 
with  Haydn  and  Mozart  its  perfect  crystallization, 
and  after  which  there  was  no  alternative  but  a  new 
path. 

SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN 
D  MAJOR,  Op.  36 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 


The  Second  Symphony,  composed  in  1802,  was  first  per- 
formed April  5,  1803,  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  in 
Vienna. 

Dedicated  to  Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky,  the  Symphony  is 
scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  Second  Symphony  is  considerably  more  suave, 
more  fulsome  than  the  First.  The  success  of  the 
First  had  given  Beethoven  assurance,  but,  more  im- 
portant, the  experience  of  the  First  had  given  him 
resource.  The  orchestral  colors  are  more  delicately 
varied,  making  the  music  clear  and  luminous  from 
beginning  to  end,  giving  the  first  movement  its  effect 
of  brilliant  sunshine,  the  Larghetto  its  special  sub- 
dued glow,  emphasizing  the  flashing  changes  of  the 
scherzo  and  the  dynamic  contrasts  of  the  finale.  The 
Symphony  can  be  called  the  consummation  of  the 
classical  concept  where  smoothly  rounded  forms  are 
clothed  in  transparent,  sensuous  beauty  of  tone.  This 
was  the  kind  of  music  which  Beethoven  had  long 
been  writing  in  his  sonatas,  and  which  he  had  lately 
transferred,  with  superb  mastery,  to  stringed  instru- 
ments in  his  first  set  of  quartets.  Opus  18,  like  his 
pieces  for  wind  groups,  was  as  a  preparation  for  the 
Symphony  in  D  major,  which  became  the  most  strik- 
ing, tonally  opulent,  and  entirely  remarkable  achieve- 
ment of  the  "pupil  of  Haydn."  This  manner  of 
music  could  go  no  further  —  no  further  at  least  in 
the  restless  and  questing  hands  of  Beethoven.  In- 
deed, beneath  its  constructive  conformity,  its  directly 
appealing  melody  and  its  engaging  cheerfulness,  the 
Symphony  was  full  of  daring  episodes  threatening  to 
disrupt  the  amiable  course  of  orchestral  custom.  It 
seems  incredible  that  this  music,  so  gay  and  innocuous 
to  us,  could  have  puzzled  and  annoyed  its  first  critics. 
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Week  of  August  4th 
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SERGE 

KOUSSEVITZKY 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

AND  THE  NEW  AMERICAN  MUSIC 

Hugo  Leichtentritt 


"Hugo  T/eirhtentritt'e  valuable  new  book  on 
Serge  KoussevRzky  is  ...  a  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  the  great  musician  as  a  devoted  champion 
of  the  American  composers."  —  Morris  C. 
Hastings,  The  New  York  Times.     $3.00 

HISTORICAL  ANTHOLOGY 
OF  MUSIC 

Archibald  T.  Davison  and  Willi  Apel 

"Immediately  becomes  a  'must'  .  .  .  The  work  as 
a  whole  is  a  musicological  triumph."  —  Etude 
Music  Magazine.     $7.50 

HARVARD  DICTIONARY 
OF  MUSIC 

Willi  Apel 

"A  masterpiece  of  compilation  and  editing  .  .  . 
A  must  item."  —  Music  Teachers'  Quarterly. 
$6.00 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF 
CHORAL  COMPOSITION 

Archibald  T.  Davison 

"Will  long  remain  the  authority  upon  this  sub- 
ject."—  Etude  Music  Magazine.     $3.00 

At  all  bookstores  or  from 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE  38,  MASSACHUSETTS 


But  their  words  were  unequivocal,  one  finding  the 
Finale  an  unspeakable  monstrosity.  This  was  the 
movement  which  shocked  people  most,  although, 
strangely  enough,  the  Larghetto  was  not  always 
favored.  Berlioz  has  told  us  that  at  a  Concert 
Spirituel  in  Paris  in  1821  the  Allegretto  from  the 
Seventh  was  substituted  for  this  movement  —  with 
the  result  that  only  the  Allegretto  was  applauded. 
The  first  movement  always  commanded  respect  and 
admiration;  in  fact,  one  critic  referred  to  it  as  "co- 
lossal" and  "grand,"  adjectives  made  strange  to  us 
by  what  has  followed.  Probably  the  sinewy  first 
theme,  suddenly  following  the  long  and  meandering 
introduction,  elastic  and  vital  in  its  manipulations, 
was  found  startling,  and  the  second  theme,  which 
Rolland  has  called  a  revolutionary  summons  to  arms, 
surely  stirred  the  blood  of  Vienna  in  1803.  There 
were  also  the  rushing  intermediate  passages  and  the 
thundering  chords  in  the  coda.  Certainly  Bee- 
thoven had  never  used  his  ingenuity  to  greater  effect. 
But  it  is  the  melodic  abundance  of  the  Larghetto  in 
A  major  which  first  comes  to  mind  when  the  Sym- 
phony is  mentioned.  This  movement  reaches  lengths 
not  by  any  involved  ornamental  development,  but 
by  the  treatment  of  its  full-length  phrases  and  epi- 
sodes in  sonata  form.  Never  had  a  movement  gen- 
erated such  an  unending  flow  of  fresh,  melodic 
thoughts.  Even  the  bridge  passages  contribute  to 
make  the  songfulness  unbroken.  As  Beethoven  for 
the  first  time  turned  the  orchestral  forces  on  the 
swift  course  of  one  of  his  characteristic  scherzos, 
with  its  humorous  accents,  the  effect  was  more 
startling  than  it  had  been  in  chamber  combinations. 
The  trio  in  particular  plunges  the  hearer  unceremoni- 
ously into  F-sharp,  whereupon,  as  suddenly  return- 
ing to  D,  it  beguiles  him  with  a  bucolic  tune.  In  the 
finale,  Beethoven's  high  spirits  moved  him  to  greater 
boldness.  Sudden  bursts  of  chords,  capricious  modu- 
lations, these  were  regarded  as  exhibitions  of  poor 
taste.  The  explosive  opening,  coming  instead  of  the 
expected  purling  rondo  tune,  must  have  had  the 
effect  of  a  sudden  loud  and  rude  remark  at  a  polite 
gathering.  Success,  they  would  have  said,  had  gone 
to  the  young  man's  head.  A  critic  in  Leipzig  after 
the  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  there,  com- 
pared the  finale  to  "a  gross  enormity,  an  immense 
wounded  snake,  unwilling  to  die,  but  writhing  in 
its  last  agonies,  and  bleeding  to  death." 


SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT 

"EROICA,"  Op.  55 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 


Composed  in  the  years  1 802-1 804,  the  Third  Symphony 
was  first  performed  at  a  private  concert  in  the  house  of 
Prince    von    Lobkowitz    in    Vienna,    December,    1804,    the 
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composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was 
at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts 
were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince  von 
Lobkowitz.    The  score  was  published  in  1820. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 

The  immense  step  from  the  Second  Symphony  to 
the  Third  is  primarily  an  act  of  the  imagination. 
The  composer  did  not  base  his  new  power  on  any  new 
scheme;  he  kept  the  form  of  the  salon  symphony* 
which,  as  it  stood,  could  have  been  quite  incongruous 
to  his  every  thought,  and  began  furiously  to  expand 
and  transform.     The  exposition  is  a  mighty  projec- 

*  He  first  projected  the  movements  conventionally,  as  the 
sketchbooks  show.  The  opening  chords  of  the  first  move- 
ment, stark  and  arresting,  were  originally  sketched  as  a 
merely  stiff  dominant-tonic  cadence.  The  third  movement 
first  went  upon  paper  as  a  minuet.  Variations  were  then 
popular,  and  so  were  funeral  marches,  although  they  were 
not  used  in  symphonies. 


tion  of  155  bars,  music  of  concentrated  force,  wide 
in  dynamic  and  emotional  range,  conceived  appar- 
ently in  one  great  sketch,  where  the  pencil  could 
hardly  keep  pace  with  the  outpouring  thoughts. 
There  are  no  periodic  tunes  here,  but  fragments  of 
massive  chords,  and  sinuous  rhythms,  subtly  articu- 
lated but  inextricable,  meaningless  as  such  except 
in  their  context.  Every  bar  bears  the  heroic  stamp. 
There  is  no  melody  in  the  conventional  sense,  but 
in  its  own  sense  the  music  is  melody  unbroken,  in 
long  ebb  and  flow,  vital  in  every  part.  Even  before 
the  development  is  reached  the  composer  has  taken 
us  through  mountains  and  valleys,  shown  us  the 
range,  the  universality  of  his  subject.  The  develop- 
ment is  still  more  incredible,  as  it  extends  the  clas- 
sical idea  of  a  brief  thematic  interplay  into  a  section 
of  250  bars.  It  discloses  vaster  scenery,  in  which 
the  foregoing  elements  are  newly  revealed,  in  their 
turn  generating  others.     The  recapitulation  (begin- 
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ning  with  the  famous  passage  where  the  horns  mys- 
teriously sound  the  returning  tonic  E-flat  against  a 
lingering  dominant  chord)  restates  the  themes  in 
the  increased  strength  and  beauty  of  fully  developed 
acquaintance. 

But  still  the  story  is  not  told.  In  an  unprecedented 
coda  of  140  bars,  the  much  exploited  theme  and  its 
satellites  reappear  in  fresh  guise,  as  if  the  artist's 
faculty  of  imaginative  growth  could  never  expend 
itself.  This  first  of  the  long  codas  is  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  parts  of  the  Symphony.  A  coda  until 
then  had  been  little  more  than  a  brilliant  close,  an 
underlined  cadence.  With  Beethoven  it  was  a  resolu- 
tion in  a  deeper  sense.  The  repetition  of  the  subject 
matter  in  the  reprise  could  not  be  for  him  the  final 
word.  The  movement  had  been  a  narrative  of  rest- 
less action  —  forcefulness  gathering,  striding  to  its 
peak  and  breaking,  followed  by  a  gentler  lyricism 
which  in  turn  grew  in  tension  until  the  cycle  was 
repeated.  The  movement  required  at  last  an  estab- 
lished point  of  repose.  The  coda  sings  the  theme 
softly,  in  confident  reverie  under  a  new  and  delicate 


violin  figure.  As  the  coda  takes  its  quiet  course,  the 
theme  and  its  retinue  of  episodes  are  transfigured  in- 
to tone  poetry  whence  conflict  is  banished-  The  main 
theme,  ringing  and  joyous,  heard  as  never  before, 
brings  the  end. 

The  second  movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  con- 
flicting impulses,  but  here  assuaging  melody  con- 
tends, not  with  overriding  energy,  but  with  the 
broken  accents  of  heavy  sorrow.  The  legato  second 
strain  in  the  major  eases  the  muffled  minor  and  the 
clipped  notes  of  the  opening  "march"  theme,  to  which 
the  oboe  has  lent  a  special  somber  shading.  The  mid- 
dle section,  in  C  major,  begins  with  a  calmer,  elegiac 
melody,  over  animating  staccato  triplets  from  the 
strings.  The  triplets  become  more  insistent,  ceasing 
only  momentarily  for  broad  fateful  chords,  and  at 
last  permeating  the  scene  with  their  determined 
rhythm,  as  if  the  composer  were  setting  his  indom- 
itable strength  against  tragedy  itself.  The  opening 
section  returns  as  the  subdued  theme  of  grief  gives 
its  dark  answer  to  the  display  of  defiance.  But  it 
does  not  long  continue.    A  new  melody  is  heard  in 
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a  fugato  of  the  strings,  an  episode  of  quiet,  steady  as- 
sertion, characteristic  of  the  resolution  Beethoven 
found  in  counterpoint.  The  whole  orchestra  joins  to 
drive  the  point  home.  But  a  tragic  decrescendo  and 
a  reminiscence  of  the  funeral  first  theme  is  again  the 
answer.  Now  Beethoven  thunders  his  protest  in 
mighty  chords  over  a  stormy  accompaniment.  There 
is  a  long  subsidence  —  a  magnificent  yielding  this 
time  —  and  a  return  of  the  first  theme  again,  now 
set  forth  in  full  voice.  As  in  the  first  movement, 
there  is  still  lacking  the  final  answer,  and  that  an- 
swer comes  in  another  pianissimo  coda,  measures 
where  peacefulness  is  found  and  sorrow  accepted,  as 
the  theme,  broken  into  incoherent  fragments,  comes 
to  its  last  concord. 

The  conquering  life  resurgence  comes,  not  shat- 
teringly,  but  in  a  breath-taking  pianissimo,  in  the 
swiftest,  most  wondrous  Scherzo  Beethoven  had 
composed.  No  contrast  more  complete  could  be 
imagined.  The  Scherzo  is  another  exhibition  of 
strength,  but  this  time  it  is  strength  finely  controlled, 
unyielding  and  undisputed.  In  the  Trio,  the  horns, 
maintaining  the  heroic  key  of  E-flat,  deliver  the 
principal  phrases  alone,  in  three-part  harmony.  The 
Scherzo  returns  with  changes,  such  as  the  repetition 
of  the  famous  descending  passage  of  rhythmic  dis- 
placement in  unexpected  duple  time  instead  of  syn- 


copation. If  this  passage  is  "humorous,"  humor  must 
be  defined  as  the  adroit  and  fanciful  play  of  power. 
And  now  in  the  Finale,  the  tumults  of  exultant 
strength  are  released.  A  dazzling  flourish,  and  the 
base  of  the  theme  is  set  forward  simply  by  the  plucked 
strings.  It  is  repeated,  its  bareness  somewhat 
adorned  before  the  theme  proper  appears  over  it, 
by  way  of  the  wood  winds.  *The  variations  disclose 
a  fugato,  and  later  a  new  theme,  a  sort  of  "second 
subject"  in  conventional  martial  rhythm  but  an  in- 
spiriting stroke  of  genius  in  itself.  The  fugato  re- 
turns in  more  elaboration,  in  which  the  bass  is 
inverted.  The  music  takes  a  graver,  more  lyric  pace 
for  the  last  variation,  a  long  poco  andante.  The 
theme  at  this  tempo  has  a  very  different  expressive 
beauty.  There  grows  from  it  a  new  alternate  theme 
(first  given  to  the  oboe  and  violin).  The  principal 
theme  now  strides  majestically  across  the  scene  over 
triplets  of  increasing  excitement  which  recall  the 
slow  movement.  There  is  a  gradual  dying  away  in 
which  the  splendor  of  the  theme,  itself  unheard,  still 
lingers.    A  presto  brings  a  gleaming  close. 

*  The  varied  theme  had  already  appeared  under  Bee- 
thoven's name  as  the  finale  of  "Prometheus,"  as  a  contra- 
dance,  and  as  a  set  of  piano  variations.  Was  this  fourth 
use  of  it  the  persistent  exploitation  of  a  particularly  work- 
able tune,  or  the  orchestral  realization  for  which  the  earlier 
uses  were  as  sketches?     The  truth  may  lie  between. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Seventh  Program 

Saturday  Evening,  August  2,  at  8:15 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  4  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  60 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  vivace  III.  Allegro  vivace;  Trio:  Un  poco  meno  allegro 

II.  Adagio  IV.  Finale:  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 

Beethoven Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  5  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  III.  Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  un  poco  mosso 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I.  Allegro  con  brio  III.  Allegro:  Trio 

II.  Andante  con  moto  IV.  Allegro 

Soloist  .  .  .  JACOB  LATEINER 
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Seventh  Program 

SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR 

NO.  4,  Op.  60 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  i77°;  died  at 
Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


This  Symphony  was  completed  In  1806  and  dedicated  to 
the  Count  Franz  von  Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance 
was  in  March,  1801,  at  the  house  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  in 
Vienna.  It  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  all  of  his  even-numbered 
symphonies,  Beethoven  was  content  to  seek  softer 
beauties,  reserving  his  defiances,  his  true  depths  of 
passion  for  the  alternate  ones.  There  may  well  have 
been  something  in  his  nature  which  required  this  al- 
ternation, a  trait  perhaps  also  accountable  for  the 
thematic  alternation  of  virility  and  gentleness,  of 
the  "masculine"  and  the  "feminine"  in  his  scores  of 
this  period.  For  the  years  1804-1806  were  the  years 
of  the  colossus  first  finding  his  full  symphonic 
strength,  and  glorying  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
years  of  the  romantic  lover,  capable  of  being  entirely 
subdued  and  subjugated  by  feminine  charm.    They 


were  the  fulsome  years  which  produced  the  "Eroica" 
and  C  minor  Symphonies,  and  the  "Appassionata" 
Sonata  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other,  .the  Fourth 
Symphony  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  not  to 
mention  "Fidelio"  and  the  three  Razumowslcy  Quar- 
tets. It  may  have  been  some  inner  law  of  artistic 
equilibrium  which  induced  Beethoven,  after  drafting 
two  movements  for  his  C  minor  Symphony  in  1805, 
to  set  them  aside,  and  devote  himself,  in  1806,  to 
the  gentler  contours  of  the  Symphony  in  B-flat, 
which,  completed  in  that  year,  thus  became  the  fourth 
in  number. 

Robert  Schumann  compared  this  Symphony  to  a 
"Greek  maiden  between  two  Norse  giants."  The 
Fourth,  overshadowed  by  the  more  imposing  stature 
of  the  "Eroica"  and  the  Fifth,  has  not  lacked  cham- 
pions. "The  character  of  this  score,"  wrote  Berlioz, 
is  generally  lively,  nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly 
sweetness."  Thayer,  who  bestowed  his  adjectives 
guardedly,  singled  out  the  "placid  and  serene  Fourth 
Symphony  —  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  them  all" ; 
and  Sir  George  Grove,  a  more  demonstrative  enthu- 
siast, found  in  it  something  "extraordinarily  en- 
trainant. —  a  more  consistent  and  attractive  whole 
cannot  be.  .  .  .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places 
like  the  limbs  and  features  of  a  lovely  statue;  and, 
full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they  are,  all  is  subordi- 
nated to  conciseness,  grace,  and  beauty." 

The  composer  has  left  to  posterity  little  of  the 
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evidence  usually  found  in  his  sketchbooks  of  the  time 
and  course  of  composition.  He  has  simply  (but  in- 
controvertibly)  fixed  the  year,  inscribing  at  the  top 
of  his  manuscript  score :  '  Sinfonia  4ta  1806  —  L.  v. 
Bthvn."  This  date  has  been  enough  to  enkindle  the 
imagination  of  more  than  one  writer. 

It  was  probably  early  in  May  of  1801  that  Bee- 
thoven took  a  post  chaise  from  Vienna  to  visit  his 
friends  the  Brunswicks  at  their  ancestral  estate  in 
Martonvasar,  Hungary.  There  he  found  Count 
Franz  von  Brunswick,  and  the  Count's  sisters  Therese 
and  Josephine  (then  a  widow  of  twenty-six) ,  and  the 
younger  Karoline.  Therese  and  Josephine  ("Tesi" 
and  "Pepi")  seem  to  have  had  the  composer's  more 
interested  attention.  Therese,  who  always  held  his 
warm  regard,  was  once  championed  as  the  "immor- 
tal beloved,"  and  it  was  even  supposed  that  she  and 
Beethoven  became  engaged  in  this  summer  and  that 
the  Adagio  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  his  musical 
declaration.  Unfortunately  for  the  romancers,  the 
book  by  Mariam  Tenger*  upon  which  they  had 
reached  their  conclusions,  has  been  quite  discredited. 
The  diaries  of  Therese,  since  examined,  clearly  show 
that  she  held  Beethoven  in  high  and  friendly  esteem 
—  nothing  more.  Pepi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  men- 
tioned by  Therese  as  being  interested  in  Beethoven 


*  Beethoven's  "Unsterbliclte  Geliebte,"  1890. 


to  the  danger  point.  This  summer  infatuation  may 
have  had  a  single  lasting  effect  —  the  agreeable  one 
of  stimulating  music.  Romain  Rolland,  who  made 
more  of  the  affair  with  Therese  von  Brunswick  than 
these  subsequent  discoveries  justify,  yet  came  to  the 
still  plausible  conclusion  that  the  Fourth  Symphony 
was  the  direct  outcome  of  Beethoven's  stay  at  Mar- 
tonvasar, "a  pure,  fragrant  flower  which  treasures 
up  the  perfume  of  these  days,  the  calmest  in  all  his 
life." 

The  felicity  of  Martonvasar  seems  to  have  found 
its  reflection  in  the  Symphony.  The  gusty  lover  was 
in  abeyance  for  the  time  being.  Beethoven  dominated 
the  affections  of  all,  but  not  in  a  way  to  ruffle  the 
blessed  succession  of  summer  days  and  nights  in  the 
Hungarian  manor,  secluded  in  its  immense  acres 
where  a  row  of  lindens  was  singled  out  and  one 
chosen  as  sacred  to  each  of  the  little  circle,  Beethoven 
included. 

CONCERTO  NO.  5,  E-flat,  for 
Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  73 

Beethoven's  "Emporer"  Concerto  was  completed  in  the 
year  1809.  Its  first  performance  took  place  in  Leipzig 
probably  in  the  year  1810  by  Johann  Schneider,  the  pianist. 
The  first  performance  in  Vienna  was  on  February  12,  1812, 
Karl  Czerny  taking  the  solo  part.     The  first  performance 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  . . . 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
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of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,   Camden,  N.  J. 
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by  the   Boston   Symphony  Orchestra  was  on   January  27, 
1882,  Professor  C.  Baermann,  soloist. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  the  Archduke  Rudolph, 
of  Austria. 


Notations  for  the  last  of  Beethoven's  piano  con- 
certos appear  in  the  sketchbooks  of  1808,  together 
with  sketches  for  the  choral  Fantasia.  Evidently  he 
put  his  ideas  for  the  concerto  aside,  to  resume  and 
complete  the  work  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn 
of  1809.  The  conditions  in  Vienna  at  that  time  were 
anything  but  conducive  to  creative  contemplation, 
and  it  is  additional  proof  of  Beethoven's  powers  of 
absorption  and  isolation  in  his  art  that  he  could  com- 
pose this  work  of  proud  assertion,  and  others  as  well, 
in  such  a  period. 

The  vanguard  of  the  French  army  marched  upon 
Vienna,  and  when  the  Archduke  Maximilian  re- 
fused to  capitulate,  erected  a  battery  on  the  Spittel- 
berg  and  opened  fire  on  the  night  of  May  11,  with 
twenty  howitzers.  The  population  crowded  indis- 
criminately into  every  possible  underground  shelter. 
Beethoven's  windows  on  the  Wasserkunst  Bastei, 
chosen  for  their  outlook,  were  in  direct  line  of  the 
bombardment.  He  fled  to  the  house  of  his  brother 
Karl  on  the  Rauhensteingasse,  and  crouched  in  the 
cellar,  holding  a  pillow  over  his  head  to  spare  his 
poor,  sensitive  ears  the  pain  of  the  concussive  reports. 
Shells  were  fired  into  the  city  without  cessation 
through  the  night.  Many  houses  burst  into  flames; 
wounded  civilians  were  carried  through  the  streets 
to  safety.  On  the  following  afternoon,  Vienna  capit- 
ulated —  it  could  have  done  nothing  else  —  and 
forthwith  endured  the  French  occupation  for  the 
two  months  that  remained  of  the  campaign.  Na- 
poleon set  himself  up  in  state  at  the  Schonbrunn  Pal- 
ace once  more.  General  Andreossy  had  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  assuring 
them  of  the  good  will  of  his  sovereign  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  "King  of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine."  On  May  15th  the  Com- 
mandant  Razout   quartered   the   soldiery   upon    all 
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lodgings  in  Vienna.  Next,  a  levy  was  imposed  upon 
house  rentals,  whereby  a  quarter  of  Beethoven's  rent 
money  went  to  the  conquerors.  Beethoven's  well- 
born acquaintances  had  for  the  most  part  fled  to  other 
parts.  The  parks  about  Vienna,  his  favorite  haunts 
in  the  summer  season,  were  closed  to  the  public  until 
the  end  of  July.  Young  Rust  met  him  one  day  in  a 
coffee-house  and  saw  him  shake  his  fist  at  a  passing 
French  officer,  with  the  exclamation:  "If  I,  as  a 
general,  knew  as  much  about  strategy  as  I,  the  com- 
poser, know  about  counterpoint,  I'd  give  you  some- 
thing to  do! 

In  spite  of  these  disturbing  conditions,  Beethoven 
probably  completed  the  "Lebewohl"  Sonata  at  this 
time,  as  well  as  this  Concerto  and  the  String 
Quartet,  Op.  74  (called  the  "Harp  Quartet")  ;  he 
also  devoted  many  hours  to  the  laborious  task  of 
copying  extracts  from  earlier  musical  theorists  for 
the  use  of  his  artistocratic  pupil  of  twenty-two,  the 
Archduke  Rudolph.  It  was  to  the  Archduke  that 
Beethoven  dedicated  the  Concerto,  and  the  Sonata 
as  well,  the  titles  of  the  movements  —  "Farewell, 
absence,  and  return"  —  being  occasioned  by  this 
gentleman's  flight  from  present  conditions  in  Vienna. 
The  tonality  of  E-flat  seems  to  have  possessed  Bee- 
thoven at  the  time,  for  the  Concerto,  the  Sonata, 
and  the  Quartet  are  all  in  that  key. 


JACOB  LATEINER  was  born  in  Havana,  Cuba,  of 
Polish  parents,  in  1928.  He  gave  recitals  as  a  prodigy, 
and  appeared  with  orchestra  in  Havana.  He  was  brought 
to  Philadelphia  by  his  parents  and  entered  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music,  from  which  he  graduated  last  June.  Mean- 
while he  won  the  youth  contest  sponsored  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  in  1944,  consequently  appearing  with  that 
orchestra  and  subsequently  making  a  recital  tour  of  the 
United  States   (1945-1946). 


SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  IN 
C  MINOR,  Op.  67 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 


The  Fifth  Symphony  was  completed  near  the  end  of  the 
year  1 807,  and  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien, 
Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  Beethoven  conducting.  The 
parts  were  published  in  April,  1809,  and  the  score  in 
March,  1826.  The  dedication  is  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz 
and  Count  Rasumovsky. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  double-bassoon,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings 
(the  piccolo,  trombones  and  double-bassoon,  here  making 
their  first  appearance  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  are 
used  only  in  the  Finale). 

Something  in  the  direct,  impelling  drive  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  com- 
manded the  general  attention  when  it  was  new,  chal- 
lenged the  skeptical,  and  soon  forced  its  acceptance. 
Goethe  heard  it  with  grumbling  disapproval,  ac- 
cording to  Mendelssohn,  but  was  astonished  and  im- 
pressed in  spite  of  himself.    Lesueur,  hidebound  pro- 
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fessor  at  the  Conservatoire,  was  talked  by  Berlioz 
into  breaking  his  vow  never  to  listen  to  another  note 
of  Beethoven,  and  found  his  prejudices  and  resist- 
ances quite  swept  away.  A  less  plausible  tale  re- 
ports Maria  Malibran  as  having  been  thrown  into 
convulsions  by  this  Symphony.  The  instances  could 
be  multiplied.  There  was  no  gainsaying  that  forth- 
right, sweeping  storminess. 

Even  if  the  opening  movement  could  have  been 
denied,  the  tender  melodic  sentiment  of  the  Andante 
was  more  than  enough  to  offset  conservative  objec- 
tions to  "waywardness"  in  the  development,  and  the 
lilting  measures  of  the  scherzo  proper  were  more 
than  enough  to  compensate  the  "rough"  and  puz- 
zling Trio.  The  joyous,  marchlike  theme  of  the 
finale  carried  the  Symphony  on  its  crest  to  popular 
success,  silencing  at  length  the  objections  of  those 
meticulous  musicians  who  found  that  movement 
"commonplace"  and  noisy.  Certain  of  the  purists, 
such  as  Louis  Spohr,  were  outraged  at  hearing  the 
disreputable  tones  of  trombones  and  piccolo  in  a 
symphony.  But  Spohr  could  not  resist  Beethoven's 
uncanny  touch  in  introducing  a  reminiscence  of  the 
scherzo  before  the  final  coda.  Even  Berlioz,  who 
was  usually  with  Beethoven  heart  and  soul,  felt 
called  upon  to  make  a  half-apology  for  the  elemen- 
tary finale  theme.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  repeti- 
tiousness  of  the  finale  inevitably  lessened  the  interest. 
After  the  magnificent  first  entrance  of  the  theme, 
the  major  tonality  so  miraculously  prepared  for  in 
the  long  transitional  passage,  all  that  could  follow 
seemed  to  him  lessened  by  comparison,  and  he  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  simile  of  a  row  of  even 
columns,  of  which  the  nearest  looms  largest. 

It  has  required  the  weathering  of  time  to  show 
the  Beethoven  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  to  be  in  no 
need  of  apologies,  to  be  greater  than  his  best  cham- 
pions suspected.  Some  of  his  most  enthusiastic  con- 
ductors in  the  century  past  seem  to  have  no  more 
than  dimly  perceived  its  broader  lines,  misplaced  its 
accents,  under  or  over  shot  the  mark  when  they 
attempted  those  passages  which  rely  upon  the  under- 
standing and  dramatic  response  of  the  interpreter. 
Wagner  castigated  those  who  hurried  over  the  im- 
pressive, held  E-flat  in  the  second  bar,  who  sustained 
it  no  longer  than  the  "usual  duration  of  a  forte  bow 
stroke."  He  protested  that  "the  life-blood  of  the 
note  must  be  squeezed  out  of  it  to  the  last  drop,  with 
force  enough  to  arrest  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  lay 
bare  the  ground  of  the  ocean ;  to  stop  the  clouds  in 
their  courses,  dispel  the  mists,  and  reveal  the  pure 
blue  sky,  and  the  burning  face  of  the  sun  himself." 
All  this  suggests  that  Beethoven  may  have  suffered 
by  two  extremes  in  the  matter  of  these  fermatas  — 
from  the  italicizing  Romantics,  and  from  the  too 
correct  and  brisk  academicians.  Even  many  years 
later,  Arthur  Nikisch  was  taken  to  task  for  over- 
prolonging    those    particular    holds.      Felix   Wein- 
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gartner,  as  recently  as  1906,  in  his  "On  the  Per- 
formance of  the  Symphonies  of  Beethoven,"  felt 
obliged  to  warn  conductors  against  what  would  now 
be  considered  unbelievable  liberties,  such  as  adding 
horns  in  the  opening  measures  of  the  symphony.  He 
also  told  them  to  take  the  opening  eighth  notes  in 
tempo,  and  showed  how  the  flowing  contours  of  the 
movement  must  not  be  obscured  by  false  accentu- 
ation. 

And  so  the  Symphony  remains  the  most  striking 
manifestation  of  the  impassioned,  the  eruptive  Bee- 
thoven.   It  sent  the  romancers  at  once  searching  for 


causes,  for  explanations,  and  they  have  never  ceased. 
Much  stock  has  been  placed  in  the  stories  that  Bee- 
thoven once  remarked  of  his  first  theme :  "Thus  fate 
knocks  at  the  door"  [Schindler],  and  that  the  notes 
were  suggested  to  him  by  the  call  of  the  goldfinch 
[Ries].  Even  though  these  two  men  may  for  once 
have  remembered  accurately  and  spoken  truly 
(which  in  itself  is  assuming  a  good  deal),  the  two 
incidents  prove  no  more  than  that,  in  the  first  case, 
the  completed  Symphony  possibly  suggested  to  its 
maker,  in  a  passing  conversational  fancy,  the  idea 
of  Fate  knocking  at  the  door;  in  the  second  case, 
his  musical  thought  may  have  seized  upon  a  chance 
interval,  and  according  to  a  way  he  had,  developed 
it  into  something  entirely  different.  An  accidental 
phrase  or  rhythm  was  constantly  taking  musical 
shape  in  his  imagination  —  a  domain  where  all 
things  became  pure  music,  where  visual  images  some- 
how did  not  belong. 

Some  writers  would  not  agree  with  this.  Grove, 
for  example,  assumed  that  Beethoven  must  have 
had  a  "personal  purpose  or  idea"  in  mind  when 
he  put  this  stormy  music  to  paper.  "It  is  impos- 
sible," wrote  Grove,  "to  resist  a  strong  feeling  of 
regret  that  in  this  and  others  of  his  symphonies  Bee- 
thoven did  not  give  us  a  clue  to  his  intentions."  That 
regret  did  not  curb  Sir  George  in  the  exercise  of 
free  speculation.  Berlioz,  whose  musicianly  under- 
standing of  Beethoven's  symphonies  must  sometimes 
be  discerned  through  a  thicket  of  verbiage,  sees  in 
the  first  movement  "the  terrible  rage  of  Othello 
when  he  receives  from  lago's  mouth  the  poisonous 
slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt." 
Imaginative  embroidery  reaches  its  height  when  Ber- 
lioz is  reminded  by  the  trio  in  the  scherzo  of  a  "gay 
and  frolicsome  elephant"  {"les  ebats  d'un  elephant 
en  gaiete").  One  turns  with  a  certain  relief  to  the 
thought  that  Beethoven  was  probably  conscious  of 
tones  and  nothing  else  as  this  tonal  revolution  tran- 
spired and  became  articulate.  It  would  seem  entirely 
possible  that  he  had  no  personal  encounter  in  mind, 
no  scheme  for  the  disruption  of  musical  law  and 
order.  As  Edouard  Herriot  has  said,  in  his  "Life 
and  Times  of  Beethoven,"  he  proceeded  "without  a 
calculated  theory,  without  a  scholastic  formula,  but 
in  an  altogether  simple  manner,  because  in  so  ample 
a  work,  master  over  all  his  resources,  he  applied  him- 
self once  more  with  a  native  ingenuousness."  The 
music,  too,  may  be  profitably  approached  with  a  sim- 
ilar ingenuousness,  free  of  inward  probings. 
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Beethoven 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  Op.  68,  "Pastoral" 

I.  Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country: 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Scene  by  the  brookside:  Andante  molto  moto 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Allegro:  in  tempo  d'allegro;  Thunder- 
storm; Tempest:  Allegro 

IV.  Shepherd's   Song:   Gladsome   and    thankful    feelings   after    the    storm: 
Allegretto 


Beethoven 

I.  Allegro  moderato 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  4  in  G  major,  Op.  58 

II.  Andante  con  moto 
III.  Rondo:  vivace 


INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vicace  III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

II.  Allegretto  IV.  Allegro  con  brio 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN 
F  MAJOR,  "PASTORAL,"  Op. 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770; 
died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


68 


The  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  completed  in  1808,  had  its 
first  performance  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  in  Vienna, 
December  22,  1808,  the  concert  consisting  entirely  of  un- 
played  music  of  Beethoven,  including  the  C  minor  Sym- 
phony, the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Choral  Fan- 
tasia. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trump- 
ets, two  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  dedication 
is  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Razumoffsky. 

After  the  tension  and  terseness,  the  dramatic  gran- 
deur of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  its  companion  work, 
the  Sixth,  is  a  surprising  study  in  relaxation  and 
placidity.  One  can  imagine  the  composer  dreaming 
away  lazy  hours  in  the  summer  heat  at  Dobling  or 
Grinzing,  lingering  in  the  woods,  by  a  stream,  or 
at  a  favorite  tavern,  while  the  gentle,  droning 
themes  of  the  Symphony  hummed  in  his  head,  taking 
limpid  shapes.  The  Symphony,  of  course,  requires  in 
the  listener  something  of  this  patient  relaxation,  this 
complete  attunement  to  a  mood  which  lingers  fondly 
and  unhurried.  There  are  the  listeners  such  as  an 
English  critic  of  1823,  who  found  it  "always  too 
long,  particularly  the  second  movement,  which, 
abounding  in  repetitions,  might  be  shortened  with- 
out the  slightest  danger  of  injuring  that  particular 
part,  and  the  certainty  of  improving  the  effect  of 
the  whole."  One  can  easily  reach  this  unenviable 
state  of  uncertainty  by  looking  vainly  for  the  cus- 


tomary contrasting  episodes,  and  at  the  same  time 
missing  the  detail  of  constant  fresh  renewal  within 
the  more  obvious  contours  of  thematic  reiteration. 

Opening  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Schindler  was  to  Beethoven  the 
inevitable  sunny  key  for  such  a  subject,  the  Symphony 
lays  forth  two  themes  equally  melodic  and  even- 
flowing.  They  establish  the  general  character  of 
the  score,  in  that  they  have  no  marked  accent  or 
sharp  feature;  the  tonal  and  dynamic  range  is  cir- 
cumscribed, and  the  expression  correspondingly 
delicate,  and  finely  graded.  There  is  no  labored 
development,  but  a  drone-like  repetition  of  frag- 
ments from  the  themes,  a  sort  of  murmuring  mo- 
notony, in  which  the  composer  charms  the  ear  with 
a  continuous,  subtle  alteration  of  tonality,  color, 
position.  "I  believe,"  writes  Grove,  "that  the  deli- 
cious, natural  May-day,  out-of-doors  feeling  of  this 
movement  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  this  kind 
of  repetition.  It  causes  a  monotony  which,  however, 
is  never  monotonous  —  and  which,  though  no  imita- 
tion, is  akin  to  the  constant  sounds  of  Nature  —  the 
monotony  of  rustling  leaves  and  swaying  trees,  and 
running  brooks  and  blowing  wind,  the  call  of  birds 
and  the  hum  of  insects."  One  is  reminded  here  (as 
in  the  slow  movement)  of  the  principle  of  exfolia- 
tion in  nature,  of  its  simplicity  and  charm  of  surface 
which  conceals  infinite  variety,  and  organic  intricacy. 

The  slow  movement  opens  suggestively  with  an 
accompaniment  of  gently  falling  thirds,  in  triplets, 
a  murmuring  string  figure  which  the  composer  alters 
but  never  forgets  for  long,  giving  the  entire  move- 
ment a  feeling  of  emotion  despite  its  long-drawn 
songfulness.  The  accompaniment  is  lulling,  but  no 
less  so  than  the  graceful  undulation  of  the  melody 
over  it.  Professor  Tovey  states  that  the  slow  move- 
ment is  "one  of  the  most  powerful  things  in  music," 
basing  his  adjective  on  the  previous  assertion  that 
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this  Symphony  "has  the  enormous  strength  of  some- 
one who  knows  how  to  relax."  He  adds:  "The 
strength  and  relaxation  are  at  their  highest  point  in 
the  slow  movement."  The  analyst  finds  sufficient 
proof  for  his  statement  in  the  form,  which  is  like  a 
fully  developed  first  movement. 

The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  form  and  char- 
acter, though  not  so  named,  and,  as  such,  fills  sym- 
phonic requirements,  fits  in  with  the  "programme" 
scheme  by  providing  a  country  dance,  and  brings  the 
needed  brightness  and  swift  motion  after  the  long 
placidities.  The  trio  begins  with  a  delightful  oboe 
solo,  to  a  simple  whispered  accompaniment  for  the 
violins  and  an  occasional  dominant  and  octave  from 
the  bassoon,  as  if  two  village  fiddlers  and  a  bassoon 
were  doing  their  elementary  best.  Beethoven  knew 
such  a  rustic  band  at  the  tavern  of  the  "Three  Ra- 
vens" in  the  Upper  Briihl,  near  Modling.  There  is 
a  brief  episode  of  real  rustic  vigor  in  duple  time,  a 
reprise,  likewise  brief,  which  rises  to  a  high  pitch  of 
excitement,  and  is  broken  off  suddenly  on  its  domi- 
nant of  F  by  the  ominous  rumble  of  the  'cellos  and 
basses  in  a  tremolo  on  D-flat.  The  storm  is  sometimes 
looked  upon  as  the  fourth  of  five  movements.  It 
forms  a  sort  of  transition  from  the  scherzo  to  the 
finale,  which  two  movements  it  binds  without  any 
break.  The  instrumental  forces  which  Beethoven 
calls  upon  are  of  interest.  In  his  first  two  move- 
ments, he  scaled  his  sonority  to  the  moderation  of 
his  subject,  using  only  the  usual  wood  winds  and 
strings,  with  no  brass  excepting  the  horns,  and  no 
percussion.  The  scherzo  he  appropriately  brightened 
by  adding  a  trumpet  to  his  scheme.  In  the  storm 
music  he  heightened  his  effects  with  a  piccolo  and 
two  trombones,  instruments  which  he  had  used  in 
his  Symphonies  for  the  first  time  when  he  wrote  his 
Fifth.  The  trombones  are  retained  in  the  Finale, 
but  they  are  sparingly  used.  The  timpani  makes  its 
only  entrance  into  the  Symphony  when  Beethoven 
calls  upon  it  for  his  rolls  and  claps  of  thunder ;  and 
he  asks  for  no  other  percussion.  There  are  those 
who  find  Beethoven's  storm  technique  superseded  by 
Liszt,  who  outdid  his  predecessor  in  cataclysmic 
effects,  and  at  the  same  time  put  the  stamp  of  sen- 
sationalism upon  Beethoven's  chromatics  and  his 
diminished  seventh  chords.  Beethoven  could  easily 
have  appalled  and  terrified  his  audience  with  devices 
such  as  he  later  used  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  had 
he  chosen  to  plunge  his  Pastoral  Symphony  to  the 
pictorial  level  of  that  piece,  mar  its  idyllic  propor- 
tions, and  abandon  the  great  axiom  which  he  set  him- 
self on  its  title-page.  Beethoven  must  have  delighted 
in  summer  thunder  showers,  and  enjoyed,  so  his 
friends  have  recorded,  being  drenched  by  them.  This 
one  gives  no  more  than  a  momentary  contraction  of 
fear  as  it  assembles  and  breaks.  It  clothes  nature  in 
majesty  always  —  in  surpassing  beauty  at  its  mo- 
ment of  ominous  gathering  and  its  moment  of 
clearing  and   relief.    Critics  listening  to  the  broad 


descending  scale  of  the  oboe  as  the  rumbling  dies 
away  have  exclaimed  "the  rainbow"  —  and  any  lis- 
tener is  at  liberty  to  agree  with  them. 

Peaceful  contentment  is  re-established  by  yodel- 
ling octaves  in  peasant  fashion  from  the  clarinet  and 
horn,  which  rises  to  jubilation  in  the  "Hirtenge- 
sang,"  the  shepherd's  song  of  thanks  in  similar 
character,  sung  by  the  violins.  Beethoven  first  noted 
in  the  sketchbooks  the  following  title  for  the  Finale: 
"Expression  of  Thankfulness.  Lord,  we  thank 
Thee";  whereupon  we  need  only  turn  to  Sturm's 
"Lehr  und  Erbauungs  Buck,"  from  which  Bee- 
thoven copied  lines  expressing  a  sentiment  very  com- 
mon at  the  time:  the  "arrival  at  the  knowledge  of 
God,"  through  Nature  —  "the  school  of  the  heart." 
He  echoed  the  sentiment  of  his  day  in  his  constant 
praise  of  "God  in  Nature,"  but  the  sentiment  hap- 
pened also  to  be  a  personal  conviction  with  him,  a 
conviction  which,  explain  it  how  you  will,  lifted  a 
music  of  childlike  simplicity  of  theme  to  a  rapturous 
song  of  praise  without  equal,  moving  sustained  and 
irresistible  to  its  end.  One  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
marking upon  the  magnificent  passage  in  the  coda 
where  the  orchestra  makes  a  gradual  descent,  serene- 
and  gently  expanding,  from  a  high  pitched  fortissimo 
to  a  murmuring  pianissimo.  There  is  a  not  unsimilar 
passage  before  the  close  of  the  first  movement. 


CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO  AND 
ORCHESTRA,  NO.  4, 
IN  G  MAJOR,  Op.  58 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 


The  Fourth  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  performed  at  a  sub- 
scription concert  at  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in 
Vienna,  in  March,  1807,  was  first  heard  at  a  public  con- 
cert at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  Vienna,  December  22, 
1808,  the  composer  as  soloist. 

The  orchestral  portion  of  the  Concerto  is  scored  for 
flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to 
"His  Imperial  Highness,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of 
Austria." 

Disregarding  the  usual  requirements  of  flash  and 
display  in  the  first  movement  of  a  concerto,  Bee- 
thoven builds  the  initial  allegro  on  gently  melodic 
material,  through  which  the  piano  weaves  its  em- 
broidery of  delicate  figurations.  The  piano  opens 
softly  (and  contrary  to  precedent)  with  a  five-bar 
phrase  of  the  first  theme,  and  then  yields  place  to 
the  orchestra,  which  completes  this  and  sings  a  sec- 
ond, again  introducing  it  softly  in  the  strings.  The 
development,  with  voices  of  solo  and  orchestra 
blended,  brings  to  pass  in  its  course  two  further 
themes,  each  lyrical  in  character. 

The  andante  con  moto,  which  has  no  like  in  the 
literature  of  concertos,  contains  within  its  seventy 
bars  a  message  whose  import  words  cannot  convey. 
It  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the  string  choir 
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and  the  piano.  The  former  states  a  short,  imperious 
phrase  in  octaves,  forte  and  staccato :  it  is  a  recitative, 
and  yet  it  is  more.  The  piano  answers  with  a  melody 
of  indescribable  tenderness.  The  two  opposing  voices 
continue  their  alternate  phrases,  but  before  the  soft 
plea  of  the  piano,  increasingly  irresistible,  the  aus- 
terity of  the  strings  is  gradually  mollified,  until  it 
capitulates  altogether,  subsiding  into  a  breathless 
pianissimo.  The  last  whispering  suspended  chord  of 
the  piano  is  swept  away  as  the  vivace  theme  of  the 
rondo  (further  brightened  by  the  restoration  of  the 
major  mode)  is  delivered  pianissimo  by  the  strings, 
with  its  sprightly  answering  theme  in  the  piano.  The 
finale  follows  a  more  usual  course  to  a  swift  and 
brilliant  conclusion. 

JOSEPH  BATTISTA  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Janu- 
ary 14,  1918,  of  Italian  parents.  He  studied  piano  at  the 
Philadelphia  Conservatory  of  Music  with  Olga  Samaroff, 
and  likewise  with  Mme.  Samaroff  at  the  Juilliard  Grad- 
uate School  in  New  York.  He  won  the  Youth  Contest  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  1939,  and  in  1941  made  a 
tour  of  South  America  as  winner  of  a  contest  held  by 
Columbia  Concerts,  Inc.  On  the  coming  of  war  he  served 
in  the  Army  for  three  years,  employing  his  talents  in 
Special  Services. 

SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN 
A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812, 
was  first  performed  on  December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of 
the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von  Fries. 

It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick 
to  measure  the  true  proportions  of  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phony —  the  sense  of  immensity  which  it  conveys. 
Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by 
wilfully  driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through 
each  movement,  until  the  music  attains  (particularly 
in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in  the  Finale) 
a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth 
which  is  akin  to  extraordinary  size. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used 
one  since  his  Fourth  Symphony)  unfolds  two  vistas, 
the  first  extending  into  a  succession  of  rising  scales, 
which  someone  has  called  "gigantic  stairs,"  the  sec- 
ond dwelling  upon  a  melodious  phrase  in  F  major 
which  together  with  its  accompaniment,  dissolves 
into  fragments  and  evaporates  upon  a  point  of  sus- 
pense until  the  rhythm  of  the  Vivace,  which  is  in- 
deed the  substance  of  the  entire  movement,  springs 
gently  to  life  (the  allegro  rhythm  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony  was  born  similarly  but  less  mysteriously 
from  its  dissolving  introduction).  The  rhythm  of 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  once  released,  holds 
its  swift  course  almost  without  cessation  until  the 
end.     There   is   no  contrasting  theme.    When   the 


dominant  tonality  comes  in  the  rhythm  persists  as  in 
the  opening  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which 
this  one  resembles  and  outdoes  in  its  pervading 
rhythmic  ostinato,  the  "cellule"  as  d'Indy  would 
have  called  it.  The  movement  generates  many  sub- 
jects within  its  pattern,  which  again  was  something 
quite  new  in  music.  Even  the  Fifth  Symphony,  with 
its  violent,  dynamic  contrasts,  gave  the  antithesis 
of  sustained,  expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great 
Symphony  in  C  major,  very  different  of  course,  from 
Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect  of  size 
by  similar  means  in  its  Finale.  Beethoven's  rhythmic 
imagination  is  more  virile.  Starting  from  three  notes 
it  multiplies  upon  itself  until  it  looms,  leaping 
through  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new 
"secret  of  beauty  at  every  turn.  Wagner  called  the 
symphony  "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the 
happiest  realization  of  the  movements  of  the  body  in 
an  ideal  form."  If  any  other  composer  could  impel 
an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times  repeated,  into  a 
vast  music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  head- 
long, capricious  mood.  But  the  sense  of  motion  con- 
tinues in  this,  the  mOst  agile  of  his  symphonic  slow 
movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Al- 
legretto of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  sub- 
dued by  comparison,  but  pivots  no  less  upon  its 
rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to  A 
major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody 
against  triplets  in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain 
the  incessant  rhythm.  The  form  is  more  unvarying, 
more  challenging  to  monotony  than  that  of  the  first 
movement,  the  scheme  consisting  of  a  melody  in 
three  phrases,  the  third  a  repetition  of  the  second, 
the  whole  repeated  many  times  without  development 
other  than  slight  ornamentation  and  varied  instru- 
mentation. Even  through  two  interludes  and  the 
fugato,  the  rhythm  is  never  broken.  The  variety  of 
the  movement  and  its  replenishing  interest  are  as- 
tounding. No  other  composer  could  have  held  the 
attention  of  an  audience  for  more  than  a  minute 
with  so  rigid  a  plan,  Beethoven  had  his  first  audience 
spellbound  with  his  harmonic  accompaniment,  even 
before  he  had  repeated  it  with  his  melody,  woven 
through  and  through  by  the  violas  and  'cellos.  The 
movement  was  encored  at  once,  and  quickly  became 
the  public  favorite,  so  much  so  that  sometimes  at 
concerts  it  was  substituted  for  the  slow  movements 
of  the  Second  and  Eighth  Symphonies.  Beethoven 
was  inclined,  in  his  last  years,  to  disapprove  of  the 
lively  tempo  often  used,  and  spoke  of  changing  the 
indication  to  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto," 
although  it  is  a  scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical 
Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is  still  in  evidence, 
with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortis- 
simo and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  movement,  is  entirely  different  in  char- 
acter from  the  light  and  graceful  presto,  although 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Ninth  Program 

Tuesday  Evening,  August  5,  at  7:30 


Beethoven .     Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major,  Op.  93 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio  III.  Tempo  di  menuetto 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando  IV.  Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor,  with  final  chorus 

on  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  125 
I.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 
II.  Molto  vivace:  Presto 

III.  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile 

IV.  Presto:  Allegro 

Allegro  assai 

Presto 

Baritone  Recitative 

Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai 

Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai  vivace,  alia  marcia 

Chorus:  Andante  maestoso 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo,  ma  divoto 

Allegro  energico,  sempre  ben  marcato 

Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  ma  non  tan  to 

Chorus:  Prestissimo 

Soloists  .  .  .  FRANCES  YEEND,  Soprano-,  EUNICE  ALBERTS,  Contralto 
DAVID  LLOYD,  Tenor;  JAMES  PEASE,  Bass 
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Prepared  by  Robert  Shaw 
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it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the 
movement.  Thayer  reports  the  refrain,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have  derived  from  a 
pilgrim's  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "un- 
buttoned" (aufgeknopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds 
in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music,  "a  vein  of  rough, 
hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which 
abound  in  his  letters.  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting 
all  around"  {"schlagen  um  sich").  "The  force  that 
reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass, 
who  had  'fire  enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the 
entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the  resemblance  was  noted 
between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and  Bee- 
thoven's accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora 
Creina,"  which  he  was  working  upon  at  this  time 
for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh. 


Ninth  Program 

SYMPHONY  NO.  8 
IN  F  MAJOR,  Op.  93 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770; 
died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Completed  in  1812,  the  Eighth  Symphony  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  Redoutensaal  in  Vienna,  February  27, 
1 814. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  uses  the  modest  orchestra 
of  the  Seventh.  Neither  trumpets  nor  drums  are 
called  for  in  the  second  movement.  In  the  Finale 
the  timpani  are  tuned  in  octaves  —  a  new  prece- 
dent. The  sketchbooks  indicate  that  Beethoven  con- 
sidered an  introduction  to  the  first  movement.  He 
abandoned  his  idea,  to  start  squarely  upon  the  beat 
with  his  first  theme,  setting  the  character  of  the 
work  in  its  graceful  melodic  simplicity.  This  move- 
ment, like  the  rest,  does  not  rely  upon  thematic 
contrast.  The  development  is  rich  in  fanciful  in- 
volutions within  that  domain  of  the  musician's  art 
where  words  have  never  penetrated.  The  fine  coda 
is  an  extension  of  the  original  one  to  exactly  twice 
its  length  (by  the  evidence  of  a  drum  part  used 
in  the  first  performance). 

The  allegretto  scherzando  supplants  anything  so 
serious  as  a  slow  movement.  The  light  staccato 
chords  in  the  winds,  repeated  with  clocklike  reg- 
ularity, are  associated  with  the  metronome,  then 
called  "chronometer,"  the  invention  of  Beethoven's 
friend  Johann  Nepomuk  Maelzel,  on  account  of  a 
canon  written  by  Beethoven  on  the  same  theme  and 
sung  by  the  composer,  the  inventor,  and  a  group  of 
friends   at    an   evening's   party.    Thayer   disproves 
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Schindler's  vague  assertion  that  the  party  and  the 
canon  antedated  the  Symphony.  It  must  certainly 
have  been  written  upon  the  theme  of  the  completed 
symphony.  The  humor  of  the  allegretto  scherzando 
is  of  the  sort  that  makes  its  point  briefly  —  and  stops 
there. 

The  tempo  di  menuetto  of  the  third  movement, 
considerably  slower  than  the  scherzo  which  by  that 
time  Beethoven  had  so  fully  developed,  was  probably 
conditioned  by  the  absence  of  a  true  slow  movement 
to  precede  it  —  repose  of  pace  was  aesthetically  re- 
quired before  the  swift  finale.  One  recalls  Wagner's 
paragraphs  in  his  brochure  on  conducting,  wherein 
he  takes  Mendelssohn  sharply  to  task  for  his  rapid 
tempo  in  conducting  this  movement. 

In  the  third  movement  Beethoven  was  as  brief 
as  the  form  allowed ;  in  the  second  movement  he 
was  briefer  than  form  allowed.  In  the  allegro 
vivace  he  let  his  galloping  fancy  carry  him  where 
it  willed,  to  exceeding,  and  entirely  pardonable, 
lengths.  The  capricious  humor,  withheld  in  the 
third  movement,  reasserts  itself  with  delicate  and 
airy  grace  in  the  opening  pianissimo  measures.  The 
fertility  and  invention  of  the  movement  is  the  more 
astonishing  for  the  mere  fragments  of  themes  upon 
which  the  whole  captivating  structure  is  built. 
About  the  "terrible  C-sharp"  which  so  greatly  dis- 
turbed Sir  George,  Tovey  has  this  to  say,  speaking 
of  the  coda:  "With  all  its  originality  and  wealth 
there  has  so   far   been   no   puzzling  or   abnormal 


feature  in  the  movement,  with  one  glaring  exception. 
What  on  earth  did  that  irrevelant  roaring  C-sharp 
mean?  Thereby  hangs  a  tail,  viz.,  a  Coda  that  is 
nearly  as  long  as  the  whole  body  of  the  movement. 
The  pun  is  not  more  violent  than  Beethoven's  har- 
monic or  enharmonic  jokes  on  this  point.  .  .  .  Now 
it  suddenly  appears  that  Beethoven  has  held  that 
note  in  store  wherewith  to  batter  at  the  door  of 
some  immensely  distant  key.  Out  bursts  the  theme, 
then,  in  F-sharp  minor.  Can  we  ever  find  a  way 
home  again?  Well,  E-sharp  (or  F  natural)  is  the 
leading  note  of  this  new  key,  and  upon  E-sharp  the 
trumpets  pounce,  and  hammer  away  at  it  until  they 
have  thoroughly  convinced  the  orchestra  that  they 
mean  it  for  the  tonic.  When  this  is  settled,  in  sails 
the  radiant  Second  Subject  again.  .  .  .Unquenchable 
laughter  arises  among  the  blessed  Gods.  The  laugh- 
ter has  all  the  vaults  of  heaven  wherein  to  disperse 
itself  and  to  gather  again  into  the  last  long  series 
of  joyous  shouts  which,  after  all  its  surprises,  bring 
the  Symphony  to  its  end  as  punctually  as  planets  com- 
plete their  orbits." 


PUBLIC  REHEARSALS 

The  public  will  be  admitted  to  two  remaining  Saturday 
morning  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
the  Shed  (August  2,  August  9).  The  admission  fee  will 
be  $1,  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Orchestra  members.  Each  rehearsal  begins  at  10  A.M. 
promptly. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  9  IN 

D  MINOR, 

WITH  FINAL  CHORUS  ON  SCHILLER'S 
"ODE  TO  JOY,"  Op.  125 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 


Completed  in  1824,  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  was  first 
performed  at  the  Kdrnthnerthort  heater  in  Vienna  on  May 
7  of  that  year  and  repeated  on  May  23.  The  first  perform- 
ance in  this  country  was  given  by  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Society,  May  20,  1846.  The  Germania  Musical 
Society  in  Boston,  assisted  by  a  chorus  from  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  gave  a  performance  February  5,  1853. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
triangle,  cymbals  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to 
Wilhelm  III  of  Prussia. 


Themes  which  are  gradually  unfolded  from  mysterious 
murmurings  in  the  orchestra  —  no  uncommon  experience 
nowadays  —  all  date  back  to  the  opening  measures  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  where  Beethoven  conceived  the  idea  of 
building  a  music  of  indeterminate  open  fifths  on  the  dom- 
inant, accumulating  a  great  crescendo  of  suspense  until  the 
theme  itself  is  revealed  in  the  pregnant  key  of  D  minor, 
proclaimed  fortissimo  by  the  whole  orchestra  in  unison. 
It  might  be  added  that  no  one  since  has  quite  equalled 
the  mighty  effect  of  Beethoven's  own  precedent  —  not  even 
Wagner,  who  held  this  particular  page  in  mystic  awe, 
and  no  doubt  remembered  it  when  he  depicted  the  elemen- 
tary serenity  of  the  Rhine  in  a  very  similar  manner  at 
the  opening  of  the  "Ring." 

The  development  in  this,  the  longest  of  Beethoven's  first 
movements,  progresses  with  unflagging  power  and  majesty 
through  many  an  episode,  many  a  sudden  illumination 
from  some  fragment  of  his  themes.  At  the  restatement  of 
the  main  theme  the  orchestra  is  flooded  with  the  triumph 
of  the  D  major  long  withheld.  The  long  coda,  coming 
at  the  point  where  it  would  seem  that  nothing  more  could 
be  said  on  a  much  developed  subject,  calls  forth  new 
vistas  from  the  inexhaustible  imagination  of  the  tone 
magician  who  needed  little  more  than  the  common  chord 
upon  which  to  erect  his  vast  schemes.  Tovey  writes  of 
this  movement  (in  "Essays  of  Musical  Analysis")  that  it 
"dwarfs  every  other  first  movement,  long  or  short,  that 
has  been  written  before  or  since,"  attaining  its  stature,  in 
his  opinion,  by  a  perfect  balance  in  the  organization  of 
its  parts.  And  Grove  goes  further  still  ("Beethoven  and  his 
Nine  Symphonies")  :  "Great  as  are  the  beauties  of  the 
second  and  third  movements  —  and  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
aggerate them  —  and  original,  vigorous  and  impressive  as 
are  many  portions  of  the  finale,  it  is  still  the  opening  al- 
legro that  one  thinks  of  when  the  Ninth  Symphony  is 
mentioned.  In  many  respects  it  differs  from  other  first 
movements  of  Beethoven ;  everything  seems  to  combine  to 
make  it  the  greatest  of  them  all." 


II. 


For  the  only  time  in  his  symphonies,  Beethoven  in  this 
case  put  his  scherzo  second  in  order  and  before  the  slow 


movement.  A  scherzo  it  is  in  everything  but  name,  with 
the  usual  repeats,  trio,  and  da  capo  (with  bridge  passages 
added).  There  is  the  dancelike  character  of  earlier 
scherzos,  and  an  echo  of  rusticity  in  the  trio,  recalling  the 
Sixth  and  Seventh.  Yet  all  is  lifted  to  the  prevailing  mood 
of  rarified  purity  as  this  movement,  like  the  others,  adds 
a  new  voice  to  an  old  form.  This  scherzo  has  been  called 
"a  miracle  of  repetition  in  monotony,"  by  virtue  of  the  in- 
cessant impact  of  its  rhythm  (associated  with  the  kettle- 
drums, tuned  in  octaves)  which  keeps  a  constant  course 
through  the  most  astonishing  variety  in  modulation,  color, 
counterpoint.  The  movement  begins  as  a  five-voice  fugue, 
recalling  the  fact  that  Beethoven  first  conceived  the  theme 
as  the  subject  for  a  fugue  —  the  earliest  of  his  sketches 
which  eventually  found  its  way  into  the  Symphony.  The 
trio  continues  the  contrapuntal  interest  by  the  combination 
of  two  themes.  The  famous  passage  for  the  oboe  against 
wind  chords  reminded  Berlioz  of  "the  effect  produced  by 
the  fresh  morning  air,  and  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
in  May." 

III. 

The  slow  movement  is  built  upon  two  themes  whose 
structural  relation  lies  principally  in  contrast:  the  first, 
adagio  in  B-flat,  4-4  time,  the  second,  andante  moderato  in 
D  major,  triple  time.  After  the  almost  static  adagio,  the 
second  theme  attains  flowing  motion  in  its  melody,  which 
Beethoven  has  marked  "espressivo."  This  theme  recurs  in 
alternation  with  the  other,  but  unlike  the  other  is  hardly 
varied,  except  in  the  instrumentation.  The  adagio  theme 
undergoes  variations  of  increasingly  intricate  melodic 
ornament  like  those  by  which  Beethoven  also  lifted  his  la9t 
sonatas  and  quartets  to  such  indescribable  beauty. 

IV. 

The  finale  opens  with  a  frank  discord,  followed  by  a 
stormy  and  clamorous  presto  of  seven  bars.  It  is  as  if  the 
composer,  having  wrested  from  his  first  three  movements 
the  very  utmost  drop  that  was  in  them,  is  still  restless  and 
unsatisfied.  He  must  still  advance  upon  his  divine  adven- 
ture, cast  off  his  tragic  or  poignant  moods,  find  some  new 
expression,  fulsome  and  radiant.  A  few  measures  of  each 
movement  are  reviewed,  and  after  each  a  recitative  in  the 
'cellos  and  basses  gives  an  answer  of  plain  rejection;  in 
the  first  two  cases  brusquely,  in  the  case  of  the  adagio 
softened  by  a  tender  memory.  Beethoven's  instruments 
seem  on  the  very  verge  of  speech.  A  hint  of  the  coming 
choral  theme  is  breathed  in  gentle  accents  by  the  wood 
winds,  to  which  the  recitative,  now  no  longer  confined  to 
the  strings,  gives  a  convincing  affirmative.  Thereupon  the 
theme  in  full  is  unfolded  in  its  rightful  D  major.  It  is 
first  heard  in  the  utter  simplicity*  of  the  low  strings  in 
unison,  piano.  Gradually  harmonies  and  instruments  arc 
added,  until  the  exposition  has  been  completely  made. 


*  The  choral  theme  has  come  in  for  some  slighting  re- 
marks, probably  on  account  of  its  A  B  C  simplicity.  It  need 
scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  a  basic  simplicity,  treated  with 
infinite  subtlety  and  variety,  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
score  from  the  first  measure  to  the  last.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  Beethoven  refined  and  polished  this  theme 
through  two  hundred  sketches,  to  attain  its  ultimate  beauty 
and  perfection.  There  are  no  lack  of  distinguished  advo- 
cates for  the  theme.  Grove  wrote:  "The  result  of  years 
and  years  of  search,  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  pains  which 
have  been  lavished  on  it,  for  a  nobler  and  more  enduring 
tune  surely  does  not  exist."  Wagner:  "Beethoven  has 
emancipated  this  melody  from  all  influences  of  fashion  and 
variations  of  taste,  and  has  raised  it  into  a  type  of  pure 
and  lasting  humanity."  Tovey  (to  use  a  recent  authority) 
says  as  much,  in  his  way,  in  three  words,  calling  it  simply 
"a  great  theme." 
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Once  more  there  is  the  noisy  presto  passage,  and  the  composer  introduces  words  for  the  first 
time  into  a  symphony.     The  baritone  has  this  recitative: 

"O  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone,  Oh  friends,  no  longer  these  tones  of  sadness ! 

sondern  lasst  uns  angenehmere  Rather  sing  a  song  of  sharing  and  of  gladness! 

anstimmen,  und  freudenvollere."  Oh  Joy,  we  hail  Thee! 

There  immediately  follow  the  first  three  verses  of  Schiller's  Ode,*  by  the  solo  quartet  and  chorus: 

Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken,  Joy,  thou  spark  from  heav'n  immortal 

Tochter  aus  Elysium,  Daughter  of  Elysium ! 

Wir  betreten  feurtrunken,  Drunk  with  fire,  toward  Heaven  advancing 

Himmlische,  dein  Heiliqthum.  Goddess,  to  thy  shrine  we  come. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  of  the  eight  verses  of  Schiller's  poem,  Beethoven  chose  the  first 
three  verses,  at  first  without  their  four-line  choruses,  and  then  added  three  choruses  in  succession, 
one  of  them,  "Fro/i  ivie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen,"  belonging  to  the  fourth  verse,  which  otherwise  he 
did  not  use,  obviously  choosing  these  lines  for  their  militant  possibilities.  Beethoven  could  scarcely 
have  set  more  of  the  text;  to  set  three  stanzas  required  from  him  the  longest  symphonic  move- 
ment which  had  ever  been  composed.  Yet  Grove  thought  that  Beethoven  was  deterred  by  the 
"bad  taste"  of  some  of  Schiller's  verses.  A  line  which  the  Englishman  fastened  upon  in  horrified 
italics  as  "one  of  the  more  flagrant  escapades"  is  this:  "Dieses  Glas  dem  guten  Geist!"  ("This 
glass  to  the  good  Spirit!") 


Deine  Zauber  binden  ivieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  getheilt; 
A  lie  Menschen  tverden  Briider, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  iveilt. 

Went  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 
Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein, 
Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 
Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein! 
J  a  —  iver  audi  nur  eine  Seele 
Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund! 
Und  over's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 
Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. 
Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 
An  den  Br  listen  der  Natur; 
Alle  Guten,  alle  Bos  en 
Folgen  Hirer  Rosenspur. 
Kusse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 
Einen  Freund,  gepriift  im  Tod; 
Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 
Und  der  Cherub  stelit  <vor  Gott. 


Thy  sweet  magic  brings  together 
What  stern  Custom  spreads  afar; 
All  mankind  knows  all  men  brothers 
Where  thy  happy  wing-beats  are. 

He  whose  luck  has  been  so  golden 
Friend  to  have  and  friend  to  be, 
He  that's  won  a  noble  woman, 
Join  us  in  our  jubilee. 
Oh  if  there  is  any  being 
Who  may  call  one  heart  his  own 
Let  him  join  us,  or  else,  weeping, 
Steal  away  to  weep  alone. 

Nature's  milk  of  joy  all  creatures 
Drink  from  that  full  breast  of  hers; 
All  things  evil,  all  things  lovely, 
Rose-clad,  are  her  followers. 
Kisses  are  her  gift,  and  vine-leaves, 
Lasting  friend  on  life's  long  road  ; 
Joy  the  humblest  worm  is  given, 
Joy,  the  Seraph,  dwells  with  God. 


The  four-line  chorus   (to  the  unused  fourth  verse)    summons  in  Beethoven's  imagination  a 
marching  host,  and  he  gives  it  to  proud  and  striding  measures  "alia  marcia,"  adding  piccolo, 
double-bassoon,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  bass  drum  to  his  orchestra   (again  for  the  first  time  in  a 
symphony).    This  is  the  verse,  given  to  the  tenor  solo  and  chorus: 
Froh,  iuie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen  Glad  as  the  suns  that  God  sent  flying 

Durch  des  Himmels  prdcht'gen  Plan,  Down  their  paths  of  glorious  space, 

Wandelt,  Briider,  eure  Bahn,  Brothers,  now  forget  all  sadness 

Freudig,  toie  ein  Held  zum  Siegen.  Joyful  run  your  hero's  race. 

After  the  excitement  of  this  variation,  Beethoven  allows  himself  to  be  alone  with  his  instru- 
ments once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  in  a  double  fugue.  The  chorus  next  sings  {andante 
maestoso)  the  following  short  verse  of  far-flung  import  calling  upon  three  trombones  to  add  to 
the  impressiveness  of  the  sonority: 

Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen!  O  embrace  now  all  you  millions, 

Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt!  With  one  kiss  for  all  the  world. 

Briider  — uberm  Sternenzelt  Brothers,  high  beyond  all  stars 

Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  ivohnen!  Surely  dwells  a  loving  Father. 

A  religious  adagio  in  a  mood  of  mystic  devotion  is  the  setting  of  the  following  verse: 
Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen?  Kneel  before  him,  all  you  millions 

A  finest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt?  Know  your  true  Creator,  man! 

Such'  ihn  Uberm  Sternenzelt!  Seek  him  high  beyond  all  stars, 

Ueber  Sternen  muss  er  ivohnen.  High  beyond  all  stars  adore  Him. 

But  the  key  verse  of  the  movement  is  the  first:  "Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken,"  and  this, 
with  its  chorus:  "Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen,"  is  resumed  by  the  quartet  and  chorus,  and  finally 
exalted  to  its  sweeping  climax  in  the  coda,  prestissimo. 

*The  English   translation   here   used    has   been   made   for  the   Boston    Symphony   Orchestra    by 
Theodore  Spencer,  and  is  copyrighted. 
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ROSAMOND  CHAPIN'S  PRODUCTION 

of 

"TRISTAN  AND  ISOLDE" 

in  new  English  text 

AT  JACOB'S  PILLOW  THEATRE 

on  Route  20,  Lee,  Massachusetts 

Friday,  August  1,  and  Friday,  August  8 

CURTAIN  AT  6:15  P.M.  sharp 

Intermission  for  Picnic  or  Buffet 

Full  dramatic  performance  with 

Rosamond  Chapin,  Edward  Dudley 

Marie  Powers,  Burt  Jahr 

All  seats  reserved  —  $3.60  (tax  inch) 

Tickets  at  Jacob's  Pillow ;  England  Bros., 

Pittsfield;  or  New  Boston  Inn 

BROOKSIDE  in  the  BERKSHIRES 

International  School  for  Children  Open  to  Boys  and  Girls, 
&  to  15,  of  all  nationalities.  Emphasizes  world  cnltnre, 
thorough  academic  training,  mutual  understanding  and 
Individualized  guidance.  Provides  all-year  home  for  chil- 
dren of  professional  and  business  people.  Graduates  suc- 
cessful In  various  colleges  and  professions.  A  few  scholar- 
snips  available.  Outdoor  sports,  800-acre  estate.  Summer 
camp.     Applications   accepted   now. 

Dr.  I.  M.  Altaraz,  Headmaster 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

"WHEATLEIGH"  IN  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

FOR  SALE 

Residence  oi  the  late  Mrs.  Carlos  M.  de  Heredia 
situated  near  Tanglewood  —  high  elevation  —  lake 
shore  frontage  —  extensive  view  of  mountains  and 
lake.  .  .  . 

Complete  description  on  request.    Inquire  your  broker  or 

CENTRAL  HANOVER  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 

70  Broadway  New  York  City 


.................... ....................................n 


YANKEE    LOOMS 

Fine  Woolens 

Make  Fine  Clothes  For  Every  Member 
of  The  Family 

We  invite  you  to  visit  our  salesroom  at 
40  Daly  Ave.     Dalton,  Mass. 

Hours  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  Daily 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 


DIRECTORY 


CON  NECTICUT 


C  Al  l,  tl.  e;  tr  y 

IMPORTANT  -  -AM£ It] CAN 

6?-  European/  -/APTrJSTS' 

BURCHFIELD  *  BROOK  *  MA&SH 

KANTDR  •  5P£ICHeC  <W  otics 


•      ••*•*•• 

KENT 

CONNECTICUT 

Where  the  country-side  is 
as  lovely  as  any  in  New  England 

Two  hours  from  New  York  by  motor. 


fl 


allan  Mcdowell 

Broker  in  choice  properties  in  Kent  and  vicinity 
Phone:  Kent  68  ring  13 

LENOX 


=^g 


Antique  —  IMjnro 

TOWN  HALL        LENOX,  MASS. 


July  25th  -  August  9th  inclusive 

(Closed  on  Sundays) 

Daily  11  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 
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LENOX 


LENOX  NATIONAL  BANK 

General  Banking  Service 

TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 


Phone  Lenox  57 

LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

RICHARD  E.  WHALEN,  Prop. 

S.  S.  Pierce  Wines  Our  Specialty 

Beer     :     Ales  Legal  Beverages 

CHURCH  STREET  LENOX,  MASS. 

FRANCIS  PANTALEO 

Ladies'  Tailor  and  Importer 

LENOX,  MASS.  opp.  The  CURTIS  Hotel 

formerly  NEW  YORK 

Tel.  Lenox  95 

The  Village  Inn  lenox,  mass. 

Catering  to  an  Exclusive  Clientele  at 
Moderate  Rates 

A  Meal  -  a  Week-End  -  or  a  season 
Quiet  -  Pleasant  -  Attractive 
MRS.  J.  BUNNELL  FARNHAM 
Open  All  Year  Tel.  Lenox  20 

GREAT    BARRINGTON 


1921  YEARS  AGO  1947 

REG.     U.     S.     PAT.     OFFICE 

ANTIQUES 

Mrs.  J.  Van  Vleck  Brothers 
North   Egremont   Road     —     Great  Barrington 

OPEN  DAILY  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER 

*     *     #     * 

Also  now  being  offered  by  Appointment  Only 

CONTENTS  OF  MRS.  BROTHERS'  HOME 

Telephone:    Great  Barrington  224-R 


PITTSFIELD 


PITTSFIELD 


Hon 

de 


/  *     II-  Stop    in    and    see    our    collecti 

\<l  LrT.A  of  distinguished   gifts,   hand-ma 

^J    /  in  the  Berlcshires. 

BERKSHIRE  CRAFTS  •  PITTSFIELD 

1625  W.  Housatonic  St.— Near  W.  Pittsfield  Shaker  Village 


The  Open  Book  Shop,  Inc. 

BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  CARDS, 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

70  North  Street  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Dial  5514 


SHAPIRO    STUDIO 

Photographers 

HOME  PORTRAITURE  OUR  SPECIALTY 

37  North  Street     :     Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Telephone  2-7077 

WOOD    BROS. 

Berkshire  County's  Oldest  Music  Store 

421  North  St.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Tel.  7478 

Pianos  —  Radios  —  Records  —  Phonographs 
Sheet  Music  —  Schirmer  Library 

For  a  Gift  or  Home  Cooked  Food 
Stop  at 

THE  WOMAN'S  EXCHANGE 

193  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Gift  Shop    •    Antiques    •    Box  Lunches  on  Order 

SHEFFIELD 

SHEFFIELD    INN 

Sheffield,  Massachusetts 
on  Route  No.  7 

Stuart  M.  Beard,  2nd,  Owner  and  Mgr. 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 
ELSEWHERE 

BERKSHIRE  FARM  AGENCY 

LICENSED    BROKER 

Information  on  Farms,  Estates,  Acreage 

EAST  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  5363 
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Over  one  hundred  famous  pianists, 
instrumentalists,  singers  and  conductors 
join  in  hailing  the  Baldwin  Piano  as 
supreme  on  the  concert  stage. 

The  same  superb  tone,  action,  and 
response  which  they  demand  make  the 
Baldwin  the  wisest  choice  for  your  home. 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  80. 

CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 

Also  makers  of  Acrosonic,  Hamilton  and  Howard  Pianos 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORGH  ESTRA 


MUSIC      DIRECTOR 


AT   TANGLE  WOOD 
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The  Steinwa 

is  th 

official  pian 


I 


w 


here  respect  for  piano  excellence 

prevails,  the  Steinway  is  invariably 

chosen  by  the  world's  leading 

musicians,  radio  stations,  music 

schools  and  symphony  orchestras. 

Over  90%  of  professional  musicians 

prefer  the  Steinway.  Over  30 

leading  symphony  orchestras  have 

named  the  Steinway  their 

official  piano. 


in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
new  Steinway  pianos  are  sold  ONLY  by 


.    STEINERT    &   SONS 


Arkansas  Philharmonic     ^^m^m^mmm 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Chattanooga  Symphony 
Cleveland  Orchestra 

Columbus  Philharmonic 
Dallas  Symphony 
Detroit  Symphony 
Duluth  Civic  Symphony 

El  Paso  Symphony 
Ft.  Wayne  Symphony 
Harrisburg  Symphony 
Hollywood  Bowl,  Los  Angeles 
Houston  Symphony 

Indianapolis  Symphony 
Kansas  City  Symphony 
Los  Angeles  Symphony 
Louisville  Philharmonic 

Miami  Symphony 
Minneapolis  Symphony 
Nat.  Orchestral  Assoc,  of  N.Y. 
Nat.  Symphony,  Wash.,  D.C. 
New  Jersey  Symphony 

New  Orleans  Civic  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
.  Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Portland  Symphony 
Robin  Hood  Dell  Concerts,  Phila. 
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Symphoniana 

Beyond  Hate  and  Fear 

An  editorial  on  the  Berkshire  Musie  Center  in  the 
Boston  Globe  of  July  I J  last  is  here  quoted  in  part. 

Tanglewood  is  as  American  as  corn-on-the-cob. 
The  time  has  gone  by  for  comparing  it  with  Bay- 
reuth  or  even  with  Salzburg.  In  one  decade,  and 
that  decade  including  a  second  world  war,  these 
Berkshire  music  festivals  have  developed  into  some- 
thing unique. 

Our  soil  must  have  been  ready.  Tanglewood  is 
now  a  national  institution,  the  ten  thousand  people 
who  roll  in  to  its  concerts  come  from  everywhere 
and  the  four  hundred  students  of  its  Music  Center 
are  from  forty  States  of  the  Union  and  a  dozen  for- 
eign countries.  A  school  in  the  strict  sense  of  course 
it  is  not,  for  these  young  musicians  are  already  pro- 
ficient  technically,  many  of  them  to  the  point  of 
virtuosity.  What  brings  them  to  Tanglewood  is 
ensemble  performance  and  professional  coaching  by 
eminent  conductors,  composers,  orchestral  players, 
choirmasters,  and  operatic  instructors.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  this  "Center,"  as  it  is  termed,  is 
a  war-baby,  born  in  1940,  and  that  it  continued 
through  the  dark  Summers  of  1941  and  1942,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  infant  was  robust.  As  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitzky  said  at  the  opening  of  this  season:  "While 
the  fury  of  destruction  was  in  full  operation  on 
other  continents,  here,  in  Tanglewood,  a  new  crea- 
tive cultural  venture  was  born." 

Scenically  alone  Tanglewood  is  a  great  impres- 
sion. Those  who  go  there  not  knowing  what  they 
are  to  see  are  astounded  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
mountain  landscape.  Forests,  lawns,  groves,  the 
lake,  amethyst  in  a  setting  of  emerald,  the  luxuriant 
meadows  abloom  with  Held  flowers,  elms  that  stand 
like  sculpture,  the  scenery  is  so  fine  that  even  some 
who  know,  or  supposed  they  knew,  the  place  well 
are  astonished  all  over  again  each  season  and  inclined 
to  doubt  that  such  a  place  exists.  These  landscapes 
seem  to  have  been  created  on  purpose  to  make 
mortals  gape. 


"THE  BERKSHIRE" 

The  new  RCA  Victor  Berkshire  Model  is  now  on  dis- 
play at  the  Brotherhood  Club,  Lenox,  and  will  be  demon- 
strated daily  from  10  A.M.,  to  6  P.M. —  (till  August  10th). 


THE  FOUR  BS 
For  Ops.  and  Opera  (or  Works) 
Note  well  the  Yankee  Shire  of  Berks! 
Three  B's — Beethoven,  Bach,  and  Brahms  — 
Old  winners  of  victorious  palms, 
Now  yield  a  place  to  one  B  more, 
And  count  the  Berkshires  Number  Four! 

Tanglewo  o  ds  m  a  n 
* 

Victor  Red  Seal  Records 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Musie  Director 

Bach,  C.  P.  E.     Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 
Bach,  J.  S.     Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  2,  3,  4  and  5 
Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 
Berlioz     Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"    (Primrose)    Three 

Pieces,    "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The  Roman 

Carnival" 
Brahms     Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4.;  Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 
Copland     "El   Salon   Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring,"  "A 

Lincoln  Portrait" 
Debussy      "La  Mer,"  Sarabande 
Faure     "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 
Foote     Suite  for  Strings 
Grieg     'The  Last  Spring" 
Handel     Larghetto  (Concerto  No.  12),  Air  from  "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 
Harris     Symphony  No.  3 
Haydn     Symphonies   Nos.   9+    ("Surprise") 
Khatchatourian     Piano  Concerto   (Kapell) 
Liadov     "The  Enchanted  Lake" 
Liszt     Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4.   ("Italian") 
Moussort/sky     "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 
Mozart     Symphonies  in  A  major   (201)  ;   C  major   (338) 

E-flat  major,  No.  26,  Air  of  Pamina,  from  "The  Magic 

Flute"  (Dorothy  Maynor) 
Piston     Prelude  and  Allegro   (Biggs) 
Prokofieff     Classical   Symphony;   Symphony  No.  5;  Violin 

Concerto  No.  2    (Heifetz);   "Lieutenant  Kije,"  Suite; 

'"Love    for    Three    Oranges,"    Scherzo    and    March; 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" 
Rachmaninoff     "Isle  of  the  Dead";  "Vocalise" 
Ravel     "Daphnis   and   Chloe,"   Suite  No.   2    (new   record- 
ing) 
Rimsky-Korsakov     "The    Battle    of    Kerjenetz";     Dubin- 

ushka 
Schubert     "Unfinished"      Symphony      (new      recording)  ; 

"Rosamunde,"  Ballet  Music 
Schumann     Symphony  No.  1    ("Spring") 
Shostakovich     Symphony  No.  9 

Sibelius     Symphonies   Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's   Daugh- 
ter";  "Tapiola";   "Maiden  with  Roses" 
Strauss,  J.     Waltzes:  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 
Strauss,  R.     "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
Stravinsky     Capriccio     (Sanroma)  ;     Song 

Bargemen   ( arrangement) 
Tchaikovsky     Symphonies    Nos.    4.,    5,    6: 

String   Serenade)  ;    Overture   "Romeo   and   Juliet" 
Thompson     "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 
J'ivaldi     Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 


102    (B-flat) 


of    the    Volga 
Waltz     (from 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Tenth  Program 

Thursday  Evening,  August  7,  at  8:15 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Conducting 

Haydn Symphony  in  B  flat,  No.  102 

I.  Largo:  Allegro  vivace  III.  Menuetto:  Allegro;  Trio 

II.  Adagio  IV.  Finale: Presto 

Hindemith Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

I.  Moderato  II.  Andante  III.  Vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Schumann Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

I.  Sostenuto  assai;  allegro  ma  non  troppo  III.  Adagio  espressivo 

II.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio  (I);  Trio  (II)         IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

Soloist  .  .  .  RUTH  POSSELT 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Tenth  Program 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  (born  in  Lawrence,  Massa- 
chusetts, August  25,  1918)  attended  the  Boston  Latin  School 
and  then  Harvard  College,  graduating  in  1939.  He  was 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia  for  two 
years,  where  he  studied  conducting  with  Fritz  Reiner,  or- 
chestration with  Randall  Thompson,  and  piano  with 
Isabella  Vengerova.  At  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  studied  conducting 
with  Serge  Koussevitzky.  He  returned  as  his  assistant  in 
conducting  in  the  third  year  of  the  School,  1942,  and 
joined  the  faculty  in  the  same  capacity  for  1946.  In  the 
season  1943-44,  he  was  assistant  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society.  He  has  appeared 
with  many  orchestras  as  guest  conductor.  In  1945  he 
became  director  of  the  New  York  City  Symphony.  He 
conducted  as  guest  in  Prague  and  London  last  summer, 
and  has  recently  returned  from  similar  visits  to  Palestine, 
Prague,  Brussels,  Paris,  and  Scheveningen,  Holland.  His 
ballets  "Fancy  Free"  and  "Facsimile"  have  been  produced 
by  the  Ballet  Theatre.  He  wrote  the  music  for  "On  the 
Town,"  first  performed  in  Boston  December  13,  1944,  and 
a  success  on  Broadway.  He  has  conducted  his  "Jeremiah" 
Symphony  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR, 
NO.  102 

(No.  9  of  the  London  Series) 

By  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732; 
died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

This  symphony  is  one  of  the  six  which  Haydn 
composed  for  his  second  visit  to  London  in  1794  and 
1795  —  he  composed  twelve  in  all  for  performance 
by  the  orchestra  of  Salomon  in  the  British  capital. 
The  symphony  was  written,  according  to  C.  F.  Pohl, 
Haydn's  biographer,  in  1795,  and  must  accordingly 
have  been  performed  in  that  year.  Haydn  was  re- 
quired by  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Salomon 
to  write  a  new  work  for  each  of  the  weekly  con- 
certs in  the  subscription  series  which  that  impres- 
sario  arranged,  and  the  composer  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  He  stipulated  (hearing,  perhaps,  that 
the  British  public  had  late-coming  habits)  that  the 
new  piece  should  be  played  always  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  part  of  the  program.  When  each 
particular  symphony  was  played  it  is  usually  im- 
possible to  tell  for  the  programs  simply  state:  "New 
Grand  Overture"  (Symphony),  or  "Grand  Over- 
ture mss."*  There  is  every  evidence  that  England 
took  the  twelve  symphonies  to  its  heart.  The 
concerts  were  crowded,  and  another  management 
had  only  to  announce  a  work  of  Haydn  to  be  sure 
of  an  audience.  The  Morning  Chronicle  probably 
voiced    the    general    opinion   when    it   praised    the 

*  It  was  not  until  1817  that  the  programmes  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  Society  identified  symphonies  by  number  or 
key. 
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"agitating  modulations"  of  the  symphonies,  and 
the  "larmoyant  passages"  in  their  slow  movements. 
Everyone  was  charmed  by  Haydn's  grace  and  hu- 
mor, and  the  arias  and  choruses  of  Handel  were 
momentarily  overlooked  in  the  interest  of  those 
unaccustomed  forms  to  which  Haydn  had  given 
such  abundant  life  —  the  symphony  and  the  string 
quartet.  The  second  of  the  London  symphonies  (in 
D  major),  and  the  "Surprise"  Symphony  were 
singled  out  for  special  favor,  and  often  repeated. 
Also  of  the  Salomon  series  were  the  so-called 
"Clock,"  "Drum  Roll,"  and  "Military"  symphonies. 

As  elsewhere  among  his  final  symphonies,  Haydn 
here  dispenses  with  the  ceremonious  portal  of  a 
broad  coup  d'archet.  A  soft  chord  suffices  to  intro- 
duce the  tender  largo,  with  its  gentle  syncopated 
pulsations.  The  sprightly  allegro  vivace  takes  sud- 
den possession  of  the  movement.  Speaking  of  its 
formal  mastery,  Professor  Tovey  puts  himself  on 
record  as  setting  this  work  together  with  the  Sym- 
phony in  D  major  (No.  104)  and  the  String  Quar- 
tet in  F,  Op.  77,  No.  2,  as  Haydn's  "three  greatest 
instrumental  works."  He  points  out  at  length 
Haydn's  success  in  obtaining  that  symmetry  expected 
of  a  symphony  in  the  eighteenth  century,  while  avoid- 
ing the  rather  barren  means  of  an  almost  identical 
recapitulation,  to  balance  the  exposition.  "What 
the  orthodox  textbooks  assume  to  be  Haydn's  re- 
capitulation is  neither  more  or  less  than  a  true  Bee- 
thoven coda  of  the  ripest  kind.  Where  then  does 
the  symmetry  come  in?  It  comes  in  at  the  end  of 
the  exposition,  which  Haydn  always  rounds  off  very 
neatly  in  a  phrase  quietly  reproduced  at  the  end  of 
the  movement,  just  where  it  is  the  last  thing  you 
would  expect.  .  .  .  The  only  way  to  get  the  benefit 
of  Haydn's  or  any  great  composer's  sense  of 
form  is  to  listen  naively  to  the  music,  with  expec- 
tation directed  mainly  to  its  sense  of  movement. 
Nothing  in  Haydn  is  difficult  to  follow,  but  almost 
everything  is  unexpected  if  you  listen  closely,  and 
without  preconceptions."  Haydn,  the  subtle  vagrant 
in  modulation,  here  plies  his  skill  to  the  utmost. 
Near  the  end  of  the  exposition  he  drops  his  ingra- 
tiating ways  to  establish  his  new  keys  with  sudden 
loud  chords.  They  have  a  boldness  foretelling  Bee- 
thoven, but  none  of  the  provocative  challenge  of  the 
master  to  come. 

The  Adagio  is  in  effect  the  development  of  a  single 
theme.  There  is'  no  middle  section,  no  arbitrary 
sequence  of  variation  patterns,  no  break  in  the  gen- 
eral rhythmic  scheme  of  triple  time  with  a  constant 
accompanying  figuration  of  sixteenth  notes;  no 
marked  variety  in  the  instrumentation,  wherein  the 
first  violins,  doubled  by  a  single  flute,  usually  carry 
the  melody.  The  charm  of  the  music  lies  in  its 
delicacy  and  variety  of  detail,  in  which  the  device 
of  a  duple  against  a  triple  rhythm  is  much  used.  It 
is  a  single  melodic  unfolding  of  infinite  resource,  a 


BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

William  Miles,  Director 
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SIXTEENTH  SEASON 


Week  of  July  14th 
FLORENCE  REED  in 

"Made  mo  is  ell  e" 

Week  of  July  21st 

The  HARTMANS  in 

"Heaven  Help  the  Angels" 

Week  of  July  28th 

JANE  COWL  in 

"The  First  Mrs.  Fraser" 

Week  of  August  4th 
PHILIP  OBER  &  EDITH  ATWATER  in 

"State  of  the  Union" 

■      ■      ■ 
Season  continues  through  August  30th 

Nightly  (except  Sunday)    at  8:45 
$2.94,  i. 80,  1.20  Tax  incl. 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2:30 
$1.80  and  $1.20  Tax  incl. 

For  Reservations  ivrite  Box  Office  or 
Phone  Stockbridge  4.60  or  4.61 
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SERGE 
KOUSSEVITZKY 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
AND  THE  NEW  AMERICAN  MUSIC 
Hugo  Leichtentritt 


"Hugo  Leichentritt's  valuable  new  book  on 
Serge  Koussevitzky  is  ...  a  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  the  great  musician  as  a  devoted  champion 
of  the  American  composers."  —  Morris  C. 
Hastings,  The  New  York  Times.     $3.00 

HISTORICAL  ANTHOLOGY 
OF  MUSIC 

Archibald  T.  Davison  and  Willi  Apel 

"Immediately  becomes  a  'must'  .  .  .  The  work  as 
a  whole  is  a  musicological  triumph."  —  Etude 
Music  Magazine.     17.50 

HARVARD  DICTIONARY 
OF  MUSIC 

Willi  Apel 

"A  masterpiece  of  compilation  and  editing  .  .  . 
A  must  item."  —  Music  Teachers'  Quarterly. 
16.00 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF 
CHORAL  COMPOSITION 

Archibald  T.  Davison 

"Will  long  remain  the  authority  upon  this  sub- 
ject." —  Etude  Music  Magazine.     $3.00 

At  all  bookstores  or  from 

HARVAED  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE  38,   MASSACHUSETTS 


mood  so  enkindled  that  it  need  never  lapse  into  for- 
mula. This  Adagio  must  have  been  a  favorite  with 
Haydn,  for  it  also  appears  in  a  Piano  Trio,  where 
the  key  is  F-sharp,  a  half  tone  higher  than  in  the 
symphony.  The  Trio  was  dedicated  to  Haydn's 
very  special  friend  Mrs.  Schroeter,  who,  according 
to   Dr.   Pohl.   fondly  cherished  this  piece. 

The  Minuet,  together  with  its  trio,  re-establishes 
the  tonic  key.  In  the  second  part,  the  humor  wh'ch 
sparkled  in  the  opening  movement  reasserts  itself  in 
triple  bass  chords. 

The  Finale,  like  most  finales  of  Haydn  when  in- 
vention was  fully  unloosed,  is  indescribable.  W.  H. 
Hadow,  in  his  studv  of  Havdn  as  a  "Croation  com- 
poser," detects  in  the  opening  theme  a  march  tune 
commoply  played  in  Turopol  at  rustic  weddings. 
The  melodic  first  phrase  of  the  largo  which  intro- 
duces the  symphony,  Mr.  Hadow  finds  similar  to  a 
Slavonic  folk  ballad :  "Na  placi  sent  stal."  / 


CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  AND 
ORCHESTRA 

By  Paul  Hindemith 

Born  at  Hanau,  near  Frankfort,  on  November  16,  1895 


The  first  public  performance  of  this  concerto  was  in 
Amsterdam  early  in  1940.  It  was  introduced  to  Ame  ica 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  -April  19,  194.0,  when 
Richard  Burgin  was  the  soloist.  Ruth  Posselt  played  the 
concerto  with  this  orchestra  November  20,  1940,  and  in 
the  season  past. 

The  orchestral  accompaniment  requires  two  flrtes  and 
piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  fombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  a  large  and  a  small  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
tambourine,  gong,  and  strings. 

In  the  first  movement  the  principal  theme  is  at 
once  disclosed  by  the  soloist  over  soft  string  chords, 
a  long  melody  in  the  high  register  of  the  instrument. 
An  important  pendant  to  this  theme  is  delivered  by 
the  wood-wind  section.  A  subsidiary  theme  is  given 
out  by  the  soloist  before  the  real  second  theme  makes 
its  entrance.  This  is  even  longer  in  span  than  the 
first.  Indeed,  the  extended  melodic  phrase  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  Concerto,  where  ornamental 
embellishment  is  the  manner  of  working  out  rather 
than  a  fragmentary  or  integral  development.  The 
recapitulation  re-emphasizes  the  first  theme  in  this 
structurally    regular    movement. 

The  second  movement  is  in  triple  beat.  After 
introductory  matter  for  the  wood  winds,  the  soloist 
takes  the  theme,  which  again  is  extended  in  contour. 
The  soloist  and  orchestra  develop  by  turn  the  in- 
troductory and  the  solo  themes,  sometimes  set  against 
rushing  scales  from  the  alternate  wood  winds  and 
strings.  The  clarinet  solo  takes  the  solo  theme  as 
the  violinist  weaves  an  obbligato. 
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The  Finale  is  in  2-4  time.  The  orchestra  sets 
the  pace  with  a  few  lively  dance-like  measures 
which  the  soloist  takes  up  with  a  sprightly  theme, 
while  the  wood  winds  give  a  light  rhythmic  sup- 
port suggestive  of  the  accompaniment  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Concerto.  The  soloist,  with  this  and 
with  tributary  themes,  carries  the  burden  of  in- 
terest, bringing  the  climax  with  a  broader  theme 
first  stated  against  orchestra  tremolos.  There  is  a 
long  cadenza,  making  use  of  initial  material,  and  a 
close  in  accelerated  tempo. 

RUTH  POSSELT,  born  in  Medford,  Massachusetts, 
made  her  debut  at  the  age  of  nine,  giving  a  recital  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  Her  subsequent  career  has  led  to  six  tours 
of  Europe,  where  she  has  appeared  in  recitals  and  with 
the  principal  orchestras  of  various  countries,  including 
Soviet  Russia.  She  played  under  Monteux  and  Paray  in 
Paris,  Mengelberg  and  Szell  in  Holland.  Her  tours  of 
this  country  include  appearances  as  soloist  with  orchestras 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Washington, 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  and  Indianapolis. 


SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR, 

NO.  2,  Op.  61 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich, 
July  29,  1856 

This  symphony  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1845  and 
completed  in  1846.  Numbered  second  in  order  of  publica- 
tion, it  was  actually  the  third  of  Schumann's  symphonies, 
for  he  composed  his  First  Symphony,  in  B-flat,  and  the  D 
minor  Symphony,  later  revised  and  published  as  the 
Fourth,  in  1841.  The  Symphony  in  C  major  was  first 
performed  under  the  direction  of  Mendelssohn  at  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts  in  Leipzig,  November  5,  1846. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  C  major  Symphony  seems  to  have  been  the 
product  of  Schumann's  emergence  from  a  critical 
condition  verging  on  nervous  collapse.  It  was  com- 
posed at  Dresden,  where  the  Schumanns,  married 
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four  years,  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  end  of 
1844,  having  left  Leipzig.  Clara  had  hoped  for  an 
improvement  in  her  husband's  condition  by  a  change 
in  environment. 

In  Leipzig  he  had  been  forced  to  give  up  his  ac- 
tivities one  by  one,  including  his  editorship  of  the 
"Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik."  Morbid,  lurking 
terrors  preyed  upon  him  —  fear  of  insanity,  of  death, 
and  also  of  trivial  things.  According  to  his  Doc- 
tor (Helbig),  "so  soon  as  he  busied  himself  with 
intellectual  matters  he  was  seized  with  fits  of 
trembling,  fatigue,  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  a  state 
of  mental  distress  culminating  in  a  strange  terror 
of  death,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  fear  in- 
spired in  him  by  heights,  by  rooms  on  an  upper- 
story,  by  all  metal  instruments,  even  keys,  and  by 
medicines,   and  the  fear  of  being  poisoned.". 

His  sole  refuge  was  his  art;  but  there  came  the 
point  when  even  his  musical  thoughts  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  his  own  study  were  insupportable.  He  made 
this   pitiable   confession   about   a   period   of   similar 


difficulty  two  years  later:  "I  lost  every  melody  as 
soon  as  I  conceived  it;  my  mental  ear  was  over- 
strained." The  music  to  Goethe's  "Faust,"  which 
he  was  working  upon  at  this  time,  he  had  to  put 
definitely  aside.  And  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Eduard 
Kriiger  (in  October)  :  "I  have  not  been  able  to 
bear  the  hearing  of  music  for  some  time  past;  it 
cuts  into  my  nerves  like  knives."  But  these  dis- 
tressing moments  were  intermittent.  Schumann,  re- 
covering his  health,  could  muster  his  creative  forces, 
produce  voluminously  and  in  his  finest  vein. 

It  was  with  timidity  and  at  first  for  short  periods 
that  Schumann  resumed  his  music  in  the  year  1845 
—  the  first  year  in  Dresden.  In  the  winter  there 
was  the  blank  of  inaction,  and  the  composer  con- 
tinued despondent.  "I  still  suffer  a  great  deal,"  he 
Wrote  to  Kriiger,  "and  my  courage  often  fails  me 
entirely.  I  am  not  allowed  to  work,  only  to  rest 
and  take  walks,  and  often  I  have  not  strength 
enough  for  it.  Sweet  spring,  perhaps  thou  wilt  re- 
store me!" 
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"ST.  FRANCIS"  by  Lawrence  Housman.    A  new, 
human  approach  to  the  great  Saint. 

"THE  SILVER  CORD"  by  Sidney  Howard.    A 
great  American  drama. 

"TOBIAS    AND    THE    ANGEL"    by    James 
Bridie.     A  delightful  modern  fantasy. 
"THE  IMAGINARY  INVALID"  by  Moliere. 
The  brilliant  classical  farce  with  music. 
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To  Verhulst  he  wrote  on  May  28:  "The  time 
during  which  you  heard  nothing  from  me  was  a 
bad  one  for  me.  I  was  often  very  ill.  Dark  demons 
dominated  me.  Now  I  am  rather  better  and  get- 
ting to  work  again,  which  for  months  I  have  been 
unable  to  do." 

The  Composer  took  restorative  drafts  of  that 
prime  spiritual  tonic  —  Sebastian  Bach,  and  turned 
his  own  hand  to  counterpoint.  The  faithful  Clara 
was  as  always  at  his  side,  and  recorded  in  her  diary 
her  delight  when,  although  she  herself  could  not 
produce  anything  better  than  a  barely  acceptable 
fugue,  "he  himself  has  been  seized  by  a  regular 
passion  for  fugues,  and  beautiful  themes  pour  from 
him  while  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  one." 

The  mental  exercise  was  diverting  rather  than 
nerve-straining.  It  led  him  quietly  and  gradually 
into  his  saving  world  of  musical  creation.  Robert, 
still  busy  with  his  fugues,  began  to  regain  his  old 
confidence,  and  wrote  to  Mendelssohn  in  July:  "I 
am  very  much  behind,  and  have  little  to  show  you. 
But  I  have  an  inward  confidence  that  I  have  not 
been  quite  standing  still  in  music,  and  sometimes 
a  rosy  glow  seems  to  foretell  the  return  of  mv  old 
strength,  and  a  fresh  hold  upon  my  art."  A  letter 
of  July  gives  more  definite  promise:  "Drums  and 


trumpets  have  been  sounding  in  my  head  for  several 
days  (trumpets  in  C).  I  do  not  know  what  will 
come  of  it." 

What  came  of  it  was  the  Symphony  in  C,  which 
took  such  strong  hold  on  him  that  it  encroached  upon 
another  joyful  task  —  the  filling  out  of  the  con- 
cert allegro  of  1840  into  a  full-sized  piano  con- 
certo, by  the  addition  of  two  movements. 

The  first  three  movements  of  the  C  major  Sym- 
phony came  into  being  through  days  and  nights 
of  work  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  "My  hus- 
band," wrote  Clara  to  Mendelssohn  on  December 
27,  "has  been  very  busy  lately,  and  at  Christmas 
he  delighted  and  surprised  me  with  the  sketch  of  a 
new  symphony;  at  present  he  is  music  pure  and 
simple,'  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with 
him  j —  but  I  like  him  like  that !" 

Clara  would  rejoice  as  delight  in  his  growing 
score  would  possess  his  thoughts  and  exclude  darker 
fantasies:  "What  a  joyful  sensation  it  must  be," 
she  wrote,  "when  an  abundant  imagination  like  his 
bears  one  to  higher  and  higher  spheres.  ...  I  am 
often  quite  carried  away  with  astonishment  at  my 
Robert !  Whence  does  he  get  all  his  fire,  his  imagina- 
tion, his  freshness,  his  originality?  One  asks  that 
again  and  again,  and  one  cannot  but  say  that  he  is 
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one  of  the  elect,  to  be  gifted  with  such  creative 
power."  When  Schumann  wrote  to  Fischof  of  this 
symphony  that  it  "appears  more  or  less  clad  in 
armor,"  his  thoughts  were  still  borne  down  by  the 
associations  that  surrounded  it.  The  music,  by  turn 
gently  grave  and  openly  joyous,  is  a  life  affirmation 
in  every  part.  It  exorcises  dark  fears,  the  blank- 
ness  of  impotence  and  depression.  It  becomes  a 
triumphant  assertion  of  the  spirit  restored  to  con- 
fident power.  Wagner  spoke  not  only  for  himself 
when  he  wrote :  "We  should  make  a  grave  mistake, 
if  we  thought  the  artist  could  ever  conceive  save  in 
a  state  of  profound  cheerfulness  of  soul."  With 
all  artists,  and  with  Schumann  in  exceptional  degree, 
the  act  of  creation  was  fortification  for  "cheerful- 
ness of  soul."  "We  musicians,  as  you  are  aware," 
he  wrote  to  Hiller,  "often  dwell  on  sunny  heights, 
and  when  the  ugliness  of  life  oppresses  us,  it  is  the 
more  painful.  .  .  .  Outward  storms  have  driven 
me  into  myself,  and  only  in  my  work  have  I  found 
compensation." 

The  dreadful  fact  which  Clara,  rejoicing  in  the 
C  major  Symphony,  was  unwilling  to  admit  was 
that  the  shaping  music,  Robert's  apparent  road  to 
salvation,  was  also  the  road  to  new  and  threatening 
exhaustion.  As  he  consummated  the  adagio,  which 
holds  the  most  impassioned  and  deeply  wrought 
pages  in  his  symphonies,  he  was  forced  to  put  his 
sheets  away  in  a  trembling  misery  of  acute  sensi- 
tivity. At  last,  after  more  enforced  postponements, 
the  Symphony  was  completed  in  October  and  duly 
performed  at  Leipzig,  on  November  5,  by  Mendels- 
sohn. Clara  did  not  perceive  the  beauty  of  her 
husband's  latest  symphony  in  its  full  force  until 
a  performance  at  Zwickau  in  the  July  following, 
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when  she  wrote:  "It  warms  and  inspires  me  to  an 
especial  degree,  for  it  has  a  bold  sweep,  a  depth 
of  passion  such  as  are  to  be  found  nowhere  in 
Robert's  other  music!" 

Donald  Francis  Tovey,  in  describing  the  Sym- 
phony in  the  programs  of  the  Reid  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,'  did  not 
speak  of  any  dark  or  ominous  quality  in  the  music. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  writes,  "His  invention  is 
at  a  very  high  power;  and  in  spite  of  the  notorious 
disconnectedness  of  the  Finale,  the  total  impression 
of  the  work  is  majestic  and  powerful.  To  many 
Schumann-lovers  the  slow  movement  is  their  favor- 
ite piece  in  all  Schumann's  orchestral  music."  Pro- 
fessor Tovey  does  not  specifically  number  himself 
among  these  "Schumann-lovers,"  but  he  further 
writes:  "The  slow  movement  is  a  compact  lyric  in 
a  square  sonata-form  without  development.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  symphony  that  leaves  no  doubt  of  its 
beauty  and  richness;  and  its  perfection  of  form  pro- 
duces the  impression  of  a  very  much  larger  move- 


ment than  it  actually  is.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  kind  of 
intermezzo  that  remains  almost  peculiar  to  Schu- 
mann in  sonata-music ;  and  its  great  exemplar  is  the 
cavatina  in  Beethoven's  Quartet,  Op.  130.  If  we 
wished  to  make  a  strict  form  of  it  we  should  lay 
down  that  it  had  ho  contrasting  episodes  or  returns, 
but  this  is  not  necessary  so  long  as  the  flow  is  so 
continuous  that  the  mind  takes  no  account  of  breaks, 
but  accepts  every  joint  as  a  continuous  feature  of 
lyric  melody.  Schumann  achieved  this  type  of  move- 
ment in  his  Third  and  Fourth  Symphonies,  and  also 
in  his  G  minor  and  F-sharp  minor  Pianoforte  So- 
natas. In  both  these  cases  the  slow  movements  were 
transcriptions  of  songs.  Other  charming  specimens 
are  to  be  found  in  the  slow  movements  of  the 
Violoncello  Concerto  and  the  Concerto  for  Four 
Horns.  The  most  impressive  examples  in  later 
music  are  the  slow  movements  of  Brahm's  D  minor 
Violin  Sonata  Op.  108,  and  G  major  String  Quin- 
tet." 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Eleventh  Program 

Saturday  Evening,  August  9,  at  8:15 
Robert  Shaw,  Conducting 

Bach Cantata  No.  50,  "Nun  ist  das  Heil  und  die  Kraft," 

for  Double  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

Stravinsky Symphony  of  Psalms,  for  Orchestra  and  Chorus 

I.  Psalm  XXXVIII,  Verses  13  and  14  III.  Psalm  CL  (Entire) 

II.  Psalm  XXXIX,  Verses  2,  3  and  4 

INTERMISSION 

Mozart Requiem  Mass     (K.  626) 

I.  Requiem.  V.  Recordare.  IX.  Hostias. 

II.  Dies  Irae.  VI.  Confutatis.  X.  Sanctus. 

III.  Tuba  Mirum.  VII.  Lacrimosa.  XI.  Benedictus. 

IV.  Rex  tremendae.  VIII.  Domine  Jesu.  XII.  Agnus  Dei. 

Soloists  .  .  .  FRANCES  YEEND,  Soprano;  EUNICE  ALBERTS,  Contralto 
DAVID  LLOYD,  Tenor;  JAMES  PEASE,  Bass 

FESTIVAL    CHORUS 

Prepared  by  Robert  Shaw 

BALDWIN  PIANO  .  VICTOR  RECORDS 


Robert  Shaw 
will  conduct  again,  at 
your  command,  on 
RCA  Victor  Records 

A  new  world  of  musical  enjoyment  is  open  to  you 
in  the  recorded  performances  of  the  RCA  Victor 
Chorale,  directed  by  Robert  Shaw.  This  dynamic 
young  conductor  has  brought  forth  a  wealth  of 
choral  music  almost  incredible  in  its  beauty  and 
power.  Choose  from  his  many  recent  Red  Seal  re- 
cordings .  .  .  and  watch  for  outstanding  perform- 
ances to  come!  Shaw  records  for  RCA  Victor  only. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  EDT,  over  NBC  .  .  .  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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Eleventh  Program 

ROBERT  LAWSON  SHAW  was  born  in  Red  Bluff, 
California,  April  30,  191 6.  Graduating  from  Pomona 
College  in  Claremont,  California,  he  went  to  New  York 
City  in  1938  to  form  a  radio  glee  club  for  Fred  Waring, 
with  whom  he  remained  until  his  induction  into  the  Navy 
in  the  spring  of  1945.  During  these  years  he  also  trained 
choruses  for  the  Aquacade  at  the  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  Expositions,  "Carmen  Jones,"  "Laughing  Room 
Only,"  and  "Seven  Lively  Arts."  It  was  in  1941  that  he 
formed  the  Collegiate  Chorale,  an  amateur  chorus  which 
has  given  many  concerts  in  New  York,  introducing  new 
works,  some  of  which  it  had  commissioned,  and  perform- 
ing large  choral  works  of  the  past.  The  Collegiate 
Chorale  has  also  assisted  the  principal  orchestras  of  New 
York,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  well.  Mr. 
Shaw  has  conducted  the  CBS,  ABC  and  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestras  as  guest  in  broadcast  performances.  He  is  di- 
rector of  choral  music  for  RCA  Victor.  He  became  di- 
rector of  choral  activities  for  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
in  1946. 

Last  summer  Mr.  Shaw  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center,  preparing  the  Festival  Chorus  for 
performances  at  the  Festival  concerts. 

CANTATA  NO.  50,  "NUN  1ST 
DAS  HEIL  UND  DIE  KRAFT" 

By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig, 
July  28,  1750 


This  cantata  is  attributed  to  the  year  1 740.  It 
is  written  for  double  chorus  with  three  trumpets, 
three  oboes,  timpani,  and  strings,  with  organ  and 
continuo. 

Intended  for  St.  Michael's  Day,  it  is  a  setting 
of  Revelation  XII,  10-12:  "And  I  heard  a  loud 
voice  saying  in  heaven,  'Now  is  come  salvation  and 
strength  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God  and  his 
Christ.  For  the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  down, 
which  accused  them  before  our  God  Day  and 
Night.'  " 

"Nun  ist  das  Heil,  und  die  Kraft 

und  das  Reich  und  die  Macht 

unsers  Gottes  seines  Christus  worden, 

weil  der  verworfen  ist, 

der  sie  verklagete, 

Tag  und  Nacht  vor  Gott." 

This  chorus  is  in  the  form  of  a  fugal  motet  in 
3/4,  D  major.  Arnold  Schering,  in  his  preface 
to  his  edition  of  the  score,*  assumes  that  this 
single  choral  number  is  a  portion  of  an  intended 
cantata  on  St.  Michael,  a  "torso  finale."  He  points 
out  that  the  cantata  of  St.  Michael  (No.  19  in  the 
Bach  Geselhchaft)  includes  this  text  but  begins 
with  Verse  7:  "And  there  was  a  great  battle  in 
heaven,"  where  St.  Michael  and  his  angels  are 
battling  the  dragon  Satan.  This  portion  of  the 
earlier  cantata  is  music  of  heroic  struggle,  and  the 
subsequent  verses,  identical  with  those  set  in  the 
Cantata  No.  50,  are  in  each  case  music  of  victory, 


the  triumph  of  the  angelic  host  over  the  forces  of 
evil.  Mr.  Schering  further  supposed  that  this  frag- 
mentary chorus  should,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Bach,  have  had  an  instrumental  introduction  and 
conclusion.  "But  of  this  not  a  single  note  exists, 
and  so  this  double  chorus  remains  an  isolated  and 
enigmatic  pillar  towering  above  the  other  cantatas 
of  Bach,  a  monumental  work  of  the  highest  order." 
The  cantata  is  in  two  equal  parts  of  sixty-eight 
bars  each,  the  second  a  repetition  of  the  first  with 
variations  in  the  contrapuntal  writing  and  treat- 
ment of  modulation. 


*  Mr.  Schering  adheres  to  the  earlier  edition  by  Wilhelm 
Rust  in  the  complete  edition  of  Bach. 


"SYMPHONIE  DE  PSAUMES," 

for  Orchestra  with  Chorus 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on 
June  17,  1882 

This  setting  of  excerpts  from  the  Psalms  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the 
occasion  of  its  50th  anniversary.  The  actual  first 
performance  took  place  in  Brussels,  by  the  Brussels 
Philharmonic  Society,  December  13,  1930,  Ernest 
Ansermet  conducting.  The  initial  performance  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  in  the 
following  week,  December  19. 

The  following  note  is  given  in  the  score:  "The 
three  parts  of  this  symphony  are  to  be  played  with- 
out pause.  The  text  of  the  Psalms,  which  is  that 
of  the  Vulgate,  is  to  be  sung  in  Latin.  The  Psalms 
are:  Verses  13  and  14  of  XXXVIII  for  the  First 
Part  of  the  Symphony;  verses  2,  3,  and  4  of 
XXXIX  for  the  Second  Part;  Psalm  CL.,  in  its 
entirety  for  the  Third  Part.  The  chorus  should 
be  of  children's  voices.  Failing  these,  women's 
voices  (sopranos  and  altos)  may  be  substituted." 
The  score  contains  parts  for  soprartos,  altos,  tenors, 
and  basses. 

Stravinsky  dispenses  entirely  with  the  high  strings, 
using  the  'cellos  and  basses  for  the  reinforcement 
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of  his  tonal  foundations.  The  wood  winds  contain 
no  clarinets,  but  four  flutes  and  piccolo,  four  oboes 
and  English  horn,  three  bassoons  and  contra-bas- 
soon.  There  are  four  horns,  five  trumpets,  including 
a  high  trumpet  in  D,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
harp,  two  pianos,  timpani,  and  bass  drum. 

I. 

Psalmus  XXXV III,  Verses  13  and  14 
Exaudi    orationem    meam,    Domine,    et    deprecationem 

meam:  auribus  percipe  lacrymas  meas. 
Ne  sileas,   quoniam   advena  ego  sum   apud  te,  et  pere- 

grinus,  sicut  omnes  patres  mei.    Remitte  mihi,  ut  refrigerer 

priusquam   abeam,   et  amplilus  non  ero. 

Psalm  39   (King  James  Version) 

Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  give  ear  unto  my  cry, 

Hold  not  thy  peace  at  my  tears: 
For  I  am  a  stranger  with  thee, 

And  a  sojourner,  as  all  my  fathers  were. 
O  spare  me,  that  I  may  recover  strength: 

Before  I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more. 

II. 
Psalmus  XXXIX,  Verses  1,  2,  3,  4 
Expectans  expectavi  Dominum,   et  intendit  mihi. 
Et  exaudivit  preces  meas;  et  eduxit  me  de  lacu  miseriae,  et 

de  luto  faecis 
Et  statuit  supra  petram  pedes  meos;  et  direxit  gressus  meos. 
Et  immisit  in  os  meum  canicum  novum,  carmen  Deo  nostro. 
Videbunt  multi  et  timebune:  et  sperabunt  in  Domino. 

Psalm  XL  (King  James  Version) 
I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord, 
And  he  inclined  unto  me,  and  heard  my  cry. 
He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an  horrible  pit,  out  of  the 

miry  clay, 
And  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and  established  my  goings. 
And  he  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth,  even  praise  unto 

our  God: 
Many  shall  see  it,  and   fear, 
And  shall  trust  in  the  Lord. 

III. 

Psalmus  CL 
(Alleluia) 
Laudate  Dominum  in  Sanctis  ejus:  Laudate  eum  in  firma- 

mento  virtutis  ejus. 
Laudate   eum   in   virtutibus   ejus:   laudate   eum  secundum 

multitudinem  magnitudinis  ejus. 
Laudate   eum  in   sono  tubae:  laudate  eum  in  psalterio  et 

cithara. 
Laudate  eum  in  tympano  et  choro:  laudate  eum  in  chordis 

et  organo. 
Laudate  eum  in  cymbalis  bene  sonatibus:  laudate  eum  in 

cymbalis  jubilationis:  omnis  spiritus  laudet  Dominum. 

Psalm  CL  (King  James  Version) 

(Alleluia) 

Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

Praise  God  in  his  Sanctuary: 

Praise  him  in  the  firmament  of  his  power. 

Praise  him  for  his  mighty  acts: 

Praise  him  according  to  his  excellent  greatness. 

Praise  him  with  the  sound  of  the  Trumpet: 

Praise  him  with  the  Psaltery  and  Harp. 

Praise  him  with  the  timbrel  and  dance: 

Praise  him  with  stringed  instruments,  and  Organs. 

Praise  him  upon  the  loud  cymbals: 

Praise  him  upon  the  high  sounding  cymbals. 

Let  everything  that  hath  breath,  praise  the  Lord. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord. 
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EXHIBITION  NOW 
'The  Early  Days  of  T anglewood' 


REQUIEM  MASS  in  D  Minor 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756 ; 
died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  requiem,  left  unfinished  by  Mozart  at  his 
death,  was  completed  by  Franz  Xaver  Siissmayr 
and  first  performed  by  order  of  Count  Walsegg, 
for  whom  it  was  composed,  on  December  14,  1793. 

It  was  just  two  years  before  that  the  composer  had 
died  of  typhus  fever,  and  was  buried  in  a  pauper's 
grave,  with  not  a  single  friend  to  witness  his  laying 
away. 

The  score  remained  fragmentary.  Mozart's  wid- 
ow, sadly  in  need  of  money,  was  reluctant  to  relin- 
quish the  fee  from  Count  Franz  von  Walsegg,  who 
had  ordered  the  piece,  and  engaged  Franz  Xaver 
Siissmayr,  who  had  been  her  husband's  friend  and 
pupil,  to  fill  in  the  gaps,  that  she  might  deliver  the 
full  score  as  Mozart's  own.  Siissmayr  had  little  to 
do  in  the  first  movements.  The  opening  Requiem 
and  Kyrie  Mozart  had  written  out  in  full  score. 
The  Dies  Irae  and  the  four  movements  that  fol- 
lowed :  Tuba  Mirum,  Rex  Tremendae,  Recordare, 
and  Confutatis,  also  the  Domine  Jesu  Christe  and 
the  Hostias  were  clearly  outlined  in  skeleton  form 
—  that  is  to  say,  the  composer  had  written  the  vocal 
lines  complete,  figured  in  the  bass,  and  suggested 
the  instrumentation  where  it  moved  independently. 
Only  the  last  verse  of  the  Dies  Irae  left  a  hole  to 
be  filled  in  from  the  pattern  of  what  had  preceded. 
The  Lacrimosa  had  to  be  built  by  Siissmayr  from 
twelve  opening  measures  and  no  more.  The  re- 
maining three  movements,  the  Sanctus,  Benedictus, 
and  Agnus  Dei,  were  missing  altogether.  Siissmayr 
was  probably  as  well  fitted  as  anyone  for  the  task : 
He  was  familiar  with  the  church  style  of  the  day; 
he  had  been  close  to  Mozart,  often  beside  him  as 
he  worked  upon  the  score  on  his  sick  bed,  explaining 
his  intentions.  Siissmayr's  script  was  very  like  Mo- 
zart's. He  copied  in  full  all  but  the  first  two  move- 
ments so  that  "there  might  not  be  two  handwritings 
together,"  as  the  widow  confided  to  Andre.  The 
prime  deceiver,  who  could  not  afford  to  be  too 
scrupulous,  accepted  the  counterfeit. 

The  instrumentation  calls  for  two  corni  di  bas- 
setto,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
timpani,  organ,  and  strings. 

Introit. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis  Domine;  et  lux  perpetua 
luceat  eis.  Te  decet  hymnus  Deus  in  Sion;  et  tibi  reddetur 
votum  in  Jerusalem;  exaudi  orationem  meam;  ad  te  omnis 
caro  veniet. 

Requiem,  etc. 

Kyrie. 

Kyrie  eleison. 
Christe  eleison. 
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Quantus  tremor  est  futurus, 
Quando  Judex  est  venturus, 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus! 


Dies  Irae. 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla, 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Tuba  Mirum. 

Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonum      Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit, 
P»r  sepulchra  regionum,  Quidquid  latet  apparebit: 

Coget  omnes  ante  thronum.  Nil  inultum  remanebit. 

Mors  stupebit  et  natura,    Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus? 
Cum  resurget  creatura,       Quem  patronum  rogaturus, 
Judicanti  responsura.  Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus? 

Liber  scriptus  proferetur, 
In  quo  totum  continetur, 
Unde  mundus  indicetur. 

Rex  tremendae. 

Rex  tremendae  majestatis; 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis, 
Salve  me  fons  pietatis. 

Recordare. 

Recordare  Jesu  pie; 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  viae, 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 
Quaerens  me  sedisti:  lassus, 
Redemisti  crucem  passus: 
Tantuslabor  non  sit  cassus. 
Juste  Judex  ultionis, 
Donum  fac  remissionis 
Ante  diem  rationis. 
Ingemisco  tanquam  reus, 
Culpa  rubat  vultus  meus, 
Supplicanti  parce  Deus. 

Confutatis. 

Confutatis  maledictis, 
Flammis  acribus  addictis, 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis. 

Lacrimosa. 

Lacrimosa  dies  ilia, 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
Tudicandus  homo  reus. 


Qui  Mariam  absolvisti, 
Et  latronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  quoqua  spem  dedisti. 

Preces  meae  non  sunt  dignae: 
Sed  tu  bonus  fac  benigne, 
Ne  perenni  cremer  igne. 

Inter  oves  locum  praesta, 
Et  ab  hoedis  me  sequestra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 


Ore  supplex  et  acclinis, 
Cor  contritum  quasi  signis: 
Gere  curam  mei  finis. 


Huic  ergo  parce  Deus; 

Pie  Jesu  Domine 

Dona  eis  requiem.     Amen. 


Offertorium. 

Domine  Jesu. 

Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Rex  gloriae,  libera  animas  omnium 
fidelium  defunctorum  de  poenis  inferni,  et  de  profundo 
lacu:  libera  eas  de  ore  leonis,  ne  absorbeat  eas  tartarus,  ne 
cadant  in  obscurum;  sed  signifer  sanctus  Michael  repre- 
sentet  eas  in  Iucem  sanctam.  Quam  olim  Abrahae  prom- 
isisti,  et  semini  ejus. 

Hostias. 

Hostias  et  preces  tibi  Domine,  laudis  offerimus;  tu 
suscipe  proanimabus  illis,  quarum  hodie  memoriam  facim- 
us:  fac  eas  Domine  de  morte  transire  ad  vitam.  Quam 
olim  Abrahae  promisisti,  et  semini  ejus. 

Sanctus. 

Sanctus,     sanctus,     sanctus,     Dominus,     Deus     Sabaoth! 
Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  tua. 
Osanna  in  excelsis! 
Osanno  in  excelsis ! 

Benedictus,  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini. 
Osanna  in  excelsis. 

Agnus  Dei. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  dona  eis  requiem. 
Agnes   Dei,    qui   tollis   peccata   mundi,   dona   eis   requiem. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  dona  eis  requiem 
sempiternam. 

Communio. 

Lux  aeterna  luceat  eis  Domine:  Cum  Sanctis  tuis  in 
aeternum,  quia  pius  es. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis  Domine ;  et  lux  perpetua 
luceat  eis:  Cum  Sanctis. 


PUBLIC  REHEARSALS 
The  public  will  be  admitted  to  the  remaining  Saturday 
morning  rehearsal  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
the  Shed,  August  9.  The  admission  fee  will  be  $1,  pro- 
ceeds to  be  devoted  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra 
members.     Each  rehearsal  begins  at  10  A.M.  promptly. 


Welcome  to  the  Berkshires 


1+  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  greet  anew  Festival  visitors  of 
previous  seasons  —  and  meet  those  of  you  who  are  visiting  Tangle- 
wood  for  the  first  time. 

A  cordial  welcome  to  you  all  !  We  hope  we  may  be  of  service 
to  you  during  your  visit. 


ENGLAND  BROTHERS 


Pittsfield 


The  Largest  Department  Store  in  Berkshire  County 
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Twelfth  Program 

CONCERTO  GROSSO 

for  Chamber  Orchestra 
By  Bohuslav  Martinu 

Born  December  8,  1890,  at  Policka,  Czechoslovakia 


The  "Concerto  Grosso"  was  composed  in  1938  and  had 
its  first  performance  (from  the  manuscript)  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts,  November  14,  1941. 

The  orchestration  requires  one  flute,  three  oboes,  three 
clarinets,  two  horns,  two  pianos  and  strings. 

This  work,  according  to  an  interesting  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  Martinu,  provided  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  performance,  "has  had  a  singular 
destiny.  Written  in  Paris,  in  1937,  it  was  to  have 
been  published  by  the  'Universal  Edition'  at  Vienna, 
and  its  first  performance  was  set  for  the  season  of 
1938  in  Paris.  There  came  the  'Anschluss,"  and  I 
was  without  news  of  the  score;  the  premiere  was 
prevented  by  the  impossibility  of  receiving  orches- 
tral parts  and  the  manuscript.  A  year  afterward, 
events  forbade  the  'second'  premiere,  this  time  in 
Prague,*  where  ever  since,  my  works  have  been 
banned  from  the  repertoire.  At  last  I  expected  a 
real  premiere  in  Paris  in  the  month  of  May,  1940, 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch.  I  received 
my  manuscript  after  many  difficulties,  and  after  it 
had  undergone  some  highly  involved  wanderings. 
Everything  was  ready,  the  hall  hired,  but  events 
in  France  did  not  permit  it  to  be  heard.  The  whole 
thing  was  called  off,  and  the  manuscript  was  lost 
during  my  retreat  from  Paris. 

"By  a  lucky  chance,  the  Czecko-Slovak  conduc- 
tor George  Szell  had  rescued  a  copy  of  the  work 
from  Prague,  just  in  time.  I  had  no  idea  of  the 
existence  of  a  copy,  and  it  was  a  happy  surprise  to 
learn  of  it  on  my  arrival  in  America." 

There  may  be  added  to  the  composer's  account 
one  more  incident  in  the  misadventures  of  a  con- 
certo. It  was  scheduled  for  performance  at  the 
twenty-third  pair  of  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  the  season  1940-41,  but  an  un- 
avoidable delay  in  the  copying  of  parts  required  its 
postponement  until  the  following  season. 

The  composer  writes  thus  of  his  concerto: 
"The  title  'Concerto  Grosso'  bespeaks  my  lean- 
ing toward  this  form,  which  occupies  a  position  be- 
tween chamber  music  and  symphonic  music.  It  will 
be  evident  that  I  have  not  followed  the  traditional 
form  of  'concerto  grosso'  but  rather  the  character- 
istic alternations  of  'soli'  and  'tutti'  which  I  have 

•Milos  Safranek  states  that  it  was  to  be  performed  by 
Czech  Philharmonic  under  Vdclav  Jalich  in  Prague,  in 
1938. 


given  to  the  pianos,  wood  winds  and  strings.  The 
violins  are  divided  into  three  sections  in  order  to 
diffuse  the  full  sonority  of  the  strings  and  to  provide 
more  polyphonic  activity. 

"I  am  reluctant  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  form, 
which  offers  no  real  help  toward  the  understanding 
of  a  new  work.  I  prefer  that  the  public  listen  in- 
stead of  constantly  asking,  'When  does  the  second 
theme  come  in?'  '  Is  this  the  development  already,  or 
is  it  still  the  exposition?'  The  form  should  be  felt 
through  the  development  of  the  ideas  and  through 
the  internal  structure  of  the  work,  which  represents 
a  certain  attitude  of  the  composer,  and  the  attitude 
should  make  itself  known  clearly  without  explana- 
tions. 

"In  the  first  movement,  I  work  with  a  little 
rhythmic  germ  of  a  half-measure  which  binds  the 
different  developments  of  the  other  motives  and 
which  appears  in  the  most  diversified  forms  up  to 
the  end,  where  there  remains  nothing  but  this  little 
germ  within  the  fulness  of  the  orchestra. 

"The  Andante  of  the  second  movement  is  an  ex- 
tended song  by  the  violoncellos  and  the  other 
strings,  which  continues  forceful  and  expressive 
But  a  few  measures  before  the  end,  the  song  sub- 
sides into  tranquillity. 

"In  the  third  movement,  of  lively  character,  the 
two  pianos  take  the  foremost  place  as  soloists,  set- 
ting forth  the  themes  (somewhat  rhythmic)  of  a 
'rondo.'  At  first  they  are  enveloped  always  by  the 
polyphony  of  the  orchestra ;  then  the  orchestra  takes 
them  up,  relegating  the  contrapuntal  ornamenta- 
tion to  the  pianos." 


"PA VANE  POUR  UNE  INFANTE 
DEFUNTE" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875; 
died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Ravel  composed  his  "Pavane"  as  a  piece  for  piano  in 
1899,  and  in  this  version  it  was  first  played  in  public  by 
Ricardo  Vines  at  a  Societe  Nationale  concert  on  April  5, 
1902.  In  1910  Ravel  set  the  work  for  the  following  or- 
chestra: two  flutes,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  harp  and  strings. 

The  fanciful  title  with  its  antique  air  (it  is 
usually  translated  "Pavane  for  a  Dead  Infanta") 
suggests  an  elegy  for  a  princess  in  the  old  courtly 
Spain  where  this  dance  was  much  cultivated  in  its 
time.  The  pavane,  known  in  England  as  "pavan" 
or  "pavin,"  was  a  grave  and  ceremonious  dance  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  It  was  often  followed 
by  a  lively  galliard,  a  succession  which  was  later 
supplanted  in  instrumental  suites  by  the  saraband 
and  gigue.  "According  to  some  authorities,"  writes 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Twelfth  Program 

Sunday  Afternoon,  August  i  o,  at  3:30 

Martinu     .' Concerto  Grosso  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo  II.  Lento  III.  Allegretto 

Pianos  .  .  .  Lukas  Foss  and  Bernard  Zighera 

Ravel '.....'.'.     "Pavane  pour  une  Infante  defunte" 

Ravel ....'.     "Bolero" 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto.  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 
II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:  Pizzicato  ostinato;  Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 
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W.  B.  Squire  in  his  article  on  the  pavane,  contrib- 
uted to  Grove's  Dictionary,  "the  name  is  derived 
from  the  latin  'pavo,'  owing  to  the  fancied  resem- 
blance to  a  peacock's  tail,  caused  by  the  robes  and 
cloaks  worn  by  the  dancers,  as  they  swept  out  in  the 
stately  figures  of  the  dance.  ...  At  state  balls  the 
dancers  wore  their  long  robes,  caps  and  swords,  and 
the  music  was  performed  by  sackbuts  and  oboes.  In 
masquerades,  pavans  were  played  as  processional 
music,  and  were  similarly  used  at  weddings  and  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  Like  all  early  dances,  the  pavan 
was  originally  sung  as  well  as  danced." 


BOLERO 

By  Maurice  Ravel 


Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses  Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875; 
died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


"Bolero,"  composed  by  commission  as  a  ballet  for  Ida 
Rubinstein,  was  first  performed  by  the  dancer  with  her 
company  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  November  22,  1928,  Walter 
Straram  conducting.  As  an  orchestral  piece  it  had  its  first 
American  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  November  14,  1929,  Tos- 
canini  conducting.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was 
at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  De- 
cember 6,  1929. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  oboe 
d'amore,   English   horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  two 


bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  three  saxophones,  timpani,  side 
drums,  cymbals,  gong,  celesta,  harp,  and  strings. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Eva  Gauthier, 
who  witnessed  the  original  production  of  "Bolero" 
in  Paris  by  Mme.  Rubinstein,  attempts  at  visualiza- 
tion of  the  music  in  this  country  have  been  negligible 
by  comparison.  The  setting  and  costumes  by  Alex- 
andre Benois  suggested  a  painting  of  Goya  and  de- 
picted a  large  table  in  a  public  tavern  upon  which 
the  principal  dancer  performed  her  convolutions 
while  the  men  standing  about  the  room  were  grad- 
ually aroused  from  apathy  to  a  state  of  high  ex- 
citement. "The  dancer,"  according  to  Prunieres, 
"executed  a  stylized  interpretation  of  the  'Bolero' 
amid  the  growing  excitement  of  a  crowd  of  spec- 
tators encouraging  her  with  their  applause  and 
their  pounding  heels.  At  the  moment  when  the 
music  took  a  dramatic  turn,  we  saw  a  brawl.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  be  swept  along  by  the  music,  a  most 
beautiful  spectacle." 

Ravel  built  his  musical  structure  upon  a  long 
theme  of  rhythmic  character  suggestive  of  the 
Spanish  dance  by  that  name,  but  by  no  means  faith- 
ful to  it  in  form  or  detail.  "He  fell  by  accident  on 
the  extraordinary  style  and  form,"  writes  Mme. 
Gauthier,  "and  with  the  melody  already  fixe  1  in 
his  mind,  giving  the  title  of  'Bolero,'  but,  as  he 
said,   it   really  was  a  ' danse  lascive.' "     The  com- 
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poser,  it  will  be  remembered,  never  cultivated  fi- 
delity to  the  musical  titles  or  subjects  which  he 
borrowed.  He  once  remarked  to  his  friend  Calvoco- 
ressi,  answering  the  charge  of  "artificiality"  often 
brought  against  him:  "But  has  the  idea  never 
occurred  to  those  people  that  I  could  be  'artificia  ' 
by  nature?"  Ravel  here  chose  to  repeat  his  theme 
again  and  again  without  development  or  even  the 
ornamentation  which  variations  would  involve, 
building  a  long  crescendo  from  drum  taps  pianis- 
simo through  the  various  orchestral  colors  in  in- 
creasing intensity,  to  a  climax  of  utmost  sonority. 
The  drum,  at  first  barely  audible,  sets  forth  the 
rhythm.  The  voice  of  the  solo  flute  (reinforced  by 
the  clarinet  and  bassoon)  sings  the  melody,  which 
is  then  repeated  in  turn  by  the  E-flat  clarinet,  the 
oboe  d'amore,  the  trumpet,  the  tenor  saxophone, 
and  the  soprano  saxophone.  The  melody  is  tlrn 
taken  up  by  instruments  in  groups,  the  wood  wind 
at  first.  The  trombone  adds  its  voice,  and  the 
violins  join  the  wood  wind  in  a  concerted  repetition. 
The  remaining  strings  and  brass  are  gradually 
added.  Near  the  end  the  percussion,  horns  and 
strings  greatly  increase  the  inexorable  rhythmic  tat- 
too. At  the  very  end,  the  orchestra,  having  main- 
tained an  unrelieved  C  major,  modulates  with 
startling  suddenness  to  the  key  of  E. 


SYMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR, 
NO.  4,  Op.  36 

By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born   at   Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia, 
May  7,  1840;  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first 
performed  by  the  Russian  Musical  Society  in  Moscow, 
February  22,  1878. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikov- 
sky's life.  He  suffered  a  serious  crisis,  and  survived 
it  through  absorption  in  his  art,  through  the  shaping 
and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this 
symphony  and  the  two  that  followed  somehow  de- 
mand a  program.  It  may  be  worth  inquiring  to 
what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchai- 
kovsky admitted  the  implication  of  some  sort  of 
program  in  the  Fourth.  He  voluntarily  gave  to 
the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the 
mere  word  "Pathetique"  for  the  last,  realizing  as  he 
himself  pointed  out,  the  complete  failure  of  words 
to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which  found  its  out- 


let, and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in 
a  fanciful  attempt  at  a  program  for  the  Fourth, 
writing  confidentially  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  an- 
swer to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate. 
These  paragraphs,  nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as 
the  official  gospel  of  the  symphony,  without  Tchai- 
kovsky's postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would  be  a  good 
deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a 
single  sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of 
course  my  symphony  is  program  music,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  the  program  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise 
a  smile."  The  program  devolves  upon  the  cyclic 
brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate"  which  opens  the 
work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  program  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has 
been  recently  discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found 
once  more.  The  word,  to  most  of  those  who  read 
it,  is  probablv  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the 
composer  himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchai- 
kovsky worked  out  this  symphony  he  was  intensely 
unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread  shadow  hang- 
ing over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in 
a  letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with 
his  intention  to  marrv  a  chance  admirer  whom  he 
scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love  (the  reason  he 
gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he 
could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise). 
"We  cannot  escape  our  fate,"  h°  said  in  his 
letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic  about  my 
meeting  with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could 
be  considered  as  something  more  sincere  than  an 
attempt  to  put  a  face  upon  his  strange  actions  be- 
fore his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  unfortu- 
nate episode  (which  according  to  recently  published 
letters  was  more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed) 
could  have  been  identified  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind 
with  this  ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*    Let  the 


*  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikov- 
sky's rash  marriage  and  subsequent  collapse  is  inescaDable, 
as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877 
that  he  became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov. 
In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phonv.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26 
Tchaikovsky  fled  to  Kamenko;  there  was  a  two  weeks' 
farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow  (Sep- 
tember 12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to 
catch  a  fatal  cold  bv  standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid 
waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a  pre- 
cipitate flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again.  Barely  sur- 
viving a  nerve  crisis  which  "bordered  upon  insanity,"  he 
was  taken  by  his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  con- 
dition which  made  peace  of  mind  impossible,  he  was  yet 
able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement. 
At  Lake  Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his 
pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon  the  remaining 
three  movements. 
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psychologists  try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  be- 
tween the  suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time. 
It  is  surely  a  significant  fact  that  this  symphony, 
growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a 
saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more 
than  once.  He  never  unequivocally  associated  it 
with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for  his  music  was 
to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the 
days  which  gave  it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked 
back  (in  a  letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January 
25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something  remote,  a 
weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name, 
my  likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts 
in  dreams:  in  a  meaningless,  disconnected,  paradoxi- 
cal way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self,  in  possers'on 
of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  Everything 
I  then  did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  con- 
flict between  will  and  intelligence,  which  is  nothing 
less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music,  specifically 
his  symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that 
restored  his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his 
music  with  his  personal  troubles  examine  the  facts 
of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank,  deadening  depres- 
sion, neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress. 
He  turned  from  them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within 
the  province  of  music,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  put 


them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first 
was  mentally  sick,  pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was 
bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing,  increasingly  mas- 
terful, eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  dark- 
est moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged 
up  in  his  imagination  the  outlines  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything  he  had 
done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which 
more  than  any  other  is  drenched  with  lamentation, 
the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he  wrote  during  compara- 
tively happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  comforting 
sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers. 
Tchaikovsky  simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of 
melody  which  somehow  fully  expressed  his  nature, 
and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of  Byronic 
melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchai- 
kovsky the  dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself 
into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his  music  —  the  more  so 
when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found 
his  salvation  from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by 
losing  himself  in  musical  dreams  where  he  was  no 
longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek, 
August  12,  1877,  when,  shortly  after  his  marriage 
and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was  still  at 
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work    upon    the    Fourth    Symphony:    "There    are  by  her  unmistakably  affectionate  attitude  carefully 

times  in  life  when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  en-  to  forbid.    He  naturally  shrank  from  spoiling  their 

dure  and  create  for  oneself  some  kind  of  joy,  how-  successful  and  "safe"  letter  friendship  by  another 

ever  shadowy.    Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  possible  entanglement  such  as  he  had  just  escaped, 

with  people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  On  the  basis  of  a  constant  interchange  of  letters  he 

every  kind  of  misery,  or  escape  somewhere  and  iso-  was  able  to  pour  out  confidences  on  the  progress  of 

late  yourself  from  every  possibility  of  intercourse,  his  symphony  —  "our  symphony,"   he  called   it  — 

which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  without  restraint.    He  naturally  identified  his  new 

grief."  Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  score  with   his  devoted  friend,  whose  money  and 

his   marriage  was   still   upon   him,   the   longed-for  affectionate  sympathy  had  made  it  possible, 

escape  not  within  his  grasp.    When  he  did  make  Tchaikovsky  went  to  Italy  in  November,  whence 

that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  he  wrote  to  his  unseen  friend  in  elation  about  the 

from  his  world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  completion  of  the  symphony.    "I  may  be  making  a 

gaze  across  the  fair  expanse  of  Lake  Geneva,  then  mistake,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  Symphony  is  not  a 

did  he  bring  his  symphony  and  his  opera,  "Eugene  mediocre  work,  but  the  best  I  have  done  so  far. 

Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion.  How  glad  I  am  that  it  is  ours,  and  that,  hearing  it, 

Part  of  this  new  and   safe  world  was  a  com-  you  will  know  how  much  I  thought  of  you  with 

panion  who  could  still  hold  him  in  personal  esteem,  every  bar."    Mme.  von  Meek  was  present  at  the 

fortify  his  belief  in   himself  as  an   artist,   receive  first  performance  given  in  Moscow  by  the  Russian 

with  eager  interest  his  confidences  on  the  progress  Musical  Society,  February  22,  1878.  The  composer, 

of  his  scores  —  and  do  these  things  at  a  distance,  in  Florence,  awaited  the  telegrams  of  congratula- 

where  personal  complications  could  not  enter.  Mad-  tions  from  his  friends. 

ame  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  could  do  still  ^w^.^«^w^w^»^.^.^w^»^.^«~.«-..^»-«.^»^«. 

more.   She  made  possible  his  retreat  and  solicitously  TVi*nrf1/=«™^w~l    TV/Tnoir.    Cf^^a 

provided  for  his  every  comfort  by  sending  large  and  l  angleWOOd    MUSIC    StOTQ 

frequentchecques.     This    widow    of    means,    who  {on  the  grounds  at  Tanglewood) 

had  befriended  the  composer  early  in  the  same  year,        BOOKS RECORDINGS 

was  romantically  inclined,   and,   according  to  her  MUSICAL  SUPPLIES    -    -    -    SOUVENIRS 

letters   until    recently   withheld,   would   have   wel~  The  Music  Store  is  located  on  the  ground 

corned  the  meeting  which  Tchaikovsky  was  forced  level  in  the  rear  of  the  Main  House 
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ROSAMOND  CHAPEVS  PRODUCTION 

of 

"TRISTAN  AND  ISOLDE" 

in  new  English  text 

AT  JACOB'S  PILLOW  THEATRE 

on  Route  20,  Lee,  Massachusetts 

Friday,  August  1,  and  Friday,  August  8 

CURTAIN  AT  6:15  P.M.  sharp 

Intermission  for  Picnic  or  Buffet 

Full  dramatic  performance  with 

Rosamond  Chapin,  Edward  Dudley 

Marie  Powers,  Burt  Jahr 

All  seats  reserved  —  $3.60  (tax  incl.) 

Tickets  at  Jacob's  Pillow ;  England  Bros., 

Pittsfield;  or  New  Boston  Inn 

*$»  *{■  •$»«$*^*«$»*$**$»«$*«$»«%»«3»«3»«$»«$**%*«3»^»«$»«fr  t$*  .$•  .$•  «}•  »{*  «$«  .%«  •$«  •$«  •$«  «$«  ■$»  «$»  »$«  «$«  »$■ 

BROOKSIDE  in  the  BERKSHIRES 

International  School  for  Children  Open  to  Boys  and  Girls, 
5  to  15,  of  all  nationalities.  Emphasizes  world  culture, 
individualized  guidance.  Provides  all-year  home  for  chil- 
thorough  academic  training,  mutual  understanding  and 
dren  of  professional  and  business  people.  Graduates  suc- 
cessful in  various  colleges  and  professions.  A  few  scholar- 
ships available.  Outdoor  sports,  800-acre  etate.  Summer 
camp.     Applications   accepted  now. 

Dr.  I.  M.  Altaraz,  Headmaster 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

"WHEATLEIGH"  IN  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

FOR  SALE 

Residence  of  the  late  Mrs.  Carlos  M.  de  Heredia 
situated  near  Tanglewood  —  high  elevation  —  lake 
shore  frontage  —  extensive  view  of  mountains  and 

13JtC.     •     •    • 

Complete  description  on  request.   Inquire  your  broker  or 

CENTRAL  HANOVER  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 

70  Broadway  New  York  City 


YANKEE    LOOMS 

Fine  Woolens 

Make  Fine  Clothes  For  Every  Member 
of  The  Family 

We  invite  you  to  visit  our  salesroom  at 
40  Daly  Ave.     Dalton,  Mass. 

Hours  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  Daily 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 


DIRECTORY 


CONNECTICUT 


C  a  m  tl,  e;  "u  y 

IMPORTANT  -  -AMERICAN 
6?-  EUROPEAN  -/AaTJSTS' 

BURCHf  |£LD  *  BftOOK  -  MAftSH 

KANTDR  *  SPElCHeB  <W  o&crs 


•      •*••**• 

KENT 

CONNECTICUT 

Where  the  country-side  is 
as  lovely  as  any  in  New  England 

Two  hours  from  New  York  by  motor. 


Ml 


allan  Mcdowell 

Broker  in  choice  properties  in  Kent  and  vicinity 
Phone:  Kent  68  ring  13 

LENOX 


Antique  —  §1}  xmx 

TOWN  HALL        LENOX,  MASS. 


July  25th  -  August  9th  inclusive 

(Closed  on  Sundays) 

Daily  11  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 
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LENOX 


LENOX  NATIONAL  BANK 

General  Banking  Service 

TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

Phone  Lenox  57 

LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

RICHARD  E.  WHALEN,  Prop. 

S.  S.  Pierce  Wines  Our  Specialty 

Beer  Ales  Legal  Beverages 

CHURCH  STREET  LENOX,  MASS. 

FRANCIS  PANTALEO 

Ladies 'Tailor  and  Importer 

LENOX,  MASS.  opp.  The  CURTIS  Hotel 

formerly  NEW  YORK 

Tel.  Lenox  95 

The  Village  Inn  lenox,  mass. 

Catering  to  an  Exclusive  Clientele  at 
Moderate  Rates 

A  Meal  -  a  Week-End  -  or  a  season 

Quiet  -  Pleasant  -  Attractive 

MRS.  J.  BUNNELL  FARNHAM 

Open.  All  Year Tel.  Lenox  20 

GREAT    BARRINGTON 


1M1  YEARS  AGO  1947 

REG.     U.     S.     PAT.     OFFICE 

ANTIQUES 

Mrs.  J.  Van  Vleck  Brothers 

North  Egremont  Road     —     Great  Barrington 

OPEN  DAILY  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER 

»     »     *     • 

Also  now  being  offered  by  Appointment  Only 

CONTENTS  OF  MRS.  BROTHERS'  HOME 

Telephone:    Great  Barrington  224-R 


PITTSFIELD 


f   *     11  Stop    in    and    \ 

L/i-pL^  °f  distinguishac 

^y    /  in  th«  Berkshire! 


see    our    collection 
»d   gifts,   hand-made 
ires. 

BERKSHIRE  CRAFTS  •  PITTSFIELD 

1625  W.  Honaatonic  St.— Near  W.  Pittsfield  Shaker  Village 


PITTSFIELD 


The  Open  Book  Shop,  Inc. 

BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  CARDS, 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

70  North  Street  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Dial  5514 


SHAPIRO    STUDIO 

Photographers 

HOME  PORTRAITURE  OUR  SPECIALTY 

37  North  Street     :     Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Telephone  2-7077 

WOOD    BROS. 

Berkshire  County's  Oldest  Music  Store 

421  North  St.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Tel.  7478 

Pianos  —  Radios  —  Records  —  Phonograph! 
Sheet  Music  —  Schirmer  Library 

For  a  Gift  or  Home  Cooked  Food 
Stop  at 

THE  WOMAN'S  EXCHANGE 

193  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Gift  Shop    •    Antiques    •    Box  Lunches  on  Order 

SHEFFIELD 

SHEFFIELD    INN 

Sheffield,  Massachusetts 

on  Route  No.  7 

Stuart  M.  Beard,  2nd,  Owner  and  Mgr. 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 
ELSEWHERE 

BERKSHIRE  FARM  AGENCY 

LICENSED    BROKER 

Information  on  Farms,  Estates,  Acreage 

EAST  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  5363 
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Sixty-Seventh  Season  ig/j.J-ig/j.8  October- April 

,M       Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director  ^7 

L     ,  i  .    i      T£ 

cvAmurv\Tv  u  a  t  t     tj/^ct/^tvt  i  24  Friday  Afternoons     6  Sunday  Afternoons 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON <  „,  c        j      ^       •  ^^      j"     ^ 

(24  Saturday  Evenings     6  Tuesday  Evenings 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY      ...    5  Wednesday  Evenings     5  Saturday  Afternoons 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y ._    .     .     5  Friday  Evening  Concerts 

METROPOLITAN  THEATRE,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  1 5  Tuesday  Evenings 

The  Orchestra  will  also  give  concerts  in  Cambridge  (6) ;  New  Haven  (3) ;  Hartford  (2) ;  New  London; 
Northampton;  New  Brunswick;  Philadelphia;  Washington,  D.C.;  Pittsburgh;  Cincinnati;  Bloomjngton 
and  South  Bend,  Indiana;  Chicago  (a);  Ann  Arbor;  Detroit;  Rochester,  N.Y.  J 

For  Season  Ticket  Information  Address:  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

Those  leaving  name  and  address  {specifying  the  series  in  which  they  are  interested)  at  the  Festival  Ticket 

?&  Office,  —  will  receive  full  information. 

Original  photographs  ($}4"  x  13")  of  the  above  picture  are  on  sale  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  (the  proceeds  to 

be  devoted  to  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund). 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KouSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin,  Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 

Gaston  Elcus 

Rolland  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 

George  Zazofsky 

Paul  Cherkassky 

Harry  Dubbs 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 

Joseph  Leibovici 

Einar  Hansen 

Daniel  Eisler 

Carlos  Pinfield  * 

Paul  Federovsky 

Harry  Dickson 

Minot  Beale 

Frank  Zecchino 

Clarence  Knudson 

Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 

Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 

James  Nagy 

Leon  Gorodetzky 

Raphael  Del  Sordo 

Melvin  Bryant 

John  Murray 

Lloyd  Stonestreet    *  ... 

Henri  Erkelens 

Saverio  Messina 

Herman  Silberman 

Stanley  Benson 

Hubert  Sauvlet 

Violas 

Jean  Cauhape 
Jean  Lefranc 
Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 
Emil  Kornsand 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Louis  Artieres 
Charles  Van  Wynbergen 
Hans  Werner 
Jerome  Lipson 
Siegfried  Gerhardt 


PERSONNEL 

Violoncellos 
Jean  Bedetti 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Greenberg 
Henry  Portnoi 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 
Henry  Freeman 
John  Barwicki 

Flutes 

Georges  Laurent 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 

John  Holmes 
Jean  Devergie 
Joseph  Lukatsky 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Victor  Polatschek 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 
Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Anne  De  Guichard 

Contra-Bassoon 
Boaz  Piller 

Horns 

Willem  Valkenier 
Walter  MacDonald 
Harold  Meek 
Hugh  Cowden 
James  Stagliano 
Paul  Keaney 
Harry  Shapiro 
William  Gebhardt 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Georges  Mager 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Roger  Voisin 
Rene  Voisin 
Harry  Herforth 

Trombones 
Jacob  Raichman 
Lucien  Hansotte 
John  Coffey 
Josef  Orosz 
Vinal  Smith 

Tuba 
Eugene  Adam 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Elford  Caughey 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Max  Polster 

Percussion 
Simon  Sternburg 
Charles  Smith 
Emil  Arcieri 

Librarian 
Leslie  Rogers 


/, 


i 
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Masters  choose  the 


Over  one  hundred  famous  pianists, 
instrumentalists,  singers  and  conductors 
join  in  hailing  the  Baldwin  Piano  as 
supreme  on  the  concert  stage. 

The  same  superb  tone,  action,  and 
response  which  they  demand  make  the 
Baldwin  the  wisest  choice  for  your  home. 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  CO. 

CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 

Also  makers  of  Acrosonic,  Hamilton  and  Howard  Pianos 


4-47 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCH  ESTRA 


MUSIC     DIRECTOR. 


AT   TANGLE  WOOD 


1948 


The  Steinway 

is  the1 

official  pian~ 


s 


'teinway  .  .  .  instrument  of  the 

immortals  !     For  excellence  of 

workmanship,   resonance  of  tone,   responsiveness 

to  the  player's  touch,  and  durability  of  construction, 

the  Steinway,  from  the  smallest,  lowest  priced 

vertical,  to  the  Steinway  concert  grand,  the 

overwhelming  choice  of  concert  artists 

and  symphony  orchestras,  has  no  equal.     It  is 

the  recognized  standard  by  which  all  other 

pianos  are  judged.     It  is  the  best  .   .   . 

and  you  cannot  afford  anything  but  the  best. 

in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
new  Steinway  pianos  are  sold  ONLY  by 

M'Steinert  &  Sons 

Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  Boylston  St.,  Boston 

Branches  in  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Wellesley  Hills 


Arkansas  Philharmonic     «— — « 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Chattanooga  Symphony 
Cleveland  Orchestra 

Columbus  Philharmonic 
Dallas  Symphony 
Detroit  Symphony 
Duluth  Civic  Symphony 

El  Paso  Symphony 
Ft.  Wayne  Symphony 
Harrisburg  Symphony 
Hollywood  Bowl,  Los  Angeles 
Houston  Symphony 

Indianapolis  Symphony 
Kansas  City  Symphony 
Los  Angeles  Symphony 
Louisville  Philharmonic 

Miami  Symphony 
Minneapolis  Symphony 
Nat.  Orchestral  Assoc,  of  N.Y. 
Nat.  Symphony,  Wash.,  D.C. 
New  Jersey  Symphony 

New  Orleans  Civic  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Portland  Symphony 
Robin  Hood  Dell  Concerts,  Phila. 
Rochester  Symphony 
St.  Louis  Symphony 
San  Antonio  Symphony 

Seattle  Symphony 
Stadium  Concerts,  N.  Y.  City 
Syracuse  Symphony 
Vancouver  Symphony 


# 
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'Serkshire  Festival 


SEASON     1948 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


CONCERT     BULLETIN 

historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,  I948,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  Alvan  T.  Fuller  N.  Penrose  Hallowell  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  Roger  I.  Lee 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jerome  D.  Greene  Francis  W.  Hatch  Jacob  J.  Kaplan  Lewis  Perry 

Raymond  S.  Wilkins  Oliver  Wolcott 

Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 

Alan  J.  Blau  Bruce  Crane  George  W.  Edman  Lawrence  K.  Miller  Lester  Roberts 

George  P.  Clayson  Henry  W.  Dwight  F.  Anthony  Hanlon  James  T.  Owens  Whitney  S.  Stoddard 

Robert  K.  Wheeler 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 


Berkshire  Festival   . 


Tanglewood,  1948 


Symphoniana 


Besides  the  Festival 
performances,  musical 
events  of  many  sorts 
will  enliven  Tangle- 
wood  throughout  the 
Festival  weeks. 

For  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 3,  Dr.  Koussevit- 
zky  announces  "Tan- 
glewood on  Parade," 
in  which  the  Orchestra 
and  the  not  inconsid- 
erable talent  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  will  participate.  Half  the 
proceeds  will  be  distributed  among  composers  in 
Europe  in  need  of  assistance,  and  half  will  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  The  festivi- 
ties will  end  with  a  concert  by  the  full  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  For  his  program  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitzky  will  invade  the  popular  field  and  present 
music  demonstrating  "The  Evolution  of  the  Waltz." 

In  Prokofieffs  "Peter  and  the  Wolf"  the  Orches- 
tra will  be  assisted  by  Wesley  Addy  as  narrator.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  '"Peter  and  the  Wolf"  was 
introduced  to  America  by  its  composer  conducting 
this  orchestra  in  1938,  and  that  it  was  played  else- 
where and  recorded  under  Dr.  Koussevitzky's  direc- 
tion. Wesley  Addy,  who  is  to  recount  the  fairy 
tale  on  August  3,  is  a  well-known  Shakespearean 
actor  lately  with  Katharine  Cornell's  troupe. 

This  concert,  like  each  concert  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, will  be  broadcast  over  the  ABC  Network 
from  9:30  to  10:30  E.  D.  S.  T. 

A  performance  of  Bach's  Passion  According  to 
St.  John  is  announced  to  be  given  in  the  Theatre- 
Concert  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  August  4, 
with  singers  from  the  Festival  Chorus  and  a 
student  orchestra  conducted  by  Robert  Shaw. 
Numerous  performances  by  the  three  Berkshire 
Music  Center  orchestras,  the  chorus,  and  by  cham- 
ber groups  are  listed  in  the  calendar  of  events  which 
will  be  found  on  page  29. 

Also  on  the  school  calendar  is  the  production  by 
the  school  Opera  Department  of  Rossini's  "II  Turco 
in  Italia."  This  little-known  opera  of  Rossini, 
which  has  not  been  performed  in  this  country  since 
1840,  will  be  given  on  Monday,  August  9,  and 
Wednesday,  August  11.  All  these  performances  are 
open  by  invitation  to  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  subject  to  limitations  of  space. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  was  founded  in 
1940  by  the  Orchestra  as  a  realization  of  a  long- 


cherished  wish  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  who  is  its 
Director.  The  school  is  attended  by  young  musi- 
cians of  talent  who  acquire  experience  by  per- 
forming under  the  supervision  of  the  principals  of 
the  Orchestra  and  other  distinguished  members  of 
the  faculty.  In  1946  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  was  established  for  those 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  school.  A 
voluntary  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  Center 
constitutes  membership  in  the  Society.  Guest  tickets 
to  performances  by  students  of  the  Center  will  be 
issued  to  Friends.  Checks  should  be  made  payable 
to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  and 
addressed  to  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 


Jke  OSerkshire, 


i) 


the  first  custom  made  radio-phonograph  of  RCA 
Victor,  is  on  exhibition  in  the  new  Exhibition  Room 
(Main  Gate).  The  instruments  are  sold  exclu- 
sively on  a  subscription  basis  to  benefit  the  scholar- 
ship fund  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Each 
purchaser  of  "The  Berkshire"  under  this  subscrip- 
tion plan  will  make  possible  a  full  scholarship  for 
some  deserving  music  student. 


The  Berkshire  ^hCuseum 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Exhibition  of  Pictures  associated 
with  the  Festival  Programs,  includ- 
ing the  Autograph  Collection  of 
Boaz  Piller.   .  .  .  Opening  July  29 

Open  Weekdays  10-5  —  Sundays  2-5  —  Closed  Mondays 

TSlptice  .  .  .  Change  in  the  order  of 
zJtfCozart  'Program 


On  Tuesday,  July  20 

Serenade  for  Winds 
Symphony  in  E  flat 


Piano  Concerto 
Symphony  in  C  major 


On  Sunday,  July  25 

Symphony  in  C  major 
Piano  Concerto 


Serenade  for  Winds 
Symphony  in  E  flat 


^^^«♦M^X^!^X♦♦^^♦^M^♦♦^^*^^W^*^,H**H♦*^♦^ 


Theatre-Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

(BETWEEN  LENOX  AND  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS) 

^Berkshire  Festival 

Four  Concerts  by  Members  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Sunday  Afternoon,  July  18,  at  3:30  •  Tuesday  Evening,  July  27,  at  8:15 


1 


'Bach  Program 


Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3,  in  G  Major,  for   Strings    (with   Sinfonia   from    the 
Cantata,  "Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden") 

Allegro  moderato  Sinfonia  Allegro 

Cantata  No.  6$,  "Sie  werden  aus  Saba  Alle  Kommen"  (Orchestra  and  chorus,  with  tenor 
and  bass) 

Chorus:  "Sie  werden  aus  Saba  Alle  Kommen"  Recitative  {Tenor) :  "Verschmahe  nicht" 

Chorale:  "Die  Kon'ge  aus  Saba"  Aria  {Tenor) :  "Nimm  mich  dir  zu  eigen  an" 

Recitative  (Bass)  "Was  dort  Jesaias  vorhergeseh'n"  Chorale:  "Ei  nun,  mein  Gott" 
Aria  (Bass) :  "Gold  aus  Ophir  ist  zu  schlecht" 

Festival  chorus  prepared  and  conducted  by  Hugh  Ross 
David  Lloyd,  Tenor  James  Pease,  Bass 

INTERMISSION 

Concerto  in  D  Minor,  for  Three  Pianos  and  Strings 

I.     Allegro  II.     Alia  Siciliana  III.     Allegro 

Soloists  .  .  .  LUKAS  FOSS,  BERNARD  ZIGHERA,  RALPH  BERKOWITZ 

Suite  No.  2,  in  D  Minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

Overture:  Largo;  Allegro  Bourree  I;  Bounce  II;  Allegro  molto 

Rondo:  Allegretto  espressivo  Polonaise  and  Double:  Moderato 

Sarabande:  Andante  Badinerie:  Presto 

Soloist  .  .  .  GEORGES  LAURENT 

Concerto  in  C  Major,  for  Three  Pianos  and  Strings 

I.     Allegro  man  non  troppo  II.     Adagio  III.     Allegro 

Soloists  .  .  .  LUKAS  FOSS,  BERNARD  ZIGHERA,  RALPH  BERKOWITZ 


VICTOR  RECORDS 


BALDWIN  PIANOS 


The  programs  of  each  Tuesday  evening  will  be  broadcast  on  the  net- 
work of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company,  9:30-10:30  E.D.S.T. 


\  i 


Tuesday  Evening,  July  2  o,  at  8 : 1 5   •  Sunday  Afternoon,  July  2  5 ,  at  3 : 3  o 

<iMozart  Program 

Serenade  {"NachtMusique")y{or  1 0boes,  1  Clarinets,  2  Horns,  and  2  Bassoons,(K.  388) 
I.     Allegro  II.     Andante  III.     Menuetto  in  canone  IV.     Allegro 

Symphony  in  E-flat  Major,  K.  No.  543  (39) 

I.     Adagio;  Allegro         II.     Andante  con  moto         III.     Menuetto:  Allegretto        IV.     Finale:  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Piano  Concerto  in  G  Major,  (K.  453) 

I.     Allegro  II.     Andante  III.     Allegretto 

Soloist  .  .  .  LUKAS  FOSS 
Symphony  in  C  Major,  K.  No.  338  (34) 

I.     Allegro  vivace  II.     Andante  di  molto  III.     Finale:  Allegro  vivace 

On  Sunday  July  25,  the  order  of  the  Program  will  be  as  follows:  Symphony  in  C 
Major  -  -  Piano  Concerto  in  G  Major  —  intermission  —  Serenade  ("Nacht  Musique")  — 
Symphony  in  E-flat  Major.  .  Baldwin  piano 


PROGRAM  NOTES  . 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach  168 5- 1750 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3,  for 
String  Orchestra  and  Cembalo 

The  six  so-called  Brandenburg  Concertos  represent 
Bach's  version  of  the  concerto  grosso  idea,  an  Italian 
achievement  of  the  early  Eighteenth  Century.  Corelli, 
Handel,  and  Vivaldi  are  generally  considered  the  chief 
masters  of  the  concerto  grosso,  a  composition  in  concerto 
form  for  a  rather  large  orchestra,  a  "tutti,"  to  which  is 
opposed  a  little  group  of  solo  instruments,  the  "con- 
certino." The  dialogue  of  the  "tutti"  and  the  "con- 
certino" is  the  constructive  idea  of  the  concerto  grosso. 
Bach  in  his  Brandenburg  concertos  has  varied  this 
traditional  formal  idea  with  an  inventiveness,  a  masterly 
art  far  ahead  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporary 
competitors.  The  six  Brandenburg  Concertos,  while 
maintaining  the  dialogue  feature  in  every  case,  are  yet 
totally  different  from  each  other,  displaying  a  sovereign 
formal  mastery  beyond  comparison.  They  got  their 
name  from  the  fact  that  Bach  had  written  them  for  a 
prince  of  Brandenburg,  a  great  lover  and  connoisseur  of 
music.  Bach's  dedication  to  the  prince  is  dated  1721. 
The  Brandenburg  Concertos  thus  represent  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  master's  production  in  his  middle  period. 

Bach's  Third  Brandenburg  Concerto  is  written  for 
three  groups  concertizing  with  each  other,  three  violins, 
three  violas,  three  violoncellos  and  thoroughbass.  Its 
first  movement  grows  out  of  its  principal  motive,  heard 
at  the  start.  In  their  dialogue  these  three  groups  with 
the  bass  are  in  many  places  elaborated  in  ten  distinct 
parts,  reduced  to  four  parts  in  the  tutti  episodes.  The 
contrast  of  the  massive  tutti  to  the  fine  polyphonic 
texture  in  the  solo  sections  is  very  effective.  There  is  no 
adagio;  its  place  is  taken  by  a  few  chords.  For  our  per- 
formance, however,  an  adagio  has  been  borrowed  from 


*    .    By  Dr.  Hugo  Leichtentritt 

the  serious,  impressive  orchestral  introduction  of  the 
cantata  "Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden."  A  vivid  dance-like 
piece  in  song  form,  similar  to  a  Gigue,  acts  as  finale. 

Cantata  No.  6$ 

"Sie  werden  aus  Saba  Alle  Kommen" 
for  Tenor,  Bass,  and  Chorus 

About  two  hundred  church  cantatas  by  Bach  are  left 
to  us,  and  many  others,  close  to  that  number,  have  been 
lost.  In  the  gigantic  life  work  of  Bach  the  cantatas 
occupy  the  largest  space.  Yet  they  are  little  known  and 
rarely  find  a  place  in  symphonic  programs,  though  much 
of  the  master's  finest  music  is  accumulated  in  them. 
Bach  performed  a  cantata  at  every  Sunday  or  Holiday 
service  in  the  Leipzig  St.  Thomas  church.  The  cantata 
selected  for  our  program  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  a 
Bach  cantata  means  in  artistic  quality  as  well  as  in 
extension,  containing  more  than  half  a  dozen  pieces 
and  demanding  eighteen  to  twenty  minutes  for  its 
performance. 

It  is  written  for  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  and  treats 
the  story  of  the  kings  from  Sheba,  adoring  the  infant 
Christ  and  bringing  myrh,  incense  and  gold.  The  first 
chorus  is  a  joyful  piece  with  a  pastoral  tinge,  in  ia-8 
time.  The  music  suggests  a  festive  procession,  as  the 
wise  men  from  the  East  approach  with  their  suite  of 
attendants.  Two  corni,  two  flutes,  two  oboi  di  caccia 
and  the  strings  accompany  the  lovely  choral  music, 
giving  it  a  rustic,  idyllic  color.  Next  follows  a  fine  old 
chorale,  the  famous  tune  "Puer  natus  in  Bethlehem." 
So  far  the  scenery  has  been  described  musically.  Now 
follow  the  poet's  and  the  composer's  reflections.  The 
bass  recitative  speaks  of  the  fulfillment  of  Isaiah's 
prophecy,  and  the  following  aria  asserts  that  gold  and 
incense  are  not  precious  enough.     Jesus  asks  for  the 


heart  of  his  followers.  In  this  bass  aria,  two  concertiz- 
ing  oboi  di  caccia  form  an  elaborate  terzetto  with  the 
ornate  solo  voice  above  the  thorough  bass.  A  second 
tenor  recitative  is  addressed  directly  to  the  infant  Jesus, 
and  in  the  following  tenor  aria  an  ecstatic  effusion  of 
devotion  and  affection  is  expressed  in  an  inspired, 
straightforward,  joyful  and  brilliant  piece,  richly  ac- 
companied by  all  instruments.  A  second  chorale  for 
the  chorus  concludes  the  cantata. 

Two  Concertos  for 
Three  Pianos  and  Strings 

According  to  an  old  German  tradition  Bach  wrote  his 
two  concertos  for  three  pianos  for  himself  and  his  two 
sons  Wilhelm  Friedemann  and  Philipp  Emanuel.  Cer- 
tainly it  must  have  been  a  treat  to  hear  those  eminent 
musicians  perform  these  masterly  and  highly  ingenious 
concertos,  written  con  amore  by  the  great  master  of 
masters! 

The  first  movement  of  the  D  minor  concerto  is  in  the 
main  given  over  to  the  three  solo  instruments,  whereas 
the  string  orchestra  provides  only  a  background  of  plain 
chords.  Bach's  idea  here  was  not  the  opposition,  or  a 
dialogue  of  the  solo  group  and  an  orchestral  tutti,  but 
rather  a  contest  of  the  three  pianos  with  each  other. 
They  sometimes  form  a  massive  tutti  in  unison;  at  other 
times  they  converse  with  each  other  in  an  animated 
dialogue  or  chase  each  other  playfully,  obtaining  in 
these  and  still  other  ensemble  features  an  amazing 
variety  of  effect,  a  fascinating  rhythmic  vitality,  a  never 
ceasing  flow  of  sound.  Constant  interchange  of  forte 
and  piano  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  piece. 

Whenever  Bach  presents  a  slow  movement  "alia  Sicili- 
ana"  one  can  be  sure  of  an  extraordinary  display  of  fine 
melody  in  the  characteristic  dotted,  lilting  rhythms  in 
the  frame  of  6-8  or  12-8  time.  This  tuneful  and 
euphonious  F  major  melody  alternates  with  smoothly 
gliding  figures  in  sixteenth  notes.  The  finale  subjects  a 
real  concerto  theme  with  periodic  structure  of  its  four 
measures  to  an  ingenious  fugal  treatment  —  a  pro- 
cedure not  at  all  frequent  in  Bach's  fugues.  Rippling 
interludes  of  running  sixteenth  passages  provide  the 
necessary  contrast  in  this  concerto  fugue. 

The  second  concerto,  in  C  major,  has  still  larger  pro- 
portions and  more  brilliant  and  powerful  effect.  The 
first  movement  starts  with  a  vigorous  tutti:  the  three 
pianos  as  counterpoint  to  the  strings,  followed  by  dia- 
logue of  the  solo  instruments.  A  scanty  thematic  ma- 
terial is  with  great  art  expanded  into  a  big,  majestic 
piece,  rolling  off  like  a  large  river.  The  second  move- 
ment, in  A  minor,  is  a  noble  adagio  of  considerable  har- 
monic and  rhythmical  complication.  The  finale  is  a 
powerful  fugue  phantasy  strangely  reminding  in  design 
and  contrapuntal  texture  of  the  famous  finale  in 
Mozart's  "Jupiter"  Symphony.  One  of  the  contra- 
puntal motives  is  identical  with  the  third  theme  in  the 
five-part  C-sharp  minor  triple  fugue  of  the  Well- 
Tempered  Clavier. 

Suite  No.  2,  in  B  Minor 
for  Flute  and  Strings 

Bach's  four  orchestral  suites  make  use  of  the  chain  of 
dance  forms  introduced  by  an  overture  or  a  concerto- 


like larger  piece,  as  we  find  them  in  the  so-called  English 
suites  for  the  harpsichord.  The  B  minor  Suite  of  our 
program  is  written  for  a  solo  flute  and  a  string  band. 
This  suite,  with  its  three  other  companions,  has  been  a 
favorite  of  audiences,  ever  since  Mendelssohn,  a  century 
ago,  revived  them  for  the  first  time.  The  weightiest 
piece  is  the  overture,  consisting  of  an  introductory 
Largo,  followed  by  a  brisk  fugue  leading  to  a  new  fugal 
section  in  slower  tempo.  The  seven  dance  tunes  heard 
after  the  overture  are  delightful  rococo  music,  combining 
popular  melody  with  refined  treatment.  A  Rondeau, 
Sarabande,  Bourree  I  and  II,  Polonaise  with  double 
minuet,  and  a  tricky  and  light  Badinerie  make  up  the 
suite  of  dances  that  show  Bach  from  his  most  jovial  and 
amiable  side. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  1756-1791 
Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  34  (K.  338) 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  these  Mozart  festival  pro- 
grams to  couple  a  less  known  Mozart  symphony  with 
one  of  the  world-renowned  last  symphonies.  Thus  our 
present  program  contains  besides  the  famous  E-flat 
Symphony  a  rarely  heard  score,  a  work  of  Mozart's 
last  Salzburg  years,  written  about  1780.  This  vigorous 
C  major  Symphony,  No.  34,  shows  experimental  traits, 
revealing  the  various  influences  acting  upon  Mozart  in 
those  years.  The  interesting  first  movement  combines 
reminiscences  of  the  Italian  opera  overtures  (in  the 
energetic  first  theme)  with  that  peculiar  Mozartean 
"singing  allegro"  (in  the  second  theme)  that  he  had 
learned  as  a  child  in  London  from  Johann  Christian 
Bach,  Sebastian's  youngest,  Italianized  son.  The  third 
episode,  starting  mysteriously  pianissimo,  applies  the 
famous  Mannheim  crescendo,  as  it  gradually  mounts  to 
a  brilliant  fortissimo  close.  The  development  section 
in  the  middle  of  the  movement  is  seasoned  with  colorful 
romantic  touches,  in  its  harmony  and  modulation  and 
in  its  mysterious  veiled  piano  interrupted  by  sudden 
fortes. 

The  second  movement,  an  andante,  employs  only 
strings  and  bassoons.  In  its  melody  it  represents  a 
certain  charming  provincial,  slightly  old-fashioned  type, 
again  applying  the  dynamic  Mannheim  contrasts  of 
piano  and  forte. 

The  symphony  has  no  minuet.  The  rapid  and  gay 
Finale  is  a  sort  of  perpetuum  mobile,  reminding  of  the 
saltarello  finale  in  Mendelssohn's  "Italian"  Symphony, 
in  its  running  triplet  figures  and  its  snatches  of  popular 
melody. 

Serenade  ("Nacht  Musique") 
for  Winds,  K.  388 

Mozart's  Divertimenti  and  Serenades,  a  type  very 
popular  in  18th  century  Austria,  are  not  written  for  the 
concert  hall  but  for  performance  on  the  street  or  in  a 
private  house,  at  special  occasions.  Wind  instruments, 
more  effective  in  open  air  than  strings,  are  used  with 
preference  in  these  works. 

The  Serenade  in  C  minor,  for  eight  wind  instruments, 
was  written  in  1782.  One  of  Mozart's  most  striking 
works,  it  reveals  a  deeply  passionate,  even  demoniac 
character.    Rarely  does  Mozart  indulge  in  such  exciting 
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and  pathetic  utterance,  seemingly  contrary  to  the  pre- 
dominating character  of  his  music,  but  all  works  in  this 
class,  including  the  G  minor  symphony  and  quintet,  are 
of  profound  impressiveness.  The  darkly  tinged  power- 
ful first  movement  is  followed  by  a  beautiful  Andante 
with  a  romantic  touch,  a  menuet  in  which  the  contra- 
puntal arts  of  canon  and  even  canon  in  contrart  motion 
are  used  with  consummate  mastery,  and  a  finale  in  vari- 
ation form,  a  piece  of  admirable  art. 

Piano  Concerto  in  G  Major,  K.  453 

This  concerto,  one  of  the  less  well  known  of  the 
twenty-five  Mozart  piano  concertos,  is  nevertheless  a 
fully  mature  work,  rich  in  ideas,  interesting  in  treat- 
ment, grateful  for  the  soloist  and  a  charming  experi- 
ence to  the  listener.  The  first  movement,  Allegro,  starts 
with  a  condensed  orchestral  exposition  of  the  principal 
themes.  The  lively,  yet  energetic,  first  theme  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  theme,  again  in  G  major,  expanded  a 
while,  making  little  excursions  to  the  flat  keys  and  end- 
ing in  a  vigorous  G  major  cadence.  A  serene  Coda, 
starting  piano,  winds  up  the  tutti  section  with  a  forceful 
third  G  major  cadence.  The  solo  section  repeats  the 
first  theme  in  a  more  ornate  style,  comes  to  a  new  second 
theme,  now  in  D  major,  and  concludes  with  a  third 
theme  already  heard  in  the  tutti  section.  This  double, 
lengthy  and  involved  exposition  of  the  thematic  ma- 
terial is  followed  by  a  development  section,  in  which 
thematic  as  well  as  new  ideas  are  treated  with  Mozart's 
characteristic  ingenuity  and  freedom  in  modulating  to 
distant  keys.  The  reprise  of  the  first  part  is  sur- 
prising by  a  few  unexpected  turns,  leading  up  im- 
pressively to  the  cadenza,  after  which  a  fine  coda  con- 
cludes the  movement. 

The  second  movement,  Andante,  in  C  major,  com- 
mences with  four  bars  of  quiet  introduction  by  the 
strings,  leading  to  a  lovely  little  terzetto  of  flute,  oboe 
and  bassoon.  The  enchantingly  melodious  expansion  of 
the  principal  theme  by  the  solo  instrument  in  an  aria 
style  of  great  beauty  has  its  novel  and  surprising 
moments,  such  as  the  distant  modulation  to  the  key  of 
C-sharp,  with  seven  sharps,  before  the  return  to  the 
C  major  theme. 

The  gay,  light-hearted  and  graceful  finale  treats  a 
popular  tune  in  a  combination  of  variation  technique 
and  rondo  structure.  Towards  the  close  a  presto  inter- 
mezzo with  new  thematic  material  interrupts  the  chain 
of  variations,  making  the  return  of  the  variation  tune 
doubly  effective. 

Symphony  in  E-flat  Major 

No.  39  (K.  543) 

This  symphony,  the  first  of  Mozart's  world-famous 
three  last  symphonies  in  E-flat,  G  minor,  and  C  major, 
begins  with  an  Adagio  introduction  of  twenty-six 
measures,  an  earnest,  solemn  piece  in  the  character  of  a 
religious  march.  Its  thematic  material  is  completely 
exposed  in  the  first  two  measures,  with  the  long-held 
first  note,  the  dotted  march  rhythm,  the  rapid  scale 
passage  in  thirty-second  notes.  The  Adagio  impresses 
the  listener  not  by  its  well-defined  melody,  but  rather 
by  its  solemnity,  the  rich  sound  of  its  rhythms,  the 


majestic  sweep  of  the  scale  passages,  and  the  dramatic 
entry  of  the  basses.  Towards  the  close  the  atmosphere 
changes.  The  dark  clouds  have  vanished,  and  a  few 
measures  of  subdued  lament  represent  the  last  melan- 
choly, elegiac  touch  before  the  Allegro  starts  with  its 
buoyant  grace  and  joyful  vigor. 

The  first  theme,  with  its  beautiful  and  elegant  E-flat 
arpeggio,  its  transparent  accompaniment,  is  immedi- 
ately taken  up  by  the  basses.  Somewhat  transformed, 
the  arpeggio  motive  dominates  the  next  section.  With 
its  energetic  forte  it  has  a  striking  similarity  to  the 
principal  theme  of  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony,  of 
which  we  are  reminded  more  than  once  in  this  move- 
ment. Later  on,  the  descending  scale  figure  from  the 
introduction  reappears,  contributing  to  the  brilliant  and 
vigorous  onward  rush  of  the  full  orchestra.  After  this 
broad  expanse  of  almost  martial  energy  and  vigor,  the 
second  theme  marks  a  delightful  return  to  the  limpid 
clarity  and  melodious  charm  of  the  first  theme.  This 
thinly  scored  intermezzo  soon  gives  way  to  a  new  dis- 
play of  almost  Beethoven-like  "heroic"  temper  in  the 
closing  section.  Also  the  rather  concise  development 
section  exhibits  these  similarities  still  more  clearly, 
especially  where  an  outburst  of  forte  is  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  total  silence,  followed  by  three  measures  of 
gentle  wailing,  leading  charmingly  and  unexpectedly 
back  to  the  recapitulation  of  the  principal  theme.  The 
reprise  of  the  entire  exposition  shows  no  marked  devi- 
ation from  the  earlier  section.  The  short  coda  is  an 
amplification  of  the  final  E-flat  cadence  and  a  forceful 
underlining  of  the  close  in  a  brilliant  climax  of  sound. 

The  second  movement,  Andante,  is  written  in  a  modi- 
fied sonata  form  with  three  themes,  omitting  the  de- 
velopment section  in  the  middle.  The  gentle  and  me- 
lodious first  theme,  in  A-flat,  is  written  in  a  typical 
ternary  song  form.  The  second  theme,  in  F  minor,  with 
its  violent  accents,  its  somber  color  and  loud  lament,  is 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  first  theme.  Further  on,  the 
wood  winds  converse  on  the  quietlymusing  third  theme, 
in  E-flat  major.  A  somewhat  varied  recapitulation  of 
the  entire  first  section  leads  back  in  a  charming  little 
chromatic  quartet  of  clarinets  and  horns  to  the  last 
entry  of  the  principal  theme,  rounding  off  the  movement 
most  beautifully  in  a  broad  epilogue. 

The  third  movement  is  a  Menuetto  of  a  joyful,  vigor- 
ous type.  Its  first  theme  with  its  strongly  accented 
chords,  its  staccato  arpeggios,  belongs  to  the  same 
emotional  sphere  as  certain  episodes  of  the  first  move- 
ment. The  second  half  of  the  theme,  however,  responds 
to  the  energetic  beginning  with  a  soft,  graceful  melody. 
The  Trio,  one  of  the  most  delightful  bits  of  idyllic,  rustic 
music  ever  written  by  Mozart,  gets  its  effects  from  a 
duet  of  the  clarinets,  with  echo  responses  of  the  flutes, 
horns  and  bassoons. 

The  Finale,  Allegro,  is  a  piece  of  brilliant  vivacity. 
Its  incessant  bustle  and  jocose  character  give  it  a  kin- 
ship with  many  of  the  finales  of  Haydn,  but  it  is  also  an 
older  relative  of  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  Fourth 
Symphony.  The  principal  theme  is,  in  a  sense,  the  only 
theme  from  which  all  the  others  are  derived.  The  de- 
velopment section  adds  ingenious  contrapuntal  traits 
and  harmonic  refinement  to  the  thematic  substance.  A 
short  coda  expands  and  thereby  strengthens  the  joyful 
and  festive  close. 
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OVERTURE  (SUITE)  NO.  3 

IN  D  MAJOR  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig, 
July  28,  1750 

As  originally  scored,  this  "Overture"  called  for  two 
oboes,  three  trumpets,  timpani,  first  and  second  violins, 
violas,  and  basso  continuo.  The  edition  generally  (and 
here)  used  was  prepared  by  Ferdinand  David  for  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  at  Leipzig,  where  it  was  revived 
from  forgotten  Bach  manuscripts  and  performed  under 
Mendelssohn's  direction  February  15,  1838.  David  intro- 
duced two  clarinets  in  the  Gigue  to  take  high  passages 
originally  given  to  the  first  and  second  trumpets. 

The  Suite  was  performed  at  the  Bach-Mozart  Festival 
in  Tanglewood,  August  12,  1945. 


The  "overtures,"  so  titled,  by  Bach  were  no  more 
than  variants  upon  the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled 
each  of  his  orchestral  suites  as  an  "ouverture/' 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  ouverture  such  as 
Lulli  wrote  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom 
Bach  closely  regarded,  had  developed  the  operatic 
overture  into  a  larger  form  with  a  slow  introduc- 
tion followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character 
and  a  reprise.    To  this  "overture"  were  sometimes 


added,  even  at  operatic  performances,  a  stately  dance 
or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and  integral  part 
of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with 
several  dance  movements,  were  often  performed  at 
concerts,  retaining  the  title  of  the  more  extended  and 
impressive  "opening"  movement.  Georg  Muffat 
introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  fol- 
lowed him.  Bach  held  to  the  formal  outline  of  the 
French  ouverture,  but  extended  and  elaborated  it  to 
his  own  purposes. 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert 
Schweitzer  has  said  "a  fragment  of  a  vanished 
world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  preserved 
for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the 
rococo  period.  Their  charm  resides  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  blending  of  strength  and  grace." 

The  "ouverture"  of  the  third  suite,  which  is  its 
main  substance,  consists  of  a  grave,  a  vivace  on  a 
fugued  figure,  and  a  return  of  the  grave  section, 
slightly  shorter  and  differently  treated.  The  air, 
lento  (which  certainly  deserves  its  popularity,  but 
not  to  the  exclusion  in  lay  experience  of  many 
another  beautiful  air  by  this  composer),  is  scored 
for  strings  only.  The  Gavotte  is  followed  by  a 
second  gavotte,  used  in  trio  fashion  (but  not  more 
lightly  scored  as  was  the  way  with  early  trios),  the 
first  returning  da  capo.  The  Bourree  (allegro)  is 
brief,  the  final  Gigue  more  extended  but  neverthe- 
less a  fleeting  allegro  vivace. 


gftip 
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NEW  YORK  *  WASHINGTON  *  WHITE  PLAINS  *  BEVERLY  HILLS  *  SAN  FRANCISCO  *  STAMFORD 
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SYMPHONY,  "MATHIS  DER 

MALER" 

("MATTHIAS  THE  PAINTER") 

By  Paul  Hindemith 
Born  at  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895 

Hindemith's  "Symphony,"  three  orchestral  excerpts  from 
his  then  unperformed  opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  was  first 
played  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin  under 
Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  March  12,  1934.. 

The  opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  after  lying  unplayed 
for  years,  was  at  last  brought  to  the  stage  of  the  Stadt- 
theater  in  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Denzler, 
May  28,  1938. 


Before  Hindemith's  "Mathis  der  Maler"  was 
made  known  as  a  stage  piece,  those  who  examined 
and  described  the  "Symphony"  which  the  composer 
drew  from  it  were  content  to  compare  the  three 
movements  with  three  famous  paintings  of  the  Isen- 
heim  Altar  piece  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Col- 
mar,  Alsace,  the  eloquent  handiwork  of  Matthias 
Grvinewald,  the  sixteenth-century  German  painter 
who  is  the  central  figure  of  the  opera.  Indeed,  the 
composer  identifies  the  three  movements  specifically 
enough  with  the  three  fine  panel  groups  of  Griine- 
wald.  The  identification  still  holds  when  the  opera 
is  considered,  for  although  the  orchestral  excerpts 
figure  importantly  in  the  opera,  and  are  lifted  bodily 
from  it,  the  Isenheim  Altar  pieces  too,  with  their 
devotional  spirit,  pervade  the  opera  and  there  take  on 
a  special  symbolism  connected  with  the  dramatic 
action.  For  example,  the  third  movement,  "The 
Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,"  becomes,  in  the 
sixth  scene,  the  temptation  of  the  painter  himself, 
drawn  into  the  bitter  birth  struggles  of  the  Refor- 
mation, distracted  for  the  moment  from  his  entire 
devotion  to  his  art. 

"The  Angelic  Concert"  is  the  overture  to  the 
opera.  Its  principal  melody,  "Es  sungen  drei 
Engel,"  appears  frequently  in  the  opera  itself,  and  is 
sometimes  varied.  "The  Temptation  of  Saint 
Anthony,"  to  be  found  intact  in  the  sixth  scene,  is 
there  given  an  added  effect  by  choral  treatment.* 
"The  Entombment"  becomes  the  intermezzo  in  the 
final  scene,  and  also  accompanies  the  final  with- 
drawal of  the  central  figure  from  the  world  of  strife. 


*  The  omission  of  the  chorus  in  "The  Temptation  of  Saint 
Anthony"  does  not  alter  the  instrumental  score,  in  which 
the  parts  are  doubled.  The  concert  excerpt  is  not  taken 
"intact"  from  the  opera,  but  has  some  excisions  and  addi- 
tions. 


BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

William  Miles,  Director 
♦      ♦      ♦ 

SEVENTEENTH  SEASON 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

Week  of  July  19th 

OSCAR  KARLWEIS  in 
"I  Like  It  Here" 


Week  of  July  26th 
FLORENCE  REED  in 

"The   Torchbearers" 


Week  of  August  2nd 

KATHARINE  ALEXANDER  in 
"Little  Women" 


Week  of  August  9th 

PEGGY  WOOD  in 

'Ned  McCobh's  Daughter 


♦     ♦      ♦ 


Season  continues  through  September  4th 

Nightly   (except  Sunday)   at  8:45 
$2.94,  $1.80  Tax  incl. 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2:30 
$1.80  and  $1.20  Tax  incl. 

For  Reservations  write  Box  Office  or 
Phone  Stockbridge  46o  or  461 
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Westleigh  Inn 

LITCHFIELD  CONNECTICUT 

In  Historic  Old  Litchfield 

"The  Williamsburg  of  the  North" 

A  New  England  Byword  for  Delightful  Dining  or  for 
Restful  Holidays 

• 
A  friendly  year-round  resort  whose  high  extensive  grounds 
command  a  beautiful   view  of  the  Litchfield   Hills. 

• 
Convenient  to  excellent  Swimming,  Riding,  Golf,  Tennis, 
Summer  Theatres,  Boating,  Skiing  and  Ice-Boating. 

• 
Distinctive  Guest  Accommodations  with  Private  Baths  and 
full  Telephone  Service. 

Open  Every  Day  —  Special  Winter  Rates 
Reservations  —  Telephone  705 


THE  CARRIAGE  HOUSE  AT  WESTLEIGH 

Dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts,  it 
offers  for  sale  Articles  both  Old  and  New,  designed  and 
executed  by  Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  New  England, 
together  with  unique  and  exotic  herbs  and  foods. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  IN  C  MINOR 

Op.  67 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (  ?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  completed  near  the  end  of  the 
year  1807,  and  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien, 
Vienna,  December  22,  1808. 


The  symphony  is  the  most  striking  manifestation 
of  the  impassioned,  the  eruptive  Beethoven.  It  has 
sent  the  romancers  at  once  searching  for  causes,  for 
explanations,  and  they  have  never  ceased.  Much 
stock  has  been  placed  in  the  stories  that  Beethoven 
once  remarked  of  his  first  theme :  "Thus  fate  knocks 
at  the  door"  [Schindler],  and  that  the  notes  were 
suggested  to  him  by  the  call  of  the  goldfinch  [Ries]. 
Even  though  these  two  men  may  for  once  have 
remembered  accurately  and  spoken  truly  (which  in 
itself  is  assuming  a  good  deal),  the  two  incidents 
prove  no  more  than  that,  in  the  first  case,  the  com- 
pleted symphony  possibly  suggested  to  its  maker,  in 
a  passing  conversational  fancy,  the  idea  of  Fate 
knocking  at  the  door ;  in  the  second  case,  his  musical 
thought  may  have  seized  upon  a  chance  interval,  and 
according  to  a  way  he  had,  developed  it  into  some- 
thing entirely  different.  An  accidental  phrase  or 
rhythm  was  constantly  taking  musical  shape  in  his 
imagination  —  a  domain  where  all  things  became 
pure  music,  where  visual  images  somehow  did  not 
belong. 

Some  writers  would  not  agree  with  this.  Grove, 
for  example,  assumed  that  Beethoven  must  have  had 
a  "personal  purpose  or  idea"  in  mind  when  he  put 
this  stormy  music  to  paper.  "It  is  impossible," 
wrote  Grove,  "to  resist  a  strong  feeling  of  regret 
that  in  this  and  others  of  his  symphonies  Beethoven 
did  not  give  us  a  clue  to  his  intentions."  That 
regret  did  not  curb  Sir  George  in  the  exercise  of 
free  speculation.  Since  the  Symphony  occupied  its 
maker  principally  from  1805  till  the  end  of  1807, 
and  since  1806,  the  year  of  the  Fourth  Symphony, 
was  also  the  time  when  Beethoven  became  secretly 
engaged  to  Theresa  von  Brunswick,  there  was  noth- 
ing more  natural  than  to  look  for  signs  of  that 
touching  love  affair  in  both  symphonies.  Grove 
believed  without  question  that  Theresa  was  the 
"Unsterbliche  Geliebte."  The  emotional  outpour- 
ings of  the  Fifth  Symphony  were  the  outpourings  of 
the  famous  love  letters,  transformed  from  the  in- 
coherence of  words  to  the  coherence  and  ordered 
power  of  notes.  "The  Recollections  of  Countess 
Theresa  von   Brunswick,"  written  by  her  younger 
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friend  under  the  pseudonym  "Mariam  Tenger"  and 
published  in  1890,  makes  repeated  allusion  to  a 
stormy  scene  which  is  described  as  having  taken 
place  in  1796  between  the  excitable  master  and  his 
then  child  pupil*  of  fifteen.  The  Countess  in  her  old 
age  seemed  to  remember  this  scene  with  especial 
vividness,  and  Grove  saw  in  it  the  very  picture  of  the 
opening  movement. 

The  composer,  impatient  at  the  shy  girl's  fright- 
ened and  fumbling  attempt  at  a  sonata,  stamped  out 
of  the  house  into  a  blizzard  while  the  alarmed 
Theresa  hurried  after  him  with  his  hat  and  cloak. 
Since  the  Tenger  Erinnerungen  are  as  unreliable  as 
most  of  the  literary  romancing  which  clings  to 
Beethoven,  this  like  all  interpretations  of  his  music 
must  be  taken  as  free  fantasy. 


Tanglewood  Music  Store 

(on  the  grounds  at  Tanglewood) 

BOOKS RECORDINGS 

MUSICAL  SUPPLIES    -    -    -    SOUVENIRS 

The  new  Music  Store  is  located  to  the  right  of  the 
Main  Gate 


If  You  Are  Enjoying 

Tanglewood  and  Berkshire  County 

wJULY^AUGUST 

Why  not  return  for  a  Fall  or  Winter  vacation? 

THE      HOUSATONIC      NATIONAL      BANK 

Doing  business  in  STOCKBRIDGE  since  1825  .  .  .  will  welcome  any  inquiry  from  you 


For  the  Best  in 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 


Wheeler  &  Taylor,  Inc. 

Telephone  No.  1 
GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASS. 


-*■-*--*--*- 
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BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  .  .  .  ELEVENTH  SEASON,  1948 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Fourth  Program 

Saturday  Evening,  July  31,  at  8:15 

Piston Symphony  No.  3 

I.     Andantino  II.     Allegro  III.     Adagio  IV.     Allegro 

Prokofieff ' „  .Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  Op.  19 

I.     Andantino  II.     Scherzo  III.     Moderato 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.     Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro  III.     Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

II.     Andante  sostenuto  IV.     Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 

Soloist .  .  .  ISAAC  STERN 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTORRECORDS 
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Fourth  Program 

SYMPHONY  NO.  3 

By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 

Walter  Piston  completed  his  Third  Symphony  at  South 
Woodstock,  Vermont,  in  the  summer  of  1947.  He  com- 
posed it  by  commission  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Founda- 
tion and  dedicated  the  score  "To  the  Memory  of  Natalie 
Koussevitzky." 

It  had  its  first  performance  at  the  Boston  concerts  of  this 
Orchestra,  January  9.  The  Symphony  was  later  awarded 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  a  musical  composition  in  1948;  like- 
wise the  Horblitt  Award. 


Mr.  Piston  has  kindly  provided  the  following 
analysis : 

I.  Andantino  5-4  —  based  on  three  thematic  ele- 
ments :  the  first  heard  as  a  melody  for  the  oboe ;  the 
second,  more  sombre  in  character,  played  by  horn, 
clarinets,  and  English  horn;  the  third,  soft  chords 
for  brass.  These  ideas  are  developed  singly  and  in 
combination  to  form  a  prelude-like  movement. 
Tonality  C. 


II.  Allegro  2-4  —  a  scherzo,  in  three-part  form. 
The  theme,  stated  by  violas  and  bassoons,  is  treated 
in  contrapuntal,  imitative  fashion.  The  middle  part 
is  marked  by  the  melody  for  flute,  accompanied  by 
clarinets  and  harps.    Tonality  F. 

III.  Adagio  4-4  —  the  movement  has  four  large 
and  closely  connected  sections,  or  rather  "phases"  of 
the  musical  development.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
statement  by  the  strings  of  the  theme,  which  is  in 
three  parts  (part  one  by  violins,  part  two  by  violas 
and  'celli,  part  three  by  all  except  basses).  The 
second  section  is  a  variation  of  the  theme,  with  wood- 
winds and  harps  predominating.  The  third  section, 
starting  with  basses  and  'celli,  builds  up  to  the 
climax  of  the  movement,  and  the  final  section  re- 
turns to  the  original  form  of  the  theme,  played  by 
solo  viola,  the  closing  cadence  recalling  the  varia- 
tion by  clarinet  and  bassoon.    Tonality  G. 

IV.  Allegro  3-4  —  a  three-part  form  similar  to 
that  of  a  sonata-form  movement.  There  are  two 
themes,  the  first  being  developed  fugally  in  the 
middle  section.  The  second  theme  is  march-like, 
first  heard  in  oboes  and  bassoons,  over  a  staccato 
bass,  and  later  played  by  full  brass  at  the  climax  of 
the  movement.    Tonality  C. 


Blanty re 

^Jke  Ljueit  ^rsrouie  of  <=Jji5tincti 
LENOX,  MASS.  —  ROUTE  20 


By  Reservation  Only  —  Tel.  Lenox  475 


Luncheon 


Dinner  Parties 


COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 


VANCE  WEBBER,  Maitre  d'Hotel 


A\\  .\\\  ,XV\  ^VVV  ,VV\  ,\V\  _VVX  JVVV  .VVV   „VVN   -VV\  ,\v\  .VVV  -VVX  A\\  -NX? 

THE  TALE  OF 

Tanglewood 

By  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 

"The  pen  of  Mark  Howe  evokes  with  indefinable 
charm  memories  of  Tanglewood  ...  its  legendary 
fascination  and  historic  background  .  . .  the  won- 
der and  beauty  of  the  Tanglewood  of  our  day." 
— From  the  Introduction  by  SERGE  koussevitzky. 

Illustrated.     $2.50 

A l  the  Festival  and  at  all  bookstores  •  THE 


perfect 
keepsakes 
to  add 
to  your 
memories 
of  the 
festival 


y,  ///„  ///_  //v*    ///l  //-/I  /y/L  //a  /s/m  sjrs~  ///-  ///■  ///■  ///,  SS/m  ff/m 
N.*  V«*  tRV-  VCv*  \\V  V\"  V»V*  VvV*  ViV*  Vi"  "SSV*  \S%*  ^V  V*V  V»V  "WT 

The  'Berkshires: 

THE  PURPLE  HILLS 

A  new  volume  in 

THE  AMERICAN  MOUNTAIN  SERIES 

edited  by  Roderick  Peattie 

"This  handsome,  well  illustrated  book  is  a  mine 
of  information  about  one  of  the  loveliest  sections 
of  the  United  States." — N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Book  Review.    Magnificent  illustrations.     $5.00 


VANGUARD  PRESS   •  424  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  AND 
ORCHESTRA,  NO.  1  Op.  19 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  in  Sontsovka,  in  the  Ekaterinoslav  Government, 
on  April  23,  1891 

Prokofieff  composed  his  First  Violin  Concerto  in  191 3. 
It  was  first  heard  ten  years  later  when  Serge  Koussevitzky 
introduced  it  at  a  concert  in  Paris  on  October  18,  1923 
(the  soloist  was  Marcel  Darrieux).  The  first  performance 
in  this  country  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
April  24,  1925,  when  Richard  Burgin  took  the  solo  part. 


The  concerto  is  in  the  "violinist's  key"  of  D 
major.  It  has  no  aspect  of  a  display  piece;  is  inno- 
cent of  cadenzas  or  the  bravura  style.  The  orches- 
tral part  is  of  symphonic  interest  and  in  no  sense 
an  accompaniment,  nor  is  there  any  of  the  tradi- 
tional echoing  of  passages  between  solo  and  tutti. 
The  solo  part  takes  the  form,  in  each  movement,  of 
a  rapid  and  continuous  figuration  which  might  have 
a  classical  counterpart  in  the  perpetuum  mobile,  a 
close-woven  embroidery  of  notes,  which  is  part  of 
the  general  texture  of  the  music.  The  violin,  open- 
ing with  a  contemplative  sognando,  andantino,  soon 
develops  into  running  figures  of  sixteenth  and  later 
thirty-second  notes.     In  the  scherzo,  vivacissimo,  the 


soloist  maintains  a  swift  musical  spinning,  with 
rhythmic  accentuations,  leaps  between  the  low  and 
high  register  of  the  instrument,  ascending  glissandi, 
high  harmonics.  The  finale,  in  a  more  lyrical 
moderato,  develops  scale  passages,  figures  similar  to 
those  which  have  gone  before;  finally  with  altitu- 
dinous  trills,  the  solo  part  soars  and  poises  upon  its 
high  D.  

ISAAC  STERN 
Isaac  Stern,  who  is  now  twenty-seven,  was  born  in 
Kriminiesz,  Russia.  Taken  by  his  parents  to  San  Fran- 
cisco as  an  infant,  he  studied  piano  at  six,  changing  to 
violin  at  the  age  of  eight,  when  Naoum  Blinder,  concert 
master  of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  was  his  teacher. 
He  also  studied  in  New  York  with  Louis  Persinger.  His 
career  as  a  concert  violinist  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in 
1937,  although  it  was  not  until  194.3  that  a  concert  in 
Carnegie  Hall  opened  the  way  to  general  recognition. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  provided  the  actual  play- 
ing in  the  recent  Hollywood  film  "Humoresque"  for  a 
part  acted  by  John  Garfield. 

SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR, 
NO.  1,  Op.  68 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897 

The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  perform- 
ance November  4,  1876,  at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  con- 
ducting. 


A    pleasant    afternoon's   drive   takes   you    away   from 
the  crowds  for  dinner  and  an  evening  at  the  theatre. 


Pitchfork  Playhouse  0N  ™EoGf0VNDS  The  Sharon  Inn 


In  the  authentic  straw-hat  tradition 

Offering  a  season  of  distinguished  Broadway  productions 
and  important  new  scripts. 

Evenings,  Thursday  through  Saturday  —  8:40 
July  1  to  September  4 
Phone  247-W 


Now  under  new  management 

Offers  a  Return  to  Old  New  England  Hospitality 

This  200  year  old  Inn  has  been  refinished  and  redecorated 
in  the  old  Colonial  manner.  Open  the  year  round,  it  is 
ideally  located. 

Special  Attention  to  Theatre  Parties 


SHARON,  CT. 


Phone  260 


:ome    to    tke    (JSerk$hire$     .     .     . 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  greet  anew  Festival  visitors  of 
previous  seasons  —  and  meet  those  of  you  who  are  visiting  Tangle- 
wood  for  the  first  time. 

A  cordial  welcome. to  you  all  !  We  hope  we  may  be  of  service 
to  you  during  your  visit. 


England    Brothers 


Pittsfield 
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It's  RABSONS  forARECORDS 


H 


We  carry  a  complete  line  of  records 
including 

VOX  —  DISC  —  LONDON 
MUSICRAFT  —  CONCERT  HALL 
HARGAIL  —  COMMODORE 
ALCO        —  DECCA    FFRR 


Mail  orders  filled 
the  same  day  received 
Postpaid  if  for 
$35  or  more.  If  less, 
express  collect. 
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The  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first 
sketches  for  the  symphony  under  the  powerful  im- 
pression of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which  he  had  heard 
in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led 
his  contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  be- 
tween the  two.  Walter  Niemann,  not  without 
justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Symphony 
and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonal- 
ity of  C  minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to 
Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle,  daemonic,  super- 
natural shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  dra- 
matic intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly 
humor."    He  calls  it  "Brahms'  Pathetic  Symphony." 

The  dark  and  sinister  side  of  the  C  minor  Sym- 
phony seems  to  have  taken  an  unwarranted  hold  on 
the  general  consciousness  when  it  was  new.  For  a 
long  while  controversy  about  its  essential  character 
waxed  hot  after  every  performance.  W.  F.  Apthorp 
bespoke  one  faction  when  he  wrote  in  1878  of  the 
First  Symphony  that  it  "sounds  for  the  most  part 
morbid,  strained  and  unnatural;  most  of  it  even 
ugly."  Philip  Hale,  following  this  school  of  opinion, 
some  years  later  indulged  in  a  symbolic  word  pic- 
ture, likening  the  symphony  to  a  "dark  forest"  where 
"it  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things  listen  and 
mock  the  lost."  But  Philip  Hale  perforce  greatly 
modified  his  dislike  of  the  music  of  Brahms  as  with 
the  passage  of  years  its  oppressive  aspects  were  some- 
how found  no  longer  to  exist. 
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Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fantasies  of 
earlier  writers  or  a  technical  analysis  of  so  familiar 
a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteristic  descrip- 
tion by  Lawrence  Gilman,  the  musician  who,  when 
he  touched  upon  the  finer  things  in  his  art,  could 
always  be  counted  upon  to  impart  his  enthusiasm 
with  apt  imagery  and  quotation : 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony  (the 
beginning  of  an  introduction  of  thirty-seven  meas- 
ures, Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one  of  the  great 
exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of 
the  strings  against  a  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for 
the  wind,  with  the  basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a 
somberly  persistent  C.  The  following  Allegro  is 
among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms'  symphonic 
movements. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the 
Brahms  who  is  perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the 
musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and  grave  meditations. 
How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression  is 
the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but 
Brahms  could  have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of 
emotion  which  issues  from  the  simple  and  heart- 
felt theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the 
oboe  is  inimitable  —  a  melodic  invention  of  such 
enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured  an  unchallenge- 
ably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sub- 
limity"—  a  shy  bird,  even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be 
found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this  symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e 
grazioso  which  takes  the  place  of  the  customary 
Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveliness; 
but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting- 
place  for  that  diffident  eagle  among  epithets,  sub- 
limity. Here  there  are  space  and  air  and  light  to 
tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of 
the  horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement 
(Piu  Andante,  4-4),  heard  through  a  vaporous 
tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly  held  trom- 
bone chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp 
that  the  episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the 
tones  of  the  Alpine  horn,  as  it  awakens  the  echoes 
from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of  the  high 
passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is 
interrupted  by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic 
chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trombones  and  bassoons 
which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  gran- 
deur. And  then  comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Al- 
legro —  that  spacious  and  heartening  melody  which 
sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the 
coda,  which  may  recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy 
of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come  a  time  when  it 
shall  be  light ;  and  when  man  shall  awaken  from  his 
lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and 
that  nothing  has  gone  save  his  sleep." 
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Recording  exclusively  for  RCA  VICTOR,  Serge  Koussevitzky  brings  you  a  wealth  of  his 
greatest  performances  for  encore  after  encore!  Among  them.- 

Symphony  No.  9,  in  D  Minor — Beethoven.  With  Frances  Yeend,  soprano;  Eunice  Alberts,  c< 
David  Lloyd,  tenor;  James  Pease,  bass;  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  Chorus,  Robert  Shaw  dire 
ing,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Album  DM-1190,  $11;  DV-12  (vRed  Seal'  De  Luxe  R 

Francesco  da  Rimini,  Op.  32  —  Tchaikovsky.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Album  DM-117 

Prices  include  Federal  excise  tax  and  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  ("DM"  and  "DV" 
also  available  in  manual  sequence,  $1  extra.) 

Seymour  Lipkin  — brilliant  young  pianist  and  winner  of  the  1948  Rachmaninoff  Fund  Cor 
recently  chosen  to  record  for  RCA  Victor  exclusively.  Watch  for  his  forthcoming  Red  Seal  i 
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JC  or  nearly  half  a  century  the  phonograph  has  been 
giving  fine  music  to  millions  of  people.  More  recently  the  radio  has  also 
brought  music  to  an  ever  widening  public. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  played  a  consistent  part  in 
these  developments.  It  was  the  first  full-sized  symphonic  organization  to 
make  records.  It  was  the  first  to  record  a  symphonic  work  in  its  entirety 
and  since  that  time  it  has  been  the  first  to  be  heard  in  two  of  the  most 
important  advances  in  the  art  of  recording.  On  the  air  it  has  the  longest 
broadcasting  season  of  any  orchestra  not  organized  expressly  for  radio. 

This  year,  the  thirtieth  of  its  association  with  RCA  Victor  records, 
the  orchestra  is  being  saluted  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  in  a 
very  special  way;  RCA  Victor  has  named  its  first  custom-made  radio- 
phonograph  "The  Berkshire"  after  the  festivals  at  Tanglewood.  1  have 
heard  this  instrument  and  find  it  unprecedented  in  the  fidelity  of  its 
performance. 

A  limited  edition  of  these  sets  is  to  be  offered  exclusively  on  a  sub- 
scription basis  to  benefit  the  scholarship  fund  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  potential  gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Each  purchaser 
of  "The  Berkshire"  under  this  subscription  plan  will  make  possible  a  full 
scholarship  for  some  deserving  music  student. 

The  Center,  I  have  emphasized  before,  is  not  merely  a  school  for 
advanced  study.  Its  purpose  is  greater  even  than  the  spiritual  and 
creative  growth  of  its  students,  important  as  that  is.  In  a  time  when 
men  seem  unable  to  find  a  common  contact  and  means  of  understanding 
each  other,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  its  fine  young  student  body 
are  dedicated  to  an  art  which,  more  than  any  other,  speaks  a  language 
accessible  to  all. 

Statement,  July,  1947  SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY 
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BERKSHIRE      FESTIVAL 


ELEVENTH     SEASON,      1948 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Fifth  Program 

Sunday  Afternoon,  August  i,  at  3:30 
Leonard  Bernstein  Conducting 


MILHAUD Symphony  No^    2 

(Conducted  "by  the  Composer) 


Mahler, 


I. 

II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 


INTERMISSION 

Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  2,  for  Orchestra, 

Soprano  and  Alto  Solos,  and  Mixed  Chorus 

Allegro  maestoso.    Mit  durchaus  ernstem  und jeierlichem  Ausdruck 
(With  serious  and  solemn  expression  throughout) 

Andante  moderate    Sehr  gemachlich  (Very  leisurely) 
In  ruhig  flies  sender  Bewegung  (With  quietly  flowing  movement) 
"Urlieht"    (Primal   Light)  —  Contralto    Solo.      Sehr  feierlich,    aber 
schlicht;  Choralm'assig  (Very  solemn,  but  simple;  like  a  chorale) 
Finale.    (Chorus.    Soprano  and  Contralto  Solos) 


Festival  Chorus 
Prepared  by  Hugh  Ross 

Soloists  .  .  .  ELLABELLE  DAVIS,  Soprano     ::    NAN  MERRIMAN,  Contralto 
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Fifth  Program 

SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR, 
NO.  104 

By  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at 
Vienna,  May  31,  1809 

This,  the  last  of  the  symphonies  which  Haydn  composed, 
although  numbered  the  seventh  in  the  London  series  of 
twelve,  was  first  performed  May  4,  1795,  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  King's  Theatre,  London. 


The  title  "London,"  given  to  Haydn's  last  sym- 
phony in  the  country  where  it  was  composed,  first 
performed  and  especially  beloved,  surely  had  no 
connection  with  its  musical  contents.  The  theme 
of  the  finale  is  as  clearly  an  Austrian  rural  dance  as 
if  it  had  been  noted  down  in  a  village  tavern,  and 
indeed  it  would  hardly  have  seemed  out  of  place  in 
the  scherzo  of  Beethoven's  "Pastoral"  Symphony. 
W.  H.  Hadow,  in  "A  Croatian  Composer  —  Notes 
Toward  the  Study  of  Joseph  Haydn,"  quotes  nu- 
merous popular  Croatian  melodies,  and  compares 
them  directly  with  themes  from  Haydn's  symphonies 
and  quartets.  Haydn  here  borrowed  the  song  "Ob, 
Jelena,"  which  belongs  to  the  district  of  Kolnov 
near  Oedenburg,  but  was  also  familiar  in  Eisen- 
stadt.  "Variants  of  this  melody,"  writes  Mr.  Hadow, 
"are  found  in  Croatia  proper,  Servia,  and  Carniola." 
Haydn  has  kept  the  melodic  contour  of  the  opening 
phrase,  retouched  and  repointed  the  whole,  giving 
it  an  added  character  and  sparkle  without  changing 
its  original  spirit. 

The  Symphony  opens  with  an  introduction  in  D 
minor,  in  a  plaintive  mood  which  is  quickly  swept 
aside  as  the  allegro  brings  the  principal  theme  in 
D  major.  The  composer  obediently  establishes  the 
dominant  key,  but  fools  the  conformists  by  dis- 
closing no  second  theme,  but  modifications  of  the 
first.  The  new  theme  which  at  last  appears  is  only 
episodic.  The  slow  movement  in  G  major  develops 
ornamental  variations  upon  its  serene  melody,  in 
contrast  to  wbich  there  is  a  dramatic  middle  section. 
The  bright  minuet,  restoring  the  key  of  D,  is  con- 
trasted with  a  trio  in  B-flat  in  which  scale  passages 
predominate.  The  folk-like  theme  of  the  finale  is 
first  stated  over  a  sort  of  drone  bass  on  D.  The 
second  subject,  given  out  by  strings  and  bassoon,  is 
contrived  upon  a  descending  scale.  Haydn,  who 
throughout  the  symphony  has  been  at  the  top  of  his 
mastery  in  amiable  surprises  and  adroit  modulations, 
leads  his  hearers  in  this  presto  where  he  will.  The 
music  even  rides  along  merrily  in  F-sharp  major, 
without  doing  violence  to  traditional  sensibilities. 


LEONARD   BERNSTEIN    (born  in   Lawrence,   Massa- 
chusetts, August  25,  1918)  attended  the  Boston  Latin  School 
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and  then  Harvard  College,  graduating  in  19.39-  He 
studied  piano  with  Helen  Coates,  and  later  Heinrich  Geb- 
hard.  He  was  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Phila- 
delphia for  two  years,  where  he  studied  conducting  with 
Fritz  Reiner,  orchestration  with  Randall  Thompson,  and 
piano  with  Isabella  Vengerova.  At  the  first  two  sessions 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  was 
accepted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  his  conducting  class. 
Mr.  Bernstein  returned  as  his  assistant  in  conducting  in 
the  third  year  of  the  School,  1942,  and  has  been  on  the 
faculty  in  the  same  capacity  since  1946.  In  the  season 
1943-44,  he  was  assistant  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society.  He  has  appeared  with 
many  orchestras  as  guest  conductor,  having  first  conducted 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  January  28,  1944.  He 
has  written  a  symphony,  "Jeremiah,"  and  the  ballets 
"Fancy  Free"  and  "Facsimile",  and  the  Broadway  musical 
"On  the  Town."  In  1945  he  became  director  of  the  New 
York  City  Symphony.  He  has  conducted  European  orches- 
tras as  guest  during  the  last  three  summers.  During  the 
past  May  he  conducted  orchestras  in  Munich,  Milan, 
Budapest,  Vienna,  and  Paris;  in  June  he  conducted  at 
Scheveningen,  Holland. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  in  C  Minor 

for  Orchestra,  Soprano  and 

Alto  Solos,  and  Mixed  Chorus 

By  Gustav  Mahler 

Born  in  Kalischt,  Bohemia,  July  7,  i860;  died  in  Vienna, 
May  8,  1911 


First  sketched  at  Leipzig  (where  Mahler  assisted  Nikisch 
in  the  seasons  1886-1888),  this  symphony  was  composed  in 
Hamburg,  and  completed  at  Steinbach  on  the  Attersee,  in 
June,  1894.  The  three  instrumental  movements  were 
brought  to  performance  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in  Ber- 
lin under  the  direction  of  Richard  Strauss,  March  4,  1895. 

The  orchestra  called  for  includes  four  flutes,  four  pic- 
colos, four  oboes,  two  English  horns,  five  clarinets,  two 
E-flat  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  six  horns  (and  four  horns  off-stage),  six  trumpets 
(and  four  off-stage),  four  trombones,  tuba,  two  sets  of 
timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drums  (one  or  more),  cymbals, 
small  and  large  tamtams,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  three  bells, 
Rut/ie  (bundle  of  sticks),  two  harps,  organ,  and  strings 
(additional  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals  and  triangle  are 
indicated  "in  the  distance"). 

Mahler,  an  inveterate  reviser,  allowed  three  editions  of 
this  Symphony  to  appear,  with  variants  in  the  instrumenta- 
tion of  many  passages.  Dr.  Muck,  in  the  previous  perform- 
ances by  this  Orchestra,  used  the  first  edition  as  copy- 
righted by  Friedrich  Hofmeister.  The  third  is  used  by 
Leonard  Bernstein  in  the  present  performances. 

Paul  Stefan's  detailed  analysis  follows: 

First  Movement 

Allegro  maestoso.  Mit  durchaus  ernstem  und  feieritchem 

Ausdruck 

("With  serious  and  solemn  expression  throughout") 

"This  is  a  symphony  of  destiny.  Mahler's  sub- 
sequent explanation  implies  (in  the  first  movement) 
the  death  of  a  hero,  who  is  fallen  in  Promethean 
struggle  for  his  ideal,  for  the  knowledge  of  life  and 
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death.  Abysmal  depths  are  stirred.  An  extended 
funeral  march  rises  sharp  and  trenchant  from  the 
restless,  declamatory  basses.  Consuming  lament  in 
the  woodwind.  Then  suddenly  the  change  from 
minor  to  major,  so  characteristic  of  Mahler,  in  horns 
and  strings;  very  softly,  a  first  promise  of  consola- 
tion. But,  quick  as  lightning,  the  convulsion  of  the 
beginning  returns.  The  rolling  basses  sink  down 
into  inaudibility.  A  lighter  secondary  section ;  modu- 
lation ;  the  basses  burst  through  the  march-rhythm, 
the  passionate  raging  is  renewed.  Development.  In 
the  funeral  march  a  chorale  is  heard,  which  swings 
forward  from  gloomy  resolution  to  joyous  promise, 
and  is  repeated  in  the  last  movement.  But  here 
only  despair  may  triumph.  A  repeat  in  the  principal 
key,  much  shortened,  the  motives  crowded  together 
as  though  afraid  to  spread  themselves.  Harps  and 
basses  introduce  the  coda,  which  slowly  advances, 
but  only  to  speak  an  epilogue :  Impavidum  ferient 
ruinae.  The  chord  of  C  major  immediately  goes 
over  to  C  minor.  A  swift  descending  run,  and  the 
colossal  movement  ends." 

Second  Movement 
Andante  moderate  Sehr  gemdchlich  ("Very  leisurely") 

"This  is  an  Andante  intermezzo  in  A-flat;  remem- 
brance and  retrospect.  The  strings  begin  a  dance- 
tune.   A  horn  leads  to  the  key  of  B,  changing  E-flat 


enharmonically  to  D  sharp.  Lively,  youthfully  gay 
triplets  over  an  unmoving  bass.  Once  more  the 
dance-tune,  with  a  counterpoint  in  the  'celli.  After 
a  subdued  variation  of  the  mobile  theme,  the  dance- 
melody  creeps  back  for  the  third  time,  this  time 
pizzicato  in  the  strings,  and  lengthened  by  interpo- 
lated imitative  measures." 

Third  Movement 

In  ruhig  fliessender  Beivegung  ("With  quietly  flowing 

movement") 

"The  next  movement  (C  minor),  a  scherzo  in 
form,  is  St.  Anthony  of  Padua's  sermon  to  the  fishes 
[from  Des  Knaben  W underhorn~\.  A  second  typical 
figure;  the  hero  in  manhood  goes  forth  into  the 
world,  and  see  how  stupidity  and  vulgarity,  like 
the  fishes  of  the  legend,  are  incorrigible.  The  trio, 
beginning  with  a  jugato,  mounts  from  step  to  step, 
reaches  a  point  of  repose,  and  sinks  back  into  C  — 
it  was  only  another  sermon  to  the  fishes.  Return 
of  the  scherzo.  An  outcry  of  disgust,  and  then  even 
the  tireless  progression  of  this  movement  refuses  to 
flow  onward.  The  next  movement  follows  without 
interruption." 

Fourth  Movement 

"Urlicht"  ("Primal  Light") 
(Contralto  Solo) 

Sehr  feierlich,  aber  schlicht;  C/ioralmassig  ("Very  solemn, 
but  in  a  simple  manner;  like  a  chorale") 


New  Berkshire  Restaurant 

SEA  FOOD  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Choice  Liquors 
141  -  143  WEST  STREET,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS.  .  .  .  Tel.  2-0512 

James  Makes,  Prop. 


E.     J.     CRAMER 


General    Contractor 


PITTSFIELD,      MASSACHUSETTS 
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TANGLEWOOD-TUESDAY,  AUG.  3, 1948 

{Between  Stockbridge  and  Lenox,  Massachusetts) 


6  to  11  p.  m. 
Rain  or  Shine 


-JanqLzvjodd  on  iJ  azacU 

Auspices  and  Benefit:  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  MUSIC  FUND 

•     •     • 

PROGRAM 

BERKSHIRE   MUSIC   CENTER   ON   PARADE  .6:00 

Simultaneous  performances  by  each  department  6:10 

In  the  Shed — Orchestra  In  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  —  Opera 

A  SYMPHONY  SCENES  FROM  THE 

CONCERT  GREAT  OPERAS 

In  the  Orchard — Chorus  In  the  Chamber  Music  Hall — Ensemble 

DEMONSTRATION  A  HUNDRED  YEARS 

REHEARSAL  OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC 

LAWN  PARTY— Picnic  Supper  7  KM) 

AU  are  invited  to  bring  a  picnic  supper  and  to 'make  use  of  the  buffet  and  refreshment  carts. 

FANFARE 

THE  MANIFESTATION— In  the  Shed  8  KM) 

The  speakers  will  consider  the  cultural  relations  hetween  the  New  World  and  the  Old,  iu  keeping  with  the 
purpose  of  the  occasion — to  inaugurate  a  campaign  for  nation-wide  assistance  to  the  Creative  Artists  of 
Europe  in  present  need. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  present 

the  Chairman  and  Guest  Artists  and  Speakers 

Short  Intermission  ......  9:00 

GALA  CONCERT— In  the  Shed  9:15 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Serge  Kovissevitzky,  conducting 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3     Beelhoren 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf,"  An  Orchestral  Fairy  Tale  for  Children Prokofieff 

Narrator — Wesley  Adds 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  WALTZ: 

"Voices  of  Spring" Johann  Strauss 

"Valse  Triste" Sibelius 

"La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem Ravel 

*  •      • 
DOOR    PRIZE 

•  •     • 

FIREWORKS 

Tlie  Concert  will  be  broadcast  9:30-10:30  by  the  American  Broadcasting  Company  Network. 
BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS' 


2.5© 


Tickets  admitting  to  all  events 

Reserved  seats,  $4.00  Box  seats,  $5.00 

(Tax  Included) 
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Berkshire  Festival 


Tanglewood,  1948 


The  text  is  from  the  famous  anthology  of  old 
German  folk-poetry,  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn,  col- 
lected by  Arnim  and  Brentano  and  published  early 
in  the  last  century  [the  translations  are  literal]  : 

0  Rbschen  roth! 

Der  Mensch  liegt  in  grbsster  Noth! 

Der  Mensch  liegt  in  grbsster  Pein! 

Je  lieber  mbcht'  ich  in  Himmel  seinf 

Da  kam  ich  auf  einem  breilen  IV eg ; 

Da  kam  ein  Engelein  und  ivollt'  mich  abiveisen; 

Ach  nein!  Ich  Hess  mich  nicht  abiueisen! 

Ich  bin  <uon  Gott  und  will  luieder  zu  Gott! 

Der  Hebe  Gott  ivird  mir  ein  Lichtchen  geben, 

IVird  Iruchtcn  mir  bis  in  das  eivig  selig  Leben! 

Oh,  little  red  rose! 

Man  lies  in  greatest  need, 

Man  lies  in  greatest  pain! 

1  would   rather  be   in   heaven. 
I  came  upon  a  broad  road ; 

A  little  angel  came  by  and  wanted  me  to  turn  back; 

Oh,  no,  I  did  not  let  myself  be  turned  back 

I  come  from  God  and  will  return  to  God ! 

Dear  God  will  give  me  a  little  light, 

Will  light  my  way  to  the  blessed  life  eternal ! 

[The  fifth  movement  follows  without  pause.] 

Fifth  Movement:  Finale 

(Orchestra,  Chorus,  and  Soloists) 

"Death  and  judgment  are  at  hand.  But  the  storm 
of  the  orchestra  (a  wild,  frenetic,  terrifying  Scherzo) 
is  interrupted  by  reassurances.   Distant  horns  spread 


the  terror  of  the  Last  Day.  Softly,  march-like,  the 
chorale  of  the  first  movement  is  recalled.  A  reference 
to  the  coming  'Resurrection'  motive  is  heard.  The 
dead  arise  and  march  forward  in  endless  procession. 
.  .  .  The  cry  for  mercy  and  grace  sounds  terribly 
in  our  ears.  Fear  and  hope  struggle  in  all  hearts. 
The  Great  Summons  is  heard ;  the  trumpets  of  the 
Apocalypse  sound  the  call.  Amid  the  awful  silence, 
we  seem  to  hear  a  far,  far  distant  nightingale,  like 
the  last  quivering  echo  of  earthly  life.  The  chorus 
of  the  saints  and  the  heavenly  host  begins  almost 
inaudibly:  'Thou  shalt  arise,  arise  from  the  dead.' 
The  splendor  of  God  appears.  ...  It  is  no  judg- 
ment ;  there  are  no  sinners,  no  righteous.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  punishment  and  no  reward.  An  irresistible 
sentiment  of  love  penetrates  us  with  blest  knowledge 
and  vital  glow." 

The  verses  from  Klopstock's  ode,  "Aufersteh'n" 
(Resurrection),  used  in  the  finale,  with  Mahler's 
added  lines,   read  as  follows: 

(Chorus  with  Soprano  Solo) 

Aufersteh'n,   ja   aufersteh'n   luirst    du,   mein    Staub,   nach 
kurzer  Ruh! 

Unsterblich  Leben!  Unsterblich  Leben  ivird  Der  dich  rief, 
dich  rief  dich  geben, 

Wieder  aufzubluh'n  ivirst  du  gesatf 

Der  Herr  der  Ernte  geht 


The 
BERKSHIRE  INN 

On  Route  7  to  Tanglewood 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.  —  Tel.  880 

James  J.  Joyce,  Landlord 

• 

A  Resort  of  Distinction 
in  the  Southern  Berkshires 


Special  Rates 
for  Long-Term  Reservations 

Meals  served  from  8  :oo  A.  M.  to  Midnight 
Cocktail  Bar  and  Grille 

Catering  to 
Dinner  Parties  and  Banquets 


I  Berkshire  Hills 

GIRLS'  SCHOOL  of  ARTS  and 
t  SCIENCES 


A  Two- Year  School  of 
Cultural  and  Practical  Arts 

For  Young  Women 

• 

Complete  Academic  and  Residential  Facilities  —  Enroll  X 

Noiv  for  Fall  Term  —  Request  Descriptive  Literature    T 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Berkshires  X 

t 

Occupying  Berkshire  Inn  Oct.  3  -  June  10       •$• 

t 

GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS      X 
Phone  1110  $ 
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presents 


Xjberty  CMusic 
Shops 

IMPORTED  RECORDS 
DEPARTMENT 


g>t.  Jfflattijeto  passion 

with  Tiana  Lemnitz      •     Friedel  Beckmann 

Karl  Erb     •    Gerhard  Husch 

Siegfried  Schulze 

St.  Thomas  Choir  &  Gewandhaus  Orch.,  Leipzig 
conducted  by  Gunther  Ramin 

(SUNG  IN   GERMAN) 

Recorded  in  St.  Thomas  Church,  Leipzig, 

where  it  was  first  performed  in  1729 

16  12"  records  $40.61 


Write  for  complete  free  catalogue 
of  Imported  Records 

Liberty  Music  Shops 

450  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 


Und  sammelt  Garben 

Uns  ein,  die  starben! 

You  will  rise  again,  my  dust,  after  a  short  repose ! 

He  who  summoned  will  grant  immortal  life; 

The  seed  you  have  sown  will  bloom  again ; 

The  Lord  of  harvests  goes  forth 

To  bind  the  sheaves  of  us  who  died. 

(Contralto  Solo) 

O  glaube,  mein  Herz,  O  glaube: 

Es  geht  dir  nichts  verloren! 

Believe,  my  heart,  nothing  is  lost  to  you. 

(Chorus  with  Contralto  Solo) 

Dein  ist,  dein,  ja  dein,  was  du  qesehnt! 

Dein,  was  du  geliebt,  was  du  gestritten! 

All  is  yours,  yes,  all  that  you  have  loved  and  striven  for! 

(Soprano  Solo) 

O  glaube:  du  wardst  nicht  umsonst  geboren! 
Hast  nicht  umsonst  gelebt,  gelitten! 

Believe,  you  were  not  born  in  vain ! 

You  have  not  lived  and  suffered  in  vain! 

(Chorus  and  Soloists) 

Was  entstanden  ist,  das  muss  vergehen! 
Was  vergangen,  auferstehen! 
Hbr3  auf  zu  beben! 
Bereite  dich  zu  leben! 

What  was  born  must  go. 
What  has  gone  shall  rise  again. 
Be  not  fearful, 
Prepare  to  live. 


Public  Rehearsals 

The  public  will  be  admitted  to  three  Saturday 
morning  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  the  Shed  (July  31,  August  7,  August  14). 
The  admission  fee  will  be  $1,  the  proceeds  to  be 
devoted  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra  mem- 
bers.    Each  rehearsal  begins  at  10  A.M.  promptly. 


The  Hawthorne  Cottage 

It  was  at  Tanglewood  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
lived  for  18  months  in  1850-1851,  occupying  the 
"Little  Red  House,"  and  there  relating  the  still 
unwritten  Tanglewood  Tales  to  his  children.  The 
cottage,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1891,  has  been  rebuilt 
in  replica  on  the  original  site,  through  the  generosity 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 


what  is  the  Beauty  of  The  Berkshire s ? 

The  peace  of  clean  rolling  valleys  .  .  .  The  quiet  charm  of  mountain  bordered  towns  ...  A 
rich  Colonial  heritage  .  .  .  Unspoiled  scenic  splendors  .  .  .  Numerous  recreational  facilities  — 
All  this  and  more  has  been  brought  to  you  in  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  booklets  entitled 
SEEING  NEW  ENGLAND,  which  picks  Sheffield  and  Mt.  Washington,  the  two  oldest 
Berkshire  towns  as  a  representative  bit  of  the  Berkshires.  Twenty-one  beautiful  color  shots 
and  thirty-three  black  and  white  pictures  supplement  the  text,  which  includes  an  account 
of  the  birth  in  the  Berkshires  of  the  country's  Declaration  of  Independence.  On  sale  at  local 
book  stores,  or  send  $1.00  to  SEEING  NEW  ENGLAND,  Sheffield,  Mass.,  {specify  Vol.  I). 

Take  Home  a  Bit  of  The  Berkshires  .  SEEING  NEW  ENGLAND 
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(Contralto  and  Soprano) 
O  Schmerz!  Du  Alldurchdringer! 
Dir  bin  ich  entrungen. 
0  Tod!  Du  Allbezwinger! 
Nun  bist  du  bezivungenf 
Mit  Fliigeln  die  ich  mir  errungen, 
In  Liebesstreben  werd'  ich  entschiveben 
Zum  Licht  zu  dem  kein  Aug'  gedrungen! 

0  Pain,  penetrating  all, 

1  have  escaped  you! 

0  Death,  conquering  all, 
Now  you  are  conquered ! 

With  wings  I  have  won  for  myself, 

In  fervent  love  I  shall  soar 

To  the  Light  no  eyes  have  seen! 

(Chorus) 

Sterben  <werd'  ich  um  zu  leben! 
Aufersteh'n,  ja  aufersteh'n  ivirsl  du, 

Mein  Herz,  in  einem  Nuf 
Was  du  geschlagen 
Zu  Gott  ivird  es  dich  tragen! 

1  shall  die  in  order  to  live  again. 

You    will    rise    again,    yes,    rise    again,    my    heart,    in    a 

moment, 
Though  stricken,  borne  aloft  —  to  God! 

"With  the  peal  of  organ  and  bells  amid  the  jubila- 
tion of  the  orchestra,  this  'Resurrection  Symphony' 
ends." 


A.  Pescia 

'Teacher  and 

Coach  of  .  .  . 

DOROTHY  KIRSTEN,  Sensational  leading 
Metropolitan  Soprano,  who  has  studied  with  him 
in  Rome,  Italy  and  New  York. 

RINA  GIGLI,  the  daughter  of  the  world  famous 
Tenor,  famous  herself  as  the  Leading  Soprano  at 
Covent  Garden,  London  and  Theatre  Colon, 
Buenos  Aires. 

MAESTRO  ASTOLFO  PESCIA,  Came  to 
America  by  invitation  of  GRACE  MOORE,  as 

head  teacher  of  her  vocal  school. 


New  York  Residence-Studio:  Hotel  St.  Hubert 

120  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  Ci  6-4952 

Auditions  by  appointment  only 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER    ORGAN  COMPANY,    INC 

Organ  ^Architects  and  ^Builders 

CHURCHES      •      AUDITORIUMS      •       UNIVERSITIES 

4  EAST  53RD  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  22,  N.  Y 
FACTORY  .  .  .  Boston  25,  Massachusetts 


SPRACUE    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

NORTH  ADAMS,  MASSACHUSETTS 


MANUFACTURERS     OF     ELECTRICAL     COMPONENTS 
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LIME  ROCK,  CONN.     , 

Just  off  Route  7  —  now  the  Studio  of 

M.  WALLAGH 

(of  Munich) 

Hand  block  printed  Linens:  table 
sets,  runners,  material  for  draper- 
ies. 

Bags  —  Dress  materials  —  Aprons 

Peasant  Skirts. 

European  Pottery. 

Open  All  Year 


Invitation 
TO  YOU! 


Throughout  the  year  our  herbs,  herb-flavored  sauces, 
piquant  seasonings,  and  wine  vinegars  make  friends  with 
you  in  your  kitchens  all  over  the  country.  In  the  summer, 
many  of  you  visit  our  section  of  New  England. 


Now,  we  would  like  to  meet  you  per- 
sonally and  show  you  the  fragrant 
acres    where    your    herbs    are    grown. 


We  would  like  you  to  see  the  old 
Victorian  manor  house  which  has  be- 
come the  HOUSE  OF  HERBS. 


Between  2  and  5  o'clock,  there'll  be 
tastings  of  a  few  tantalizing  tid-bits. 


Comey  Savor  the  Flavor  at  the 

, '  HOUSE     OF    HERBS    -, 

Route  44  — ■  Salisbury,  Conn. 


Victor  Red  Seal  Records 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Music  Director 

Bach,  C.  P.  E.     Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 
Bach,  J.  S.     Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6, 
Suites  Nos.  2  and  3 

Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  2,  3,  8,  and  9 ;  Missa  Solemnis 
Berlioz     Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"    (Primrose)   Three 

Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The  Roman 

Carnival" 

Brahms     Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4;  Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 
Copland     "El   Salon  Mexico,"   "Appalachian  Spring,"  "A 
Lincoln  Portrait" 

Debussy  "La  Mer,"  Sarabande,  "The  Afternoon  of  a 
Faun" 

Faure     "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote     Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg     "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel  Larghetto  (Concerto  No.  12),  Air  from  "Semele" 
(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Harris     Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn     Symphonies   Nos.   94    ("Surprise")  ;    102    (B-flat) 

Khatchatourian     Piano  Concerto   (Kapell) 

Liadov     "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt     Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky     "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 
Mozart     Symphonies   in    A   major    (201)  ;    E   flat    (184)  ; 

C   major    (338),   Air   of  Pamina,   from   "The   Magic 

Flute"  (Dorothy  Maynor) 

Piston     Prelude  and  Allegro  (Organ:  E.  Power  Biggs) 
Prokofieff     Classical  Symphony;   Symphony  No.  5;  Violin 

Concerto  No.  2    (Heifetz)  ;   "Lieutenant  Kije,"  Suite; 

"Love    for    Three    Oranges,"    Scherzo    and    March ; 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf",  Suite  No.  2,  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
Rachmaninoff     "Isle  of  the  Dead";  "Vocalise" 

Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  Suite  No.  2  (new  record- 
ing), Rapsodie  Espagnole 

Rimsky-Korsakov  "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz";  Dubin- 
ushka 

Schubert  "Unfinished"  Symphony  (new  recording)  ; 
Symphony  No.   5    "Rosamunde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann     Symphony  No.  1    ("Spring") 

Shostakovich     Symphony  No.  9 

Sibelius     Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5;    "Pohjola's   Daugh- 
ter"; "Tapiola";  "Maiden  with  Roses" 
Strauss,  J.     Waltzes:  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R.     "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
Stravinsky     Capriccio     (Sanroma)  ;     Song    of    the    Volga 

Bargemen   (arrangement) 
Tchaikovsky     Symphonies    Nos.    4,    5,    6:    Waltz     (from 

String    Serenade);     Overture    "Romeo    and    Juliet"; 

"Francesca  de  Rimini" 
Thompson     "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 
Vivaldi     Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 
Wagner     Good  Friday  Spell,  "Parsifal" 
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CONNECTICUT 


MERIDEN 


These    beautifully 'modelled 

MUSIC  SHED  BOOKENDS 

are  cast  in  one  of  New  England's  oldest  foundries 

A  GIFT  OF  DISTINCTION 

On    Display   on    the    Grounds 

IRON 

Shaded  Bronze  Finish 

$4.00 

SOLID  BRONZE 

$10.00 

Eagle  Products  box  84a,  meriden,  Connecticut 


LAKEVILLE 

FARNAM   TAVERN 

A.D.  1795 

LAKEVILLE,  CONN.  .  .  .  Tel.  481 

One  of  Connecticut's  Fine  Old  Inns 
Hotel  Accommodations    •    Fine  Food    •    Cocktail  Lounge 


SALISBURY 


COCOBOLO  •   ROSEWOOD  •  GONCALO  ALVES 

From  these  Rare  Hardwoods  we  design 
and  fashion  bowls  and  other  turnings  both 
beautiful  and  useful. 

Visit  our  shop  or  write  for  descriptive  literature 

SALISBURY,  CONN. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Ge<n$e  Vaer  GaUety? 

fine  Painlin^r  and  Vrirvtr: 

fcoute  US  44  Salisbury  Cbna. 


DALTON 


I    Yankee  Looms 

it  Fine  Woolens 

X 

MAKE  FINE  CLOTHES  FOR 
X  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY 

We  invite  you  to  visit  our  salesroom  now 

at    the    mill,    Main    St.,    Dalton,    Mass. 

Opposite  The  Post  Office 

Hours  9  to  12:30         1:30  to  5  Daily 
Saturday  9  to  1  P.M. 

GREAT  BARRINGTON 

■)»-)»-??)HAS  YOUR  CHILD  TALENT  for  .  .  . 
Music,  Drama,  Dance,  Painting,  Writing,  Science? 

BROOKSIDE-IN-THE-BERKSHIRES 

is  a  year-around  school  especially  equipped  to  develop  his 
gifts  and  his  whole  personality.  Experienced,  highly- 
trained  faculty.  Standard  academic  training.  Prepara- 
tion for  college  or  specialized  school;  terminal  courses. 
Healthful  living  on  beautiful  SOO-acre  campus;  private 
lakes,  gardens,  studios,  workshops.  All  sports.  Excur- 
sions. Wholesome  community  contacts.  Visitors  welcome. 
Co-ed.,  ages  6-18. 

Summer  Session.  Address:  Founded  1927 

Brookside   School,   Great  Harrington,  Mass.         Tel.  180-W 

HOTEL  MILLER 

GREAT  BARRINGTON 

Operating  Tap  Room  also  Grill 

SCOTT S  INC. 

Wearing  Apparel  for  Men  and  Women 

Mcmullen  dresses  knox  hats 

Palm  Beach,  Florida  Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 

GREAT  BARRINGTON 

LENOX 

BERKSHIRE  FARM  AGENCY 

Mrs.  Robert  Waite 

Farms,  Estates,  Acreage 

LEE  ROAD     :  :    LENOX,  MASS. 
Phone  238 
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LENOX 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

A  modern  resort  offering  every  facility  for  relaxation, 
recreation  and  entertainment.  All  land  and  water  sports. 
Saddle  horses.  Skiing.  Organized  day  and  evening  enter- 
tainment. Excellent  meals  —  individual  service.  Dancing 
nightly.  Ideal  resort  for  young  married  and  single  persons. 
American  plan.  Moderate  rates.  Write  for  Rate  Card 
and  Booklet,  LENOX,  MASS. 
Transient  Meals  Served  Phone  425 

LENOX  NATIONAL  BANK 

General  Banking  Service 

TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

Phone  Lenox  57 

LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

RICHARD  E.  WHALEN,  Prop. 

S.  S.  Pierce  Wines  Our  Specialty 

Beer     :     Ales     :     Legal  Beverages 

CHURCH  STREET     •     LENOX,  MASS. 

•     •     FOR  SALE     •     • 

The   Rollins  School  in  Lenox,  Mass. 

Adjacent  to  Tanglewood  on  West  St. 

Two  large  residences,  two  small  residences 

All   furnished.     Fully  equipped  theatre,  two  garages, 

Greenhouse,   31    acres 

Superb  view  of  Stockbridge  Bowl 

Inquire  your  broker  or  telephone  Lenox  41 


PITTSFIELD 


K.  O.  DAVIS  PIANO  SHOP 

Cable,  Jesse  French,  &  Krakauer  Spinets 

Solovox  —  The    instrument   with    the   organ    tone. 

Sheet  Music  —  Music  Books 

Piano   Tuning  and  Complete  Repair  Service 

"A  Piano  From  K.O.  is  O.K." 

125  Eagle  St.,  Pittsfield  Tel.  6753 


SHAPIRO    STUDIO 

Photographers 

HOME   PORTRAITURE   OUR   SPECIALTY 

51  NORTH  STREET     :     PITTSFIELD 

Telephone  2-7077 


TIFFT    BROTHERS 

Members  New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges 

Associate  Members  New  York  Curb 

Complete  Brokerage  and  Give  Up  Services 

100  North  Street 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

Harry  B.  Johnson,  Resident  Manager 

"the  music  centre  of  the  Berkshires" 

SAMMY  VINCENT 

"everything  musical" 

47  North  Street  Pittsfield 

Headquarters  for    RCA     VICTOR  RECORDS 
RADIOS  —  TELEVISION 

healthfully  air-conditioned 

WOOD    BROS. 

Berkshire  County's  Oldest  Music  Store 

421  NORTH  ST.,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS.  Tel.  7478 

TELEVISION  —  Pianos  —  Radios  —  Records  — 
Phonographs  —  Sheet  Music  —  Schirmer  Library 

SHEFFIELD 

SHEFFIELD    INN 

Sheffield,  Massachusetts 

on  Route  No.  7 

Stuart  M.  Beard,  2nd,  Owner  and  Mgr. 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 

TYRINGHAM 


GEORGE    PIGKEN 

TYRINGHAM  PAINTING  CLASS 

TYRINGHAM         :        MASS. 

July  —  August  —  September 

Individual  Instruction 

Telephone  Lee  419  W  x 
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(This  Schedule  is  subject  to  change.  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  should  confirm  dates  of  student  perform- 
ances. Hours  indicated  are  Daylight  Saving  Time.  Stirred  events  (*)  are  open  by  invitation  to  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  within  the  limits  of  seating  space  available.) 


July  18,  Sunday—  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:30  a.m. 
•Department  II  Chamber  Music 
Theatre  at  3:30 
Berkshire  Festival  —  Bach-Mozart  Series 

July  19,  Monday  —  Theatre  at  4: 30 
♦Department  IV  Chamber  Orchestra 

July  20,  Tuesday—  Theatre  at  8:15 
fBERKSHiRE  Festival  —  Bach-Mozart  Series 

July  21,  Wednesday —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  4:30 
*Song  Recital 
Theatre  at  8:15 

*Coolidge    Chamber    Music    Concert  —  Boston    String 
Quartet 
Schubert:  String  Quartet  in  D  minor,  "Death  and  the 
Maiden"  —  String   Quartet  Movement   in   C  minor  — 
String  Quintet  in  C  major 

July  22,  Thursday—  Theatre  at  8:15 
*Opera  Scenes  by  Department  IV 

July  23,  Friday  —  Shed  at  8:15 
♦Department  II  Orchestra 

July  24,  Saturday  —  Havjthorne  Cottage  at  2:30 
♦Dedicatory  Exercises  —  "The  Little  Red  House" 
Presented   by  the   National   Federation  of  Music  Clubs 

July  25,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:30  a.m. 

♦Department  II  Chamber  Music 

Theatre  at  3:30 

Berkshire  Festival  —  Bach-Mozart  Series 
Mozart:  Repetition  of  July  20  program 
July  27,  Tuesday — Chamber  Music  Hall  at  4:30 

♦Department  V  Small  Choir 

Theatre  at  8:15 

tBERKSHiRE  Festival  —  Bach-Mozart  Series 
Bach:  Repetition  of  July  18  program 

July  28,  Wednesday  —  Shed  at  4.30 
♦Department  Vt  Orchestra 
Theatre  at  8:15 

♦Coolidge  Chamber  Music  Concert  —  The  Boston  Con- 
servatory String  Quartet 
Schubert:    String   Quartet   in   A   minor  —  Quintet   for 
Piano  and  Strings  in  A  major,  "The  Trout"  —  Octet 
for  Wind  and  String  Instruments  in  F  major. 

July  29,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8:15 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  Ai 
Bach:    Suite    No.    3    in   D   major  —  Hindemith:    Sym- 
phony, "Mathis  der  Maler"  —  Beethoven:  Symphony 
No.  5  in  C  minor 

July  30,  Friday  —  Shed  at  8:15 
♦Department  II  Orchestra 
July_31,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Rehearsal 

(Benefit:  Pension  Fund) 

Shed  at  8:15 

Berkshire  Festival  Concert —   A  2 

Piston:  Symphony  No.  3  —  Prokofieff:  Violin  Concerto 
No.  1  (Isaac  Stern)  —  Brahms:  Symphony  No.  1  in 
C  minor 


August  1,  Sunday  —  Shed  at  10:06  a.m. 

♦Organ  Recital 

Music  of  Bach  (E.  Power  Biggs) 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  11:00  a.m. 

♦Department  II  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  3:30 

Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  A3 
Haydn:   Symphony  No.   104  in  D  major  —  Mahler: 
Symphony    No.    2,    "Resurrection"     (Ellabelle    Davis, 
Soprano    —    Nan    Merriman,    Contralto   —    Chorus) 
Leonard  Bernstein  conducting 

August  1,  Sunday — Theatre  at  8:15 

♦Opera  Scenes  by  Department  IV 

August  2,  Monday — Theatre  at  4:30 
♦Department  IV  Chamber  Orchestra 

August  3,  Tuesday  — 
ISpecial  Event— to  be  Announced 

August  4,  Wednesday — Chamber  Music  Hall  at  4:30 

♦Department  II  Song  Recital 

Theatre  at  8:15 

♦Special  Choral  Concert 

Bach:  The  Passion  of  Our  Lord  according  to  St.  John 
Robert  Shaw  conducting 

August  5,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8:15 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  B  1 

Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  6,  "Pastoral"  —  Stravinsky: 
"Oedipus  Rex"  (Carol  Brice,  Mezzo  Soprano  —  David 
Lloyd,  Tenor — James  Pease,  Baritone — Wesley  Addy, 
Speaker  —  Male  Chorus) 

August  6,  Friday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  4:30 
♦Opera  Scenes  by  Department  IV 
Shed  at  8:15 
♦Department  II  Orchestra 

August  7,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Rehearsal 
(Benefit:  Pension  Fund) 
Shed  at  8.-J5 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  B  2 

Prokofieff:  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Suite  No.  2 — Vaughan 
Williams:  Symphony  No.  6  (First  Performance  in 
America) — Strauss:  Don  Quixote  (Gregor  Piatigor- 
sky) 

August  8,  Sunday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 

♦Organ  Recital 

Piston:  Prelude  and  Allegro — Mozart:  Three  Church 
Sonatas — Poulenc:  Concerto  (E.  Power  Biggs  and 
instrumental  ensemble) 

August  8,  Sunday —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  11:00  a.m. 

♦Department  II  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  3:30 

Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  B  3 

Berlioz:  Fantastic  Symphony — Villa-Lobos:  Madona — 
Falla:  El  Amor  Brujo  (Carol  Brice,  Mezzo  Soprano) 
— Siqueira:  "Nordestina"  Suite  No.  1,  Eleazar  de  Car- 
valho  conducting 
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August  9,  Monday  —  Theatre  at  8:15 
*Department  IV  Opera  Production 
Rossini:  The  Turk  in  Italy 

August  10,  Tuesday —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  4. .jo 
♦Department  V  Small  Choir 
Shed  at  8:15 
IBerkshire  Festival  —  Extra  Concert 

Tchaikovsky:  Symphony  No.  6,  "Pathetique"  —  Piano 

Concerto  No.  1  (Seymour  Lipkin)  —  Ouverture  Solen- 

nelle,  "1812" 
August  11,  Wednesday  —  Shed  at  4:30 
♦Department  V  Orchestra 
Theatre  at  8:15 
♦Department  IV  Opera  Production 

Rossini:  The  Turk  in  Italy 

August  12,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8:15 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert — C  1 

Weber:  Overture  to  "Der  Freischiitz" — Stravinsky: 
Petrouchka  (Complete)  —  Shostakovich:  Symphony 
No.  5.    Leonard  Bernstein  conducting 

August  13,  Friday —  Theatre  at  4:30 
♦Opera  Scenes  by  Department  IV 
Shed  at  8:15 
♦Department  II  Orchestra 

August  14,  Saturday  — Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchertra  Rehearsal 

(Benefit:  Pension  Fund) 

Shed  at  8:15 

Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  C  2 
Debussy:  La  Damoiselle  Elue  (Ellen  Faull,  Soprano — 
Eunice    Alberts,    Contralto  —  Women's    Chorus)    — 
Brahms:  Requiem    (Frances  Yeend,   Soprano  —  James 
Pease,  Baritone  —  Chorus)  Robert  Shaw  conducting 

August  15,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:30  a.m. 
♦Department  II  Chamber  Music 
Shed  at  3:30 

Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  C  3 

Beethoven:     Symphony     No.     3,     "Eroica"  —  Sibelius: 

Symphony  No.  2 

BALDWIN   PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

^Broadcast  on  the  netivork  of  the  American  Broadcasting 

Company  from  0:30  to  10:30  p.m.  Eastern  Daylight 

Saving  Time. 
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Study  Scores  of  Classical  Orchestra  Works 
Contemporary  Piano  Music 

EDWARD   B.  MARKS  MUSIC 
CORPORATION 

RCA  Bldg. 
Radio  City  New  York 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue 


•  The  Boston   Symphony  Concert  Bulletin,   Boston 

and  Circuit     •     The  Berkshire  Festival  Program 

•  The  Boston  Pops  Program 

The   BOSTON    SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

P  U  B  LI  C  A  T  I  O  N  S 
Offer  to  advertisers  wide  coverage  of  a  special   group  of 
discriminating   people.      For    both   merchandising   and   in- 
stitutional advertising  they  have  proved  over  many  years 
to  be  excellent  media. 

Total   Circulation    More   Than    500,000 

For  Information  and  Rates  Call: 

Mrs.  Dana  Somes,  Advertising  Manager 

Tel.  CO.  6-1492,  or  <write:  Symphony,  Hall, 

Boston  15,  Mass. 


^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-seventh  Season,  1947-1948] 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin, 

Associate  Conductor 

P  E  R  S  O 

N  N  E  L 

Violins 

Flutes 

Richard   Burgin, 

Georges  Laurent 

Concert-master 

James  Pappautsakis 

Phillip  Kaplan 

Alfred  Krips 

Gaston   Elcus 

Piccolo 

Rolland  Tapley 

George  Madsen 

Norbert   Lauga 

George  Zazofsky 

Oboes 

Paul   Cherkassky 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir   Resnikoff 
Joseph  Leibovici 

John   Holmes 
Jean  Devergie 
Joseph  Lukatsky 

Einar  Hansen 
Daniel   Eisler 

English  Horn 

Norman  Carol 

Louis  Speyer 

Carlos   Pinfield 

Paul   Federovsky 

Clarinets 

Harry   Dickson 

Victor  Polatschek 

Minot  Beale 

Manuel  Valerio 

Frank  Zecchino 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Bass  Clarinet 

Clarence  Knudson 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Pierre   Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 

Bassoons 

Samuel   Diamond 

Raymond  Allard 

Victor  Manusevitch 

Ernst  Panenka 

James  Nagy 

Ralph   Masters 

Leon  Gorodetzky 

Raphael   Del  Sordo 

Contra-Bassoon 

Melvin    Bryant 

Boaz   Piller 

John  Murray 

Lloyd   Stonestreet 

Horns 

Henri   Erkelens 
Saverio  Messina 
Herman   Silberman 

Willem  Valkenier 
James  Stagliano 

Stanley  Benson 

Principals 

Hubert   Sauvlet 

Walter  Macdonald 

Harold   Meek 

Paul   Keaney 

Violas 

Osbourne  McConathy 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Harry   Shapiro 
William  Gebhardt 

Georges   Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert   Bernard 

Trumpets 

Georges  Mager 

Emil   Kornsand 

Roger   Voisin 

George   Humphrey 

Principals 

Louis  Artieres 

Charles  Van  Wynbergen 

Hans  Werner 

Harry  Herforth 
Marcel  Lafosse 

Jerome  Lipson 

Rene  Voisin 

Siegfried  Gerhardt 

Trombones 

Jacob  Raichman 

Violoncellos 

Lucien   Hansotte 
John  Coffey 

Jean  Bedetti 

Josef  Orosz 

Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus   Langendoen 

Tuba 

Mischa  Nieland 

Vinal  Smith 

Hippolyte  Droeghmans 

Karl  Zeise 

Harps 

Josef  Zimbler 

Bernard  Zighera 

Bernard   Parronchi 
Enrico  Fabrizio 

Elford  Caughey 

Leon  Marjollet 

Timpani 

Roman   Szulc 

Max   Polster 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 

Percussion 

Willis   Page 

Simon   Sternburg 

Ludwig  Juht 

Charles  Smith 

Irving   Frankel 

Emil   Arcieri 

Henry  Greenberg 

Piano 

Henry  Portnoi 
Gaston   Dufresne 

Lukas  Foss 

Henri  Girard 
Henry  Freeman 

Librarian 

John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Rogers 
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Sixty-Eighth  Season  194.8-194-9  October- April 

^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
©r.  iumgjsebttjkp's;  25tfj  gnmbersarp  Reason 

cvvrouriMv  um     u^cr/^Tvi  j  24  Friday  Afternoons     6  Sunday  Afternoons 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON ^-we.j      n       •  n*r      j'c 

(24  Saturday  Evenings     9  Tuesday  Evenings 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY      ...     5  Wednesday  Evenings     5  Saturday  Afternoons 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y 5  Friday  Evening  Concerts 

METROPOLITAN  THEATRE,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  1 5  Tuesday  Evenings 

The  Orchestra  will  also  give  concerts  in  Cambridge  (6);  New  Haven  (2);  Hartford;  Newark  (2); 
Springfield;  Hunter  College,  N.  Y.;  New  Brunswick;  Philadelphia;  Washington,  D.  C;  Pittsburgh; 
Cincinnati;  Cleveland;  Chicago;  Milwaukee;  Ann  Arbor;  Detroit;  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

For  Season  Ticket  Information  Address:  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

Those  leaving  name  and  address  {specifying  the  series  in  which  they  are  interested)  at  the  Festival  Ticket 

Office,  —  will  receive  full  information . 

Original  photographs  (9.K"  x  13")  of  the  above  picture  are  on  sale  at  the  Tanglewood 
Music   Store    (the    proceeds   to    be   devoted    to    the   Orchestra's    Pension    Fund). 
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For  the 

orchestra 

as  well  as  my 


own  use, 
the  Baldwin 
is  PERFECTION. 

SERGE 
KOUSSEVITZKY 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.        ft        20  East  54th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BALDWIN  •   ACROSONIC  •   HAMILTON  &  HOWARD  PIANOS 
THE  BALDWIN  ELECTRONIC  ORGAN 
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'teinway  .  .  .  instrument  of  the 

immortals  !     For  excellence  of 

workmanship,   resonance  of  tone,   responsiveness 

to  the  player's  touch,  and  durability  of  construction, 

the  Steinway,  from  the  smallest,  lowest  priced 

vertical,  to  the  Steinway  concert  grand,   the 

overwhelming  choice  of  concert  artists 

and  symphony  orchestras,  has  no  equal.     It  is 

the  recognized  standard  by  which  all  other 

pianos  are  judged.     It  is  the  best  .   .   . 

and  you  cannot  afford  anything  but  the  best. 

in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
new  Steinway  pianos  are  sold  ONLY  by 

M'StQinert&Sons 

Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  Boylston  St.,  Boston 

Branches  in  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Wellesley  Hills 


Arkansas  Philharmonic     .___,.. 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Chattanooga  Symphony 
Cleveland  Orchestra 

Columbus  Philharmonic 
Dallas  Symphony 
Detroit  Symphony 
Duluth  Civic  Symphony 

El  Paso  Symphony 
Ft.  Wayne  Symphony 
Harrisburg  Symphony 
Hollywood  Bowl,  Los  Angeles 
Houston  Symphony 

Indianapolis  Symphony 
Kansas  City  Symphony 
Los  Angeles  Symphony 
Louisville  Philharmonic 

Miami  Symphony 
Minneapolis  Symphony 
Nat.  Orchestral  Assoc,  of  N.Y. 
Nat.  Symphony,  Wash.,  D.C. 
New  Jersey  Symphony 

New  Orleans  Civic  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Portland  Symphony 
Robin  Hood  Dell  Concerts,  Phila. 
Rochester  Symphony 
St.  Louis  Symphony 
San  Antonio  Symphony 

Seattle  Symphony 
Stadium  Concerts,  N.  Y.  City 
Syracuse  Symphony 
Vancouver  Symphony 
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^Addressing  the  students  of the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  the  opening  exercises 
on  July  /f..  Serge  Koussevitzky ,  Director,  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 


In  our  eventful  and 
disturbing  age,  we  trav- 
erse a  world  of  unrest, 
of  changing  values  and 
crumbling  frontiers. 

Within  this  year  we 
witnessed  the  loss  of 
independence  of  several 
countries ;  the  expan- 
sion of  power  of  others ; 
the  advent  of  a  new 
state  born  of  ancient 
roots  in  blood  and 
strife ;  the  slaying  of  one,  who  has  truly  been  called 
the  apostle  of  peace,  by  the  hand  of  a  fellow 
countryman. 

We  further  witnessed  an  act  of  moral  injustice, 
committed  against  the  creative  freedom  and  genius 
in  our  own  artistic  realm.  Shall  we  remain  silent 
when  art  is  attacked  at  its  very  roots  and  when 
abnormal  pressure  is  allowed  to  take  place  of  truth? 
We  well  know  that  art  cannot  be  subjected  to 
conditions  of  spiritual  dependence:  art  cannot  be 
dominated  by  external  influence  and  crushed  under 
the  thumb  of  the  mass. 

Who  can  judge  the  creative  artist?  Who  has  the 
temerity  to  condemn  and  morally  persecute  him,  and 
lead  him  to  surrender  his  personal  independence  and 
judgment? 

The  sound  criterion  of  a  judge  or  critic  of  art 
should  be  both  high  and  deep;  a  critic  of  art  must 
not  only  possess  high  integrity  and  knowledge,  but 
also  a  profound  insight  into  the  creative  work  and 
mind.  He  must  strive  to  develop,  within  himself, 
the  power  of  penetration  and  illuminating  sensi- 
tivity, so  that  he  can  perceive>'the  mystery  of  the 
creative  state  and  process,  and  from  that  basic  per- 
ception he:wvill  proqeed  to  build  up  a  constructive 
criticism. 

Narrow-mindedness,  subjectivity  of  views  and  sub- 
mission to  ideals  other  than  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
have  no  place  in  constructive  criticism  and  authori- 
tative judgment  of  the  Arts. 

The  loss  of  freedom  brought  upon  the  creative 
artist  by  external  negative  forces,  is  equivalent  to 
the  loss  of  life  and  to  spiritual  strangulation. 

But  let  the  artist  be  on  guard  against  no  lesser 
dangers  caused  by  his  inner  lack  of  moral  fortitude, 
—  which  can  be  fatal  and  suicidal.  A  creative 
act  —  when  truly  creative  —  is  always  a  mystery.  If 
a  creative  artist  is  governed  by  motives  other  than 


the  urge  to  create  —  he  lowers  his  moral  standard 
and  loses  the  most  precious  thing  of  all  —  his  crea- 
tive freedom. 

This  is  especially  true  in  music.  If  a  composer 
falls  to  the  lure  of  predominant  material  interests, 
he  clips  the  wings  of  his  spiritual  flight  and  creativity. 

The  work  of  a  composer  cannot  be  weighed  down 
and  defeated  by  material  ends.  His  aims  and  vision 
impel  him  to  create  an  ethical,  pure  and  elevated 
world  —  a  world  in  which  men  can  recover  dignity, 
moral  courage  and  spiritual  force. 

Beethoven  described  music  as  "the  entrance  into 
the  higher  world  of  knowledge  which  comprehends 
mankind  but  which  mankind  cannot  comprehend." 

We,  musicians,  are  initiated  into  this  higher  order 
of  knowledge;  we  are  deeply  aware  of  the  tran- 
scendent power  of  music. 

Not  by  an  armor  of  steel  shall  we  help  to  restore 
faith  to  man,  but  by  the  pure,  untarnished  metal  of 
our  art.  .  .  . 

America,  the  only  country  in  our  civilization 
spared  the  devastating  results  of  the  last  War,  was 
destined  not  only  to  become  the  custodian  of  cul- 
tural and  artistic  values,  but  also  a  leading  countn 
in  the  Arts,  and  especially  in  music.   .  .  . 

Our  belief  in  the  blessings  which  art  brings  into 
the  world  is  our  credo.  We  believe  that  Art  helps 
to  release  man  from  the  grip  of  mental  misery  and 
blank  fear;  we  believe  that  Art  will  triumph  over 
excessive  materialism  and  the  cold  reality  and  obses- 
sion of  war.   .  .   . 

A  musician  should  realize  that  the  new  strength 
of  which  we  speak  lies  in  the  coordination  and  co- 
operation of  all  his  faculties,  both  as  an  artist  and 
as  a  human  being.  He  should  be  true  to  himself  on 
as  well  as  off  the  stage.  He  should  be  clean  inside 
and  out. 

"Strive  for  true  humanity,"  —  says  Goethe:  "Be- 
come yourself  a  man  who  is  true  to  his  inner  nature, 
a  man  whose  deed  is  in  tune  with  his  character." 

The  true  artist-man  will  not  submit  to  circum- 
stances or  to  passing  whims  of  society;  rather,  he 
will  conquer  circumstances  and  guide  society,  not 
with  self-satisfaction  but  with  self-confidence  born 
of  a  full  consciousness  and  acceptance  of  his  mission 
and  task. 

As  one  chosen  by  destiny  and  richly  endowed  by 
nature,  the  artist  must  have  a  sense  of  obligation 
toward  those  who  are  denied  these  riches.  It  is  for 
him  to  repay  nature  and  to  offer  his  gifts  to  human- 
ity, in  all  humility  of  heart,  as  an  act  of  gratitude 
for  the  grace  bestowed  upon  him. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Sixth  Program 

Thursday  Evening,  August  5,  at  8:15 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  Op.  68,  "Pastoral" 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.     Scene  by  the  brookside:  Andante  molto  moto 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:    Allegro;  in   tempo  d'allegro;  Thunderstorm;  Tempest: 
Allegro 

IV.  Shepherd's  Song:  Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the  storm:  Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 

Stravinsky "Oedipus  Rex,"  Opera  Oratorio  in  Two  Acts 

(Text  by  Jean  Cocteau,  after  the  Drama  of  Sophocles) 

™     o!      1      1  (  David  Lloyd,  Tenor 

1  he  shepherd ) 

Jocasta Carol  Brice,  Mezzo-Soprano 

Creon \ 

Tiresias /  James  Pease,  Baritone 

The  Messenger ) 

Speaker Wesley  Addy 

The  Festival  Chorus:     Prepared  by  Hugh  Ross 
Prologue:  Speaker 

ACT    I  ACT   II 

Oedipus;  Chorus  Speaker 

Speaker  Jocasta;  Oedipus 

Creon;  Oedipus  Speaker 

Speaker  Chorus;  Messenger;  Shepherd;  Oedipus 

Chorus;  Tiresias;  Oedipus  Epilogue;  Speaker;  Messenger;  Chorus 


BALDWIN       PIANO 


VICTOR       RECORDS 
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Sixth  Program 

SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  F  MAJOR, 

"PASTORAL,"  Op.  68 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

The  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  completed  in  1808,  had  its 
first  performance  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  in  Vienna, 
December  22,  1808,  the  concert  consisting  entirely  of  un- 
played  music  of  Beethoven,  including  the  C  minor  Sym- 
phony, the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Choral  Fantasia. 


It  was  with  care  and  forethought  that  Beethoven 
wrote  under  the  title  of  his  Pastoral  Symphony:  "A 
recollection  of  country  life.  More  an  expression  of 
feeling  than  painting."*  Beethoven  was  probably 
moved  to  special  precautions  against  the  literal- 
minded,  in  that  he  was  divulging  provocative  sub- 
titles for  the  first  and  only  time.  The  following 
notations  in  the  sketchbooks  show  that  Beethoven 
gave  anxious  consideration  to  the  problem  of  divulg- 
ing much  or  little  in  the  way  of  subtitles  upon  his 
score: 


*  The  inscription  "Mehr  Ausdruck  der  Empfindung  als 
Malerei"  was  probably  on  the  original  manuscript.  It 
appeared  in  the  programme  of  the  first  performance  (De- 
cember 22,  1808)  and  on  the  published  parts  (1809),  but 
was  omitted  when  the  score  was  published   (1824). 


"The  hearers  should  be  allowed  to  discover  the  situa- 
tions." 

"All  painting  in  instrumental  music,  if  pushed  too  far, 
is  a  failure." 

"Sinfonia  pastorella.  Anyone  who  has  an  idea  of 
country  life  can  make  out  for  himself  the  intentions  of  the 
author  without  many  titles." 

"People  will  not  require  titles  to  recognize  the  general 
intention  to  be  more  a  matter  of  feeling  than  of  painting  in 
sounds." 

"Pastoral  Symphony:  No  picture,  but  something  in  which 
the  emotions  are  expressed  which  are  aroused  in  men  by 
the  pleasure  of  the  country  (or),  in  which  some  feelings 
of  country  life  are  set  forth." 

Some  have  not  needed  the  warning  in  a  symphony 
where  "feeling"  controls  every  page,  where  the 
"painting"  is  never  more  than  a  suggestive  course  to 
thoughts  which  are  purely  musical.  Yet  Beethoven's 
wisdom  in  giving  this  plain  road  sign  (whatever  his 
motive  may  have  been  for  withdrawing  it)  is 
proved  by  the  abundance  of  critics  (early  and  late) 
who  have  been  inclined  to  object  to  the  birds,  the 
brook,  the  storm,  or  the  peasants.  Those  who  at 
various  times  in  England  during  the  past  century 
have  tied  the  music  to  stage  tableaux,  sometimes  with 
action,  would  have  done  well  to  pay  a  little  attention 
to  the  composer's  injunction.  Beethoven  had,  no 
doubt,  very  definite  pictures  in  his  mind  while  at 
work  upon  the  symphony.  Charles  Neate  has  reported 
a  conversation  on  the  very  subject  of  the  Pastoral 
Symphony,  in  which  Beethoven  said :  "I  have  always 
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a  picture  in  mind  while  composing,  and  work  up  to 
it."  He  might  have  added  (except  that  the  evidence 
is  plain  enough  in  his  music)  that  these  images  were 
always  completely  transmuted  into  the  tonal  realm, 
taking  their  place  purely  in  his  musical  scheme. 

Heethoven  had  a  still  more  direct  reason  for  try- 
ing to  set  his  public  straight  on  his  musical  inten- 
tions in  this  symphony.  He  wished,  no  doubt,  to 
distinguish  his  score  from  the  "programme  music" 
highly  popular  in  his  day,  trivial  imitations  by  com- 
posers entirely  incapable  of  the  "feeling"  Beethoven 
justly  stressed  in  his  similarly  entitled  score.  He 
could  not  even  approve  the  literal  imitation  of 
animal  life  in  Haydn's  "Creation,"  an  oratorio 
which  was  in  great  vogue  in  Vienna  at  that  time.  He 
did  indeed  later  capitulate  to  the  lower  order  of 
"Malerei"  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  but  for  this 
excursion  into  the  popular  taste  he  never  claimed  a 
preponderance  of  feeling  over  imagery.  There  were 
nature  pictures  in  music  as  well  as  battle  pieces  at 
that  time,  and  they  were  on  a  similar  level.  A 
symphony  of  this  sort  has  been  found  which  may 
well  have  suggested  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony, 
and  its  plan  of  movements.  It  is  a  "Grand  Sym- 
phony" subtitled  "A  Musical  Portrait  of  Nature" 
by  a  Swabian  composer,  Justin  Heinrich  Knecht, 
published  about  1784.  This  work  was  advertised  in 
the  publication  of  Beethoven's  Opus  2,  his  first  three 
piano  sonatas,  so  Sir  George  Grove  has  discovered, 
"and  the  boy  must  often  have  read  Knecht's  sug- 
gestive titles  on  the  cover  of  his  own  sonatas.  If  so, 
they  lay  dormant  in  his  mind  for  twenty-four  years, 
until  1808."  Grove,  who  examined  the  score,  has- 
tened to  reassure  his  readers  that  "beyond  the  titles, 
there  is  no  similarity  in  the  two  compositions."  The 
title-page  has  no  pictorial  reticence: 

1.  A  beautiful  countryside  where  the  sun  shines, 
the  soft  breezes  blow,  the  streams  cross  the  valley, 
the  birds  twitter,  a  cascade  murmurs,  a  shepherd 
pipes,  the  sheep  leap,  and  the  shepherdess  lets  her 
gentle  voice  be  heard. 

1.  The  heavens  are  suddenly  darkened,  all  breathe 
u  ith  difficulty  and  are  afraid,  the  black  clouds  pile 
up,  the  wind  makes  a  rushing  sound,  the  thunder 
growls  from  afar,  the  storm  slowly  descends. 

3.  The  storm,  with  noise  of  wind  and  driving 
rain,  roars  with  all  its  force,  the  tops  of  the  trees 
murmur,  and  the  torrent  rolls  down  with  a  terrify- 
ing sound. 

4.  The  storm  is  appeased  little  by  little,  the 
clouds  scatter  and  the  sky  clears. 

5.  Nature,  in  a  transport  of  gladness,  rafses  its 
voice  to  heaven,  and  gives  thanks  to  its  Creator  in 
■oft  and  agreeable  song. 


Tanglewood  Music  Store 

Located  to  the  right  of  the 
MAIN  GATE 


BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

William  Miles,  Director 
♦      ♦      ♦ 

SEVENTEENTH  SEASON 
♦    ♦    ♦ 

Week  of  July  19th 

OSCAR  KARLWEIS  in 
"I  Like  It  Here" 


Week  of  July  26th 
FLORENCE  REED  in 
"The   Torchbearers" 


Week  of  August  2nd 

KATHARINE  ALEXANDER  in 
"Little  Women" 


Week  of  August  9th 

PEGGY  WOOD  in 
'Ned  McCobb's  Daughter" 


Season  continues  through  September  4th 

Nightly  (except  Sunday)   at  8:45 
$2.94,  $1.80  Tax  incl. 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2:30 
$1.80  and  $1.20  Tax  incl. 

For  Reservations  write  Box  Office  or 
Phone  Stockbridge  46o  or  46/ 
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LITCHFIELD  CONNECTICUT 

In  Historic  Old  Litchfield 

"The  Williamsburg  of  the  North" 

A  New  England  Byword  for  Delightful  Dining  or  for 
Restful  Holidays 

• 
A  friendly  year-round  resort  whose  high  extensive  grounds 
command   a  beautiful   view  of  the  Litchfield   Hills. 

• 
Convenient  to  excellent  Swimming,  Riding,  Golf,  Tennis, 
Summer  Theatres,  Boating,  Skiing  and  Ice-Boating. 

• 
Distinctive  Guest  Accommodations  with  Private  Baths  and 
full  Telephone  Service. 

Open  Every  Day  —  Special  Winter  Rates 
Reservations  —  Telephone  705 


THE  CARRIAGE  HOUSE  AT  WESTLEIGH 

Dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts,  it 
offers  for  sale  Articles  both  Old  and  New,  designed  and 
executed  by  Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  New  England, 
together  with   unique  and   exotic  herbs  and  foods. 


-OEDIPUS  REX,"  Opera-Oratorio 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on 
June   17,   1882 

"Oedipus  Rex,"  an  opera-oratorio  in  two  acts,  after 
Sophocles  (text  by  Jean  Cocteau,  translated  into  Latin  by 
J.  Danielou)  was  ci  mposed  in  the  years  1926-27.  It  had 
its  first  conceit  performance  at  the  Theatre  Sa-ah-Bern- 
hardt  in  Pa'is  on  May  30,  1927  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion. The  piece  was  first  produced  with  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes at  the  Knoll-Oper  in  Berlin,  in  February,  ur.d  r  the 
direction  of  Otto  Klemperer.  The  first  performance  in 
Ame-'ica  was  given  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,   February  24,  1928. 


In  1926,  Stravinsky,  having  long  devoted  himself 
to  music  for  small  combinations,  felt  a  desire  to 
write  once  more  a  score  of  large  proportions.  He 
tells  us  this  in  those  interesting  pages  of  his  auto- 
biography which  he  devotes  to  "Oedipus  Rex."  He 
there  tells  how  he  was  attracted  by  the  idea  of 
writing  music  to  be  sung  in  a  dead  language,  which 
should  be  free  from  the  emotional  associations 
aroused  by  familiar  words,  and  which  could  lend 
the  story  a  becoming  remoteness,  "a  statuesque  plas- 
ticity, and  a  stately  bearing  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  majesty  of  the  ancient  legend." 

"What  a  joy  it  is  to  compose  music  to  a  language 
of  convention,  almost  of  ritual,  the  very  nature  of 
which  imposes  a  lofty  dignity!  One  no  longer  feels 
dominated  by  the  phrase,  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words.  Cast  in  an  immutable  mold  which  ade- 
quately expresses  their  value,  they  do  not  require 
any  further  commentary.  The  text  thus  becomes 
purely  phonetic  material  for  the  composer.  He  can 
disect  it  at  will  and  concentrate  all  his  attention  on 
its  primary  constituent  element  —  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  syllable.  Was  not  this  method  of  treating  the 
text  that  of  the  old  masters  of  austere  style?  This, 
too,  has  for  centuries  been  the  Church's  attitude 
towards  music,  and  has  prevented  it  from  falling 
into  sentimentalism,  and  consequently  into  individu- 
alism." 

Stravinsky,  having  decided  to  treat  a  familiar 
myth  of  ancient  Greece,  turned  to  his  friend  and 
neighbor  on  the  Riviera,  Jean  Cocteau,  as  a  con- 
genial artist  and  likely  collaborator.  Cocteau's 
"Antigone"  had  influenced  his  decision.  "Cocteau's 
stagecraft,"  wrote  Stravinsky,  "is  excellent.  He  has 
a  rense  of  values,  and  an  eye  and  feeling  for  detail 
which  always  become  of  primary  importance  with 
him.  This  applies  alike  to  the  movements  of  the 
actors,  the  setting,  the  costumes,  and  indeed  all  the 
accessories." 

Cocteau  and  Stravinsky  kept  their  new  scheme  a 
secret,  for  they  wished  to  surprise  Diaghilev  in  the 
coming  spring  season  with  the  new  piece  as  a  con- 
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GARRARD 


world's  finest  automatic 

RECORD    CHANGER 


Easily  recognized  — 
distinctive  in  appearance... 

Its  presence  in  a  radio  phonograph 

invariably  indicates  the  superlative 

quality  of  the  entire  instrument. 


Also   available   for   separate    sale 
to  be  used  in  custom  installation. 


Write  for  free  booklet  to 

Dept.  T  —  Garrard  Sales  Corp. 
315  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
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tribution  to  his  twentieth  anniversary  as  a  theatrical 
producer.  Funds  were  not  at  hand  to  meet  the 
great  expense  of  mounting  "Oedipus  Rex"  as  an 
opera.  Its  only  partial  public  success  in  Paris  was 
due,  in  the  opinion  of  the  composer,  to  the  mistake 
of  preluding  a  serious  music  which  presented  no 
action  to  the  eye  with  ballet  performances  preceding 
and  following.  The  glitter  and  sparkle  both  visual 
and  oral,  of  "L'Oiseau  de  Feu"  did  not  contribute 
to  the  sombre  mood  of  the  Greek  tragedy.  "An 
oratorio  sandwiched  between  two  ballets!"  wrote 
Stravinsky.  "An  audience  which  had  come  to  ap- 
plaud ballet  was  naturally  disconcerted  by  such  a 
contrast,  and  was  unable  to  concentrate  on  some- 
thing purely  auditive.  That  is  why  the  later  per- 
formances of  'Oedipus'  as  an  opera  under  Klemperer 
in  Berlin,  and  then  as  a  concert  under  my  direction 
in  Dresden  and  London,  and  in  the  Salle  Pleyel, 
Paris,  gave  me  far  greater  satisfaction." 

Stravinsky  gives  specific  stage  directions  in  a  pref- 
ace to  the  score.  (A  pen-and-ink  sketch  for  a 
stage  set,  also  printed  there,  bears  the  signature  of 
Stravinsky's  son,  Theodore,  and  is  inscribed  "A 
Jean,  bien  amicalement.")  The  setting,  he  points 
out,  should  be  without  depth,  keeping  "the  voices 
from  being  lost.  Everything  takes  place  in  the 
foreground."  The  first  act  is  to  take  place  "in  full 
sunlight,"  with  a  predominant  "blue  decorated  with 
white  draperies."  A  dark  background  is  substituted 
in  the  second  act,  and  the  draperies  removed.  The 
acropolis  is  "lightly  sketched  in."  The  characters  are 
to  have  "rigid  costumes  and  masks,  moving  only 
arms  and  heads,  suggesting  living  statues.  Oedipus 
appears  and  disappears  by  a  trap  door  as  if  by  magic. 
Upon  his  reappearance  (in  Act  II)  he  wears  a  new 
mask  suggesting  his  misery  and  blindness.  The 
chorus  is  placed  on  three  levels  in  the  front,  partly 
concealed  by  a  sort  of  decorative  bas-relief.  The 
speaker  is  in  black.  He  enters  from  the  left,  ad- 
vances, and  leaves  after  speaking.  He  expresses 
himself  like  a  master  of  ceremonies  (conferencier) , 
presenting  the  narrative  in  a  passive  voice." 

The  score  gives  the  text  of  the  speaker  in  French, 
of  the  actors  in  Latin. 

4 

Public  Rehearsals 

The  public  will  be  admitted  to  two  Saturday 
morning  rehearsals  by. the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  the  Shed  (August  7.  August  14). 
The  admission  fee  will  be  $1,  the  proceeds  to  be 
devoted  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra  mem- 
bers.    Each  rehearsal  begins  at  10  A.M.  promptly. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Seventh  Program 

Saturday  Evening,  August  7,  at  8:15 


Prokofieff  . 


"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Ballet,  Second  Suite,  Op.  64  ter 

Montagues  and  Capulets  Dance 

Juliet,  the  Maiden  Romeo  by  Juliet's  Grave 


Vaughan  Williams 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Moderate 


Symphony  No.  6 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Epilogue 


Strauss 


Played  without  pause 
{First  performance  in  America) 


INTERMISSION 


"Don  Quixote,"  Fantastic  Variations  on  a 

Theme  of  Knightly  Character,  Op.  3$ 

Introduction,  Theme  with  Variations,  and  Finale 


Violoncello  Solo  .  .  .  GREGOR  PIATIGORSKY 
Viola  Solo  .  .  .  Joseph  De  Pasquale 


BALDWIN        PIANO 


VICTOR       RECORDS 


Berkshire  Festival 


Tanglewood,  1948 


Seventh  Program 

SECOND   SUITE  FROM  THE 
BALLET  "ROMEO  AND  JULIET," 

Op.  64  ter 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Horn  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  ballet  itself  was  composed  in  1935  for  the  Bolshoi 
Theatre  in  Moscow,  and  there  first  performed.  Prokofieff 
compiled  two  suites  from  this  music,  the  first  of  which  was 
performed  in  Moscow  on  November  24,  1936,  under  the 
direction  of  Golovanov. 

The  first  two  suites  which  the  composer  compiled 
from  his  original  score  consist  of  seven  numbers 
each.*  Of  these  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and  7  will  be  here 
played.  The  movements  of  the  second  suite  were 
thus  described  by  M.  D.  Calvocoressi  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  of 
London : 


*  The    movements    of    the    first    suite    are    as    follows:    (1) 
Dance  of  the  people.     A  tarantelle  performed  in  the  public 


square  of  Verona.  (2)  Scene.  Music  describing  the  ad- 
herents of  the  houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  (3)  Madrigal.  The  first  meeting 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  (4)  Minuet.  Heard  at  the  Capulets' 
ball.  (5)  Masques.  The  entrance  of  Romeo,  disguised,  in 
the  ball  scene.  (6)  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Balcony  scene. 
(7)   The  death  of  Tybalt.     Music  accompanying  the  duel 

I.  Montagues  and  Capulets  (Allegro  pesasnte). 
A  somewhat  ironical,  picturesque  portrayal  of  the 
haughty,  arrogant  old  nobleman  defiantly  strutting 
about  in  armor  [?},  with  a  contrasting  Trio,  Juliet 
dancing  with  Paris. 

II.  Juliet,  the  maiden  (Vivace).  The  naive, 
carefree  young  girl  is  admirably  evoked  in  the  main 
theme.  The  development  suggests  the  gradual 
awakening  of  deep  feelings  within  her. 

III.  Friar  Laurence  (Andante  espressivo).  The 
Friar  is  represented  by  two  themes,  one  given  out 
by  the  bassoons,  tuba  and  harps,  the  other  by  'cellos, 
divided  in  three  parts. 

IV.  Dance  (Vivo). 

V.  The   parting   of    Romeo    and 
Poco   piii  animato).     This  is  built 
theme    ["rather    on    the    theme  of 
S.  P."]  and  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  developed 
movements  of  the  suite. 


Juliet  (Lento. 
on  the  Romeo 
Romeo's    love ; 


If  You  Are  Enjoying 

Tanglewood  and  Berkshire  County 

in  JULY  and  AUGUST 

Why  not  return  for  a  Fall  or  Winter  vacation? 

THE      HOU  SATO  NIC      NATIONAL      BANK 

Doing  business  in  STOCKBRIDGE  since  1825  .  .  .  will  welcome  any  inquiry  from  you 


For  the  "Best  in 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 


(3:%sg) 


Wheeler  &  Taylor,  Inc. 

Telephone  No.  1 
GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASS. 


-*--*--*-■■■-*■ 
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VI.  Dance  or  the  West  Indian  slave  girls  (An- 
dante con  eleganza).  ["Paris  presents  pearls  to 
Juliet;  slave  girls  dance  with  pearls;  S.  P."] 

VII.  Romeo  at  Juliet's  grave  (Adagio  funebre). 
In  the  ballet,  Juliet  is  not  really  dead,  and  the  grave 
is  a  deception.  Romeo,  unaware  of  the  fact,  is  pros- 
trate with  grief. 

(Movements  III,  V,  VI,  are  here  omitted.) 

SYMPHONY  NO.  6 

By  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 

Horn  in   Down  Ampney,  Gloucestershire,  England, 
October  12,  1872 


This  symphony  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Royal 
Philharmonic  Society  in  Albert  Hall,  London,  Sir  Adrian 
Boult  conducting,  on  April  21  last.  The  present  perform- 
ance is  the  first  in  this  country. 

A  certain  amount  of  retrospect  is  natural  in  a 
composer  who,  having  probed  different  styles,  writes 
a  Sixth  Symphony  in  his  seventies.  When  the  com- 
poser is  Vaughan  Williams,  in  full  possession  of  his 
mental  vigor  and  technical  mastery,  the  result  is 
bound  to  be  a  new  and  selective  integration  of  his 
past  tendencies.  Music  connected  with  textual 
images,  such  as  the  "Sea"  Symphony,  or  descriptive 
images  and  realistic  imitation,  such  as  the  "London" 


Symphony,  he  was  bound  to  outgrow,  together  with 
the  general  musical  trend.  While  imitating  no  one, 
Vaughan  Williams  has  listened  to  the  tone  combina- 
tions and  forms  of  his  age,  the  modes  of  another  age. 
These  ingredients  he  has  assimilated  and  made  his 
own,  and  they  are  all  apparent  in  his  musical  thinking 
at  present.  The  antique  modality,  more  prominent 
in  his  "Sea"  Symphony,  his  "London"  Symphony 
and  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  is  still  observable. 
The  Fourth  Symphony  in  F  minor  was  admittedly 
an  excursion  into  dissonance.  The  composer  him- 
self is  quoted  as  saying,  "I  do  not  know  that  I  like 
it,  but  it  is  what  I  meant."  The  Fifth  Symphony, 
of  the  war  years,  was  a  spiritual  assertion  rather 
than  a  technical  challenge  —  a  declaration  of  inward 
peace  and  tranquillity  in  a  world  of  turmoil.  The 
new  Symphony  was  begun  before  the  end  of  the 
war.  According  to  two  reports  from  London,  it 
begins  in  violence  and  also  finds  at  last  its  peace,  its 
tranquillity.  In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
(  May  30)  Dyneley  Hussey  wrote:  "The  new  work, 
begun  in  wartime,  states  with  that  downright  force- 
fulness  which  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of 
Vaughan  Williams'  utterance  what  he  feels  about 
the  war,  and  then  turns  at  the  end  to  a  meditation 
upon  an  ideal  and  otherworldly  peace.  The  wonder 
of  it  is  that  it  is  all  done  with  a  mastery  of  musical 
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THE  TALE  OF 

Tanglewood 

By  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 

"The  pen  of  Mark  Howe  evokes  with  indefinable 
charm  memories  of  Tanglewood  ...  its  legendary 
fascination  and  historic  background  .  . .  the  won- 
der and  beauty  of  the  Tanglewood  of  our  day." 
— From  the  Introduction  by  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY. 

Illustrated.     $2.50 


perfect 
keepsakes 
to  add 
to  your 
memories 
of  the 
festival 
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The  Herkshires: 

THE  PURPLE  HILLS 

A  new  volume  in 

THE  AMERICAN  MOUNTAIN  SERIES 

edited  by  Roderick  Peattie 

"This  handsome,  well  illustrated  book  is  a  mine 
of  information  about  one  of  the  loveliest  sections 
of  the  United  States." — N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Book  Review.    Magnificent  illustrations.     $5.00 


At  the  festival  and  at  all  bookstores  •  THE  VANGUARD  PRESS   •  424  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17 


Welcome    to    the    dSerkm 


ires     .     .     . 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  greet  anew  Festival  visitors  of 
previous  seasons  —  and  meet  those  of  you  who  are  visiting  Tangle- 
wood for  the  first  time. 

A  cordial  welcome  to  you  all  !  We  hope  we  may  be  of  service 
to  you  during  your  visit. 


England    Brothers 


Pittsfield 
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construction  and  a  freshness  of  invention  for  which 
the  only  precedent  in  musical  history  is  Verdi's 
'Otello,'  composed  at  a  similar  age." 

W.  McNaught  reported  the  Symphony  in  the 
Musical  Times  of  May,  1948:  "In  the  Epilogue  one 
may  feel,  not  too  extravagantly,  that  the  art  of 
music  is  itself  the  chief  artist  and  craftsman,  and 
that  the  composer  who  stands  as  sponsor  enters  into 
his  discovery  as  the  reward  of  a  life-time's  search 
and  trial.  The  sense  and  voice  are  so  assured  and 
so  intense  that  a  whisper  will  do.  So  for  its  length 
of  minutes  the  movement  whispers  a  deep,  tenuous 
argument,  remote,  but  understood  in  an  instant  .  .  . 
The  piece  is  a  study  in  orchestral  voicing,  all  the 
more  varied  and  piquant  for  being  entirely  within 
the  range  of  quiet  sound.  Character-drawing  with 
instruments  mingle  more  closely  with  the  music  in 
this  score  than  in  any  other  by  Vaughan  Williams. 
Nobody  responsive  to  music  should  listen  to  this 
dream-piece  unmoved.  There  are,  it  is  known,  keen 
ears  and  minds  who  have  never  given  a  free  welcome 
to  Vaughan  William's  music;  but  even  the  most 
obdurate  of  them  must  give  way  here.  To  anyone 
who  starts  in  tune  with  the  composer  the  whole 
Symphony  is  a  chapter  of  pleasure  and  fresh  dis- 
covery: pleasure  in  novelty,  in  good  spirits,  in 
friendly  communication,  and  in  wisdom;  fresh  dis- 
covery of  what  music  can  do  within,  and  without, 
its  borders." 


"DON    QUIXOTE"    (Introduction, 
Theme    with    Variations,    and    Fi- 
nale) :    Fantastic   Variations   on   a 
Theme  of  Knightly  Character, 
Op.  35 

By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  at  Munich,  June  n,  1864 

The  score  of  "Don  Quixote"  was  composed  in  Munich 
in  1897,  and  completed  on  December  29  of  that  year.  It 
was  first  performed  at  a  Giirzenich  Concert  in  Cologne, 
from  the  manuscript,  Franz  Wiillner  conducting,  on  March 
8,  1898. 

The  Knight  is  immediately  disclosed,  his  bold 
chivalric  outline  subsides  into  tender  musing,  and 
the  music  of  Dulcinea  is  heard  from  the  solo  oboe 
over  a  harp  accompaniment.  Thoughts  of  Dulcinea 
at  once  engender  in  the  hero's  mind  thoughts  of 
brave  deeds  to  be  undertaken  in  her  defense.  The 
Knight's  theme,  stated  in  heroic  augmentation  by  the 
brass,  leads  to  a  climax  as  a  harp  glissando  rises  to  a 
crashing  chord. 

THEME 

The  theme  already  clearly  indicated  and  devel- 
oped is  first  stated  in  its  rounded  fulness  by  the 
'cello  solo.  There  follows  immediately  the  theme  of 
Sancho  Panza.  It  emerges  from  the  bass  clarinet 
and  tuba  with  an  earthy  peasant  plainness  and  is 


Blantyre 

Jke  Ljwest  ^Arouie  of  ^Jjistiviction, 
LENOX,  MASS.  — ROUTE  20 


Luncheon 


Dinner  Parties 


By  Reservation  Only  —  Tel.  Lenox  475 


COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 


VANCE  WEBBER,  Maitre  d'lloiel 


A   pleasant   afternoon's   drive   takes   you   away   from 
the  crowds  for  dinner  and  an  evening  at  the  theatre. 


Pitchfork  Playhouse  ON  ™E0%"°™°S  The  Sharon  Inn 


In  the  authentic  straw-hat  tradition 

Offering  a  season  of  distinguished  Broadway  productions 
and  important  new  scripts. 

Evenings,  Thursday  through  Saturday  —  8:40 
July  1  to  September  4 
Phone  247-W 


Now  under  new  management 

Offers  a  Return  to  Old  New  England  Hospitality 

This  200  year  old  Inn  has  been  refinished  and  redecorated 
in  the  old  Colonial  manner.  Open  the  year  round,  it  is 
ideally  located. 

Special  Attention  to  Theatre  Parties 


SHARON,  CT. 


Phone  260 
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taken  up  by  the  viola  solo.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
tone  poem,  the  cello  is  to  depict  Don  Quixote,  and 
the  viola  his  squire. 

VARIATION    I 

The  first  variation  ("Gemachlich" )  is  unmistak- 
ably the  adventure  of  the  windmills.  Don  Quixote's 
theme  ('cello  solo),  and  that  of  Sancho  Panza  (now 
bass  clarinet)  are  stated  jointly  as  if  the  two  com- 
panions were  trotting  along  together.  One  hears 
the  ponderous  sails  of  the  windmills,  the  wind  which 
stirs  them,  the  onslaught  of  the  Knight,  his  down- 
fall (descending  harp  glissando  and  drum  beats). 
The  Knight  is  left  with  only  his  tender  thoughts  of 
Dulcinea  unshaken. 

VARIATION    II 

This  variation,  which  Strauss  indicates  as  "war- 
like," recalls  the  adventure  of  the  flock  of  sheep. 
The  bleating  of  the  sheep  is  accomplished  on  the 
muted  brass.  Don  Quixote  finds  his  new  imagi- 
nary enemy  less  obdurate,  but  gets  another  cracked 
head  for  his  pains. 

VARIATION    III 

This  variation  consists  of  a  musical  dialogue  sug- 
gestive of  the  many  discourses  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  Knight  and  his  squire.  Don  Quixote 
seems  to  speak  of  the  virtues  and  rewards  of  chiv- 
alry. Sancho  Panza  is  dazzled  by  a  glittering  vision 
which  his  master  holds  out  to  him  of  an  island  of 
which  he  shall  be  Governor.  But  the  Knight's  specu- 
lations upon  the  ideal,  his  rapturous  musings  upon 
the  Lady  Dulcinea,  the  little  serving  man  cannot 
follow.  He  is  about  to  interrupt  with  his  more 
prosaic  thoughts  when  the  master  rebukes  and 
silences  him. 

VARIATION    IV 

The  two  adventurers  meet  a  company  of  pilgrims 
singing  their  hymns  as  they  go.  Don  Quixote  de- 
cides at  once  that  they  are  desperadoes  who  are 
abducting  a  great  lady.  He  rushes  to  the  rescue. 
But  the  servants  of  God  stoutly  hold  their  ground, 
and  the  Knight  falls  again  as  his  victors  go  on  their 
way  placidly  resuming  their  singing.  Sancho  Panza 
hastens  to  the  side  of  his  prostrate  master,  thinking 
that  he  has  been  surely  killed  this  time,  but  there 
are  signs  of  life. 

VARIATION  v 
This  variation  has  been  called  the  "Vision  of 
Dulcinea."  Don  Quixote  refuses  to  sleep  at  night 
while  danger  is  at  hand,  and  sits  besides  his  slumber- 
ing servant.  His  thoughts  turn  again  to  Dulcinea,' 
as  her  theme  is  tenderly  woven  with  his  own.  The 
variation  becomes  a  rapturous  nocturne. 

VARIATION    VI 

Blunt  reality  follows  hard  upon  the  visionary 
variation.  The  two  pass  on  the  road  a  blowsy 
country  wench  whom  Sancho  points  out  jokingly  as 
Dulcinea.  It  is  not  she,  but  it  might  as  well  be. 
The  music  breaks  in  upon  romantic  illusion,  with 
coarse  and  boisterous  dance  measures.     Don  Quixote 
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KOUSSEVIZ 


Recording  exclusively  for  RCA  Victor,  Serge  Koussevitzky  brings  you  a 
wealth  of  his  greatest  performances  for  encore  after  encore!  Among  them: 

Francesco  da  Rimini,  Op.  32-Tchaikovsky.  The  Boston  Symphony  Ore 

Album  DM-1 179,  $4.75. 

Gregor  Piatigorsky  plays: 

Concerto  for  'Cello  and  Orchestra  in  A  Minor-Schumann.  With  tl 
London  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  John  Barbirolli,  Cond.  Album  DM-247  I 

Prices  include  Federal  excise  tax  and  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.   ("DM" 
also  available  in  manual  sequence,  $1  extra.) 

Seymour  Lipkin  —  bril tiant  young  pianist  and  winner  of  the  1948  Rachma  I 
Fund  Contest-has  recently  chosen  to  record  for  RCA  Victor  exclusively. 
Watch  for  his  forthcoming  Red  Seal  recordings! 


The  newest  Crestwood  is  everything  you've  wanted  in  a 
radio-phonograph!  Record  changer  and  radio  in  one  roll- 
out unit.  Rich  tone  of  the  "Golden  Throat."  AM,  short 
wave,  FM  radio.  Plays  up  to  12  records  automatically. 
"Silent  Sapphire"  permanent  pick-up.  AC.  Victrola  612V4. 
("Victrola"— T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


THE  WORLD'S 
GREATEST  ARTISTS 
ARE 


TUNE     TO     THE     RCA    VICTOR     SHOW     STARRING     ROBERT    ME 


LIPKIN 
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PIATIGORSKY 


:30     PM     SUNDAYS     OVER     NBC 
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LIME  ROCK,  CONN. 

Just  off  Route  7  —  now  the  Studio  of 

M.  WALLAGH 

(of  Munich) 

Hand  block  printed  Linens: 
table    sets,    runners,    material    for 
draperies. 

Bags  —  Dress  materials  —  Aprons 
Peasant  Skirts. 
European  Pottery. 

Open  All  Year 


Invitation 
TO  YOU! 


Throughout  the  year  our  herbs,  herb-flavored  sauces, 
piquant  seasonings,  and  wine  vinegars  make  friends  with 
you  in  your  kitchens  all  over  the  country.  In  the  summer, 
many  of  you  visit  our  section  of  New  England. 


Now,  we  would  like  to  meet  you  per- 
sonally and  show  you  the  fragrant 
acres    where    your    herbs    are    grown. 


We  would  like  you  to  see  the  old 
Victorian  manor  house  which  has  be- 
come the  HOUSE  OF  HERBS. 


Between  2  and  5  o'clock,  there'll  be 
tastings  of  a  few  tantalizing  tid-bits. 


Come,  Savor  the  Flavor  at  the 

, 'HOUSE    OF    HERBS   ^ s 

Route  44  —  Salisbury,  Conn. 


decides  that  some  insidious  magic  power  has  worked 
this  transformation,  and  he  swears  vengeance. 

VARIATION    VII 

The  Rule  Through  the  Air.  Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho  Panza  are  seated  blindfolded  upon  a  wooden 
horse,  and  are  led  by  their  imagination  to  believe 
that  they  are  galloping  through  the  air.  Rushing 
chromatic  passages,  supported  by  a  wind  machine 
off  stage,  create  a  sense  of  motion. 

VARIATION    VIII 

The  Voyage  in  the  Magic  Boat.  Don  Quixote 
finds  an  empty  boat  on  the  shore  of  a  stream,  and 
believes  that  it  has  been  miraculously  placed  at  his 
disposal  so  that  he  may  accomplish  a  rescue.  The 
two  push  off  from  the  shore  as  the  Knight's  theme 
is  transformed  into  a  barcarolle.  But  the  boat  cap- 
sizes and  they  barely  manage  to  swim  to  land. 

VARIATION    IX 

This  variation  is  marked  "quickly  and  stormily." 
Don  Quixote  proceeds  upon  Rozinante  still  un- 
daunted. Two  mendicant  friars  appear  upon  the 
road  ahead,  plodding  along  peaceably  upon  their 
mules.  The  Knight  sees  in  them  a  pair  of  malig- 
nant magicians,  the  very  ones  who  have  been  playing 
so  many  tricks  upon  him.  He  interrupts  their  chant 
(two  bassoons  unaccompanied)  by  a  sudden  charge 
which  effectually  puts  them  to  flight. 

VARIATION    X 

A  friend  of  Don  Quixote's  youth  contrives  a 
scheme  to  cure  him  of  his  mad  delusions  and  suicidal 
exploits,  which  have  by  this  time  become  a  public 
nuisance.  He  masquerades  in  knightly  armor  and 
challenges  the  Don  to  combat,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  vanquished  must  implicitly  obey  the  victor's 
will.    They  engage  furiously  in  battle. 

FINALE 

The  Death  of  Don  Quixote.  The  Knight  has 
regained  his  sanity  (his  theme  loses  its  eccentric 
guise)  but  his  spirit  is  broken  and  his  strength  is 
ebbing  away.  His  friends  and  the  members  of  his 
household,  gathered  around  him,  are  incredulous  at 
first  as  he  addresses  them  in  words  of  sound  sense. 

Strauss  rises  to  the  pathos  of  the  last  moment  in 
the  life  of  the  ridiculous  madman  whose  efforts  have 
been  futile  and  wasted,  yet  somehow  in  reminiscence 
enduringly  noble  and  touching.  The  voice  of  the 
'cello  ends  with  a  sigh  before  the  final  cadence. 


GREGOR  PIATIGORSKY  was  born  in  Ekaterinoslav, 
Russia,  in  1903.  As  a  child  he  studied  the  violin  with  his 
father,  but  it  was  the  violoncello  which  he  mastered  and 
made  his  instrument.  Migrating  to  Berlin  after  the  war, 
he  became  first  violoncellist  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler.  Soon  he  found 
his  field  as  a  virtuoso.  He  first  visited  the  United  States 
in  1929,  and  since  1931  has  played  on  many  occasions  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  heads  the  chamber 
music  department  in  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Jean 
Bedetti,  who  as  first  'cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra has  often  played  the  solo  part  in  Strauss's  "Don 
Quixote,"  has   kindly  yielded  his  prerogative. 
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BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 


ELEVENTH  SEASON,  1948 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY  Music  Director 

Eighth  Program 

Sunday  Afternoon,  August  8,  at  3:30 
Eleazar  de  Carvalho,  Conducting 


Berlioz 

I.     Dreams,  Passions 

Largo:  Allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai 

II.     A  Ball 

Waltz:  Allegro  non  troppo 

III.     Scene  in  the  Meadows 
Adagio 

INTERMISSION 


Fantastic  Symphony,  Op.  14A 

IV.     March  to  the  Scaffold 
Allegretto  non  troppo 

V.     A  Witches'  Sabbath 
Larghetto:  Allegro 


VlLLA-LoBOS 


DE  FALLA 


"Madona,"  Symphonic  Poem 


Suite  from  "El  Amor  Brujo," 

"Love,  the  Sorcerer" 

Introduction  and  Scene  —  The  Gypsies  (Evening)  —  The  Homecomer  — ■  Dance  of  Terror  — 
The  Magic  Circle  (Narrative  of  the  Fisherman)  —  Midnight  (Sorceries)  —  Ritual  Dance  of  Fire 
(To  dispel  Evil  Spirits)  —  Pantomime  —  Dance  of  the  Game  of  Love  —  Finale  (Morning  Chimes). 


SlQUEIRA 


Congo,  Toada,  and  Coco  from  the 
Suite  "Nordestina" 


BALDWIN       PIANO 


VICTOR       RECORDS 


// 


Berkshire  Festival 


Tanglewood,  1948 


A.  Pescia 

'Teacher  and 

Coach  of  .  .  . 

DOROTHY  KIRSTEN,  Sensational  leading 
Metropolitan  Soprano,  who  has  studied  with  him 
in  Rome,  Italy  and  New  York. 

RINA  GIGLI,  the  daughter  of  the  world  famous 
Tenor,  famous  herself  as  the  Leading  Soprano  at 
Covent  Garden,  London  and  Theatre  Colon, 
Buenos  Aires. 

MAESTRO  ASTOLFO  PESCIA,  Came  to 
America  by  invitation  of  GRACE  MOORE,  as 

head  teacher  of  her  vocal  school. 


New  York  Residence-Studio:  Hotel  St.  Hubert 

120  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  Ci  6-4952 

Auditions  by  appointment  only 


HARD-TO-GET 


It's  RABSONS  forARECORDS 


We  carry  a  complete  line  of  records 
including 

VOX  —  DISC  —  LONDON 
MUSICRAFT  —  CONCERT  HALL 
HARSAIL  —  COMMODORE 
ALCO         —  DECCA    FFRR 


Mail  orders  filled 
the  same  day  received 
Postpaid  if  for 
$35  or  more.  If  less, 
express  collect. 


RABSONS  MAILMART 

1 1 1  West  52nd  Street 

New  York  19,  N.Y. 

Catalog  gladly  sent 

on  request. 


Eighth  Program 

FANTASTIC  SYMPHONY 
(SYMPHONIE  FANTASTIQUE), 

Op.   14a 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  la   Cote   Saint-Andre    (Isere),  December   n,   1803; 
died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


Berlioz's  title,  "Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist,"  Op.  14, 
included  two  works:  "The  Fantastic  Symphony"  and 
"Lelio;   or,   The  Return  to  Life,"   a   lyric  monodrama. 

The  Symphony,  composed  in  1830,  had  its  first  perform- 
ance December  5  of  that  year  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris, 
Mabeneck  conducting. 

The  originality  of  the  "Fantastic  Symphony"  lay 
not  in  its  programme:  unbridled,  Hoffmannesque 
fantasy  was  the  order  of  the  day  in  France,  though 
Berlioz  worked  up  a  fever  some  degrees  above  that 
of  Hugo  or  Chateaubriand.  He  led  the  pace  in  his 
craze  for  Shakespeare  and  for  Harriet  Smithson  — 
but  he  was  by  no  means  alone  in  his  enthusiasm. 
The  English  Bard  had  become  the  topic  of  every 
salon,  and  so  had  his  fair  purveyor  from  Ireland.  It 
was  the  theatrical  idol  of  Paris  upon  whom  the  un- 
known student  boldly  set  his  heart.  But  that  qual- 
ity in  Berlioz  which  set  him  above  his  fellows  was  a 
burning  power  directly  to  transfer  his  emotions  into 
music,  suffusing  it  completely  with  his  mood,  his 
"vagues  des  passio?is,"  his  melancholy  of  solitude. 

When  Berlioz  composed  his  "immense  symphony," 
as  he  called  it,  with  an  eye  to  startling  Parisian  audi- 
ences, and  to  impressing  Miss  Smithson  herself  with 
the  depth  and  enormity  of  his  feelings,  he  had  reason 
for  content  in  having  achieved  a  score  truly  mon- 
strous for  its  time.  For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  symphonic  music  by  the  year  1830  had  never 
departed  from  strictly  classical  proprieties.  The 
waltz  had  never  risen  above  the  ballroom  level. 
Beethoven  had  been  dead  but  a  few  years  and  the 
"Pastoral  Symphony"  and  "Leonore"  Overtures 
were  still  the  last  word  in  descriptive  music.  Even 
opera  with  its  fondness  for  eery  subjects  had  pro- 
duced nothing  more  graphic  than  the  Wolf's  Glen 
scene  from  "Der  Frcischiitz"  —  musical  cold  shivers 
which  Berlioz  had  heard  at  the  Opera  and  absorbed 
with  every  fibre  in  his  being.  Wagner  was  still  an 
obscure  student  of  seventeen  with  all  of  his  achieve- 
ment still  ahead  of  him.  Liszt  was  not  to  invent 
the  "symphonic  poem"  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
the  later  Hood  of  programme  music  would  be  deeply 
indebted  to  its  precursor  of  two  decades.  This 
piece  of  bold  and  vivid  coloring,  descriptive  music  in 
the  fullest  sense,  finding  its  own  form  with  clarity 
and  precision  of  detail,  was  the  first  important,  the 
first  lasting  effort  of  a  youth  of  twenty-five. 
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MADOXA,  POEMA  SIXFOXICO 

By  Heitor  Villa-Lobos 

Born  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  5,  1881 


The  manuscript  score  is  dated  December  29,  19+5.  The 
music  was  written  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  is  dedicated  to  Mme.  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  It  is 
here  having  its  first  performances. 

Villa-Lobos,  visiting  this  country  in  the  season 
of  1944-45,  conducted  his  music  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts  of  February  23-24:  two  movements 
from  "Bachianas  Brasile'iras"  No.  7.  Choros  No.  12, 
and  Rudepoema. 

"Villa-Lobos,"  writes  Mr.  Slonimsky,  "is  a  'pro- 
grammatic' composer.  Every  piece  of  music  he  writes 
a  story,  and  every  title  he  places  over  a  finished 
work  is  a  picture.  Brazilian  legendary  epos  par- 
ticularly fascinates  him.  His  music  is  more  than 
individualistic;  it  is  almost  anarchistic  in  its  disre- 
gard for  the  performer's  limitations.  When  Villa- 
Lobos  needs  a  certain  sonority,  he  expects  the  player 
to  produce  it.  He  might  have  replied  to  the  dis- 
mayed performer,  as  Schonberg  did,  when  a  violin- 
ist remarked  that  his  Violin  Concerto  requires  six 
fingers  on  the  left  hand:  'I  can  wait.'  Yet  Villa- 
Lobos'  music  is  nor  unplayable;  it  is  merely  difficult 


in  an  untraditional  way.  To  the  technical  com- 
plexity is  added  the  complexity  of  rhythm,  and  aural 
perception.  Villa-Lobos  can  write  in  an  exceedingly 
clear  manner,  as  witness  his  numerous,  and  success- 
ful, choruses  and  piano  pieces  for  children ;  but  when 
he  needs  utmost  expressive  power,  he  resorts  to  the 
harshest  type  of  dissonance,  and  employs  instru- 
mental effects  that  seem  to  do  violence  to  the  instru- 
ments, at  least  in  the  view  of  conventional  perform- 
ers. 

"He  is  that  rare  phenomenon,"  writes  Burle 
Marx,  "a  composer  who  works  at  his  trade.  With 
him  it  is  not  a  question  of  time,  mood,  feeling,  or  in- 
spiration, but  rather  of  necessity.  His  music  is  a 
continuous,  spontaneous,  abundant  pouring  forth. 
He  is  perhaps  the  only  modern  composer  who 
creates  with  complete  abandon  and  unselfconscious- 
ness.  Not  at  all  perturbed  by  rigid  innovations,  or 
by  problems  of  style  and  form,  he  creates  like  a  god 
—  without  question  and  with  sure  confidence.  Each 
work  has  a  form,  a  color,  a  style  and  vigor  of  its 
own.  It  is  possible  perhaps  that  such  an  amalgama- 
tion of  contending  forces  —  indigenous,  primitive, 
Portuguese,  European  and  African  —  could  spring 
only  from  a  country  like  Brazil  with  its  great  un- 
explored forests,  its  mountains,  its  rivers  and  vast 
skies.  Whatever  the  sources,  the  music  is  Villa- 
Lobos." 


^**^*^***^^***************vvv-:--: 


The 

BERKSHIRE  INN 

On  Route  7  to  Tanglewood 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.  —  Tel.  880 

James  J.  Joyce,  Landlord 


A  Resort  of  Distinction 
in  the  Southern  Berkshires 


Special  Rates 
for  Long-Term  Reservations 

Meals  served  from  8:00  A.M.  to  Midnight 
Cocktail  Bar  and  Grille 

Catering  to 
Dinner  Parties  and  Banquets 


t 

* 


(Berkshire  Hills 

GIRLS'  SCHOOL  of  ARTS  and 
SCIENCES 


... 


A  Two- Year  School  of 

Cultural  and  Practical  Arts 

For  Young  Women 
• 
Complete  Academic  and  Residential  Facilities  —  Enroll 
Nq<w  for  Fall  Term  —  Request  Descriptive  Literature 

• 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Berkshires 


%■       Occupying  Berkshire  Inn  Oct.  3  -  June  10 


GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Phone  1110 
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"EL  AMOR  BRUJO"   ("Love  the 
Sorcerer"),  Ballet-Pantomime 

By  Manuel  de  Falla 

Born  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  November  23,  1876;  died  at  Alta 
Gracia,  Argentina,  November  14,  1946 


Falla  gave  his  ballet  the  subtitle,  "Gitaneria"  (Gypsy 
Life).  The  plot  was  furnished  by  Gregorio  Martinez 
Sierra.  The  ballet,  in  one  act  and  two  scenes,  written  for 
small  orchestra  with  voice,  was  first  produced  at  the  Teatro 
de  Lara,  Madrid.  April  15,  1915. 

Whether  "Brujo"  is  translated  as  "Sorcerer"  or 
"Magician,"  an  English  title  falls  short  of  the 
French  "L' Amour  sorrier"  in  conveying  the  central 
idea  of  the  Andalusian  gypsy  story.  The  plots  tell 
of  a  lover  who,  after  his  death,  returns  as  a  jealous 
ghost  to  haunt  his  sweetheart  when  she  is  wooed 
again. 

This  synopsis  is  printed  in  the  score: 
"Candelas  is  a  young,  very  beautiful  and  passion- 
ate woman  who  has  loved  a  wicked,  jealous,  disso- 
lute, but  fascinating  and  cajoling  gypsy.  Although 
her  life  with  him  had  been  a  very  unhappy  one,  she 
has  loved  him  intensely,  and  mourned  his  loss.  She 
is  unable  to  forget  him ;  her  memory  of  him  is  like 
some  hypnotic  dream,  a  morbid,  gruesome,  and 
maddening  spell.  She  is  terrified  by  the  thought 
that  the  dead  may  not  be  entirely  gone,  that  he  may 
return,  that  he  continues  to  love  her  in  his  fierce, 


shadowy,  faithless,  caressing  way.  She  lets  herself 
become  a  prey  to  her  thoughts  of  the  past,  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  a  spectre.  Yet  she  is  young,  strong 
and  vivacious. 

"Spring  returns  and  with  it  love  in  the  shape  of 
Oarmelo.  Carmelo,  a  handsome  youth,  enamoured 
and  gallant,  makes  love  to  her.  She,  not  unwilling 
to  be  won,  almost  unconsciously  returns  his  love,  but 
the  obsession  of  her  past  weighs  against  her  present 
inclination.  When  Carmelo  approaches  her  and  en- 
deavours to  make  her  share  in  his  passion,  the 
Spectre  returns,  and  terrifies  Candelas,  separating 
her  from  her  lover.  They  cannot  exchange  the 
kiss  of  perfect  love. 

"Carmelo  being  gone,  Candelas  languishes  and 
droops ;  she  feels  as  if  bewitched,  and  her  past  loves 
seem  to  flutter  heavily  round  her  like  marvelous 
and  foreboding  bats.  Carmelo  is  determined  to 
break  this  evil  spell,  and  he  believes  he  has  found  a 
remedy.  He  was  once  the  comrade  of  the  dead 
lover,  whom  he  knew  as  a  typically  faithless  and 
jealous  Andalusian  gallant.  Since  he  appears  to 
retain,  even  after  death,  his  fancy  for  beautiful 
women,  he  must  be  taken  on  his  weak  side  and 
diverted  by  means  of  a  decoy.  Lucia,  a  young  and 
enchantingly  pretty  girl. 

"Lucia,  out  of  love  for  Candelas  and  from 
feminine  curiosity,  would  flirt  even  with  a  ghost, 
and  anyway  the  dead  one  was  so  mirthful  in  life! 
And  so  eventually  the  Spectre  appears  and  make^ 
love  to  Lucia,  whose  coquetry  almost  brings  him  to 


Blue  Bird 
Sport  Shop 


MAIN  STREET 


STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Winter  Shop 

52  GRFFN  STREET       NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


DISTINCTIVE 

Woolen 
Sportswear 


what  is  the  Beauty  of  The  Berkshire s ? 

The  peace  of  clean  rolling  valleys  .  .  .  The  quiet  charm  of  mountain  bordered  towns  ...  A 
rich  Colonial  heritage  .  .  .  Unspoiled  scenic  splendors  .  .  .  Numerous  recreational  facilities  — 
All  this  and  more  has  been  brought  to  you  in  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  booklets  entitled 
SEEING  NEW  ENGLAND,  which  picks  Sheffield  and  Mt.  Washington,  the  two  oldest 
Berkshire  towns  as  a  representative  bit  of  the  Berkshires.  Twenty-one  beautiful  color  shots 
and  thirty-three  black  and  white  pictures  supplement  the  text,  which  includes  an  account 
of  the  birth  in  the  Berkshires  of  the  country's  Declaration  of  Independence.  On  sale  at  local 
book/ stores,  or  send  $1.00  to  SEEING  NEW  ENGLAND,  Sheffield,  Mass.,  (specify  Vol.  I). 

Take  Home  a  Bit  of  The  Berkshires  .  SEEING  NEW  ENGLAND 
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despair.  In  the  meantime,  Carmelo  succeeds  in  con- 
vincing Candelas  of  his  love  and  good  faith,  and  life 
triumphs  over  death  and  over  the  past.  The  lovers 
at  last  exchange  the  kiss  that  defeats  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  the  Spectre,  who  perishes,  definitely  con- 
quered hy  love.'' 


CONGO,  TOADA,  and  COCO  FROM 
THE  SUITE,  NORDESTINA 

By  Jose  Siqueira 

Born   1907  at  ConceiQao,  Parahiba,  Brazil 


Mr.  Carvalho  has  furnished  the  following  in- 
formation : 

"Siqueira  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  nationalism 
(we  call  it  'Brasilidade'  or  'Brazilianism')  of  his 
country.  His  two  Nordestina  suites  resulted  from 
an  expedition  to  the  Northeast  of  Brazil,  where 
folk  music  is  rich  and  varied,  and  remains  free  of 
European  influence.  Siqueira  has  defined  the  folk 
forms  so  that  other  composers,  wishing  to  write  a 
' toadd ,  'coco',  or  the  like,  adhere  to  the  specifica- 
tions laid  down  by  him.  He  had  academic  training 
under  Francisco  Braga,  and  I  was  a  fellow  pupil. 

"The  Congo  is  an  Afro-Brazilian  dance,  notable 
for  its  syncopation.     It  is  derived  from  a  dance  per- 


formed at  pagan  ceremonies  of  the  Brazilian  de- 
scendants of  the  African  slaves  who  first  arrived  in 
1532.  Siqueira  defined  the  form  for  this  dance,  as 
he  did  with  every  national  dance.  The  Congo  as 
determined  by  him  is  now  in  rondo  instrumental 
form.  Of  course  we  have  the  rondo  song  form  with 
a  refrain  and  two  or  more  strophes.  But  here 
every  strophe  has  a  different  melody  with  the  same 
burden  to  give  the  form  its  distinctive  character. 
But  in  the  instrumental  form  the  composer  has  not 
this  obligation.  Siqueira  keeps  the  same  melody 
for  both  themes.  He  makes  the  strophes  with  dif- 
ferent ornamental  variations  and  the  burden  with 
different  harmonization.  Both  themes  are  derived 
from  the  music  of  Northeastern  Brazil,  the  home  of 
our  folk  music. 

"The  Toada  is  a  very  charming  Brazilian  song 
form,  like  a  berceuse.  In  slow  2/4  time,  it  is  very 
melodious  and  romantic,  beginning  in  a  vein  of  im- 
provisation. 

The  Coco  is  a  Brazilian  instrumental  dance  in 
lively  2/4  time.  Rhythmically,  it  is  of  Afro-Amer- 
indian origin." 

The  first  musical  teacher  of  Jose  Siqueira  was  his 
father,  who  was  the  conductor  of  a  local  military 
band.  At  twenty  the  son  went  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
study  composition  with  Francisco  Braga,  and  con- 
ducting with  Burle  Marx.  He  became  the  adminis- 
trative director  of  the  Orqucsta  Sinfonica  Brasileira 
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of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  when  this  orchestra  was  begun 
in  July,  1940,  under  the  conductorship  of  Eugen 
Szenkar.  He  also  organized  the  orchestra's  radio 
programs.     He  visited  the  United  States  in  1944. 

Mr.  Siqueira  has  composed  five  orchestral  works 
in  the  form  of  a  Dansa  Brasileira,  "Uma  Festa  Na 
Roca",  a  ballet  "Senzala" ',  a  symphony  and  several 
overtures  and  symphonic  poems,  and  also  music  in 
the  chamber  forms. 


ELEAZAR  DE  CARVALHO  was  born  in  Iguatu  in 
the  State  of  Ceara,  Brazil,  June  28,  1912.  He  spent  his 
childhood  on  the  farm  of  his  parents,  who  were  of  Dutch 
extraction  on  his  father's  side  and  pure  Indian  on  his 
mother's.  In  1925  he  was  sent  to  the  town  or  Fprtaleza 
for  his  first  schooling.  To  his  theoretical  knowledge  he 
added  practical  experience  by  playing  in  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Bands  and  in  the  orchestras  of  casinos,  cabarets 
and  circuses. 

He  assisted  Eugen  Szenkar,  the  director  of  the  then  new 
Orquestra  Sinf  antra  Brasileira,  and  when  in  1941  the 
opportunity  came  to  him  to  conduct  a  concert  on  short 
notice,  the  results  made  him  decide  to  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively to  conducting,  He  has  since  conducted  many  con- 
certs of  the  Brazilian  Orchestra  and  opened  the  1942,  194.3, 
and  1944  seasons  at  the  Teatro  Municipal.  In  the  season 
past  Mr.  Carvalho  has  made  his  first  professional  appear- 
ance as  conductor  in  this  country,  leading  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra   in   two   weeks. 

In  the  summer  of  1946  he  joined  Dr.  Kouss  -vitzkv's  con- 
ducting class  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  Tanglewood, 
and  last  summer  and  this,  has  returned  to  assist  in  super- 
vising the  class   and    in   conducting  the   school   orchestra. 


%^^\&^\&^-g^  ■^rs^-^^-s^-s^s^s^j^-^/^-^^,^-^  *>i  ^^  -5>i 


For.  nearly  half  a  century  the  phonograph  has  been  giving 
fine  music  to  millions  of  people.  More  recently  the  radio 
has  also  brought  music  to  an  ever  widening  public. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  played  a  consistent 
part  in  these  developments.  It  was  the  first  full-sized  sym- 
phonic organization  to  make  records.  It  was  the  first  to  record  a 
symphonic  work  in  its  entirety  and  since  that  time  it  has  been 
the  first  to  be  heard  in  two  of  the  most  important  advances  in 
the  art  of  recording.  On  the  air  it  has  the  longest  broadcasting 
season  of  any  orchestra  not  organized  expressly  for  radio. 

This  year,  the  thirtieth  of  its  association  with  RCA  Victor 
records,  the  orchestra  is  being  saluted  by  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America  in  a  very  .special  way;  RCA  Victor  has  named 
its  first  custom-made  radio-phonograph  "The  Berkshire"  after 
the  festivals  at  Tanglewood.  1  have  heard  this  instrument  and 
find  it  unprecedented  in  the  fidelity  of  its  performance. 


A  limited  edition  of  these  sets  is  to  be  offered  exclusively  on  a 
subscription  basis  to  benefit  the  scholarship  fund  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center,  a  potential  gift  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Each  purchaser  of  "The  Berkshire"  under  this,  sub- 
scription plan  will  make  possible  a  full  scholarship  for  some 
deserving  music  student. 

The  Center,  I  have  emphasized  before,  is  not  merely  a  school 
tor  advanced  study.  Its  purpose  is  greater  even  than  the 
spiritual  and  creative  growth  of  its  students,  important  as 
that  is.  In  a  time  when  men  seem  unable  to  find  a  common 
contact  and  means  of  understanding  each  other,  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  and  its  fine  young  student  body  are  dedicated  to 
an  art  which,  more  than  any  other,  speaks  a  language  accessible 
to  all. 

Statement  July,   /Q47  .  .  .  SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY 


THE      BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 
cordially  invites  you  to  a  demonstration  of  the  RCA  VICTOR 

BERKSHIRE    SERIES 
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Benefit,  Berkshire  Music  Centre  Scholarship  Fund 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Ninth  Program 

Tuesday  Evening,  August  10,  at  8:15 
Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  1,  in 

B-flat  minor,  Op.  23 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo  e  molto  maestoso;    Allegro  con  spirito 

II.     Andantino  semplice;     Allegro  vivace  assai 

III.     Allegro  con  fuoco 

Tchaikovsky Ouverture  Solennelle,  "1812,"  Op.  49 

Soloist .  .  .  SEYMOUR  LIPKIN 


BALDWIN       PIANO 


VICTOR       RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR, 
"PATHETIC,"  Op.  74 

By    Peter    Ilyitch   Tchaikovsky 


Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia, 
May  7,  1840;   died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November   6,   1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was 
first  performed  at  St.  Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same 
year. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  mes- 
sage of  the  "Pathetique"  must  have  in  some  way 
emanated  from  the  inmost  nature  of  its  composer. 
Rut  the  subtle  alchemy  by  which  the  artist's  emo- 
tional nature,  conditioned  by  his  experience,  is  trans- 
formed into  the  realm  of  tone  patterns  is  a  process 
too  deep-lying  to  be  perceived,  and  it  will  be  under- 
stood least  of  all  by  the  artist  himself.  Tchaikov- 
sky, addicted  like  other  Russians  to  self-examina- 
tion, sometimes  tried  to  explain  his  deeper  feelings, 
especially  as  expressed  in  his  music,  but  invariably 
he  found  himself   groping  in   the  dark,   talking  in 


high-sounding  but  inadequate  generalities.  At  such 
times  he  accused  himself  of  "insincerity" ;  perhaps 
we  could  better  call  it  attitudinizing  to  cover  his 
own  vague  understanding.  Only  his  music  was 
"sincere"  —  that  is,  when  he  was  at  his  best  and 
satisfied  with  it,  as  in  the  "Pathetique."  He  wrote 
to  Davidoff,  to  whom  he  was  to  dedicate  the  sym- 
phony, "I  certainly  regard  it  as  quite  the  best  — 
and  especially  the  most  sincere  —  of  all  my  works. 
I  love  it  as  I  never  loved  any  one  of  my  musical 
offspring  before."  Here  is  a  case  where  the  artist 
can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot;  more 
clearly  even  than  he  consciously  knows  himself. 

The  final  impression  of  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony 
when  it  is  listened  to  without  preconceptions  is  any- 
thing but  pessimistic.  The  first  movement  and  the 
last,  which  are  the  key  movements  of  the  symphony, 
are  very  similar  in  plan.  The  duality  in  each  case 
consists  of  a  spare  and  desolate  theme  and  another 
of  sorrowful  cast  which  is  nevertheless  calm  and 
assuaging.  Each  theme  is  developed  independently 
in  separate  alternating  sections,  each  working  up 
into  an  agitated  form.  But  the  second  theme  has 
always  the  final  answer.  Each  movement  ends 
gently  with  a  gradual  and  peaceful  subsidence. 
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CONCERTO  FOR   PIANOFORTE 

NO.   1,  IN   B-FLAT  MINOR,  Op.  23 


By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Tchaikovsky  composed  his  first  piano  concerto  in  No- 
vember and  December,  1874,  and  completed  the  orchestra- 
tion in  the  following  February:  The  first  public  perform- 
ance was  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  October  25,  1875,  when 
Hans  von  Billow  was  the  soloist  and  B.  J.  Lang  the  con- 
ductor. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Music  Hall, 
Boston,  carried  this  announcement: 

"The  above  grand  composition  of  Tchaikovsky, 
the  most  eminent  Russian  maestro  of  the  present 
day,  completed  last  April  and  dedicated  by  its  au- 
thor to  Hans  von  Bulow,  has  never  been  per- 
formed, the  composer  himself  never  having  enjoyed 
an  audition  of  his  masterpiece.  To  Boston  is  re- 
served the  honor  of  its  initial  representation  and  the 
opportunity  to  impress  the  first  verdict  on  a  work  of 
surpassing  musical  interest." 

Billow  telegraphed  Tchaikovsky  the  news  of  the 
Concerto's  brilliant  success  in  Boston,  and  Tchai- 
kovsky spent  his  last  ready  cash  answering  the  mes- 
sage. The  performance  was  repeated  and  on  this 
occasion  the  Finale  was  encored.  Bulow  wrote  of 
this,    sending    press    clippings,    which    Tchaikovsky 


quoted  in  a  letter  to  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  which  he 
said:  "Think  of  the  healthy  appetite  these  Ameri- 
cans must  have :  each  time  Bulow  was  obliged  to  re- 
peat the  whole  Finale  of  my  concerto!  Nothing 
like  this  happens  in  our  country!" 

Bulow  wrote  from  New  York  of  an  even  greater 
success  in  that  city  under  Leopold  Damrosch.  "In 
fact,"  he  told  Klindworth,  "Tchaikovsky  has  be- 
come popular  in  New  York,  and  if  Jurgenson  were 
not  such  a  damned  jackass,  but  would  send  over  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  he 
could  do  a  lot  of  business.  Yesterday  a  woman 
actually  bought  the  score  of  Tchaikovsky's  sym- 
phony Op.  23  at  Schuberth's,  simply  because  there 
was  nothing  else  of  his  to  buy." 

Biilow  then  took  the  Concerto  across  Europe, 
London,  Berlin,  Wiesbaden,  for  example,  receiving 
pianist  and  concerto  with  real  fervor.  Outstanding 
performances  are  recorded  as  given  by  Sapellnikov 
in  London,  Tchaikovsky  conducting,  by  Siloti  in 
Prague,    Sauer   in    Dresden,    Rummel    in    Brussels. 

SEYMOUR  LIPKIN  was  born  in  Detroit  in  1927.  He 
attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  studied  piano  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  He  studied 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1942,  and  returning  in 
1946,  was  one  of  the  conducting  pupils  of  Dr.  Kous- 
sevitzky.  He  was  chosen  by  George  Szell  to  be  one  of 
two  apprentice  conductors  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  last 
season.  Last  spring  he  was  the  winner  of  the  Rachmaninoff 
Fund  national  Piano  Contest. 
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OUVERTURE  SOLENNELLE, 

"1812,"  Op.  49 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 


What  was  probably  the  first  performance  of  this  over- 
ture took  place  at  the  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition  at 
Moscow  on  August  20,   1882. 

The  overture  opens  with  a  Largo  upon  a  hymn 
first  heard  in  the  string  section,  which  has  been 
identified  as  a  Russian  melody,  "God  Preserve  Thy 
People."  Oboe  recitatives  and  rushing  passages 
for  the  strings  usher  in  the  music  of  battle  which, 
after  an  Andante  with  a  march-like  tune  set  forth  to 
an  accompaniment  of  military  drum  and  fanfares, 
breaks  forth  in  the  main  section  of  the  overture 
with  a  furious  Allegro  giusto.  This  may  be  as- 
sumed as  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Borodino. 
Fragments  of  the  "Marseillaise"  are  heard.  The 
introductory  hymn  returns,  proclaimed  by  the  whole 
orchestra  fortissimo. 
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To  MUSK  LoVerS  ...  who  are 

our  guests  our  sincere  thanks  for  your 
patronage.  To  the  hundreds  who  asked 
for  space  we  could  not  furnish,  our  sin- 
cere regrets. 

CURTIS  HOTEL  LENOX,  MASS. 
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Victor  Red  Seal  Records 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Music  Director 

Bach,  C.  P.  E.     Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S.     Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6, 

Suites  Nos.  2  and  3 
lleethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  2,  3,  8,  and  9;  Missa  Solemnis 
Berlioz     Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"    (Primrose)   Three 

Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The  Roman 

Carnival" 
Brahms     Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4;  Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 
Copland     "El   Salon  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring,"  "A 

Lincoln  Portrait" 
Debussy     "La    Mer,"    Sarabande,    "The    Afternoon    of    a 

Faun" 
Faure     "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 
Foote     Suite  for  Strings 
Grieg     "The  Last  Spring" 
Handel     Larghetto  (Concerto  No.  12),  Air  from  "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 
Harris     Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn     Symphonies   Nos.   94    ("Surprise")  ;    102    (B-flat) 
Khatchatourian     Piano  Concerto   (Kapell) 
Liadov     "The  Enchanted  Lake" 
Liszt     Mephisto  Waltz 
Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 
Moussorgsky     "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 
Mozart     Symphonies   in    A   major    (201);    E   flat    (184); 

C   major    (338),   Air  of  Pamina,   from   "The   Magic 

Flute"  (Dorothy  Maynor) 
Piston     Prelude  and  Allegro  (Organ:  E.  Power  Biggs) 
Prokofieff     Classical  Symphony;   Symphony  No.  5;  Violin 

Concerto  No.  2    (Heifetz);   "Lieutenant  Kije,"  Suite; 

"Love    for    Three    Oranges,"    Scherzo    and    March; 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf",  Suite  No.  2,  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
Rachmaninoff     "Isle  of  the  Dead";  "Vocalise" 
Ravel     "Daphnis   and   Chloe,"   Suite   No.  2    (new   record- 
ing), Rapsodie  Espagnole 
Rimsky-Korsakov     "The    Battle    of    Kerjenetz";     Dubin- 

ushka 
Schubert     "Unfinished"      Symphony      (new      recording)  ; 

Symphony  No.   5    "Rosamunde,"  Ballet  Music 
Schumann     Symphony  No.  1    ("Spring") 
Shostakovitch     Symphony  No.  9 

Sibelius     Svmphonies   Nos.    2    and    5;    "Pohjola's    Daugh- 
ter"; "Tapiola";  "Maiden  with  Roses" 
Strauss,  J.     Waltzes:  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 
Strauss,  R.     "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
Stravinsky     Capriccio     (Sanroma)  ;     Song    of    the    Volga 

Bargemen   (arrangement) 
Tchaikovsky     Symphonies    Nos.    4,    5,    6:    Waltz     (from 

String    Serenade)  ;     Overture    "Romeo    and    Juliet'  ; 

"Francesca  de  Rimini" 
Thompson     "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 
Vivaldi     Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 
Wagner     Good  Friday  Spell,  "Parsifal" 
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GREAT  BARRINGTON 

»>-»>->»HAS  YOUR  CHILD  TALENT  for  .  .  . 
Music,  Drama,  Dance,  Painting,  Writing,  Science? 

BROOKSIDE-IN-THE-BERKSHIRES 

is  a  year-around  school  especially  equipped  to  develop  his 
gifts  and  his  whole  personality.  Experienced,  highly- 
trained  faculty.  Standard  academic  training.  Prepara- 
tion for  college  or  specialized  school ;  terminal  courses. 
Healthful  living  on  beautiful  800-acre  campus;  private 
lakes,  gardens,  studios,  workshops.  All  sports.  Excur- 
sions. Wholesome  community  contacts.  Visitors  welcome. 
Co-ed.,  ages  6-18. 

Summer  Session.  Address:  Founded  1927 

Brookside  School,  Great  Harrington,  Mass.         Tel.  180-W 


HOTEL  MILLER 

GREAT  BARRINGTON 

Operating  Tap  Room  also  Grill 


SCOTT'S  INC. 

Wearing  Apparel  for  Men  and  Women 

McMULLEN  DRESSES  KNOX  HATS 

Palm  Beach,  Florida  Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 

GREAT  BARRINGTON 


LENOX 


BERKSHIRE  FARM  AGENCY 

Mrs.  Robert  Waite 

Farms,  Estates,  Acreage 

LEE  ROAD     :  :     LENOX,  MASS. 
Phone  238 


AA 


A.JLA.J.A 
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LENOX 


ANTIQUES- SHOW 

TOWN  HALL            LENOX,  MASS. 

♦       ♦       ♦ 

July  30th  -  August  14th  incl. 
(Closed  on  Sundays) 

Daily  11   A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

Management  Berkshire  Hills  Antiques  Inc. 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

A  modern  resort  offering  every  facility  for  relaxation, 
recreation  and  entertainment.  All  land  and  water  sports 
Saddle  horses.  Skiing.  Organized  day  and  evening  enter- 
tainment. Excellent  meals  —  individual  service.  Dancing 
nightly.  Ideal  resort  for  young  married  and  single  persons. 
American  plan.  Moderate  rates.  Write  for  Rate  Card 
and  Booklet,  LENOX,  MASS. 
Transient  Meals  Served  Phone  425 


LENOX  NATIONAL  BANK 

General  Banking  Service 

TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 


Phone  Lenox  57 

LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

RICHARD  E.  WHALEN,  Prop. 

S.  S.  Pierce  Wines  Our  Specialty 

1 
Beer     :     Ales     :     Legal  Beverages 

CHURCH  STREET     •     LENOX,  MASS. 


•     •     FOR  SALE     •     • 

The   Rollins  School  in  Lenox,  Mass. 

Adjacent  to  Tanglewood  on  West  St. 

Two  large  residences,  two  srriall  residences 

All  furnished.     Fully  equipped  theatre,  two  garages, 

Greenhouse,  31   acres 

Superb  view  of  Stockbridge  Bowl 

Inquire  your  broker  or  telephone  Lenox  41 


PITTSFIELD 


K.  O.  DAVIS  PIANO  SHOP 

Cable,  Jesse  French,  &  Krakauer  Spinets 

Solovox  —  The   instrument   with   the   organ   tone. 

Sheet  Music  —  Music  Books 

Piano   Tuning  and  Complete  Repair  Service 

"A   Piano  From  K.O.  is  O.K." 

125  Eagle  St.,  Pittsfield  Tel.  6753 


SHAPIRO    STUDIO 

Photographers 

HOME   PORTRAITURE  OUR   SPECIALTY 

51   NORTH  STREET     :     PITTSFIELD 

Telephone  2-7077 


TIFFT    BROTHERS 

Members  New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges 

Associate  Members  New  York  Curb 

Complete  Brokerage  and  Give  Up  Services 

100  North  Street 
Pittsfield,   Massachusetts 
Harry  B.  Johnson,  Resident  Manager 


"the  music  centre  of  the  Berkshires" 

SAMMY  VINCENT 

"everything  musical" 

47  North  Street  Pittsfield 

Headquarters  for    RCA     VICTOR  RECORDS 

RADIOS  —  TELEVISION 

healthfully  air-conditioned 


WOOD    BROS. 

Berkshire  County's  Oldest  Music  Store 
421   NORTH  ST.,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS.  Tel.  7478 

TELEVISION  —  Pianos  —  Radios  —  Records  — 
Phonographs  —  Sheet  Music  —  Schirmer  Library 


SHEFFIELD 


SHEFFIELD     INN 

Sheffield,  Massachusetts 
on  Route  No.  7 

Stuart  M.  Beard,  2nd,  Owner  and  Mgr. 
An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 


TYRINGHAM 


GEORGE    PICKEN 

TYRINGHAM  PAINTING  CLASS 
TYRINGHAM         :        MASS. 

July  —  August  —  September 

Individual  Instruction 

Telephone  Lee  419  W  1 
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The 
"Regency" 


RCA 


€fl 


and 

Mie  cttbHttaui&Aed 
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Television-Phonograph-Radio 

LIBERTY  MUSIC  SHOPS 

450  Madison  Avenue  at  50th  St.      •      795  Madison  Avenue  at  67th  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

228  East  Post  Road,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


For  the 

orchestra 

as  well  as  my 

own  use, 

the  Baldwin 

is  PERFECTION." 

SERGE 
KOUSSEVITZKY 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.        ^r        20  East  54th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


BALDWIN  •  ACROSONIC  -  HAMILTON  &  HOWARD  PIANOS 
THE  BALDWIN  ELECTRONIC  ORGAN 


2-48 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCH  ESTRA 


MUSIC      DIRECTOR. 
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AT   TANGLE  WOOD 
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The  Steinway] 

is  the] 

official  piano" 


s 


'teinway  .  .  .  instrument  of  the 

immortals  !     For  excellence  of 

workmanship,   resonance  of  tone,   responsiveness 

to  the  player's  touch,  and  durability  of  construction, 

the  Steinway,  from  the  smallest,  lowest  priced 

vertical,  to  the  Steinway  concert  grand,  the 

overwhelming  choice  of  concert  artists 

and  symphony  orchestras,  has  no  equal.     It  is 

the  recognized  standard  by  which  all  other 

pianos  are  judged.     It  is  the  best  .  .   . 

and  you  cannot  afford  anything  but  the  best. 

in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
new  Steinway  pianos  are  sold  ONLY  by 

M*StQinert&Sons 

Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  Boylston  St.,  Boston 

Branches  in  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Weliesley  Hills 


Arkansas  Philharmonic     — «-«— — < 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Chattanooga  Symphony 
Cleveland  Orchestra 

Columbus  Philharmonic 
Dallas  Symphony 
Detroit  Symphony 
Duluth  Civic  Symphony 

El  Paso  Symphony 
Ft.  Wayne  Symphony 
Harrisburg  Symphony 
Hollywood  Bowl,  Los  Angeles 
Houston  Symphony 

Indianapolis  Symphony 
Kansas  City  Symphony 
Los  Angeles  Symphony 
Louisville  Philharmonic 

Miami  Symphony 
Minneapolis  Symphony 
Nat.  Orchestral  Assoc,  of  N.Y. 
Nat.  Symphony,  Wash.,  D.C. 
New  Jersey  Symphony 

New  Orleans  Civic  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Portland  Symphony 
Robin  Hood  Dell  Concerts,  Phila. 
Rochester  Symphony 
St.  Louis  Symphony 
San  Antonio  Symphony 

Seattle  Symphony 
Stadium  Concerts,  N.  Y.  City 
Syracuse  Symphony 
Vancouver  Symphony 


./ 
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SEASON     1948 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

CONCERT    BULLETIN 

historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,   I948,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  Alvan  T.  Fuller  N.  Penrose  Hallowell  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  Roger  I.  Lee 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jerome  D.  Greene  Francis  W.  Hatch  Jacob  J.  Kaplan  Lewis  Perry 

Raymond  S.  Wilkins  Oliver  Wolcott 

Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 

Alan  J.  Blau  Bruce  Crane  George  W.  Edman  Lawrence  K.  Miller  Lester  Roberts 

George  P.  Clayson  Henry  W.  D wight  F.  Anthony  Hanlon  James  T.  Owens  Whitney  S.  Stoddard 

Robert  K.  Wheeler 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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JC  or  nearly  half  a  century  the  phonograph  has  been 
giving  fine  music  to  millions  of  people.  More  recently  the  radio  has  also 
brought  music  to  an  ever  widening  public. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  played  a  consistent  part  in 
these  developments.  It  was  the  first  full-sized  symphonic  organization  to 
make  records.  It  was  the  first  to  record  a  symphonic  work  in  its  entirety 
and  since  that  time  it  has  been  the  first  to  be  heard  in  two  of  the  most 
important  advances  in  the  art  of  recording.  On  the  air  it  has  the  longest 
broadcasting  season  of  any  orchestra  not  organized  expressly  for  radio. 

This  year,  the  thirtieth  of  its  association  with  RCA  Victor  records, 
the  orchestra  is  being  saluted  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  in  a 
very  special  way;  RCA  Victor  has  named  its  first  custom-made  radio- 
phonograph  "The  Berkshire"  after  the  festivals  at  Tanglewood.  1  have 
heard  this  instrument  and  find  it  unprecedented  in  the  fidelity  of  its 
performance. 

A  limited  edition  of  these  sets  is  to  be  offered  exclusively  on  a  sub- 
scription basis  to  benefit  the  scholarship  fund  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  potential  gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Each  purchaser 
of  "The  Berkshire"  under  this  subscription  plan  will  make  possible  a  full 
scholarship  for  some  deserving  music  student. 

The  Center,  I  have  emphasized  before,  is  not  merely  a  school  for 
advanced  study.  Its  purpose  is  greater  even  than  the  spiritual  and 
creative  growth  of  its  students,  important  as  that  is.  In  a  time  when 
men  seem  unable  to  find  a  common  contact  and  means  of  understanding 
each  other,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  its  fine  young  student  body 
are  dedicated  to  an  art  which,  more  than  any  other,  speaks  a  language 
accessible  to  all. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

cordially  invites  you  to  a  demons-tration  of  the  RCA  VICTOR 

BERKSHIRE  SERIES 

A  high  fidelity  radio-television  phonograph 


EXHIBITION     ROOM 
Main  Entrance   ::  Tanglewood 


Benefit,  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Scholarship  Fund 
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BERKSHIRE    F E S T I  V A L  .  .  .  E L E V E N T H     SEASON,     1948 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Tenth  Program 

Thursday  Evening,  August  12,  at  8:15 
Leonard  Bernstein  Conducting 

Moussorgsky "Une  Nuit  sur  le  Mont-Chauve"  ("A  Night  on 

Bald  Mountain"),  Orchestral  Fantasy 

Stravinsky  .  "Petrouchka,"  A  Burlesque  in  Four  Scenes 

People's  Fair  at  Shrovetide  At  the  Moor's 

At  Petrouchka's  People's  Fair  at  Shrovetide  (towards  evening) 

Piano  solo  .  .  .  LUKAS  FOSS 
INTERMISSION 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  47 

I.     Moderato  III.     Largo 

II.     Allegretto  IV.     Allegro  non  troppo 

BALDWINPIANO  VICTORREC  0»'r  D  S 


Berkshire  Festival 


Tanglewood,  1948 


Tenth  Program 

"UNE  NUIT  SUR  LE  MONT- 
CHAUVE"  ("A  Night  on  Bald  Moun- 
tain"): Fantasy  for  Orchestra:  post- 
humous WORK  COMPLETED  AND  ORCHES- 
TRATED BY  RlMSKY-KORSAKOV 

By  Modeste  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of 
Pskov,  on  March  21,  1839;  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  March 

28,  1881 


Moussorgsky's  piece,  after  its  several  revisions  and  the 
ultimate  editing  of  Rimsky-Korsakov,  had  its  first  perform- 
ance at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  in  St. 
Petersburg,  October  27,  1886,  Rimsky-Korsakov  conducting. 

Moussorgsky,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  still  a 
beginner  as  a  composer,  wrote  an  orchestral  piece  on 
the  general  style  of  Liszt's  "Danse  Macabre"  — 
music  which  had  much  intrigued  the  Russian  circle. 
Moussorgsky  then  worked  upon  a  setting  of  Meg- 
den's  drama  "The  Witch,"  and  his  music  was  to 
describe  "the  assembly  of  the  witches,  various  epi- 
sodes of  witchcraft,  the  pageant  of  all  the  sorcerers, 
and  a  finale,  the  witch  dance  and  homage  to  Satan." 
Moussorgsky  was  much  pleased  with  his  sketches, 


and  wrote  to  Balakirev  in  September,  1860,  saying: 
"It  may  be  possible  to  turn  out  something  very 
good."  But  Balakirev  was  cool  in  his  criticism,  and 
the  sketches  were  laid  away.  In  1867,  Moussorgsky 
reworked  the  music  with  the  intention  of  making 
it  into  a  fantasia  for  piano  and  orchestra,  which  he 
intended  to  call  "Midsummer  Eve."  In  the  year 
1871,  a  scheme  was  hatched  for  an  opera  "Mlada," 
to  be  composed  jointly  by  Cui,  Borodin,  Mous- 
sorgsky and  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Moussorgsky  was 
assigned  the  scene  of  the  Witches'  Sabbath  in  the 
second  act  ("The  Sacrifice  to  the  Black  Goat  on 
Bald  Mountain"),  and  again  he  brought  out  his 
sketches.  This  project  also  fell  through.  Again, 
when  he  was  at  work  upon  the  opera  "The  Fair  at 
Sorotchintzy,"  in  1877,  he  brought  forth  the  pet 
scherzo,  which  characteristically  he  was  forever  re- 
working but  never  finishing,  and  planned  to  intro- 
duce it  as  an  intermezzo  between  the  first  two  acts, 
representing  the  ghostly  nightmare  of  a  Ukrainian 
peasant.  But  neither  the  intermezzo  nor  the  opera 
itself  were  completed.  After  Moussorgsky's  death, 
Rimsky-Korsakov  undertook  the  rounding  out  of  "A 
Night  on  Bald  Mountain,"  together  with  other 
fragmentary  works  of  his  colleague. 

Moussorgsky,  in  his  last  version,  had  ended  the 
piece,  so  Rimsky-Korsakov  has  told  us  in  his  auto- 
biography, "with  the  chime  of  the  village  bells,  at 
which  the  demon  crew  vanish  in  terror.     The  quiet 
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passage  descriptive  of  dawn  was  founded  on  the 
theme  of  the  sleeping  youth,  who  had  had  the  fright- 
ful nightmare.  I  used  the  latest  reading  for  the 
close  of  the  work.  .  .  .  But  none  of  these  versions,  as 
a  whole,  was  suitable  for  publication  and  perform- 
ance. Consequently,  I  resolved  to  make  a  purely 
Orchestral  piece  from  Moussorgsky's  material  and 
did  my  utmost  to  keep  all  the  best  and  most  con- 
nected parts  without  change  and  to  put  in  as  little 
as  possible  of  my  own.  But  first  I  had  to  create  the 
form  into  which  Moussorgsky's  ideas  could  naturally 
fall.  It  was  a  hard  problem,  and  for  two  whole 
years  I  did  not  succeed  in  solving  it  satisfactorily.  I 
could  manage  neither  the  form,  nor  the  modula- 
tions, nor  the  orchestration." 

The  score  made  its  appearance  in  1886.  It  con- 
tains the  following  description : 

"Subterranean  sounds  of  unearthly  voices.  Ap- 
pearance of  the  Spirits  of  Darkness,  followed  by 
that  of  the  god  Chernobog.  Glorification  of 
Chernobog,  and  celebration  of  the  Black  Mass. 
Witches'  Sabbath.  At  the  height  of  the  orgies,  the 
bell  of  the  little  village  church  is  heard  from  afar. 
The  Spirits  of  Darkness  are  dispersed.     Daybreak." 


"PETROUCHKA,"  A  Burlesque  in 
Four  Scenes 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born   at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,   1882 


The  ballet  "Petrouchka:  Scenes  burlesques  en  4  Tab- 
leaux," scenario  by  Igor  Stravinsky  and  Alexandre  Benois, 
was  first  produced  at  the  Chatelet,  in  Paris,  June  13,  1911, 
by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge  de  Diaghilev. 

Portions  of  this  ballet,  such  as  the  third  scene 
(the  domain  of  the  puppet  Moor),  and  the  final 
tragedy  of  Petrouchka  at  the  very  end,  are  usually 
omitted  in  concert  performances.  The  present  per- 
formance will  include  the  entire  score.  As  indicated 
in  the  full  score,  the  scenes  are  as  follows: 

Scene  I.     Fete  populaire  de  la  Semaine  Grasse. 

Introduction.  A  group  of  drinkers  pass  dancing  by 
—  An  old  man  on  a  platform  engages  the  crowd  — 
An  organ  grinder  appears  with  a  dancer  —  He  be- 
gins to  play  —  The  dancer  performs,  marking  the 
beat  with  a  triangle  —  The  organ  grinder,  while 
continuing  to  turn  his  handle,  plays  a  cornet  —  At 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stage  a  music  box  begins  and 
another  dancer  performs  —  They  cease  —  The  old 
man  resumes — A  merrymaking  crowd  passes — Two 
drummers  draw  attention  to  the  little  theatre  — 
The  old  showman  appears  before  it  and  plays  his 
flute  —  The  curtain  of  the  little  theatre  is  drawn 
and  the  crowd  perceives  three  puppets :  Petrouchka, 
a  Moor,  and  a  Ballerina  —  The  showman's  flute 
gives  them  life  —  Russian  Dance  —  All  three  begin 
to  dance,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  public. 


BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

William  Miles,  Director 

♦  ♦      ♦ 

SEVENTEENTH  SEASON 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

Week  of  July  19th 

OSCAR  KARLWEIS  in 
"/  Like  It  Here" 


Week  of  July  26th 
FLORENCE  REED  in 
"The  Torchbearers" 


Week  of  August  2nd 

KATHARINE  ALEXANDER  in 
"Little  Women" 


Week  of  August  9th 

PEGGY  WOOD  in 

'Ned  McCobb's  Daughter 


Season  continues  through  September  4th 

Nightly  (except  Sunday)   at  8:45 
$2.94,  $1.80  Tax  incl. 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2:30 
$1.80  and  $1.20  Tax  incl. 

For  Reservations  write  Box  Office  or 
Phone  Stockbridge  46o  or  4.61 
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Westleigh  Inn 


LITCHFIELD 


CONNECTICUT 


In  Historic  Old  Litchfield 
"The  Williamsburg  of  the  North" 

A  New  England  Byword  for  Delightful  Dining  or  for 
Restful  Holidays 

• 
A  friendly  year-round  resort  whose  high  extensive  grounds 
command   a  beautiful   view  of  the  Litchfield   Hills. 

• 
Convenient  to  excellent  Swimming,  Riding,  Golf,  Tennis, 
Summer  Theatres,  Boating,  Skiing  and  Ice-Boating. 

• 
Distinctive  Guest  Accommodations  with  Private  Baths  and 
full  Telephone  Service. 

Open  Every  Day  —  Special  Winter  Rates 
Reservations  —  Telephone  705 


THE  CARRIAGE  HOUSE  AT  WESTLEIGH 

Dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts,  It 
offers  for  sale  Articles  both  Old  and  New,  designed  and 
executed  by  Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  New  England, 
together  with  unique  and  exotic  herbs  and  foods. 


Scene  II.  "Chez  Petrouchka."  The  door  of 
Petrouchka's  room  opens  suddenly;  a  foot  kicks  him 
on  stage;  Petrouchka  falls  and  the  door  slams  — 
Maledictions  of  Petrouchka  —  The  Ballerina  enters 

—  Despair  of  Petrouchka. 

Scene  III.  "Chez  le  Maure."  The  Moor  dances 

—  Dance  of  the  Ballerina  (Cornet  in  her  hand)  — 
Waltz  (the  Ballerina  and  the  Moor)  —  The  Moor 
and  the  Ballerina  listen  —  Petrouchka  appears  — 
Quarrel  of  the  Moor  and  Petrouchka ;  the  Ballerina 
disappears  —  The  Moor  pushes  Petrouchka  out. 

Scene  IV.  Fete  populaire  de  la  Semaine  Grasse 
(vers  le  soir). 

Nurses'  Dance  —  Enter  a  peasant  with  a  bear  — 
The  crowd  separates  —  The  peasant  plays  the  hand 
organ  —  The  bear  walks  on  his  hind  legs  —  There 
appears  a  rakish  holiday  merchant  with  two  gypsies 

—  He  tosses  bank  notes  among  the  crowd  —  The 
gypsies  dance  while  he  plays  the  accordion  —  Dance 
of  the  coachmen  and  grooms  —  The  nurses  dance 
with  the  coachmen  and  grooms  —  The  masqueraders 

—  A  masker  dressed  as  a  devil  incites  the  crowd  to 
fool  with  him  —  Altercation  of  maskers  dressed  as 
goat  and  pig  —  The  crowd  joins  the  maskers. 

SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  Op.  47 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 
Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Shostakovitch  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  for  perform- 
ance in  celebration  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
Republic  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  first  of  a  series  of  per- 
formances was   given   at   Leningrad,   November   21,    1937. 

The  Fifth  Symphony  is  conceived,  developed  and 
scored  for  the  most  part  with  great  simplicity.  The 
themes  are  usually  melodic  and  long-breathed  in 
character.  The  manipulation  of  voices  is  plastic, 
but  never  elaborate.  The  composer  tends  to  present 
his  material  in  the  pure  medium  of  the  string  choirs, 
notably  in  the  opening  and  slow  movements,  where 
wind  color  and  sonority  are  gradually  built  up.  The 
first  movement  and  the  last  gain  also  in  intensity  as 
they  unfold  by  a  gradual  increase  of  tempo  through- 
out, effected  by  continual  metronomic  indications. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  intervallic 
theme,  stated  antiphonally  between  the  low  and 
high  strings.  From  it  there  grows  a  theme  (violins) 
in  extensive,  songful  periods.  The  development  is 
in  the  nature  of  melodic  transformation.  The  first 
theme  returns  in  horns  and  trumpets,  and  subsides 
to  the  gentle  voice  of  the  violins,  over  a  characteristic 
triple  rhythmic  figure.  As  the  tempo  quickens,  the 
rhythms  tighten  and  become  more  propulsive,  while 
the  melody,  sounding  from  the  brass  choir,  becomes 
exultant  in  animation.  The  recapitulation  suddenly 
restores  the  initial  slow  tempo  as  the  first  theme  is 
repeated  by  the  orchestra  in  unison,  largamente.  The 
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fortissimo  strings  and  deep  brass  give  way  to  a 
gentler  reminiscent  mood,  as  the  wood-wind  voices, 
here  first  fully  exploited,  bring  the  movement  to  a 
close. 

The  second  movement  is  in  the  historical  scherzo 
form  with  clear  traces  in  the  course  of  the  music  of 
the  traditional  repeats,  trio  section  and  da  capo. 
The  themes  are  in  the  triple  time  of  the  Austrian 
handler,  from  which,  in  the  past,  scherzos  have 
sprung.  The  slow  movement,  like  the  first,  is  one 
of  gradual  melodic  growth,  from  string  beginnings. 
The  theme,  too,  is  reminiscent  of  the  first  theme  in 
the  opening  movement.  The  individual  voices  of  the 
wood  wind  enter,  and  the  tension  increases  as  the 
strings  give  a  tremolo  accompaniment,  and  sing  once 
more,  muted  and  in  the  high  register.  The  move- 
ment attains,  at  its  climax,  an  impressive  sonority 
without  the  use  of  a  single  brass  instrument. 

The  finale,  in  rondo  form,  devolves  upon  a 
straightforward  and  buoyant  march-like  rhythm  and 
a  theme  unmistakably  Russian  in  suggestion.  There 
is  a  slow  section  in  which  the  characteristic  triple 
rhythm  of  the  first  movement  reappears.  The  first 
theme  of  that  movement  is  treated  by  the  violin  solo 
with  fresh  melodic  development.  There  is  a  con- 
stant increase  in  tempo  as  the  conclusion  is  ap- 
proached. 


LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  (born  in  Lawrence,  Massa- 
chusetts, August  25,  1 91 8)  attended  the  Boston  Latin  School 
and  then  Harvard  College,  graduating  in  1939.  He 
studied  piano  with  Helen  Coates,  and  later  Heinrich  Geb- 
hard.  He  was  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Phila- 
delphia for  two  years,  where  he  studied  conducting  with 
Fritz  Reiner,  orchestration  with  Randall  Thompson,  and 
piano  with  Isabella  Vengerova.  At  the  first  two  sessions 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  was 
accepted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  his  conducting  class. 
Mr.  Bernstein  returned  as  his  assistant  in  conducting  in 
the  third  year  of  the  School,  1942,  and  has  been  on  the 
faculty  in  the  same  capacity  since  194.6.  In  the  season 
1943-44,  he  was  assistant  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society.  He  has  appeared  with 
many  orchestras  as  guest  conductor,  having  first  conducted 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  January  28,  1944  He 
has  written  a  symphony,  "Jeremiah,"  and  the  ballets 
"Fancy  Free"  and  "Facsimile",  and  the  Broadway  musical 
"On  the  Town."  In  1945  he  became  director  of  the  New 
York  City  Symphony.  He  has  conducted  European  orches- 
tras as  guest  during  the  last  three  summers.  During  the 
past  May  he  conducted  orchestras  in  Munich.  Milan, 
Budapest,  Vienna,  and  Paris;  in  June  he  conducted  at 
Scheveningen,  Holland. 

Public  Rehearsals 

The  public  will  be  admitted  to  the  remaining 
Saturday  morning  rehearsal  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  Shed,  August  14.  The  admission 
fee  will  be  $1,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the 
Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra  members.  Each 
rehearsal  begins  at  10  A.M.  promptly. 
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Debussy 


"La  Damoiselle  Elue,"  Lyric  Poem 

for  Women's  Chorus,  Solo  Voices,  and  Orchestra  (after 
"The  Blessed  Damozel,"  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti) 


Soloists  .  .  .  Ellen  Faull,  Soprano     :    Eunice  Alberts,  Contralto 


INTERMISSION 


Brahms A  German  Requiem,  for  Solo  Voices, 

Chorus  and  Orchestra,  Op.  45 

I.  Chorus  V.  Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus 

II.  Chorus  VI.  Baritone  Solo  and  Chorus 

III.  Baritone  Solo  and  Chorus  VII.  Chorus 

IV.  Chorus 

Soloists  .  .  .  Frances  Yeend,  Soprano     :     James  Pease,  Bass 

FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
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Eleventh  Program 

"LA  DAMOISELLE  ELUE" 

(After     Dante     Gabriel     Rossetti's     "The 

Blessed  Damozel")  Lyric  Poem  for  Women's 

Chorus,  Solo  Soprano  and  Contralto  Voices, 

and  Orchestra 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22, 
1862;  died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


Debussy  composed  "La  Damoiselle  £lue"  in  1887.  It 
was  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale  in 
the  Salle  Erard,  Paris,  April  8,  1893. 


La  demoiselle  elue  s'appuyait 

Sur  la  barriere  d'or  du  del; 
Ses  yeux  etaient  plus  profonds 

Que  I'abime  des  eaux  calmes  au  soir. 
Elle  avait  trois  lys  a  la  main 

Et  sept  etoiles  dans  les  cheveux. 

Sa  robe  flottante  n'etait  point 

Ornee  de  fleurs  brodees, 
Mais  d'une  rose  blanche,  present  de  Marie 

Pour  le  divin  service  justement  portee; 
Ses_  cheveux,  qui  tombaient  le  long  des  ses  epaules, 

JEtaient  jaunes  comme  le  ble  mur. 


Autour  d'elle,  des  amants, 

Nowvellement  reunis, 
Repetaient  pour  toujours,  entre  eux, 

Leurs  nouveaux  noms  d'extase; 
Et  les  ames  qui  montaient  a  Dieu, 

Passaient  pres  d'elle  comme  de  fines  flammes. 

Alors,  elle  s'inclina  de  nouveau, 

Et  se  pencha  en  dehors  du  charme  encerclant, 
Jusqu'a  ce  que  son  sein  eut  echauffe 

La  barriere  sur  laquelle  elle  s'appuyait, 
Et  que  les  lys  gisent  comme  endormis 

Le  long  de  son  bras  etendu. 

Le  soleil  avait  disparu,  la  lune  annelee 

£tait  comme  une  petite  plume 
Flottant  au  loin  dans  I'espace; 

Et  voila  qu'elle  parla  a  tr avers  Pair  calme. 
Sa  voix  etait  pareille  a  celle  des  etoiles 

Lorsqu'elles  chantent  en  choeur. 

"Je  voudrais  qu'il  jut  dejd  pres  de  moi, 

Car  il  viendra. 
N'ai-je  pas  prie  dans  le  Ciel?  Sur  terre, 

Seigneur,  Seigneur,  n'a-t-il  pas  prie? 
Deux  prieres  ne  sont-elles  pas  une  force  parfaite: 

Et  pourquoi  m'effrairais-je? 

" Lor squ' autour  de  sa  tete  s'attachera  I'aureole, 
Et  qu'il  aura  revetu  sa  robe  blanche, 

Je  le  prendrai  par  la  main  et  j'irai  avec  lui 
Aux  sources  de  lumiere; 

Nous  y  entrerons  comme  dans  un  courant, 
Et  nous  y  baignerons  a  la  face  de  Dieu. 


"La  Damoiselle  Elue"  could  be  called  Debussy's 
first  score  conceived  in  a  clear  apprehension  of  its 
subject  and  without  obvious  indebtedness  to  one 
style  or  another.  The  pre-Raphaelites  had  plainly 
influenced  the  "symbolist"  circle  in  Paris,  with 
which  the  young  Debussy  was  closely  allied.  The 
naive  religious  fervor  of  Rossetti  never  found  a  true 
response  among  the  pagan  impressionists  in  Paris. 
"The  Blessed  Damozel"  was  one  of  Rossetti's  earli- 
est, having  been  written  in  1848  and  published  two 
years  later  in  the  pre-Raphaelite  magazine,  "The 
Germ."  Sarrazin's  translation,  in  unmetrical  and 
unrhymed  French,  could  not  preserve  Rossetti's 
special  antique  simplicity,  his  manner  of  naivete; 
yet  something  of  this  was  caught  by  Debussy  in  the 
pure  and  delicate  colors  of  his  handling  of  the  poem 
and  his  prosody,  adroit  and  just,  was  prophetic  of 
the  masterly  conception  of  the  French  language  in 
musical  terms  in  "Pelleas"  to  come. 

Chorus  : 

The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 

From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven; 
Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 

Of  waters  stilled  at  even; 
She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand, 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

Her  robe,  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem, 

No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn, 
But  a  white  rose  of  Mary's  gift, 

For  service  meetly  worn ; 
Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 

Was  yellow  like  ripe  corn. 

The  Narrator: 

Around  her,  lovers,  newly  met 

'Mid  deathless  love's  acclaims, 
Spoke  evermore  among  themselves 

Their  heart-remembered  names; 
And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God 

Went  by  her  like  thin  flames. 

And  still  she  bowed  herself  and  stooped 

Out  of  the  circling  charm; 
Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 

The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm, 
And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 

Along  her  bended  arm. 

The  sun  was  gone  now;  the  curled  moon 

Was  like   a   little   feather 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf ;  and  now 

She  spoke  through  the  still  weather. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 

Had  when  they  sang  together. 

The  Damozel: 

"I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me, 

For  he  will  come,"  she  said. 
Have  I  not  pray'd  in  Heaven? — on  earth 

Lord,  Lord,  has  he  not  pray'd? 
Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  strength? 

And  shall  I  feel  afraid? 

"When  round  his  head  the  aureole  clings, 

And  he  is  clothed  in  white, 
I'll  take  his  hand  and  go  with  him 

To  the  deep  wells  of  light; 
As  unto  a  stream  we  will  step  down, 

And  bathe  there  in  God's  sight. 
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"Nous  nous  reposerons  tous  deux  a  I'ombre 

De  ce  vivant  et  mystique  arbre 
Dans  le  feuillage  secret  duquel  on  sent  parfois 

La  presence  de  la  colombe, 
Pendant  que  chaque  feuille,  touchee  par  ses  plumes, 

Dit  son  nom  distinctement. 

"Tous  deux  nous  chercherons  les  bosquets 

Ou  trone  Dame  Marie 
Avec  ses  cinq  servantes,  dont  les  noms 

Sont  cinq  douces  symphonies: 
Cecile,  Blanchelys,  Madeleine, 

Marguerite  et  Roselys. 

"II  craindra  peut-etre  et  restera  muet; 

Alors,  je  poserai  ma  joue  contre  la  sienne, 
Et  lui  parlerai  de  notre  amour, 

Sans  confusion  ni  faiblesse, 
Et  la  Chere  Mere  approwvera  mon  orgueil, 

Et  me  laissera  parler. 

"Elle  mime  nous  amenera  la  main  dans  la  main 

A  Celui  autour  duquel  toutes  les  ames  s'agenouil- 
lent, 
Les  innombrables  tetes  clair  rangees 

Inclinees,  avec  leurs  aureoles. 
Et  les  anges  venus  a  notre  rencontre  chanteront, 

S'accompagnant    de    leurs    guitares    et    de    leurs 

citoles. 

"Alors  je  demanderai  au  Christ,  Notre  Seigneur, 
Cette  grande  faveur,  pour  lui  et  moi, 

Seulement  de  vivre  comme  autrefois  sur  terre; 
Dans  I' Amour; 

Et  d'etre  pour  toujours,  comme  alors  pour  un  temps, 
Ensemble,  moi  et  lui." 

Elle  regarda,  preta  I'oreille  et  dit, 
D'une  voix  moins  triste  que  douce: 

"Tout  ceci  sera  quand  il  viendra." 

Elle  se  tut: 

La  lumiere  tressaillit  de  son  cote, 
Remplie  d'un  fort  vol  d'anges  horizontal. 

Ses  yeux  prierent,  elle  sourit; 

Mais  bientot  leur  sentier  devint  vague 
Dans  les  spheres  distantes. 

Alors,  elle  jeta  ses  bras  le  long 

Des  barrieres  d'or. 
Et  posant  son  visage  entre  ses  mains, 

Pleura. 


"We  two  will  lie  i'  the  shadow  of 

That  living  mystic  tree 
Within  whose  secret  growth  the  Dove 

Is  sometimes  felt  to  be, 
While  every  leaf  that  His  plumes  touch 

Saith  His  Name  audibly. 

"We  two,"  she  said,  "will  seek  the  groves 

Where  the  lady  Mary  is, 
With  her  five  handmaidens,  whose  names 

Are  five  sweet  symphonies, 
Cecily,  Gertrude,  Magdalen, 

Margaret  and  Rosalys. 

"He  shall  fear,  haply,  and  be  dumb: 

Then  will  I  lay  my  cheek 
To  his,  and  tell  about  our  love, 

Not   once   abashed   or   weak: 
And  the  dear  Mother  will  approve 

My  pride,  and  let  me  speak. 

"Herself  shall  bring  us,  hand  in  hand. 

To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 
Kneel,  the  clear-ranged  unnumbered  heads 

Bowed  with  their  aureoles: 
And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 

To  their  citherns  and  citoles. 


"There  will  I  ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 
Thus  much   for  him  and  me:  — 

Only  to  live  as  once  on  earth 
With  Love,  only  to  be, 

As  then  awhile,  for  ever  now 
Together,  I  and  he." 

Chorus  : 

She  gazed  and  listened  and  then  said, 
Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild,  — 

The  Damozel: 

"All  this  is  when  he  comes." 

Chorus  : 

She  ceased. 

The  light  thrilled  towards  her,  fill'd 
With  angels  in  strong  level  flight. 

Her  eyes  prayed  and  she  smil'd. 
(I  saw  her  smile.)    But  soon  their  path 

Was  vague  in  distant  spheres: 

The  Narrator: 

And  then  she  cast  her  arms  along 

The  golden  barriers, 
And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands, 

And  wept.    (I  heard  her  tears.) 
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THE  TALE  OF 

tanglewood 

By  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 

"The  pen  of  Mark  Howe  evokes  with  indefinable 
charm  memories  of  Tanglewood ...  its  legendary 
fascination  and  historic  background  .  . .  the  won- 
der and  beauty  of  the  Tanglewood  of  our  day." 
— From  the  Introduction  by  serge  koussevitzky. 

Illustrated.     $2.50 

At  the  Festival  and  at  all  bookstores  •  THE 
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The  'Berkshires: 

THE  PURPLE  HILLS 

A  new  volume  in 

THE  AMERICAN  MOUNTAIN  SERIES 

edited  by  Roderick  Peattie 

"This  handsome,  well  illustrated  book  is  a  mine 
of  information  about  one  of  the  loveliest  sections 
of  the  United  States." — N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Book  Review.    Magnificent  illustrations.     $5.00 
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A  GERMAN  REQUIEM,  for  Soli, 
Chorus,  and  Orchestra  Op.  45 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833  ;  died  in  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897 


Ein  deutsclies  Requiem  was  first  performed  as  a  complete 
work  at  the  Cathedral  in  Bremen,  April  10,  1868.  The 
text  was  chosen  by  the  composer  from  various  parts  of  the 
Lutheran  Bible. 

Brahms  was  thirty-three  when  he  completed  his 
German  Requiem  —  an  earnest  young  composer, 
who,  though  loudly  championed  in  certain  quarters, 
had  as  yet  acquired  neither  a  beard  nor  general  fame. 
But  it  did  not  take  Germany,  land  of  Singing  Socie- 
ties, long  to  find  out  that  he  had  produced  a  splen- 
did score,  which  made  a  profound  impression  and 
soon  went  the  rounds  of  German-speaking  towns. 

Here  was  another  case  of  complete  achievement 
of  a  medium,  matched  with  that  reflective,  inward 
mood  which  showed  Brahms'  stiller  pools  to  be  his 
deepest.  Some  have  tried  to  prove,  by  the  date  of 
its  composition,  that  Brahms  was  moved  by  the  death 
of  his  mother,  others  that  Robert  Schumann's  death, 
which  certainly  profoundly  affected  him,  was  the 
motive  cause.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  personal  music, 
transcending  ritual  and  sect,  albeit  so  thoroughgoing 


a  North  German  as  Brahms  could  scarcely  have  com- 
posed religious  music  entirely  free  of  Protestant  im- 
plications. The  century  shows  no  great  choral  work 
so  innocent  of  the  sensational.  The  prevailing  mood 
is  gently  elegiac,  with  a  quiet  but  entirely  convinc- 
ing affirmation  of  faith. 

I. 
Chorus  :  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they 
shall  have  comfort.  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap 
in  joy.  Who  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  and  beareth 
precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  return  with  rejoicing, 
and  bring  his  sheaves  with  him.  Blessed  are  they 
that  mourn  for  they  shall  have  comfort. 

II. 

Chorus  :  Behold,  all  flesh  is  as  the  grass,  and  all 
the  goodliness  of  man  is  as  the  flower  of  grass:  For 
lo,  the  grass  with'reth,  and  the  flower  thereof  decay- 
eth.  Now,  therefore,  be  patient,  O  my  brethren, 
unto  the  coming  of  Christ.  See  how  the  husband- 
man waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth,  and 
hath  long  patience  for  it,  until  he  receive  the  early 
and  the  latter  rain.    So  be  ye  patient. 

Behold,  all  flesh  is  as  the  grass,  and  all  the  good- 
liness of  man  is  as  the  flower  of  grass;  For  lo,  the 
grass  with'reth,  and  the  flower  thereof  decayeth. 
Albeit  the  Lord's  word  endureth  forevermore. 

The  redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall  return  again,  and 
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come  rejoicing  unto  Zion;  joy  everlasting  shall  be 
upon  their  heads;  joy  and  gladness  —  these  shall  be 
their  portion,  and  tears  and  sighing  shall  flee  from 
them. 

III. 

Baritone  Solo  and  Chorus:  Lord,  make  me 
to  know  the  measure  of  my  days  on  earth,  to  con- 
sider my  frailty,  that  I  must  perish.  Surely,  all  my 
days  here  are  as  an  handbreadth  to  Thee,  and  my 
lifetime  is  as  naught  to  Thee. 

Solo:  Verily,  mankind  walketh  in  a  vain  show, 
and  their  best  state  is  vanity.  Man  passeth  away 
like  a  shadow,  he  is  disquieted  in  vain,  he  heapeth  up 
riches,  and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them. 

Chorus  :  Verily,  mankind  walketh  in  a  vain 
show,  and  their  best  state  is  vanity. 

Solo:    Now,  Lord,  O,  what  do  I  wait  for? 

Chorus:  Now,  Lord,  what  do  I  wait  for?  My 
hope  is  in  Thee.  But  the  righteous  souls  are  in  the 
hand  of  God,  nor  pain  nor  grief  shall  nigh  them 
come. 

IV. 

Chorus:  How  lovely  is  Thy  dwelling-place,  O 
Lord  of  Hosts !  For  my  soul,  it  longeth,  yea,  faint- 
eth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord ;  my  soul  and  body 
crieth  out,  for  the  living  God.  Blest  are  they  that 
dwell  within  Thy  house ;  they  praise  Thy  name  ever- 
more.    How  lovely  is  Thy  dwelling-place. 


Soprano  Solo:  Ye  now  are  sorrowful,  howbeit, 
ye  shall  again  behold  me,  and  your  heart  shall  be 
joyful,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you. 

Chorus:  Yea,  I  will  comfort  you,  as  one  whom 
his  own  mother  comforteth. 

Solo  :  Look  upon  me ;  ye  know  that  for  a  little 
time,  labor  and  sorrow  were  mine,  but  at  the  last  I 
have  found  comfort. 

Chorus  :  Yea,  I  will  comfort  you. 

VI. 

Chorus:  Here  on  earth  have  we  no  continuing 
place,  howbeit,  we  seek  one  to  come. 

Baritone  Solo  and  Chorus:  Lo,  I  unfold  unto 
you  a  mystery.  We  shall  not  all  sleep  when  He 
cometh,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet. 

For  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall 
be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed. 

Solo:  Then  what  of  old  was  written,  the  same 
shall  be  brought  to  pass. 

Chorus  :  For  death  shall  be  swallowed  in  victory, 
yea  in  victory!  Grave,  where  is  thy  triumph? 
Death,  O  where  is  thy  sting? 

Worthy  art  Thou  to  be  praised,  Lord  of  honor 
and  might,  for  Thou  hast  earth  and  heaven  created, 
and  for  Thy  good  pleasure  all  things  have  their 
being  and  were  created. 
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Recording  exclusively  for  RCA  Victor,  they  bring  you  a  wealth  of  their 
greatest  performances  for  encore  after  encore!  Among  them: 

•  "Jeremiah"  Symphony  — Bernstein.  The  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orches 
Bernstein,  Conductor,  with  Nan  Merriman,  Soloist.  Album  DM-1026, 

•  Francesco  da  Rimini,  Op.  32— Tchaikovsky.  Serge  Koussevitzky  condi 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Album  DM-1179,  $4.75. 

•  Mass  in  B  Minor— Bach.  Robert  Shaw  conducting  the  RCA  Victor  Ch 
Orchestra.  Vol.  No.  1,  DM-1145,  $12.25;  Vol.  No.  2,  DM-1146,  $11. 

Prices  include  Federal  excise  tax  and  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.   ("DM"  c| 
also  available  in  manual  sequence,  $1   extra.) 
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out unit.  Rich  tone  of  the  "Golden  Throat."  AM,  short  wave, 
FM  radio.  Plays  up  to  12  records  automatically.  "Silent 
Sapphire"  permanent  pick-up.  AC.  Victrola  612V4.  ("Vic- 
trola"— T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off 
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LIME  ROCK,  CONN. 

Just  off  Route  7  —  now  the  Studio  of 

M.  WALLACH 

(of  Munich) 

Hand  block  printed  Linens: 
table    sets,    runners,    material    for 
draperies. 

Bags  —  Dress  materials  —  Aprons 
Peasant  Skirts. 
European  Pottery. 

Open  All  Year 


Invitation 
TO  YOU! 


Throughout  the  year  our  herbs,  herb-flavored  sauces, 
piquant  seasonings,  and  wine  vinegars  make  friends  with 
you  in  your  kitchens  all  over  the  country.  In  the  summer, 
many  of  you  visit  our  section  of  New  England. 

Now,  we  would  like  to  meet  you  per- 
sonally and  show  you  the  fragrant 
acres    where    your    herbs    are    grown. 


We  would  like  you  to  see  the  old 
Victorian  manor  house  which  has  be- 
come the  HOUSE  OF  HERBS. 


Between  2  and  5  o'clock,  there'll  be 
tastings  of  a  few  tantalizing  tid-bits. 


Come,  Savor  the  Flavor  at  the 

, 'HOUSE    OF    HERBS s 

Route  44  —  Salisbury,  Conn. 
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VII. 

Chorus:  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth,  Saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
rest  from  their  labors,  and  that  their  works  follow 
after  them. 


ROBERT  LAWSON  SHAW  was  born  in  Red  Bluff, 
California,  April  30,  191 6.  Graduating  from  Pomona  Col- 
lege in  Claremont,  California,  he  went  to  New  York  City 
in  1938  to  form  a  radio  glee  club  for  Fred  Waring,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  his  induction  into  the  Navy  in 
the  spring  of  1945.  During  these  years  he  also  trained 
choruses  for  the  Aquacade  at  the  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Expositions,  "Carmen  Jones,"  "Laughing  Room  Only," 
and  "Seven  Lively  Arts."  It  was  in  1941  that  he  formed 
the  Collegiate  Chorale,  an  amateur  chorus  which  has  given 
many  concerts  in  New  York,  introducing  new  works,  some 
of  which  it  had  commissioned,  and  performing  large  choral 
works  of  the  past.  The  Collegiate  Chorale  has  also  assisted 
the  principal  orchestras  of  New  York,  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  as  well.  Mr.  Shaw  has  conducted  the 
CBS,  ABC  and  NBC  Symphony  Orchestras  as  guest  in 
broadcast  performances.  He  is  director  of  choral  music 
for  RCA  Victor.  He  became  director  of  choral  activities 
for  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  in  1946. 

For  two  summers  past,  Mr.  Shaw  has  been  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  preparing  the 
Festival  Chorus  for  performances  at  the  Festival  concerts. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


Twelfth  Program 

Sunday  Afternoon,  August  15,  at  3:30 


Beethoven 


I.     Allegro  con  brio 
II.     Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 


.   Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major, 
"Eroica,"  Op.  55 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


Sibelius 

I.     Allegretto 
II.     Tempo  andante,  ma  rubato 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

III.  jVivacissimo;  Lento  e  suave 

IV.  (Finale:  Allegro  moderato 


BALDWIN        PIANO 


VICTOR       RECORDS 
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Twelfth  Program 

SYMPHONY  NO.  3  in  E-FLAT, 
"EROICA,"  Op.  55 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1 802-1 804,  the  Third  Symphony 
was  first  performed  at  a  private  concert  in  the  house  of 
Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804,  the  com- 
poser conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the 
Theater  an  der  JVien,  April  7,  1805. 

Those  who  have  listened  to  the  Eroica  Symphony 
have  been  reminded,  perhaps  too  often,  that  the 
composer  once  destroyed  in  anger  a  dedication  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.     The  music,  as  one  returns  to 


it  in  the  course  of  succeeding  years,  seems  to  look 
beyond  Napoleon,  as  if  it  really  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  man  who  once  fell  short  of  receiving 
a  dedication.  Sir  George  Grove  once  wrote: 
"Though  the  Eroica  was  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte,  it 
is  as  much  a  portrait  of  Beethoven  himself  —  but 
that  is  the  case  with  everything  he  wrote."  Sir 
George's  second  remark  was  prophetic  of  the  present 
point  of  view.  His  first  statement  represented  an 
assumption  generally  held  a  half  century  ago,  but 
now  more  seldom  encountered. 

The  concept  of  heroism  which  plainly  shaped  this 
symphony,  and  which  sounds  through  so  much  of 
Beethoven's  music,  would  give  no  place  to  a  self- 
styled  "Emperor"  who  was  ambitious  to  bring  all 
Europe  into  vassalage,  and  ready  to  crush  out  count- 
less lives  in  order  to  satisfy  his  ambition.  If  the 
"Eroica"  had  ever  come  to  Napoleon's  attention, 
which  it  probably  did  not,  its  inward  nature  would 
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have  been  quite  above  his  comprehension  —  not  to 
speak,  of  course,  of  musical  comprehension.  Its  sug- 
gestion is  of  selfless  heroes,  those  who  give  their  lives 
to  overthrow  tyrants  and  liberate  oppressed  peoples. 
Egmont  was  such  a  hero,  and  so  was  Leonore.  The 
motive  that  gave  musical  birth  to  those  two  charac- 
ters also  animated  most  of  Beethoven's  music,  vary- 
ing in  intensity,  but  never  in  kind.  It  grew  from 
the  thoughts  and  ideals  that  had  nurtured  the 
French  Revolution. 

Beethoven  was  never  more  completely,  more 
eruptively  revolutionary  than  in  his  Eroica  Sym- 
phony.    Its  first  movement  came  from  all  that  was 


defiant  in  his  nature.  He  now  tasted  to  the  full 
the  intoxication  of  artistic  freedom.  This  hunger 
for  freedom  was  one  of  his  deepest  impulses,  and  it 
was  piqued  by  his  sense  of  servitude  to  titles.  Just 
or  not,  the  resentment  was  real  to  him,  and  it  in- 
creased his  kinship  with  the  commoner,  and  his 
ardent  republicanism.  The  Eroica,  of  course,  is  no 
political  document,  except  in  the  degree  that  it  was 
the  deep  and  inclusive  expression  of  the  composer's 
point  of  view  at  the  time.  And  there  was  much  on 
his  heart.  This  was  the  first  outspoken  declaration 
of  independence  by  an  artist  who  had  outgrown  the 
mincing  restrictions  of  a  salon  culture  in  the  century 
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A.  Pescia 

Teacher  and 

Coach  of  .  .  . 

DOROTHY  KIRSTEN,  Sensational  leading 
Metropolitan  Soprano,  who  has  studied  with  him 
in  Rome,  Italy  and  New  York. 

RINA  GIGLI,  the  daughter  of  the  world  famous 
Tenor,  famous  herself  as  the  Leading  Soprano  at 
Covent  Garden,  London  and  Theatre  Colon, 
Buenos  Aires. 

MAESTRO  ASTOLFO  PESCIA,  Came  to 

America  by  invitation  of  GRACE  MOORE,  as 
head  teacher  of  her  vocal  school. 


New  York  Residence-Studio:  Hotel  St.  Hubert 

120  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  Ci  6-4952 

Auditions  by  appointment  only 


just  ended.  But,  more  than  that,  it  was  a  reasser- 
tion  of  will  power.  The  artist,  first  confronted 
with  the  downright  threat  of  total  deafness, 
answered  by  an  unprecedented  outpouring  of  his 
creative  faculties.  There,  especially,  lie  the  struggle, 
the  domination,  the  suffering,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  Eroica  Symphony.  The  heroism  that  possesses 
the  first  movement  is  intrepidity  where  faith  and 
strength  become  one,  a  strength  which  exalts  and 
purifies.  The  funeral  march,  filled  with  hushed 
mystery,  has  no  odor  of  mortality;  death  had  no 
place  in  Beethoven's  thoughts  as  artist.  The  spirit 
which  gathers  and  rises  in  the  middle  portion  sweeps 
inaction  aside  and  becomes  a  life  assertion.  The 
shouting  triumph  of  the  variation  Finale  has  no 
tramp  of  heavy,  crushing  feet;  it  is  a  jubilant  exhor- 
tation to  all  mankind,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Finales 
of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Symphonies.  It  is  entirely 
incongruous  as  applied  to  the  vain  and  preening  Cor- 
sican  and  his  bloody  exploits.  Beethoven  may  once 
have  had  some  misty  idea  of  a  noble  liberator;  he 
was  to  have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the 
misery  which  spread  in  Napoleon's  wake. 

Tanglewood  Music  Store 

Located  to  the  right  of  the 
MAIN  GATE 


If  You  Are  Enjoying 

Tanglewood  and  Berkshire  County 

in  JULY  and  AUGUST 

Why  not  return  for  a  Fall  or  Winter  vacation? 

THE      HOUSATONIC      NATIONAL      BANK 

Doing  business  in  STOCKBRIDGE  since  1825  .  .  .  will  welcome  any  inquiry  from  you 


what  is  the  Beauty  of  The  Berk  shires ? 

The  peace  of  clean  rolling  valleys  .  .  .  The  quiet  charm  of  mountain  bordered  towns  ...  A 
rich  Colonial  heritage  .  .  .  Unspoiled  scenic  splendors  .  .  .  Numerous  recreational  facilities  — 
All  this  and  more  has  been  brought  to  you  in  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  booklets  entitled 
SEEING  NEW  ENGLAND,  which  picks  Sheffield  and  Mt.  Washington,  the  two  oldest 
Berkshire  towns  as  a  representative  bit  of  the  Berkshires.  Twenty-one  beautiful  color  shots 
and  thirty-three  black  and  white  pictures  supplement  the  text,  which  includes  an  account 
of  the  birth  in  the  Berkshires  of  the  country's  Declaration  of  Independence.  On  sale  at  local 
book  stores,  or  send  $1.00  to  SEEING  NEW  ENGLAND,  Sheffield,  Mass.,  {specify  Vol.  I). 

Take  Home  a  Bit  of  The  Berkshires  .  SEEING  NEW  ENGLAND 
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To  Music  L,OVerS  ...  who  are 

our  guests  our  sincere  thanks  for  your 
patronage.  To  the  hundreds  who  asked 
for  space  we  could  not  furnish,  our  sin- 
cere regrets. 

CURTIS  HOTEL         :  :         LENOX,  MASS. 

New  England's  Most 
Complete  Music  House 

THE  BOSTON  MUSIC 
COMPANY 

116  Boylston  Street  -  Boston  16,  Mass. 

Telephone  Order  Department 
Hancock  Six  -  Five  One  Hundred 

Serving  the  Musical  World  Since  1885 


SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR, 

Op.  43 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  December  8,  1865,  at  Tavastehus,  Finland 
Begun  in  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1901,  the  symphony  was 
completed  in  Finland  before  the  end  of  the  year.     It  was 
first   performed   on   March   8,    1902,   at   Helsinki   under  the 
composer's  direction. 


The  Second  Symphony  proclaims  Sibelius  in  his 
first  full-rounded  maturity,  symphonically  speaking. 
He  has  reached  a  point  in  his  exuberant  thirties  (as 
did  also  Beethoven  with  his  "Eroica"  and  Tchai- 
kovsky with  his  Fourth  at  a  similar  age)  when 
the  artist  first  feels  himself  fully  equipped  to  plunge 
into  the  intoxicating  realm  of  the  many-voiced  or- 
chestra, with  its  vast  possibilities  for  development. 
Sibelius,  like  those  other  young  men  in  their  time, 
is  irrepressible  in  his  new  power,  teeming  with  ideas. 
His  first  movement  strides  forward  confidently,  pro- 
fusely, gleaming  with  energy.  The  Finale  exults 
and  shouts.  Who  shall  say  that  one  or  all  of  these 
three  symphonies  overstep,  that  the  composer  should 
have  imposed  upon  himself  a  judicious  moderation? 


NEW  ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


HARRISON  KELLER,  Director 
MALCOLM  H.  HOLMES,  Dean 


Faculty  includes  many  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  and  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  20 


For  full  information  write  the  Dean 
290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NOW  IN  THE  SCHIRMER  CATALOG 
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i;     3  East  43rd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Sober  reflection  was  to  come  later  in  the  lives  of 
each,  find  its  expression  in  later  symphonies.  Per- 
haps the  listener  is  wisest  who  can  forego  his  in- 
clinations toward  prudent  opinion,  yield  to  the  mood 
of  triumph  and  emotional  plenitude,  remember  that 
that  mood,  once  outgrown,  is  hard  to  recapture. 

Copiousness  is  surely  the  more  admissible  when 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  message  of  an  individual, 
speaking  in  his  own  voice.  The  traits  of  Sibelius' 
symphonic  style  —  the  fertility  of  themes,  their 
gradual  divulging  from  fragmentary  glimpses  to 
rounded,  songful  completion,  the  characteristic  ac- 
companying passages  —  these  have  their  beginnings 
in  the  first  tone  poems,  their  tentative  application 
to  symphonic  uses  in  the  First  Symphony,  their  full, 
integrated  expression  in  the  Second. 


The  Hawthorne  Cottage 

It  was  at  Tanglewood  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
lived  for  18  months  in  1850-1851,  occupying  the 
"Little  Red  House,"  and  there  relating  the  still 
unwritten  Tanglewood  Tales  to  his  children.  The 
cottage,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1891,  has  been  rebuilt 
in  replica  on  the  original  site,  through  the  generosity 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 


liberty  xJMusic 
Shops 

IMPORTED  RECORDS 
DEPARTMENT 


presents 


g>t  Jfflattfjeto  Passion 

with  Tiana  Lemnitz      •     Friedel  Beckmann 

Karl  Erb    .    Gerhard  Husch 

Siegfried  Schulze 

St.  Thomas  Choir  &  Gewandhaus  Orch.,  Leipzig 
conducted  by  Gunther  Ramin 

(SUNG  IN  GERMAN) 

Recorded  in  St.  Thomas  Church,  Leipzig, 

where  it  was  first  performed  in  1729 

16  12"  records  $40.61 


Write  for  complete  free  catalogue 
of  Imported  Records 

Liberty  Music  Shops 

450  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 


New  Berkshire  Restaurant 

SEA  FOOD  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Choice  Liquors 
141  - 143  WEST  STREET,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS.  .  .  .  Tel.  2-0512 

James  Makes,  Prop. 


E.     J.     CRAMER 


General    Contractor 


PITTSFIELD,      MASSACHUSETTS 
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Sixty-Eighth  Season  1948-194.9 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Br.  Houstfebtt^fep's;  25th  gnmberaarp  Reason 

SYMPHONY  HALL    BOSTON  }   24  Friday  Afternoons       6  Sunday  Afternoons 

|   24  Saturday  Evenings      9  Tuesday   Evenings 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 5  Wednesday  Evenings     5  Saturday  Afternoons 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y 5  Friday  Evening   Concerts 

METROPOLITAN  THEATRE,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  1 5  Tuesday  Evenings 

The  Orchestra  will  also  give  concerts  in  Cambridge  (6);  New  Haven  (2);  Hartford;  Newark  (2);  Springfield; 
Hunter  College,  N.  Y.;  New  Brunswick;  Philadelphia;  Washington,  D.  C;  Pittsburgh;  Cincinnati;  Cleveland; 
Chicago;  Milwaukee;  Ann  Arbor;  Detroit;  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

For  Season  Ticket  Information  Address:  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 


usa^f 


Tanglewood,  1949 

THE    BERKSHIRE    FESTIVAL 

Twelfth  Season,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conducting 

THE    BERKSHIRE    MUSIC    CENTER 

Seventh  Session,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Director 

Those  leaving  name  and  address  at  the  Ticket  Office  will  receive  later  announcements. 
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p  f  Study  Scores  of  Classical  Orchestra  Works 

[Contemporary  Piano  Music 

EDWARD  B.  MARKS  MUSIC 
CORPORATION 

RCA  Bldg. 
Radio  City  New  York 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue 


I  THE  ! 

I        BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

Exhibition  of  Pictures  associated 
with  the  Festival  Programs,  includ- 
ing the  Autograph  Collection  of 
Boaz  Piller.  .  .  .  Opening  July  29 

Open  Weekdays  10-5     -:-     Sundays  2-5 
Closed  Mondays 


S/S  S/J  s// 


\  ,\vv  ,\v\  ,\v\ , 


NOW  ON  VIEW  IN  THE 

K[ew 

Exhibition  Room 

(Right  of  Main  Gate) 

• 

Rare  Musical  Manuscripts 

of  Mozart,  Schubert,  Liszt,  etc.,  and 
autograph  letters;  also  Mozart's  cane. 


Flower  Paintings 

BY 

MOLLY   GUION 

Courtesy,  Kennedy  Galleries,  N.Y. 
>  >»  ■»?  ■>»  »>  >»  »)->»g<0  «0 «€•<«■<«•< 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER    ORGAN  COMPANY,    INC 

Organ  ^Architects  and  ^Builders 

CHURCHES       •       AUDITORIUMS       •       UNIVERSITIES 

4  EAST  53RD  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  22,  N.  Y. 
FACTORY  .  .  .  Boston  25,  Massachusetts 


SPRAGUE    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

NORTH  ADAMS,  MASSACHUSETTS 


MANUFACTURERS     OF     ELECTRICAL     COMPONENTS 
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^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-seventh  Season,  1947-1948] 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin, 

Associate  Conductor 

P  E  R  S  0 

N  N  E  L 

Violins 

Flutes 

Richard  Burgin, 

Georges  Laurent 

Concert-master 

James  Pappoutsakis 

Phillip  Kaplan 

Alfred  Krips 

Gaston  Elcus 

Piccolo 

Rolland  Tapley 

George  Madsen 

Norbert   Lauga 

George  Zazofsky 

Oboes 

Paul   Cherkassky 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir   Resnikoff 
Joseph  Leibovici 

John   Holmes 
Jean  Devergie 
Joseph  Lukatsky 

Einar  Hansen 
Daniel  Eisler 

English  Horn 

Norman  Carol 

Louis   Speyer 

Carlos  Pinfield 

Paul   Federovsky 

Clarinets 

Harry   Dickson 

Victor  Polatschek 

Minot  Beale 

Manuel  Valerio 

Frank  Zecchino 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Bass  Clarinet 

Clarence  Knudson 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 

Bassoons 

Samuel  Diamond 

Raymond  Allard 

Victor  Manusevitch 

Ernst  Panenka 

James  Nagy 

Ralph  Masters 

Leon  Gorodetzky 

Raphael  Del  Sordo 

Contra-Bassoon 

Melvin   Bryant 

Boaz   Piller 

John  Murray 

Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Horns 

Henri   Erkelens 
Saverio  Messina 
Herman   Silberman 

Willem  Valkenier 
James  Stagliano 

Stanley  Benson 

Principals 

Hubert  Sauvlet 

Walter  Macdonald 

Harold  Meek 

Paul   Keaney 

Violas 

Osbourne  McConathy 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 

Harry   Shapiro 

Jean  Cauhape 

William  Gebhardt 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert   Bernard 

Trumpets 

Georges  Mager 

Emil   Kornsand 

Roger   Voisin 

George  Humphrey 

Principals 

Louis  Artieres 

Charles  Van  Wynbergen 
Hans  Werner 

Harry  Herforth 
Marcel  Lafosse 

Jerome  Lipson 

Rene  Voisin 

Siegfried  Gerhardt 

Trombones 

Jacob  Raichman 

Violoncellos 

Lucien  Hansotte 

Jean  Bedetti 
Alfred  Zighera 

John  Coffey 
Josef  Orosz 

Jacobus  Langendoen 

Tuba 

Mischa  Nieland 

Vinal  Smith 

Hippolyte  Droeghmans 

Karl  Zeise 

Harps 

Josef  Zimbler 

Bernard  Zighera 

Bernard  Parronchi 
Enrico  Fabrizio 

Elford  Caughey 

Leon  Marjollet 

Timpani 

Roman   Szulc 

Basses 

Max   Polster 

Georges  Moleux 

Percussion 

Willis   Page 

Simon  Sternburg 

Ludwig  Juht 

Charles  Smith 

Irving   Frankel 

Emil  Arcieri 

Henry  Greenberg 

Henry  Portnoi 

Piano 

Gaston   Dufresne 

Lukas  Foss 

Henri   Girard 

Henry  Freeman 

Librarian 

John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Rogers 

HAWTHORNE'S  HORSE  OF  THE  NIGHT 
The  hardhack  of  one  century  may  be  a  monument  in  the 
next.  Today  at  Tanglewood  is  a  picturesque  event.  A 
restoration  of  Hawthorne's  "little  red  house"  at  Lenox 
where  he  wrote  his  "Tanglewood  Tales"  and  part  of  "The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables"  is  being  formally  presented  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Mr.  Manning  Hawthorne, 
eldest  grandson  of  the  novelist  to  bear  that  name,  will 
speak,  and  with  him  Mr.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
Dana,  great  grandson  of  Hawthorne's  life-long  friend  and 
fellow-collegian  at  Bowdoin.  It  was  Longfellow  who 
wrote  for  Hawthorne  his  best  review  of  "Twice  Told 
Tales"  and  years  later,  when  the  habit  of  silence  and  soli- 
tude had  so  grown  on  the  novelist  that  he  had  withdrawn 
to  stand  in  a  window  embrasure  during  a  party  at  Craigie 
House  and  look  out  at  the  darkness — it  was  again  Long- 
fellow who  said,  like  the  poet  he  was, 

"How  well  Hawthorne  rides  his  horse  of  the  night!" 
Indomitable  ambition  ;  intense  fortitude.  Imagine  being 
the  first  American  to  emerge  as  a  novelist.  In  his  preface 
to  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  he  amuses  himself  by  picturing  the 
scorn  his  Puritan  ancestors  would  have  had  of  him,  "Why, 
the  degenerate  fellow  might  as  well  have  been  a  fiddler!" 
And  now,  ninety-eight  years  later,  fiddlers  have  moved  in 
on  Tanglewood,  rebuilt  his  red  cottage,  which  will  be  used 
for  music  studios,  and  they  honor  his  memory  as  a  great 
fellow-artist.  Time  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  its  won- 
ders to  perform. 

So  did  Hawthorne.  Least  gregarious  of  mortals,  he 
joined  the  communistic  experiment  at  Brook  Farm  in  West 
Roxbury,  made  himself,  as  he  says,  "a  chambermaid  to  the 
cows,"  but  extracted  from  it  his  "Blithedale  Romance." 
That  time  for  sure  Brook  Farm  did  pay  its  way.  There  is 
far  more  to  tell  about  his  solitary  decade  in  Salem  than 
has  yet  been  told ;  but  he  was  finally  exhumed  from  it  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  whose  sister,  Sophia,  up  to  that 
time  a  professional  invalid,  after  one  look  at  him  (he  was 
an  extraordinarily  handsome  young  man)  promptly  rose 
from  her  sofa  and  married  him  with  despatch. 

They  went  to  live  in  the  Old  Manse,  at  Concord  (Massa- 
chusetts), but  art  and  income  did  not  long  connect,  and 
before  they  left  the  Manse,  he  and  his  wife  were  dining 
on  oatmeal  and  apples.  Yet  imagine,  too,  publishing  a 
novel  in  New  England  a  hundred  years  ago  wherein  the 
hero-villain,  poor  fellow,  is  a  clergyman  secretly  guilty  of 
adultery,  and  forced  to  preach  publicly  at  his  partner  in 
guilt,  adjuring  her  to  reveal  what  he  himself  dare  not 
tell.  As  for  sin,  Hawthorne  was  "agin  it,"  so  the  clergy, 
although  some  of  them  made  a  fuss,  had  not  much  of  a 
case  against  him. 

Never  a  volumnious  reader,  Hawthorne's  material  came 
mainly  from  the  secret  places  of  the  heart,  beginning  with 
his  own.  This  is  dangerous,  for  it  is  likely  to  use  up  a 
man  fast,  unless  he  can  refuel  from  other  human  beings, 
and  it  had  used  up  Hawthorne  by  the  time  he  came  to 
"Grimshawe"  and  "Septimius  Felton."  Neither  of  them 
came  off,  and  neither  was  finally  finished.  Solitariness 
grew  on  him  and,  as  his  neighbor,  Emerson,  wrote  of  him 
on  the  day  after  his  funeral,  "he  died  of  it." 

Editorial  in  the  Boston  Globe,  July  24,  1948 
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LENOX 


AIVTIOUES-SHDW 


TOWN  HALL 

♦ 


LENOX,  MASS. 

♦      ♦ 


July  30th  -  August  14th  incl. 
(Closed  on  Sundays) 

Daily  11  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

Management  Berkshire  Hills  Antiques  Inc. 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

A  modern  resort  offering  every  facility  for  relaxation, 
recreation  and  entertainment.  All  land  and  water  sports. 
Saddle  horses.  Skiing.  Organized  day  and  evening  enter- 
tainment. Excellent  meals  —  individual  service.  Dancing 
nightly.  Ideal  resort  for  young  married  and  single  persons. 
American  plan.  Moderate  rates.  Write  for  Rate  Card 
and  Booklet,  LENOX,  MASS. 
Transient  Meals  Served  Phone  425 

LENOX  NATIONAL  BANK 

General  Banking  Service 

TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 


Phone  Lenox  57 

LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

RICHARD  E.  WHALEN,  Prop. 

S.  S.  Pierce  Wines  Our  Specialty 

Beer     :     Ales     :     Legal  Beverages 

CHURCH  STREET     •     LENOX,  MASS. 

•     •     FOR  SALE     •     • 

The  Rollins  School  in  Lenox,  Mass. 

Adjacent  to  Tanglewood  on  West  St. 

Two  large  residences,  two  small  residences 

All  furnished.     Fully  equipped  theatre,  two  garages, 

Greenhouse,  31   acres 

Superb  view  of  Stockbridge  Bowl 

Inquire  your  broker  or  telephone  Lenox  41 
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PITTSFIELD 


K.  O.  DAVIS  PIANO  SHOP 

Cable,  Jesse  French,  &  Krakauer  Spinets 

Solovox  —  The   instrument   with   the   organ   tone. 

Sheet  Music  —  Music  Books 

Piano   Tuning  and  Complete  Repair  Service 

"A  Piano  From  K.O.  is  O.K." 

125  Eagle  St.,  Pittsfield  Tel.  6753 


SHAPIRO    STUDIO 

Photographers 

HOME  PORTRAITURE  OUR  SPECIALTY 

51  NORTH  STREET     :     PITTSFIELD 

Telephone  2-7077 


TIFFT    BROTHERS 

Members  New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges 

Associate  Members  New  York  Curb 

Complete  Brokerage  and  Give  Up  Services 

100  North  Street 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

Harry  B.  Johnson,  Resident  Manager 

"the  music  centre  of  the  Berkshires" 

SAMMY  VINCENT 

"everything  musical" 

47  North  Street  Pittsfield 

Headquarters  for    RCA     VICTOR  RECORDS 
RADIOS  —  TELEVISION 

healthfully  air-conditioned 

WOOD    BROS. 

Berkshire  County's  Oldest  Music  Store 
421  NORTH  ST.,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS.  Tel.  7478 

TELEVISION  —  Pianos  —  Radios  —  Records  — 
Phonographs  —  Sheet  Music  —  Schirmer  Library 

SHEFFIELD 

SHEFFIELD    INN 

Sheffield,  Massachusetts 
on  Route  No.  7 

Stuart  M.  Beard,  2nd,  Owner  and  Mgr. 
An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 


TYRINGHAM 


GEORGE    PIGKEN 

TYRINGHAM  PAINTING  CLASS 

TYRINGHAM         :        MASS. 

July  —  August  —  September 

Individual  Instruction 

Telephone  Lee  419  W  1 
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CON  NE  GTICUT 


MERIDEN 


These  beautifully-modelled 

MUSIC  SHED   BOOKENDS 

are  cast  In  one  of  New  England's  oldest  foundries 

A  GIFT  OF  DISTINCTION 

On    Display   on    the    Grounds 

IRON 

Shaded  Bronze  Finish 

$4.00 

SOLID  BRONZE 

$10.00 

Eagle  Products  box  84a,  meriden,  Connecticut 

LAKEVILLE 

FARNAM   TAVERN 

A.D.  1795 

LAKEVILLE,  CONN.  .  .  .  Tel.  481 

One  of  Connecticut's  Fine  Old  Inns 
Hotel  Accommodations    •    Fine  Food    •    Cocktail  Lounge 

SALISBURY 

COCOBOLO  •   ROSEWOOD  •   GONCALO  ALVES 

From  these  Rare  Hardwoods  we  design 
and  fashion  bowls  and  other  turnings  both 
beautiful  and  useful. 

Visit  our  shop  or  write  for  descriptive  literature 

SALISBURY,  CONN. 


Ge<n$e  Vaer  GaUety? 

Tine  Vain-tings'  and  Prints? 

fcovtie  US  44  fzlisbwvy *  Cbua. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DALTON 


Yankee  Looms 

Fine  Woolens 

MAKE  FINE  CLOTHES  FOR 
EVERY  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY 


We  invite  you  to  visit  our  salesroom  now 

at    the   mill,    Main    St.,    Dalton,    Mass. 

Opposite  The  Post  Office 

Hours  9  to  12:30        1:30  to  5  Daily 
Saturday  9  to  1  P.M. 

GREAT  BARRINGTON 


•>»^>^HAS  YOUR  CHILD  TALENT  for  .  .  . 
Music,  Drama,  Dance,  Painting,  Writing,  Science? 

BROOKSIDE-IN.THE-BERKSHIRES 

ia  a  year-around  school  especially  equipped  to  develop  his 
gifts  and  his  whole  personality.  Experienced,  highly- 
trained  faculty.  Standard  academic  training.  Prepara- 
tion for  college  or  specialized  school;  terminal  courses. 
Healthful  living  on  beautiful  800-acre  campus;  private 
lakes,  gardens,  studios,  workshops.  All  sports.  Excur- 
sions. Wholesome  community  contacts.  Visitors  welcome. 
Co-ed.,  ages  6-18. 

Summer  Session.  Address:  Founded  1927 

Brookslde   School,   Great   Harrington,   Mass.         Tel.  18t-W 


HOTEL  MILLER 

GREAT  BARRINGTON 

Operating  Tap  Room  also  Grill 

SCOTT S  INC. 

Wearing  Apparel  for  Men  and  Women 

McMULLEN  DRESSES  KNOX  HATS 

Palm  Beach,  Florida  Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 

GREAT  BARRINGTON 

LENOX 

BERKSHIRE  FARM  AGENCY 

Mrs.  Robert  Waite 

Farms,  Estates,  Acreage 

LEE  ROAD     :  :    LENOX,  MASS. 
Phone  238 

*£*  *S*  '$*  *$**$*  'S*  *\*  *$*  *!*  *I'  *$**$**$*  *$*  *§*  *$*  »$»«$»«$»^*^»*-**$»«$»*,*-*»$»«3********%»»^»*$»«§»*$*«$»«$« 
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Announcing 

The  American   Premiere 

Laurence  Oliviet^-J 


7rts(nt5 


HAM  LET 


dliam  Sha 


with  a  distinguished  cast  including 

JEAN  SIMMONS  as  Ophelia 
EILEEN  HERLIE  as  The  Queen 
BASIL  SYDNEY  as  The  King 
FELIX  AYLMER  as  Polonius 
NORMAN  WOOLAND  as  Horatio 
TERENCE  MORGAN  as  Laertes 
and  leading  members  of  the  English  stage  in 
the  supporting  roles. 

Music  by  William  Walton  Played  by 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

Muir  Mathieson,  Conducting 


OPENING 

Wednesday  Evening,  August  18 
at  8  :30  sharp 

TWICE  DAILY  Thereafter 

Three  performances  Saturday 

Sunday  thru  Friday  at  2:45  and  8:30  p.m. 
Saturday  at  12:00-  3:15  and  8:30  p.m. 


ALL  SEATS  RESERVED 

Matinees:    90^  —  $1.20  —  $1.80 

Evenings:  $1.20  — $1.80  — $2.40 

(Including  Taxes) 

ASTOR  THEATRE 

Tremont  at  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone:  LI  2-5030 


Victor  Red  Seal  Records 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Music  Director 


Bach,  C.  P.  E.     Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S.  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6, 
Suites  Nos.  2  and  3 

Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  2,  3,  8,  and  9 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz     Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"    (Primrose)   Three 

Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The  Roman 

Carnival" 

Brahms     Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4;  Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 

Copland  "El  Salon  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring,"  "A 
Lincoln  Portrait" 

Debussy  "La  Mer,"  Sarabande,  "The  Afternoon  of  a 
Faun" 

Faure     "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote     Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg     "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel  Larghetto  (Concerto  No.  12),  Air  from  "Semele" 
(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Harris     Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn     Symphonies   Nos.   94    ("Surprise")  ;    102    (B-flat) 

Khatchatourian     Piano  Concerto   (Kapell) 

Liadov     "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt     Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky     "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 
Mozart     Symphonies   in    A   major    (201);    E   flat    (184); 

C    major    (338),   Air   of  Pamina,   from   "The   Magic 

Flute"  (Dorothy  Maynor) 
Piston     Prelude  and  Allegro  (Organ:  E.  Power  Biggs) 

Prokofieff  Classical  Symphony;  Symphony  No.  5;  Violin 
Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ;  "Lieutenant  Kije,"  Suite; 
"Love  for  Three  Oranges,"  Scherzo  and  March; 
"Peter  and  the  Wolf",  Suite  No.  2,  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Rachmaninoff     "Isle  of  the  Dead";  "Vocalise"  ,,, 

Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  Suite  No.  2  (new  record- 
ing), Rapsodie  Espagnole 

Rimshy-Korsakov  "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz";  Dubin- 
ushka 

Schubert  "Unfinished"  Symphony  (new  recording)  ; 
Symphony  No.   5    "Rosamunde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann     Symphony  No.  1    ("Spring") 

Shostakovich     Symphony  No.  9 

Sibelius  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  and  5;  "Pohjola's  Daugh- 
ter"; "Tapiola";  "Maiden  with  Roses" 

Strauss,  J.     Waltzes:  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R.     "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
Stravinsky     Capriccio     (Sanroma)  ;     Song    of    the    Volga 

Bargemen   (arrangement) 
Tchaikovsky     Symphonies    Nos.    4,    5,    6:    Waltz     (from 

String    Serenade);     Overture    "Romeo    and    Juliet"; 

"Francesca  de  Rimini" 
Thompson     "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 
Vivaldi     Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 
Wagner     Good  Friday  Spell,  "Parsifal" 
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THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.        it        20  East  54th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Steinway 

is  thej 

official  pian 


? 


s 


fteinway  .  . .  instrument  of  the 

immortals!     For  excellence  of 

workmanship,  resonance  of  tone,  responsiveness 

to  the  player's  touch,  and  durability  of  construction, 

the  Steinway,  from  the  smallest,  lowest  priced 

vertical,  to  the  Steinway  concert  grand,  the 

overwhelming  choice  of  concert  artists 

and  symphony  orchestras,  has  no  equal.    It  is 

the  recognized  standard  by  which  all  other 

pianos  are  judged.    It  is  the  best .. . 

and  you  cannot  afford  anything  but  the  best. 

in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
new  Steinway  pianos  are  sold  ONLY  by 

M'SteinGrt&Sons 

Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  Boylston  St.,  Boston 

Branches  in  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Wellesley  Hills 


Arkansas  Philharmonic    ™ ~""~ ™""1 "~ 
Buffalo   Philharmonic 

Chattanooga    Symphony 
Cleveland  Orchestra 

Columbus  Philharmonic 
Dallas  Symphony 
Denver  Symphony 
Detroit  Symphony 

Duluth  Civic  Symphony 

El  Paso  Symphony 

Harrisburg    Symphony 

Hollywood  Bowl,  Los  Angeles 
Houston  Symphony 

Indianapolis  Symphony 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Louisville    Philharmonic 
Miami  Symphony 

Nashville  Symphony 

Nat.  Orchestral  Assoc,  of  N.  Y. 
Nat.  Symphony,  Wash.,   D.  C. 
New  Jersey  Symphony 

New  Orleans  Civic  Symphony 

New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Portland   Symphony 

Robin  Hood  Dell  Concerts,  Phila. 
Rochester  Symphony 
St.  Louis  Symphony 

Seattle  Symphony 

Stadium  Concerts,  N.  Y.  City 
Syracuse   Symphony 
Tulsa    Philharmonic 
Vancouver  Symphony 
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Berkshire  Festival 

SEASON     1949 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

THEATRE-CONCERT    HALL 

Bach  and  Mozart  Concerts  by  Members  of  the  Orchestra 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,   I949,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President       Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President       Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 

ip  R.  Allen  Al\  an  T.  Fuller  N.  Penrose  Hallowell        M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe         Lewis  Perry 

John  Nicholas  Brown        Jerome  D.  Greene        Francis  W.  Hatch 


Raymond  S.  Wilkins 


Roger  I.  Lee 
Oliver  Wolcott 


Edward  A.  Taft 


Tanglewood  Advis.ory  Committee 


orge  P.  Clayson 


Bkixe  Crane 
Henry  W.  Dv 


George  W.  Edman 
F.  Anthony  Hanlon 
Robert  K.  Wheeler 


Lawrence  K.  Miller 
James  T.  Owens 


Lester  Roberts 
Whitney  S.  Stoddard 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 


SYMPHONIANA 


^anglewood  will  provide  for  the  inter- 
^est  of  visitors  musical  events  of  many 
sorts  during  the  next  six  weeks,  be- 
sides the  Festival  concerts. 


"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  a  gala 
f\ benefit  for  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter, will  take  place  on  Friday, 
August  12.  Participants  through  the  late  after- 
noon and  evening  will  be  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  various  departments  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  giving  orchestral,  operatic,  choral 
and  chamber  music  performances,  with  notable 
visiting    soloists.      Further    particulars    will    be 

announced. 

*    *    * 

A  calendar  of  daily  performances  by  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  will  be  given  on  request  at  the 
Friends'  Office.  These  performances,  which  will 
include  Gluck's  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris"  and  Brittens' 
"Albert  Herring"  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall, 
are  open  by  invitation  to  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  A 
voluntary  contribution    constitutes   membership. 


Also  open  to  the  Friends  are  two  series  of  cham- 
ber concerts  on  Wednesday  evenings,  three  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge 
Foundation,    and    two    by    the    Juilliard    String 

Quartet. 

*  *    * 

Be  sure  to  visit  our  own  Music  Store  at  the 
Main  Gate  where  there  will  be  found  on  sale  in 
addition  to  a  stock  of  records,  books,  music,  post 
cards,  etc.,  the  anniversary  album  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky  double  bass  recordings,  a  new 
Tanglewood  pictorial  booklet,  and  "An  Eye  for 
Music",  sketches  of  Koussevitzky  and  others. 

*  *    * 

Three  Festival  rehearsals  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (July  30, 
August  6,  August  13)  at  10  A.M.  will  be  open  to 
the  public  for  $1,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  Orches- 
tra's Pension  Fund. 

*  *    * 

The  69th  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Charles  Munch,  conductor,  will  open  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  October  7.  Inquiries  about  the 
concerts  in  Boston  and  other  cities  are  invited. 


THE    BERKSHIRE    MUSEUM 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Exhibition  of  Pictures  and  Memorabilia  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

In  Honor  of  his  25th  Year  as  Conductor 

of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Opening  July  26 

Open  Weekdays  10-5 — Sundays  2-5 
Closed  Mondays 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

cordially  invites  you  to  a  demonstration  of  .    .    .   RCA     VICTOR 

BERKSHIRE    SERIES 

At  a  Tanglewood  benefit  concert  in  1947,  the  Berkshire  Model  was  first  heard  in  public  and  given  the  supreme 
test  of  a  direct  comparison,  as  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  the  first  half  of  the  "Egmont"  Overture 
and  then  allowed  the  new  instrument  to  complete  it  in  their  own  recorded  performance. 

The  RCA  Victor  Company  was  willing  to  make  a  proportionate  donation  from  sales  of  the  Berkshire,  with  the 
result  that  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Scholarship  Fund  has  received  150,000. 

The  Victor  Company  has  now  generously  proposed  that  the  gross  proceeds  from  all  Berkshire  Models  purchased 
through  this  Orchestra  shall  go  toward  doubling  the  fund. 

Several  models  are  on  display  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store,  with  full  particulars.  If  you  are  contemplating 
a  new  instrument  for  record  playing,  radio,  television  or  any  combination  of  these,  we  suggest  that  you  may  serve 
your  own  needs  while  increasing  our  scholarship  fund  by  the  total  amount  of  your  check. 

We  are  permitted  to  make  liberal  allowances  on  old  instruments. 

—  George  E.  Judd,  Manager,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


FIRST  PROGRAM 

Saturday  Evening,  July  16 


iarl? 


Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  i,  in  F  Major 

I.  Allegro  II.  Adagio  III.  Minuet;  Trio;  Polacca  IV.  Allegro 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2,  in  F  Major,  for  Trumpet,  Flute,  Oboe,  and  Violin,  Soli 

I.  Allegro  moderato  II.  Andante  III.  Allegro 

{Solo  Violin:  Richard  Burgin;  Flute:  Georges  Laurent;  Oboe:  John  Holmes;  Trumpet:  Roger  Voisin) 

Concerto  for  Two  Violins  and  String  Orchestra 

I.  Vivace  II.  Largo  III.  Finale  (Allegro) 

(Soloists:  Richard  Burgin  and  Ruth  Posselt) 

intermission 
Suite  No.  i,  in  C  Major 
Grave;  Allegro -Courante- Gavottes  I  and  II-Forlane-Passepieds  I  and  II-Minuets  I  and  II-Bourrees  I  and  II 

Chorus  From  Cantata  No.  12  —  "Weinen,  klagen,  sorgen,  zagen" 

Cantata  No.  50,  "Nun  ist  das  Heil  und  die  Kraft",  for  Double  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

Festival  Chorus 


SECOND  PROGRAM 

Sunday  Afternoon,  July  17 

fflamvt 

Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik  (Serenade  for  Strings)  in  G  Major,  K.  525 

I.  Allegro         II.  Romanze:  Andante         HI.  Menuet:  Allegretto         IV.  Rondo:  Allegro 

Violin  Concerto  in  A  Major,  No.  5  (K.  219) 

I.  Allegro  aperto  II.  Adagio  III.  Rondeau :  Tempo  di  menuetto 

(Soloist:  Dorotha  Powers) 

intermission 

*Symphony  in  C  Major,  No.  36  ("Linz"),  K.  425 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  spiritoso  II.  Poco  Adagio         III.  Menuetto         IV.  Presto 

Symphony  in  G  Minor,  No.  40  (K.  550) 


Baldwin  Piano 


I.  Molto  allegro        II.  Andante         III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto         IV.  Allegro  assai 

^Sunday  Concerts  Broadcast  4:35-5:30  N.B.C.  Network        R.  C.A.  Victor  Records 
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SUNDAY  EVENINGS  8:30 


U.  S.  STEEL 

presents  the 

NBC  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Summer 
Concerts 

World -Famed  Conductors 
Distinguished  Soloists 

JUNE  12,  19 

Fritz  Reiner 


JUNE  26,  JULY  3,  10 

Arthur  Fiedler 

l 


JULY  17 

Sigmund  Romberg 


JULY  24,   31 

Wilfred  Pelletier 

. __!_ 


AUGUST  7 

Percy  Faith 


AUGUST  14,  21 

Dimitri  Mitropoulos 


AUGUST  28 

Antal  Dorati 


SEPTEMBER  4 

Harold  Levey 


U.S. STEEL  HOUR 


NBC     NETWORK        WGY 


'Program  Zhfotes 
By    Dr.    Hugo    Leichtentritt 

First  Program 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH 

March  21,  1685-July  28,  1750 

BRANDENBURG   CONCERTO   NO.    1 

The  six  so-called  Brandenburg  Concertos  repre- 
sent Bach's  version  of  the  concerto  grosso  idea,  an 
Italian  achievement  of  the  early  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. Corelli,  Handel,  and  Vivaldi  are  generally 
considered  the  chief  masters  of  the  concerto  grosso, 
a  composition  in  concerto  form  for  a  rather  large 
orchestra,  a  " tutti,"  to  which  is  opposed  a  little 
group  of  solo  instruments,  the  "concertino."  The 
dialogue  of  the  "tutti"  and  the  "concertino"  is  the 
constructive  idea  of  the  concerto  grosso.  Bach  in  his 
Brandenburg  concertos  has  varied  this  traditional 
formal  idea  with  an  inventiveness,  a  masterly  art  far 
ahead  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporary  competi- 
tors. The  six  Brandenburg  Concertos,  while  main- 
taining the  dialogue  feature  in  every  case,  are  yet 
totally  different  from  each  other,  displaying  a  sov- 
ereign formal  mastery  beyond  comparison.  They  got 
their  name  from  the  fact  that  Bach  has  written  them 
for  a  prince  of  Brandenburg,  a  great  lover  and  con- 
noisseur of  music.  Bach's  dedication  to  the  prince 
is  dated  1721.  The  Brandenburg  Concertos  thus 
represent  the  culmination  of  the  master's  production 
in  his  middle  period. 

This  Concerto  in  F  major,  is  written  for  string 
orchestra,  three  oboes,  bassoon,  two  horns,  and  cem- 
balo. The  first  movement  treats  the  problem  of 
concertizing  in  the  vivid  alternation  of  various  in-' 
strumental  groups,  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by 
a  forceful  tutti.  The  thematic  material  is  presented 
in  the  first  section,  comprising  thirteen  measures. 
This  exposition  is  followed  by  the  concertizing  de- 
velopment in  a  number  of  tonalities,  finally  return- 
ing to  the  principal  key  of  F  major,  after  which 
the  first  two  sections  are  repeated.  This  reprise, 
however,  inverts  the  usual  order,  so  that  the  first 
section  corresponds  to  the  last,  the  second  section 
to  the  one  before  the  last,  an  arrangement  some- 
times found  in  Bach's  music,  but  hardly  ever  in 
modern  music.  The  following  diagram  shows  the 
correspondence  of  the  various  sections: 
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The  Ultimate  in  Recorded  Music! 

THE  SENSATIONAL 

COLUMBIA 

®  MICROGROOVE 

RECORD 


.. 


The  Record  that  plays  up  to  50  minutes 


99 


Uninterrupted  Music!  •  No  Breaks  In  Music  Not  Planned  By  The 
Composer  Himself!  •  Complete  Works  On  One  Record!  •  Finer  Tone 
Quality!  •  More  Music  For  Your  Money!  •  4  hours  of  continuous 
music  on  automatic  changers!  •  Saves  Storage  Space!  •  Nonhreakable! 
•  33V3  rpm  Speed— the  record  speed  that  best  combines  highest 
quality  reproduction  and  longest  playing  time. 


See  Them— Hear  Them  At  Your  Dealer's  Now! 


<§)-, 


-THE  NEW  STANDARD  OF  RECORD  PERFECTION— 
THE  FINEST  PHONOGRAPH  RECORD  EVER  MANUFACTURED 

"Columbia,"  "Masterworks"  and  ©I   Trade-marks,  Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off.  Marcas  Registradas  ®  Trademark 
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STOCKB RIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

William  Miles,  Director 


Week  of  July  18th 

FRANCESCA  BRUNING  in 

"The   Heiress" 

By  Ruth  and  Augustus  Goetz 

• 

Week  of  July  25th 

MADY  CHRISTIANS  in 

"Robert's  Wife" 

By  St.  John  Ervine 

• 

Week  of  August  1st 
Gian-Carlo  Menotti's  musical  plays 
THE  MEDIUM  and  THE  TELEPHONE 
with  Marie  Powers,  Evelyn  Keller,  Leo  Cole- 
man, Loren  Welch,  Edith  Gordon  and 
others. 


Week  of  August  8th 

THE  WINSLOW  BOY 
By  Terrence  Rattigan 

Season  continues  through  September  3rd 

Nightly  {except  Sunday)   at  8.4.5 

$2.94,  $1.80,  Tax  inc. 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday  2.30 

$1.80,  $1.20,  Tax  inc. 


Two  Special  Matinees! 

Thursday,  Aug.  4 — Friday,  Aug.  5 
All  seats  $2.40 

MAGGIE  TEYTE 

Presents 
Stephen  Spender's  new  version  of  "FAUST" 
preceded  by  Miss  Teyte  in   Songs  by  Faure 
Debussy,  Duparc,  etc. 


The  second  movement,  Adagio,  is  an  admirable 
fantasy  on  a  theme  of  four  measures,  passing  over 
from  the  solo  oboe  to  the  violin,  the  basses,  again I 
to  the  oboe  and  violin  in  close  embrace,  in  canonic I 
imitation,  and  so  on,  through  a  number  of  different-, 
keys.     In  the  strange  Coda,  the  theme  is  broken  upl 
into  a  chain  of  sighs,  reminding  one  of  Beethoven's! 
Coriolan  Overture  and  the  funeral  march  of  the 
Eroica  Symphony,  where  the  same  device  of  vanish-1 
ing  melody  is  used. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro,  corresponds  in  its 
form  to  the  first  movement,  with  the  two  first  sec- 
tions repeated  at  the  close,  in  the  same  inverted  order. 
By  constant  interchange  of  forte  and  piano  and  by 
insertion  of  a  brief  Adagio  in  the  middle  of  the  Al- 
legro, the  concertizing  dialogue  of  the  various  groups 
gains  distinctness.  The  appended  Menuet  and  Po- 
lacca  are  additions  ad  libitum,  and  are  not  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  the  concerto  grosso  form. 

BRANDENBURG   CONCERTO   NO.   2 

in  f  major  for  trumpet,  flute,  oboe, 

and  Violin  with  String  Orchestra 

Bach's  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2  in  F  major 
is  written  for  a  quartet  of  solo  instruments,  trumpet, 
flute,  oboe,  violin  and  string  orchestra.  The  ex- 
tremely high  trumpet  part  has  for  a  long  time  been 
a  problem  for  players  and  conductors,  as  the  modern 
trumpet  has  great  difficulties  in  playing  with  ease 
and  fluency  in  the  highest  register.  Special  Bach 
trumpets  have  been  built  in  recent  times,  and  besides 
the  advanced  technique  of  our  best  players  has  gone 
far  to  surmount  the  obstacle. 

The  first  movement,  in  constant  dialogue  of  soli 
and  tutti,  deals  with  the  principal  theme,  dominating 
the  entire  piece  and  a  number  of  counterthemes,  in 
interesting  and  manifold  oppositions  of  soli  and 
tutti,  through  many  keys. 

The  second  movement,  Andante,  leaves  out  the 
trumpet  and  develops  an  eight-bar  theme  in  trio  style 
for  flute,  oboe  and  violin,  accompanied  by  violon- 
cellos and  cembalo,  in  a  constantly  moving  basso 
continue  Delightful  and  unexpected  interlacement 
of  the  melodic  lines  fills  this  original  piece,  in  its 
structure  a  combination  of  aria  and  fugue. 

The  last  movement  is  a  brilliant  and  animated 
fugue  of  the  solo  quartet,  partly  accompanied,  partly 
continued  by  the  string  orchestra. 

CONCERTO  IN  D  MINOR 
For  Two  Violins  and  String  Orchestra 

The  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Two  Violins  and 
String  Orchestra  belongs  to  Bach's  best  known,  uni- 
versally liked  and  adfnired  works.  The  two  violins, 
complementing  each  other  without  marked  contrast, 
oppose  themselves  as  a  team  to  the  orchestra.  The 
culmination  of  this  eminent  work  is  reached  in  the 
slow  movement  which  combines  the  structure  of  a 
fugue    with    an    effusion    of    most    beautiful    lyric 
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melody.  The  vigorous,  brisk  finale  gets  many  of 
its  fine  effects  by  a  display  of  masterly  contrapuntal 
art.  ,     ^^^ 

SUITE  NO.   1   IN  C  MAJOR 

Bach's  four  orchestral  suites  belong  to  the  master's 
most  popular  and  best  liked  works,  ever  since,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  Mendelssohn  performed  several 
suites  for  the  first  time  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
at  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  concerts.  The  Suite 
No.  1.  like  its  three  companions,  commences  with 
an  Overture  in  French  style,  a  pompous  concert 
piece  in  fugal  manner,  introduced  by  a  broad  and 
solemn  grave,  returning  after  .the  fugue  at  the  close. 
Next  follows  a  chain  of  dance  pieces  with  which 
pianists  have  become  familiar  in  the  so-called  French 
and  English  Suites  of  Bach,  and  those  of  Handel, 
Couperin  and  Rameau. 

CHORUS,  CANTATA  NO.   12 

"Weinen,  klagen,  sorgen,  zagen" 

This  Cantata  was  intended  for  the  third  Sunday 
after  Easter  and  is  somber  and  anguished  until  its 
final  chorale.  The  opening  chorus  could  be  con- 
sidered an  earlier  draft  for  the  Crucifixus  from  the 
H   Minor  Mass. 

"Weinen,  klagen,  sorgen,  zagen, 
Angst  und  Noth  sind  der  Christus  Thrdnenbrot, 
Die  das  Zeichen  Jesu  tragen." 
In  the  translation  of  Charles  Sanford  Terry: 
"Sorrow,  sighing,  trouble,  crying, 
Dread  and  fear  are  the  Christian's  daily  share, 
Signs  are  they  of  Him  who  bore  them." 

CANTATA   NO.    50,    "NUN   1ST   DAS 
HEIL  UND  DIE  KRAFT" 

This  cantata  is  attributed  to  the  year  1740.  It 
is  written  for  double  chorus  with  three  trumpets, 
three  oboes,  timpani,  and  strings,  with  organ  and 
continuo. 

Intended  for  St.  Michael's  Dav,  it  is  a  setting 
of  Revelation  XII,  10-12:  "And  I  heard  a  loud 
voice  saying  in  heaven,  'Now  is  come  salvation  and 
strength  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God  and  his 
Christ.  For  the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  down, 
which    accused    them    before    our    God    Day    and 

Night.;" 

"Nun  ist  das  Heil,  und  die  Kraft 
und  das  Reich  und  die  Macht 
unsers  Gottes  seines  Ghristus  worden, 
weil  der  verworfen  ist, 
der  sie  verklagete, 
Tag  und  Nacht  vor  Gott." 
1  his  chorus  is  in  the  form  of  a  fugal  motet  in 
">    4,    D    major.      Arnold    Schering,    in    his   preface 
to    his    edition    of    the    score,*    assumes    that    this 

1  Mr.  Schering  adheres  to  the  earlier  edition  by  Wilhelm 
Rust  in  the  complete  edition  of  Bach. 


WHERE  TO  GO  AND  WHAT  TO  DO  IN 

LIME  ROCK 

CONNECTICUT 

a  typical  New  England  village  with 
old  charm  and  new  cordiality.  Just 
off  Route  No.  7  on  Route  112. 

For  the  inner  man 

LIME  ROCK  LODGE— 200  year  old  Inn 
where  gourmets  gather  (our  Chef's 
sauces  show  his  French  genius!).  Cock- 
tails in  our  Tap  Room  supervised  by  the 
proprietor  himself.  Finest  wines  and 
liquors.  We  welcome  you,  but  advise 
dinner  reservations.  Comfortable  hotel 
accommodations. 

For  your  sartorial  well-being 

GURLI  ELDRED'SSHOP— a  rather 
astonishing  paradox— a  salon  in  a  coun- 
try school  house;  filled  with  dramatic  and 
distinctive  clothes.  Spacious,  pleasant 
surroundings  in  which  to  select  from  un- 
usually generous  stocks.  Dressing 
rooms  for  your  pleasure  and  comfort. 

For  your  esthetic  pleasure 

M.  WALLACH  STUDIO  _  will  be  in 
order  If  you  like  men  better  than 
machines,  if"  vou  love  beauty  made  by 
human  hands,  see  the  superb  linens  block 
printed  in  subtly  beautiful  colors  from 
more  than  1000  hand-carved  blocks.  The 
Bavarian  studios  of  M.  Wallach  have 
been  famous  in  Europe  for  more  than  50 
years.  Table  linens,  skirts,  bags.  Domes- 
tic and  imported  pottery  and  other 
handcrafts. 

For  gifts  plan  to  stop  at  the 

RIVER  LEDGE  SHOP—  where  you  will 
find  porcelains,  lamps,  handcraft  copper, 
incidental  crystal,  bridge  accessories, 
leathers  and  distinctive  greeting  cards. 

//  you'd  like  to  stay 

EDITH  M.  STONE,  our  Main  Street  Real- 
tor, knows  and  shows  everything  from 
a  two  room  cottage  to  a  completely 
stocked  Farm  Estate. 
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For  information  in  regard  to   accommodations, 
list  of  real  estate  agents,  address 

THE  BERKSHIRE 
HILLS  CONFERENCE  INC. 

Court  House.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

You'll  find  the  Berkshires  at  their  best  when  the 
foliage  turns  in  the  Fall. 


single  choral  number  is  a  portion  of  an  intended 
cantata  on  St.  Michael,  a  "torso  finale."  He  points 
out  that  the  cantata  of  St.  Michael  (No.  19  in  the 
Bach  Gesellschaft)  includes  this  text  but  begins 
with  Verse  7:  "And  there  was  a  great  battle  in 
heaven,"  where  St.  Michael  and  his  angels  are 
battling  the  dragon  Satan.  This  portion  of  the 
earlier  cantata  is  music  of  heroic  struggle,  and  the 
subsequent  verses,  identical  with  those  set  in  the 
Cantata  No.  50,  are  in  each  case  music  of  victory, 
the  triumph  of  the  angelic  host  over  the  forces  of 
evil.  Mr.  Schering  further  supposed  that  this  frag- 
mentary chorus  should,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Bach,  have  had  an  instrumental  introduction  and 
conclusion.  "But  of  this  not  a  single  note  exists, 
and  so  this  double  chorus  remains  an  isolated  and 
enigmatic  pillar  towering  above  the  other  cantatas 
of  Bach,  a  monumental  work  of  the  highest  order." 

Second  ^Program 

WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

January  27,  1756-December  5,  1791 

EINE  KLEINE  NACHTMUSIK 

The  well-known  "Kleine  Nachtmusik"  of  1787, 
though  a  work  of  Mozart's  later  years,  is  a  genuine 
Serenade  in  rococo  style,  thus  returning  to  Mozart's 
juvenile  manner.  Yet  the  formal  treatment  and 
many  exquisite  details  reveal  the  hand  of  the  mature 
master.  An  Allegro,  Romance,  Andante,  Menuetto 
and  Rondo  finale  make  up  this  charming  Serenade 
for  Strings. 

VIOLIN  CONCERTO  NO.  5  IN 
A  MAJOR 

In  1775,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  Mozart 
wrote  no  less  than  five  concertos  for  the  violin,  of 
which  the  concerto  played  today  is  the  last  one.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  Mozart  was  also  an 
accomplished  violin  player,  and  that  his  concertos 
were  intended  mainly  for  his  own  use.  All  five  con- 
certos are  closely  related  to  each  other,  in  the  tech- 
nical treatment  of  the  instrument,  in  the  interesting 
dialogue  of  the  solo  part  and  the  orchestra,  in  the 
melodic  character  of  the  themes.  Harmonious  per- 
fection of  form,  captivating  grace  and  beauty  of 
melodic  invention,  many  original  and  striking  details 
abound  also  in  the  A  major  concerto.  A  few  of 
these  may  here  be  briefly  indicated. 

In  the  first  movement  the  violin,  after  the  first 
tuttij  inserts  an  entirely  unexpected  agitated  recita- 
tive-like adagio  episode.  The  slow  movement  is  a 
piece  of  the  first  rank,  with  its  wonderful  expansion 
of  noble  melody,  its  touches  of  passion  and  pain.  In 
the  finale  the  minuet  character  of  the  music  is  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  an  agitated,  almost  exotic  inter- 
mezzo, perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  gypsy  music. 
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SYMPHONY    IN    C    MAJOR,    NO.    36 

("LINZ"),  K.  425 

This  symphony,  the  last  one  of  the  middle  group 
before  the  famous  last  four,  was  written  in  1783, 
during  a  brief  visit  at  Linz  on  the  Danube.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Graf  Thun,  whose  guest  Mozart  was. 
A  letter  of  Mozart  informs  us  that  the  master  ar- 
rived in  Linz  on  October  30,  and  that  the  entire 
symphony  was  written  between  that  date  and  No- 
vember 3,  and  performed  on  November  4th.  Barely 
five  days  sufficed  for  Mozart  to  write  an  entire 
elaborate  symphony  in  four  movements!     What  a 


marvel  of  creative  power ! 

Authorities  agree  that  the  Linz  symphony  shows 
distinct  traces  of  Haydn's  influence  on  Mozart.  But 
it  also  anticipates  melodic  ideas  of  the  great  last 
operas  and  symphonies  of  Mozart.  Clearly  this 
score  is  a  work  of  transition  between  the  styles,  but 
full  of  ingenious  details  and  stimulating  traits.  The 
symphony  starts  with  a  serious,  slow  introduction 
a  la  Haydn.  The  first  Allegro,  as  indeed  the  entire 
symphony,  has  an  exuberant,  vigorous  and  brilliant 
character,  interrupted  by  episodes  of  almost  romantic 
lyric  melody  and  by  occasional  outbursts  of  passion- 
ate, melancholy,  sombre  traits.    Such  an  unorthodox 
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IN  YOUR  way  through  New  England  be  sure  to  stop  in  and  see 
We'd  love  to  welcome  you  to  our  shop  ...  to  show  you  our  exciting,  new 
collection  of  gifts  and  decorative  accessories.  You'll  find  a  delightfully  varied 
choice  .  .  .  rare  antiques  to  add  a  note  of  old  world  charm  to  your  home  .  .  . 
gracious  accessories  to  blend  harmoniously  with  any  setting  .  .  .  distinctive 
gifts  for  every  occasion. 

Catalogue  'B"  sent  upon  request 
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If  Tou  Are  Enjoying 

Tanglewood  and  Berkshire  County 

/wJULYWAUGUST 

Why  not  return  for  a  Fall  or  Winter  vacation? 

THE      HOUSATONIC      NATIONAL      BANK 

Doing  business  in  STOCKBRIDGE  since  1825  .  .  .  will  welcome  any  inquiry  from  you 
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episode  occurs,  for  instance,  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
movement,  where  the  development  section  dwells 
with  surprising  effect  on  an  insignificant  motive  of 
no  importance  in  the  exposition.  Similar  episodes 
are  manifest  also  in  the  development  sections  of  the 
slow  movement  and  of  the  finale.  Dynamic  con- 
trasts, sudden  changes  from  piano  to  forte,  from  one 
mood  to  its  opposite  are  frequent  in  this  symphony. 
They  dominate  especially  the  slow  movement  and 
the  finale.  In  the  last  movement  an  attentive  listener 
will  be  particularly  interested  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  vivid  and  bright  principal  theme  is  pretty 
soon  abandoned,  when  a  secondary  motive  wander*, 
off  to  distant  regions,  in  a  whole  scale  of  various 
moods,  meditative,  tender,  playful,  vigorous,  thu- 
reaching  again  the  emotional  sphere  of  the  carefree 
principal  theme. 

SYMPHONY  IN  G  MINOR 

(Koechel  No.  550) 

The  G  minor  symphony,  finished  on  July  25. 
1788,  is  the  second  of  the  three  famous  last  sym- 
phonies of  Mozart.  If  one  had  to  select  from  the 
dozens  of  Mozart  symphonies  just  one  work,  the 
choice  would  certainly  fall  on  the  G  minor  sym- 
phony, as  the  one  score  representing  Mozart's  indi- 
vidual style  most  completely.  The  autograph  of  the 
score,  now  a  cherished  treasure  of  the  Vienna 
Gesellschaft  dcr  Musikfreunde,  was  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Johannes  Brahms.  The  autograph 
score  does  not,  however,  contain  the  part  of  the 
clarinets,  later  added  by  Mozart. 

This  symphony  has  always  been  admired  as  one 
of  the  great  manifestations  of  the  art  of  music.  To- 
gether with  a  few  other  works,  the  C  minor  Sere- 
nade and  the  G  minor  Quintet,  it  shows  Mozart's 
usual  joyful  vivacity,  serenity  and  grace  mixed  with 
outbursts  of  melancholy  lament  and  passionate  agi- 
tation. These  striking  features  are  evident  in  all 
four  movements,  sometimes  softened  down  to  gentle 
sighs  and  elegiac  phrases,  at  other  times  culminating 
in  fierce  outcries.  Sudden  .violent  accents  and  the 
dramatic  opposition  of  forte  and  piano  phrases  are 
here  exploited  much  more  than  in  Mozart's  earlier 
works.  Also  the  prolonged  forte  stretches  assume 
here  a  new  force,  not  merely  as  dynamic  contrasts, 
but  also  as  the  expression  of  virile  self-assertion. 
The  culmination  of  agitation  is  reached  in  the 
Finale;  its  middle  section  has  not  its  equal  in  vehe- 
mence in  earlier  symphonic  literature.  Also  the 
revelling  in  modulation  is  without  precedent  in  the 
field  of  symphony.  Yet  all  this  agitation  serves  also 
to  intensify  still  more  by  contrast  the  enchanting 
beauty,  delicate  grace  and  touching  expressiveness 
lavishly  spread  over  all  sections  of  this  unique  sym- 
phony. If  one  can  apply  the  term  "pathetic"  at  all 
to  Mozart's  music,  this  would  be  his  Pathetic  Sym- 
phony. 


THIRD  PROGRAM 

Saturday  Evening,  July  23 


larij 


Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3,  in  G  Major,  for  String  Orchestra 

Allegro  moderato — Sinfonia  (from  "Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden") — Allegro 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  4,  in  G  Major,  for  Violin,Two  Flutes  and  String  Orchestra 

I.  Allegro  II.  Andante  III.  Presto 

{Violin:  Richard  Burgin;  Flutes:  Georges  Laurent  and  George  Madsen) 

Cantata  No.  135,  "Ach  Herr,  mich  armen  Sunder" 

Festival  Chorus — Soloists:  Elinor  Warren,  Contralto;  David  Lloyd,  Tenor;  James  Pease,  Bass 
Harpsichord:  Fernando  Valenti  HUGH  ROSS  conducting 


Piano  Concerto  in  D  Minor 
I.  Allegro 

Suite  No.  3,  in  D  Major 
I.  Overture  II.  Air 


INTERMISSION 

II.  Adagio 
{Soloist:  Lukas  Foss) 

II.  Gavotte  I;     Gavotte  II 


III.  Allegro 


IV.  Bourree 


V.  Gigue 


FOURTH  PROGRAM 

Sunday  Afternoon,  July  24 

fiozart 

1  phony  in  A  Major,  No.  29  (K.  201) 

I.  Allegro  moderato  II.  Andante  III.  Menuetto 

KONZERTANTE  SlNFONIE  FOR  VlOLIN  AND  VlOLA  (K.  364) 

I.  Allegro  maestoso  II.  Andante  III.  Presto 

{Soloists:  William  Kroll  and  Joseph  de  Pasquale) 

INTERMISSION 

*Symphony  in  D  Major,  No.  31  ("Paris"),  K.  297 

I.  Allegro  assai  II.  Andantino  III.  Allegro 

Symphony  in  E-flat  Major,  No.  39  (K.  543) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  con  moto 


IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 


Baldwin  Piano 


*  Sunday  Concerts  Broadcast  4:35-5:30  N.B.C.  Network       R.C.  A.  Victor  Records 
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This  plug-in  player  is  all  you  need  to  enjoy  the  new  45  rpm  system 
through  your  present  radio,  phonograph  or  television  combination.  The 
world's  fastest  record  changer  plays  up  to  10  records  with  one  touch  of  a 
button  .  .  .  brings  you  the  first  true  "live  talent"  quality  in  recorded 
music!  9  JY,  AC,  only  $24.95  (subject  to  change  without  notice). 


This  distinguished  conductor  .  .  .  this  celebrated  your 
violinist  will  perform  for  you  at  home  any  time  you  wi: 
...  on  RCA  Victor  Records  exclusively!  Some  outstarv 
ing  recordings  for  your  collection : 

•  Serenade  No.  10,  in  B-Flat,  K.  361 -Mozart.  Tr 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzk 
conductor.  Four  12"  records.* 

O    Suite  No.  1,  in  C,  and  Suite  No.  4,  in  D-J.  S.  Bac 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzk 
conductor.  Five  12"  records.* 
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•  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  3  and  4  — J.  S.  Bach. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
conductor.  Four  12"  records. 

•  Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite— Ravel.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  conductor.  Two  12" 
records. 

Nathan  Milstein  has  recently  chosen  to  record  for  RCA 
Victor.  Watch  for  his  forthcoming  Red  Seal  recordings 
at  your  music  shop! 

*Also  available  now  on  45  rpm  Vinylite  records. 
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MAILANDER  QUARTETS  NOS.  1  to  4  (A  Maj.,  B  Maj., 
C  Maf.,  E  Flat  Maj.)  — Mozart,  K.  Anh.  210  to  213  — 
Dessauer  String  Quartet. 

Album  Set  DGS-5      4  12"  Deutsche   Grammophon  Recs. 

$11.55 
DIVERTIMENTO  IN  D  MAJOR  FOR  OBOE,  TWO 
HORNS  AND  STRING  QUARTET-Mozart,  K.251  -Berlin 
Phil.  Chamber  Orch.,  conducted  by  Hans  Von  Benda. 
Album  Set  DGS-4      3  12"  Deutsche  Grammophon   Recs. 

$8.92 
FESTE    ROMANE  — Ottorino     Respighi  —  Berlin     Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  conducted  by  Victor  De  Sabata. 
Album  Set  DGS-3      4  12"  Deutsche  Grammophon  Recs. 

$11.55 
These  are  only  three  selections  from  the  enormous  Liberty 
Library  of  Recorded  Music  which  contains  records  from  all 
the  great  recording  centers  of  the  world,  under  great  labels 
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Program  <7\fotes 

By    Dr.    Hugo    Leichtentritt 

Third  ^Program 

JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH 

March  21,  1685-July  28,  1750 

BRANDENBURG  CONCERTO  NO.  3, 

IN    G   MAJOR    FOR    STRING   ORCHESTRA 

Bach's  Third  Brandenburg  Concerto  is  written 
for  three  groups  concertizing  with  each  other,  three 
violins,  three  violas,  three  violoncellos  and  thorough- 
bass. Its  first  movement  grows  out  of  its  principal 
motive,  heard  at  the  start.  In  their  dialogue  these 
three  groups  with  the  bass  are  in  many  places  elabo- 
rated in  ten  distinct  parts,  reduced  to  four  parts  in 
the  tutti  episodes.  The  contrast  of  the  massive  tutti 
to  the  fine  polyphonic  texture  in  the  solo  sections  is 
very  effective.  There  is  no  adagio ;  its  place  is  taken 
by  a  few  chords.  For  our  performance,  however,  an 
adagio  has  been  borrowed  from  the  serious,  impres- 
sive orchestral  introduction  of  the  cantata  "Christ 
lag  in  Todesbanden."  A  vivid  dance-like  piece  in 
song  form,  similar  to  a  Gigue,  acts  as  finale. 

BRANDENBURG  CONCERTO  NO.  4, 
for  Violin,  Two  Flutes  and  Strings 

The  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  4  is  written  for 
violin,  2  flutes  and  string  orchestra.  The  first  move- 
ment, in  the  manner  of  Handel's  concerti  grossi, 
opposes  to  the  concertino  of  the  three  solo  instru- 
ments the  string  orchestra,  partly  in  dialogue,  partly 
merely  accompanying.  The  form:  A  B  C  B  A 
resembles  Concerto  No.  1.  The  central  section  C 
is  dominated  by  the  concertino,  in  the  manner  of  a 
Trio.  The  entire  piece  is  evolved  from  one  thematic 
idea. 

The  second  movement,  a  brief  Andante,  is  an 
intermezzo  between  two  extended  outer  pieces, 
rather  an  introduction  to  the  following  fugue.  It  is 
developed  aria-like  from  one  motive,  but  makes  no 
use  of  repetition  of  phrases,  in  spite  of  its  symmet- 
rical structure.  Dialogue  and  echo  effects  are  freely 
used. 

The  third  movement  is  a  widely  extended,  brisk 
fugue.  The  interludes,  mostly  given  to  the  con- 
certino are  of  special  interest.  The  most  striking 
interlude  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  where 
the  first  violin  in  concerto  style  revels  in  virtuoso 
passages  in  free  fantasy.  Below  this  brilliant  cadenza 
the  fugue  theme  sneaks  in  at  first  softly,  then  with- 
draws again,  leaving  the  field  once  more  to  the  solo 
violin,  before  it  finally  asserts  its  rights  more  and 
more  energetically,  winding  up  with  a  forceful  tutti 
treatment  of  the  fusue  theme  in  the  orchestra. 
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Early  this  year  thousands  of  Americans  stood  in  slowly  moving 
lines.  They  were  waiting  patiently,  yet  with  suppressed  eagerness,  to 
view  the  great  paintings  .  .  .  the  old  European  masters  that  had  been 
resurrected  from  the  salt  mines  of  the  war-torn  continent  and  placed  on 
exhibit  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  same  year  another  great  form  of  art  reached  the  American 
people  ...  art  that  was  also  recovered  from  where  it  lay  beneath  the 
ground  for  protection  against  bombs  and  ravage:  The  timeless  classical 
music  of  Europe  .  .  .  the  genuine  Telefunken  classical  recordings. 

Here,  at  last,  is  the  great  music  of  the  world,  recorded  with  concert- 
hall  fidelity,  available  in  new  pressings  from  the  original  "masters."  These 
selections  are  now  offered  by  Capitol  to  those  who  appreciate  the  genius, 
care  and  skill  that  made  Telefunken  recordings  a  world  standard  for  fine 
musical  reproduction. 

In  presenting  the  great  Telefunken  library  of  European  classics, 
Capitol  again  steps  out  of  traditional  paths  and  offers  recordings  that  are 
truly  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  world's  great  music.  The  records  speak 
for  themselves  in  clarity,  brilliance  and  thrilling  renditions  of  both 
standard  and  rare  works. 

CAPITOL'S   MARK  OF  MUSICAL  MERIT 
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CANTATA  NO.   135 
"Ach  Herr,  Mich  Armen   Sunder" 

During  the  17th  century  German  Protestant  music  slowly 
evolved  its  own  new  form  of  church  music,  the  Cantata, 
different  from  the  old,  traditional  Catholic  music,  with  its 
Gregorian  chant,  its  mass,  motet  and  hymn.  At  its  peak 
in  J.  S.  Bach  the  German  spiritual  cantata  is  generally 
written  for  chorus,  solo  voices  and  instruments,  with  the 
constant  collaboration  of  the  organ.  In  the  gigantic  life 
work  of  Bach  the  cantata  occupies  the  largest  space.  The 
master  has  written  several  hundred  of  these  cantatas,  gen- 
erally quite  extensive  pieces  in  several  movements,  based 
on  a  Chorale.  The  complete  edition  of  Bach's  works  con- 
tains about  200  cantatas,  filling  no  less  than  20  large 
volumes.  About  as  many  other  cantatas  have  been  lost, 
however,  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  The  conclusion,  there- 
fore, seems  justified  that  the  church-cantata  is  the  center, 
the  principal  part  of  his  creative  activity,  as  the  sum  total 
of  his  cantatas  far  surpasses  in  bulk  all  other  forms  of 
Bach's  music,  even  organ  and  chamber  music. 

The  Cantata  No.  135:  for  the  third  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  is  based  on  a  famous  old  Chorale  melody 
of  1601,  first  found  with  the  text  "Herzlich  thut 
mich  verlangen"  in  Hans  Leo  Hassler's  works.  The 
first  movement  of  the  cantata  is  an  extended  contra- 
puntal treatment  of  the  chorale.  Bach  uses  it  with 
another  text,  "Ach  Herr,  mich  armen  Sunder ." 
Two  oboes,  strings,  and  the  organ  accompany  the 
four-part  chorus.  The  cantus  firmus  is  sung  by  the 
bass  voices,  doubled  by  a  trombone.  The  three 
upper  voices  of  the  chorus  elaborate  the  motives  of 
the  chorale  tune  in  motet-like  manner  by  fanciful 
imitations  and  dialogue  in  more  vivid  rhythms, 
whereas  the  bass  throughout  retains  the  plain,  broad, 
dignified  and  solemn  longer  tones  of  the  original 
tune.  After  every  section  of  the  text  the  orchestra 
responds    with    a    little    interlude,    continuing    the 
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choral  music  in  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  expressive, 
beautiful  music.  No  less  than  eight  sections  and 
just  as  many  interludes  fill  the  138  measures  of  the 
piece,  a  marvel  of  interesting  thematic  cantus  firmus 
treatment,  the  instruments  re-echoing  without  let- 
up the  melodious  phrases  of  the  chorale  tune  in 
diminution.     Next  follow: 

No.  2  and  3,  a  recitative  and  aria  for  the  tenor 
solo.  The  recitative  contains  some  strikingly  realistic 
tone-painting  at  the  "rapid  moving  floods  of  tears" 
streaming  down  the  cheeks  of  the  repenting  sinner, 
whose  soul  is  "sore  of  fright."  After  this  agitated 
recitative  the  aria,  in  the  bright  key  of  C  major,  is 


confident  of  pardon,  granted  by  God.  Its  calm, 
hopeful  ground-tone  is,  however,  disturbed  and  in- 
terrupted by  several  relapses  into  doubt,  fear  and 
despair.  Here  again  we  meet  with  suggestive  tone- 
painting  at  the  words  "sonst  versink  ich  in  den 
Tod"  where  the  soul's  "sinking  down  in  death"  is 
vigorously  suggested  by  the  melodic  phrase,  starting 
with  an  outcry  on  a  high  tone  and  tumbling  down 
in  cascades,  embracing  the  compass  of  a  twelfth 
from  high  A  to  low  D,  and  closing  with  a  leap 
downwards  of  a  seventh.  After  these  picturesque 
and  agitated  outbursts  an  impressive  contrast  is  ob- 
tained bv  the  jubilant  long  coloraturas  at  the  words: 
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"So  erfrcu  mein  Angesicht"   (O  delight  my  visage 
now ) . 

No.  4,  a  recitative  for  contralto,  again  reverts  to 
the  gloomy  sentiments  of  the  sinner.  No.  5,  a  bass 
aria,  vigorously  dispels  these  sombre  ideas,  attacking 
them  with  the  command:  "Weicht  all,  ihr  llbel- 
tater  (Hence  all  ye  sons  of  evil).  The  spirited 
coloratura  on  the  word  "weicht"  suggests  pictur- 
esquely the  gesture  of  turning  out  an  unwelcome 
visitor.  Later  on,  appropriate  coloraturas  express 
the  confidence  and  joy  caused  by  the  aspect  of  the 
sun  emerging  from  the  clouds.  Another  striking 
illustration  occurs  at  the  words:  "Die  Feinde  miissen 
plotzlich  fallen  und  ihre  Pfeile  ruckwdrts  prallen. 
Here  the  voice  revels  in  a  fantastic  coloratura  sug- 
gestive of  the  foe's  "arrows  springing  backward." 
Also  the  string  orchestra,  written  in  the  so-called 
concertizing  style,  adds  its  forces  to  this  powerful 
episode,  supporting  the  image  of  a  courageous  on- 
slaught. Here  and  there  this  brilliant  piece  alludes 
to  phrases  from  the  chorale  tune,  thus  preparing  the 
concluding  No.  6,  a  masterly  and  admirable  four- 
part  harmonization  of  the  chorale  tune,  sung  by  the 
chorus  in  a  tone  of  confidence,  repose,  gratitude  and 
solemnity. 

CONCERTO  IN  D  MINOR 
for  Piano  and  String  Orchestra 

This  concerto,  a  piano  arrangement  by  Bach  him- 


self of  a  lost  violin  concerto,  is  a  particularly  fine 
sample  of  the  typical  Italian  concerto  form,  different 
from  the  later,  classical  concerto,  based  on  the  new 
Viennese  sonata  form,  as  we  find  it  in  the  concertos 
of  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  The  Italian  concerto 
places  a  slow  movement  between  two  lively  pieces. 
Bach's  first  allegro  shows  the  concertizing  style  in 
the  use  of  tutti  and  solo  themes,  two  different,  but 
not  contrasting  phrases,  the  solo  theme  being  merely 
the  continuation  of  the  tutti ;  the  answer  to  it.  The 
entire  movement  is  in  fact  built  on  a  single  principal 
theme,  of  which  the  tutti  and  solo  phrases  are  the 
component  parts.  With  an  admirable  art  Bach 
builds  a  large  and  highly  interesting  piece  from  this 
scanty  thematic  material,  by  vivid  dialogue  of  the 
two  groups,  by  effective  illumination  through  well 
devised  modulation  to  a  number  of  different  keys, 
by  resounding  climaxes,  brilliant  cadenzas,  ingenious 
contrapuntal  combinations. 

The  slow  movement  is  written  in  a  variant  of 
the  chaconne  form.  It  is  based  on  a  bass  theme  of 
13  measures,  recurring  5  times,  not  however  as 
usually  in  the  same  key,  but  in  various  keys.  Modu- 
lating little  interludes  lead  over  from  one  tonality 
to  the  next  one.  The  free  unfolding  of  the  melodi- 
ous upper  part  above  this  chaconne  bass  is  truly  a 
marvel  of  melodic  invention  and  expansion.  One 
does  not  hear  five  variations,  but  a  single  aria  of  the 
greatest  beauty  and  expressiveness. 
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The  last  movement  approaches  in  its  form  a  freely 
treated  fugue.  Its  theme  in  its  whole  extension  is, 
however,  given  only  to  the  orchestra,  where  it  is 
heard  six  times.  The  solo  piano  is  treated  in  fantasy 
style.  The  interludes  between  the  entries  of  the 
fugue  theme  give  the  piano  occasion  to  display  its 
virtuosity  in  ornamental  free  fantasy  or  in  thematic 
dialogue,  in  constant  flow.  Sometimes  it  assists  the 
orchestra  by  playing  along  part  of  the  fugue  theme, 
or  by  adding  a  fanciful  new  counterpoint.  Towards 
the  close  a  brilliant  cadenza  leads  to  the  culmination 
of  the  entire  movement,  one  of  the  most  animated 
and  vigorous  pieces  written  by  Bach. 

OVERTURE   (SUITE)   NO.  3 

IN   D  MAJOR   FOR  ORCHESTRA 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert 
Schweitzer  has  said  "a  fragment  of  a  vanished 
world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  preserved 
for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the 
rococo  period.  Their  charm  resides  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  blending  of  strength  and  grace." 

"The  'ouverture  of  the  third  suite,  which  is  its 
main  substance,  consists  of  a  grave,  a  vivace  on  a 
fugued  figure,  and  a  return  of  the  grave  section, 
slightly  shorter  and  differently  treated.  The  air, 
lento  (which  certainly  deserves  its  popularity,  but 
not    to   the   exclusion    in    lay   experience   of   many 


another  beautiful  air  by  this  composer),  is  scored 
for  strings  only.  The  Gavotte  is  followed  by  a 
second  gavotte,  used  in  trio  fashion  (but  not  more 
lightly  scored  as  was  the  way  with  early  trios),  the 
first  returning  da  capo.  The  Bourree  (allegro)  is 
brief,  the  final  Gigue  more  extended  but  neverthe- 
less a  fleeting  allegro  vivace."    (J.  N.  B.) 

Fourth  ^Program 

WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

January  27,  1756-December  5,  1791 

SYMPHONY   IN   A   MAJOR,    NO.    29 

(K.  2<J1) 

This  A  major  symphony  is  part  of  a  whole  group 
of  symphonies  written  in  Salzburg  before  Mozart's 
long  journey  to  Paris.  The  scores  with  the  num- 
bers 183,  199,  200,  201,  202  in  Koechel's  catalogue, 
all  belong  to  this  epoch.  The  A  major  symphony 
and  its  G  minor  companion  (No.  183),  are  the 
weightiest  members  of  this  group,  important  for 
their  change  of  style,  away  from  the  Italian  overture 
pattern  to  what  we  now  call  classical  symphonic 
style.  Mozart  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  when 
he  was  busy  with  these  five  symphonies,  the  most 
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mature  products  of  his  middle  period.  Most  of 
these  works  show  a  striving  for  amplification  of  sym- 
phonic structure,  vigorous,  chivalric,  noble,  themes, 
brilliant  and  effective  orchestration,  wealth  and 
diversity  of  contents.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  variety 
of  contents,  Mozart  manages  to  give  his  four  move- 
ments an  inner  coherence,  away  from  the  looseness 
of  symphonic  structure  prevailing  in  the  diverti- 
menti,  serenades,  cassations  with  this  popular  suite 
character.  The  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato, 
is  a  joyful,  vigorous,  interesting  piece.  In  the  slow 
movement,  Andante,  humorous  traits  add  spice  to 
the  calm,  cantabile  character  of  its  themes.  A  pretty 
menuet  follows,  and  the  finale,  Allegro  con  spirito, 
underlines  the  spirit  of  its  title. 

KONZERTANTE  SINFONIE 
for  Violin  and  Viola  (K.  364) 

This  "concertizing  symphony"  for  violin  and  viola 
with  orchestra  occupies  a  place  of  honor  in  the 
scanty  literature  of  the  double  concerto  or  concerto 
for  several  solo  instruments,  between  Bach  and 
Brahms,  with  Beethoven's  triple  concerto  its  weight- 
iest intermediate  link.  The  piece  is  a  companion  of 
the  concerto  for  two  pianos  ( No.  363 )  heard  at  one 
of  the  Tanglewood  concerts  a  few  years  ago.  The 
Konzertante  Sinfonie  has  always  been  held  in  espe- 
cial esteem  as  one  of  Mozart's  outstanding  achieve- 
ments. It  surpasses  the  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos 
in  symphonic  breadth,  in  quality,  wealth  and  beauty 
of  contents.  Every  one  of  its  three  movements 
abounds  in  masterly,  ingenious  and  captivating  traits. 
The  two  solo  instruments  do  not  antagonize  each 
other,  do  not  wrestle  with  each  other  in  rivalry. 
They  rather  converse  with  each  other  and  with  the 
orchestra  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  cooperation.  Yet, 
this  is  not  a  work  of  pure  joy  and  contentment.  It 
is  in  many  places  tinged  with  melancholy:  it  has  its 
passionate  accents,  even  moments  of  fierceness,  and 
some  of  its  melodious  themes  are  deeply  touching  in 
their  tone  of  fervent  imprecation.  The  orchestra  is 
in  general  more  vigorous,  occasionally  even  aggres- 


sive, whereas  the  duet  of  the  soloists  is  decidedly 
softer  in  expression,  more  lyric  in  its  character. 

In  the  first  movement  the  listener  is  struck  by 
the  emotional  intensity  and  complexity  of  the  music. 
A  pathetic  ground  tone  pervades  the  broad  and 
massive,  powerful  first  tutti.  The  soloists  reply 
with  a  more  gentle  and  amiable  voice  in  a  whole 
chain  of  themes.  In  the  development  section  a  truly 
dramatic  episode  is  heard  in  the  concertizing  dia- 
logue and  opposition  of  soloists  and  orchestra. 

Also  the  serious  and  meditative  slow  movement 
has  a  similar  mixture  of  beautiful  tunefulness  and 
more  sinister,  pathetic  allusions. 

Only  the  finale  avoids  all  problematic  complica- 
tions and  lets  youthful  energy  and  gaiety  dominate 
the  field  almost  without  disturbance. 


SYMPHONY    IN    D   MAJOR,    NO.    31 

("Paris")    (K.  297) 

The  so-called  "Paris"  Symphony  was  written  and 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  1778  in  Paris. 
Mozart,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  was  eager 
to  please  the  Parisian  critics  and  public.  He  had 
studied  the  Parisian  taste,  and  had  introduced  a 
number  of  effects,  designed  to  impress  his  French 
audience.  One  of  these  effects  is  the  "premier  coup 
d'archet,"  the  sustained  unisono  forte,  at  the  start 
of  the  first  movement.  The  orchestra  of  the  "Con- 
cert spirituel"  was  famous  for  the  powerful  attack 
of  its  string-band  in  such  places.  Another  concession 
to  the  Parisian  taste  is  the  dainty,  thin  beginning  of 
the  finale,  followed  by  a  sudden  forte  of  the  full 
orchestra. 

The  first  movement,  pompous  and  brilliant,  makes 
much  of  the  "premier  coup,'  which  one  hears  again 
and  again  in  many  variants,  all  through  the  piece. 

The  Andante  is  an  amiable,  charming  piece  in  the 
delicate  rococo  style.  The  dialogue  of  strings  and 
wood  winds  is  here  exploited  with  superior  skill. 

Of  all  three  movements  the  Finale  is  richest  in 
art  and  most  Mozartean  in  its  striking,  unconven- 
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tional  ideas.  Especially  the  second  theme,  entering 
in  canonic  imitation,  leads  to  impressive,  continued 
contrasts  of  forte  and  piano,  and  to  episodes  imbued 
with  passion  and  agitation,  episodes  doubly  striking 
in  a  work  designed  mainly  for  entertainment  of  an 
ennobled  kind. 

SYMPHONY  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR 

No.  39   (K.  543) 

This  symphony,  the  first  of  Mozart's  world- 
famous  three  last  symphonies  in  E-flat,  G  minor,  and 
C  major,  begins  with  an  Adagio  introduction  of 
twenty-six  measures,  an  earnest,  solemn  piece  in  the 
character  of  a  religious  march.  Its  thematic  mate- 
rial is  completely  exposed  in  the  first  two  measures, 
with  the  long-held  first  note,  the  dotted  march 
rhythm,  the  rapid  scale  passage  in  thirty-second 
notes.  The  Adagio  impresses  the  listener  not  by  its 
well-defined  melody,  but  rather  by  its  solemnity,  the 
rich  sound  of  its  rhythms,  the  majestic  sweep  of  the 
scale  passages,  and  the  dramatic  entry  of  the  basses. 
Towards  the  close  the  atmosphere  changes.  The 
dark  clouds  have  vanished,  and  a  few  measures  of 
subdued  lament  represent  the  last  melancholy,  elegiac 
touch  before  the  Allegro  starts  with  its  buoyant 
grace  and  joyful  vigor. 

The  first  theme,  with  its  beautiful  and  elegant 
E-flat  arpeggio,  its  transparent  accompaniment,  is 
immediately  taken  up  by  the  basses.  Somewhat 
transformed,  the  arpeggio  motive  dominates  the  next 
section.  With  its  energetic  forte  it  has  a  striking 
similarity  to  the  principal  theme  of  Beethoven's 
Eroica  Symphony,  of  which  we  are  reminded  more 
than  once  in  this  movement.  Later  on,  the  descend- 
ing scale  figure  from  the  introduction  reappears,  con- 
tributing to  the  brilliant  and  vigorous  onward  rush 
of  the  full  orchestra.  After  this  broad  expanse  of 
almost  martial  energy  and  vigor,  the  second  theme 
marks  a  delightful  return  to  the  limpid  clarity  and 
melodious  charm  of  the  first  theme.  This  thinly 
scored  intermezzo  soon  gives  way  to  a  new  display 
of  almost  Beethoven-like  "heroic"  temper  in  the  clos- 
ing section.  Also  the  rather  concise  development 
section  exhibits  these  similarities  still  more  clearly, 
especially  where  an  outburst  of  forte  is  suddenly 
interrupted  by  total  silence,  followed  by  three  meas- 
ures of  gentle  wailing,  leading  charmingly  and  un- 
expectedly back  to  the  recapitulation  of  the  prin- 
cipal theme.  The  reprise  of  the  entire  exposition 
shows  no  marked  deviation  from  the  earlier  section. 
The  short  coda  is  an  amplication  of  the  final  E-flat 
cadence  and  a  forceful  underlining  of  the  close  in  a 
brilliant  climax  of  sound. 

The  second  movement,  Andante,  is  written  in  a 
modified  sonata  form  with  three  themes,  omitting 
the  development  section  in  the  middle.  The  gentle 
and  melodious  first  theme,  in  A-flat,  is  written  in  a 
typical  ternary  song  form.     The  second  theme,   in 


F  minor,  with  its  violent  accents,  its  somber  color 
and  loud  lament,  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  first 
theme.  Further  on,  the  wood  winds  converse  on  the 
quietly  musing  third  theme,  in  E-flat  major.  A 
somewhat  varied  recapitulation  of  the  entire  first 
section  leads  back  in  a  charming  little  chromatic 
quartet  of  clarinets  and  horns  to  the  last  entry  of 
the  principal  theme,  rounding  off  the  movement  most 
beautifully  in  a  broad  epilogue. 

The  third  movement  is  a  Menuetto  of  a  joyful, 
vigorous  type.  Its  first  theme  with  its  strongly  ac- 
cented chords,  its  staccato  arpeggios,  belongs  to  the 
same  emotional  sphere  as  certain  episodes  of  the  first 
movement.  The  second  half  of  the  theme,  however, 
responds  to  the  energetic  beginning  with  a  soft, 
graceful  melody.  The  Trio,  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful bits  of  idyllic,  rustic  music  ever  written  by 
Mozart,  gets  its  effects  from  a  duet  of  the  clarinets, 
with  echo  responses  of  the  flutes,  horns  and  bassoons. 

The  Finale,  Allegro,  is  a  piece  of  brilliant  vivac- 
ity. Its  incessant  bustle  and  jocose  character  give  it 
a  kinship  with  many  of  the  finales  of  Haydn,  but  it 
is  also  an  older  relative  of  the  finale  of  Beethoven's 
Fourth  Symphony.  The  principal  theme  is,  in  a 
sense,  the  only  theme  from  which  all  the  others  are. 
derived.  The  development  section  adds  ingenious 
contrapuntal  traits  and  harmonic  refinement  to  the 
thematic  substance.  A  short  coda  expands  and 
thereby  strengthens  the  joyful  and  festive  close. 
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Tanglewood,  July  3,  7949 


About  25  years  for  a  man,  and  about  300  years 
for  a  university,  are  the  periods  required  for 
the  attainment  of  mature  stature",  wrote  the  late 
Professor  Whitehead  of  Harvard. 

Accordingly,  having  completed  25  years  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  its  Conductor, 
I  have  reached  the  age  of  maturity.  But  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  I  am  in  my 
first  decade.  Consequently,  I  should  like  to  be- 
lieve that  I  still  belong  to  an  age  of  youthful  quest 
and  aspiration. 

I  should  further  like  to  predict  that  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  will  not  require  a  period  of  300 
years  to  attain  a  mature  stature.  Within  the  brief 
7  years  of  its  life,  our  Music  Center  has  become  the 
wonder-child  of  music.  This  prerogative  is  also 
a  challenge:  Will  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  com- 
plete its  promise,  predestination  and  fulfilment? 
It  is  for  us  to  answer  the  question.  We  must 
neither  strain  nor  fail  the  creative  potentialities  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  We  must  look  for- 
ward, not  losing  the  trace  of  the  past  and  the  flow 
of  the  present.  We  must  measure  our  step  with  an 
eye  on  the  future;  we  must  time  our  actions  to 
produce  timeless  results. 

In  Tanglewood,  our  lives  and  our  music  mingle 
with  nature  and  from  nature  we  take  lasting  no- 
tions. In  the  growth  of  a  tree,  we  see  temporary 
signs,  timely  seasonal  changes,  and  the  timeless 
survival  of  nature.  Likewise  in  music,  we  learn  to 
discern  the  temporary  trend,  the  timely  evolution, 
the  timeless  truth.  Of  all  existing  problems,  the 
problem  of  musical  education  remains  outstanding. 
Here,  we  venture  into  a  deep,  dense  forest.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  explore  it  in  detail,  for  we  may 
soon  lose  the  forest  for  the  trees.  We  shall  ap- 
proach our  problem  from  an  overall  viewpoint  of 
basic  principles,  noting  visible  signs  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  our  system. 

For  instance:  Much  has  lately  been  written  and 
said  about  the  decline  of  string  players  in  our 
country,  which  bears  evidence  that  a  vital  limb  of 
our  music-tree  is  affected  and  is  losing  its  life- 
stream. 

It  is  for  us  musicians  to  correct  the  harm  done 
through  our  mistake  for,  without  any  doubt,  we 
have  been  neglecting  and  slipping  in  our  prin- 
ciples. 

A  string  instrument  has  a  great  and  growing 
power  of  attraction;  next  to  the  human  voice  it 
possesses  in  the  fullest  and  richest  degree  the  ele- 
ment of  revelation,  stimulating  to  a  beginner  and 
satisfying  to  an  advancing  student. 


What  is  the  reason  for  the  present  decline? 

Is  it  because  the  string  instrument  demands 
years  of  work,  intensive  practice,  patience  and  per- 
severance, to  reach  professional  and  artistic  per- 
fection ? 

I,  for  one,  was  believed  to  have  been  born  to 
handle  the  doublebass.  But  let  me  assure  you  that 
I  did  not  escape  the  lot  of  the  student  and  prac- 
ticed long  hours  to  master  my  instrument. 

Half  a  century  ago,  we  believed  that  the  harder 
the  work,  the  richer  the  reward.  This  principle 
served  us  well.  To-day,  however,  many  notions 
are  inverted.  In  the  past,  the  artist  and  the  arti- 
san strove  for  perfection.  Time  and  labor  were 
only  means  to  attain  this  goal.  Man  had  to  sur- 
pass himself  to  maintain  his  principles,  and  the 
profession  of  his  faith.  In  our  days,  we  have  grown 
pedestrian:  We  sacrifice  quality  for  quantity;  we 
simplify  problems  by  a  process  of  elimination;  we 
think  more  of  our  security  and  less  of  our  stand- 
ards; too  often,  our  source  of  inspiration  is  the 
source  of  our  income.  So  we  lower  our  principles, 
and  so  we  injure  our  art. 

How  far  can  we  follow  this  line  of  descent? 
Imagine  for  a  moment  that  we  shall  first  forsake 
the  strings  for  wood-winds  and  brass  instruments, 
requiring  less  painstaking  time  and  perseverance; 
next,  in  our  process  of  elimination,  we  shall  favour 
percussion  as  a  simplified  and  accelerated  means 
of  making  a  professional  living  and  career.  What 
will  become  of  our  musical  literature?  We  shall 
first  be  deprived  of  our  classical  repertoire,  which 
requires  the  string  element;  our  literature  will  be 
limited  and  devoted  to  wood-wind  and  brass  en- 
sembles; finally,  our  composers  will  be  forced  to 
exert  themselves  to  compose  exclusively  for  per- 
cussion. In  short,  we  shall  return  to  jungle  music 
and  to  primitive  sound.  At  so  wild  and  realistic  a 
vision,  let  us  awake  from  our  present  complacency, 
and,  in  our  search  for  a  potent  remedy,  let  us 
charge  the  forces  of  Tanglewood.  Small  in  number 
and  young  as  we  are  as  a  unit,  we  have  more  than 
one  "strategic"  advantage:  We  have  "Tangle- 
wood," our  stronghold,  built  on  solid,  elevated 
grounds;  already  we  have  a  challenging  record  of 
achievement  and  prestige;  we  gather  from  many 
parts  of  this  and  other  countries;  we  can  spread 
our  influence  and  direct  our  attacks  against  the 
vulnerable  points  of  our  educational  system; 
within  the  grounds  of  our  stronghold  we  can  as- 
semble our  forces  and,  equipped  with  a  construc- 
tive plan,  enter  our  campaign. 
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Beside  the  unpardonable  mistake  of  neglecting 
the  string  instruments  —  a  mistake  which  col- 
lectively signalizes  a  serious  crisis  in  our  sym- 
phonic and  musical  life,  and,  individually,  means 
the  frustration  of  a  wonderful  gift  —  a  blessing 
.given  and  lost,  either  voluntarily  or  abandoned 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  we  observe 
other  points  of  disturbance  and  danger.  Let  me 
mention  two  such  powerful  factors  of  modern  life, 
pertaining  to  the  realm  of  sound,  as  radio  and  tele- 
vision,—  and  compare  the  use  of  music,  and  the 
musical  programs  presented  to  the  public.  Music 
is  used  mostly  as  a  medium  for  entertainment, 
while  the  art  of  music  is  virtually  non-existent; 
classical  music  is  treated  as  a  step-child,  over- 
shadowed by  the  glitter  and  glamour  of  a  trivial 
musical  material. 

If  we  condemn  those  who  censure  music  and 
who  level  it  down  to  commonplace  grounds,  let  us 
beware,  and  not  be  opened  to  criticism:  let  us 
raise  our  own  ground,  enrich  our  soil,  and  explore 
the  wide  communicative  and  educational  possi- 
bilities offered  to  us  by  human  research  and  the 
advance  of  science.  The  miraculous  inventions  of 
our  time  hold  a  rich  promise  to  the  future  of  art. 
To  transform  the  promise  into  practice,  we  need 
the  support  of  the  government.  Once  again,  we 
strike  an  old  chord:  The  security  and  permanence 
of  the  fine  arts  depend  on  the  support  of  the 
Federal  state. 

Four  years  ago,  when  I  first  spoke  from  Tangle- 
wood  of  the  necessity  of  a  Department  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  I  felt  like  a  lonesome  traveller  on  a  long  and 
lonely  road.  To-day  the  idea  is  gaining  followers. 
The  need  for  the  support  of  the  arts  by  our  govern- 
ment becomes  an  imminent  and  major  step  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cultural,  educational  and  artistic  life 
of  our  country.  The  individual  support,  like  so 
many  streams  feeding  the  vast  river  is  not  enough; 
we  need  a  great  reservoir  —  a  mighty  dam  —  to 
turn  the  river  into  power,  and  provide  the  life- 
energy  to  the  arts.  The  new  current  is  slow,  but 
it  is  in  progress.  We  must  stand  by,  and  be  well 
prepared  to  witness  an  evolution  which  will  not 
alone  strengthen  the  foundation  of  our  artistic  and 
cultural  structure,  but  also  reflect  upon  the  high 
stature  of  our  country. 

At  this  central  point,  let  us  return  to  the  more 
intimate  and  immediate  task  of  self-development 
of  our  Music  Center. 

The  1949  session  will  be  marked  by  an  im- 
portant innovation  and  the  partaking  of  a  group 
of  playwrights  in  the  work  of  our  Opera  Depart- 
ment. We  have  every  hope  that  this  development 
will  benefit  the  composers  as  well  as  the  opera 
group.    Our  move  is  dictated  by  the  lack  of  li- 


brettos, and  the  handicap  suffered  by  composers  in 
their  unsuccessul  search  for  operatic  subjects. 

A  close  collaboration  of  these  groups,  in  Tangle- 
wood,  must  prove  productive  and  profitable  to  the 
field  of  opera.  Thus,  we  have  grafted  a  new  branch 
to  our  tree,  a  branch  which  will  bear  fruit. 

The  general  emphasis  of  the  present  season,  in 
all  departments,  will  be  placed  on  the  broadening 
and  expansion  of  the  basic  repertoire  of  our  Music 
Center. 

While  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
classics  and  to  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  we 
shall  stretch  further  our  interest  for  new  music, 
gain  a  better  understanding  of,  and  acquaintance 
with  the  composers  of  our  day,  their  teaching  and 
the  performance  of  their  work. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  this  summer  will  be 
the  commemoration  of  the  bi-centennial  of  Goethe 
—  this  giant  of  thought  and  art  —  unique  and 
universal,  who  could  raise  his  eyes  to  the  firma- 
ment and  proclaim  his  faith:  "Great  Spirit,  I 
thank  Thee,  for  the  human  image  bestowed  upon 
me.  .  ."  This  image,  indeed,  is  immortal;  its  im- 
press remains  an  exalted  example  of  the  pilgrimage 
of  man,  a  life-long  pursuit  of  truth,  purity  and 
perfection. 

Amidst  a  world  of  relativity  and  dissension,  the 
meaning  and  mission  of  music  is  to  bring  harmony, 
audible  not  only  to  the  outer,  but  also  to  the  inner 
ear.  "Music,"  said  Justice  Frankfurter,  speaking 
from  Tanglewood  a  year  ago,  "is  the  instinctive 
learning  of  the  soul."  It  is  for  those  who  possess 
the  deep  learning  of  music  to  pass  it  to  others.  It 
is  for  us,  in  Tanglewood,  to  develop  a  communal 
spirit  in  music  and  spread  it  in  our  communities, 
remembering  that  without  the  participation  of  the 
people  we  cannot  carry  out  our  mission.  We  shall 
then  educate  the  public  to  take  an  active  part  in 
music  —  playing,  singing,  even  composing  — 
not  with  a  professional  thought,  but  merely  as  a 
means  of  a  better  and  deeper  understanding  of  our 
art. 

We  shall  bring  music  into  the  life  of  every  child, 
introducing  it  in  the  schools,  so  that  the  child  may 
learn  the  principles  of  music  as  he  learns  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  We  do  not  forget  that 
music,  so  often  regarded  as  an  abstract  art,  holds 
a  concrete  message  to  men. 

"I  will  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  sing  with 
the  understanding  also,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul. 

When  departing  from  Tanglewood,  at  the  close 
of  our  seventh  season,  let  us  not  depart  from  the 
timeless  truth  of  these  words.  Let  us  walk  in  the 
spirit  and  understanding,  and  in  the  light  of  our 
common  goal.  For  it  was  said:  "He  does  well  that 
rather  serves  his  community  than  his  own  will." 
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THE  BARN  SHOP 

CORNWALL  BRIDGE,  CONNECTICUT 

Genuine   deerskin    gloves    .  .  .   Saddle   leather  belts   .  .  . 
Hand-loomed    tweeds    .  .  .    English    knee   rugs 

.  .  .  Finest  personalized  Christmas  cards 
Just  off  Route  7,  north  end  of  concrete  bridge 


SALISBURY 

COCOBOLO  •    ROSEWOOD  •   GONCALO  ALVES 

From  these  Rare  Hardwoods  we  design 
and  fashion  bowls  and  other  turnings  both 
beautiful  and  useful. 

Visit  our  shop  or  write  for  descriptive  literature 

SALISBURY,  CONN. 

M ASSACH  USETTS     . 

GREAT  BARRINGTON 

larrttujtan  3fall 

A  Village  Inn  of  Unsurpassed  Beauty 
Transients  American  Plan  Guests 

LUNCHEONS       •       DINNERS       •       PARTIES 
Open  All  Year 
Great    Barrington,    N.    Egremont    Road 

Telephone    1015 

SCOTT S  INC. 

Wearing  Apparel  for  Men  and  Women 

Mcmullen  dresses  knox  hats 

Palm  Beach,  Florida  Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 

GREAT  BARRINGTON 

LENOX ■ 

JHERRYWOOD 

A  unique  summer's  experience  in  Music  and 
the  Arts  for  girls  —  6  to  16  years. 

Merrywood  has  its  own  children's  theatre 
for  training  in  the  Drama  and  in  the  Dance. 
Swimming,  Canoeing  and  Riding  under  expert 
instruction.  Valerie  Deucher,  Director 

Lenox,  Mass.,  Old  Stockbridge  Road 
(Tel.  Lenox  79) 


ANTIDUES-SHOW 

TOWN  HALL  .  .  .  LENOX,  MASS. 

July  29th  thru  August  13th 

(Closed  Sundays) 
DAILY  11  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

Management  of 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS  ANTIQUES  INC. 
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Recreation  Hub  of  the  Berkshire*.  Our 
own  riding  trails,  tennis  courts,  outdoor 
shuffleboard,  golf  driving  range  and  bi- 
cycles. Evenings  of  dancing  at  our  TALLY- 
HO  BARN,  movies  on  our  spacious  lawns, 
shows,  and  swimming  in  our  under- 
water-lit pool.  Excellent  food  . . .  served 
with  distinction  in  our  dining  rooms  .  .  . 
with  delight  at  our  barbecue  pits.  Ameri- 
can Plan.  Moderate  rates.  Write  for  free 
illustrated  booklet.  LENOX,  MASS. 

HAWTHORNE     HILL 

Adjacent   to    Tanglewood 

Within  a  five-minute  walk  to  Tanglewood. 
Small    inn    and    annexe    accommodating 
thirty  people.       American  plan  only. 
Lorna  and  Kenneth  Sheldon 
West   Street,   Lenox  Tel.   573 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

LENOX  NATIONAL  BANK 

General  Banking  Service 

TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 


Jk 


LENOX.  MASSACHUSETTS 


Luncheon   and   Dinner 

Telephone  Lenox  8131 
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MONTEREY 

THE  YELLOW  ASTER 

SUN-INSIDE 

Prop.  Fred  Lancome 
Monterey,  Rte.  23                      Tel.:  Gr.  Barrington  1148M 

FOOD  IN  THE  BEST  FRENCH  TRADITION 

in  a  pleasant  continental  atmosphere 

AFTERNOON  TEA 

PITTSFIELD-LENOX  ROAD 
PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Luncheon        Cocktail    Lounge          Dinner 

12.00  to  2.00                                            $.30  to  9.00 

Sundays  12.30  to  3.00     •     5.30  to  8.00 

MRS.  A.  CASSANI.  Owner  and  Manager 

PnTSFIELD 

WOOD    BROS. 

Berkshire  County's  Oldest  Music  Store 
421  NORTH  ST.,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS.           Tel.  7478 

TELEVISION  —  Pianos  —  Radios  —  Records  — 
Phonographs  —  Sheet  Music  —  Schirmer  Library 

The  Berkshire 
County  Woman's  Exchange 

193  South  Street.                   Pittsfield,  Mass. 

BOX  LUNCHES                                   GIFTS 

SHEFFIELD 

HOME  COOKED  FOOD           CHILDREN'S  APPAREL 

m     QIA/  INFANTS' 

^zrl     frLtmsM   W*Aa         CHILDREN'S 

^f£4U^f  ¥M*£             LADIES' 

VL&/               „  T        ,    ,  w                          APPAREL 
Nationally  Branded  Lines 

235  North  Street,  Pittsfield  —  2-2122 

SHEFFIELD    INN 

Sheffield,  Massachusetts 
on  Route  No.  7 

Stuart  M.  Beard,  2nd,  Owner  and  Mgr. 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 

SOUTH  ASHFIELD 

GIFT    WRAPPING   GRATIS 

Scroti  and  f^en 

FINE  STATIONERY         GREETING  CARDS 
Gifts    of   Beautiful    Leather 

PAINTINGS  &  DRAWINGS 

by  RE  MY 

BRIAR  HILL,  SO.  ASHFIELD,  MASS. 

Handcrafted  in  the  Berks/tires 

SOUTH  EGREMONT 

Fourteen  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Hotel  Sheraton  Building 

TIFFT    BROTHERS 

Members  New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges 

Associate  Members  New  York  Curb 

Complete  Brokerage  and  Give  Up  Services 

100  North  Street 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

Harry  B.  Johnson,  Resident  Manager 

Jug  End  Barn 

SOUTH  EGREMONT,  MASS. 

A    Year   Round  Sports  Hotel 

Transient  Meals  Served 

Buffet  Supper  Sundays  5:15  to  6:30  P.M. 

Recommended  by 

Duncan  Hines  Adventures  in  Good  Eating 

Phone  Great  Barrington  434 

"the  music  centre  of  the  Berkshires" 

STOCKBRIDGE 

SAMMY  VINCENT 

"everything  musical" 

47  North  Street                   Pittsfield 

Headquarters  for    RCA    VICTOR  RECORDS 
RADIOS  —  TELEVISION 

healthfully  air-conditioned 

BLUE  BIRD  SPORT  SHOP 

MAIN    STREET    .    .    .STOCKBRIDGE,    MASS. 

Distinctive  Woolen  Sportwear 

WINTER  SHOP 
52  GREEN  STREET,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

(Opposite    Smith    College    Campus) 

JVlusic  Organizations  of  today 

CHOOSE   BALDWIN 


Baldwin  and  Baldwin- 
Built  Pianos  are  used 
exclusively  by  the 
Berkshire  !Musk  Center 


A 


Ltlanta,  Baton  Rouge, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Hartford,  Kansas  City 
Philharmonic,  Oklahoma, 
Shreveport  and  St.  Louis 
Philharmonic  .  .  .  these 

Symphony  Orchestras,  and 

the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  New  Friends  of  Music,  Pittsburgh  Civic 
Light  Opera,  Ravinia  Festival,  Salt  Lake  Philharmonic  Choir- 
as  well  as  many  others — prefer  the  Baldwin. 

Let  this  distinguished  recognition  be  your  guide  in  selecting 
a  piano  for  your  own  use. 


$aliwin 


THE  BALDWIN   PIANO  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
BALDWIN  •  ACROSONIC  •   HAMILTON  &  HOWARD  PIANOS  •  BALDWIN  ELECTRONIC  ORGANS 
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The  Steinwa 

is  th 

official  pian 
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Iteinway  .  .  .  instrument  of  the 

immortals  !     For  excellence  of 

workmanship,  resonance  of  tone,  responsiveness 

to  the  player's  touch,  and  durability  of  construction, 

the  Steinway,  from  the  smallest,  lowest  priced 

vertical,  to  the  Steinway  concert  grand,  the 

overwhelming  choice  of  concert  artists 

and  symphony  orchestras,  has  no  equal.    It  is 

the  recognized  standard  by  which  all  other 

pianos  are  judged.    It  is  the  best .. . 

and  you  cannot  afford  anything  but  the  best. 

in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
new  Steinway  pianos  are  sold  ONLY  by 

M'StQinett&Sons 

Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  Boy  lston  St.,  Boston 

Branches  \»  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Wellesley  Hills 


f 


Arkansas  Philharmonic    ™~~" ■^— — 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 

Chattanooga    Symphony 
Cleveland  Orchestra 

Columbus  Philharmonic 
Dallas  Symphony 
Denver  Symphony 
Detroit  Symphony 

Duluth  Civic  Symphony 

El  Paso  Symphony 

Harrisburg    Symphony 

Hollywood  Bowl,  Los  Angeles 
Houston  Symphony 

Indianapolis  Symphony 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Louisville    Philharmonic 
Miami  Symphony 

Nashville  Symphony 

Nat.  Orchestral  Assoc,  of  N.  Y. 
Nat.  Symphony,  Wash.,  D.  C 
New  Jersey  Symphony 

New  Orleans  Civic  Symphony 

New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Portland  Symphony 

Robin  Hood  Dell  Concerts,  Phila. 
Rochester  Symphony 
St.  Louis  Symphony 

Seattle  Symphony 

Stadium  Concerts,  N.  Y.  City 
Syracuse  Symphony 
Tuisa  Philharmonic 
Vancouver  Symphony 
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"Berkshire  Festival 

SEASON     1949 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,  I949,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President       Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President       Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 


Philip  R.  Allen 
John  Nicholas  Brown 


Alan  J.  Blau 
George  P.  Clayson 


Alvan  T.  Fuller  N.  Penrose  Hallowell        M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Jerome  D.  Greene        Francis  W.  Hatch  Roger  I.  Lee 

Raymond  S.  Wilkins  Oliver  Wolcott 


Lewis  Perry 
Edward  A.  Taft 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 


Bruce  Crane 
Henry  W.  Dwight 


George  W.  Edman 
F.  Anthony  Hanlon 
Robert  K.  Wheeler 


Lawrence  K.  Miller 
James  T.  Owens 


Lester  Roberts 
Whitney  S.  Stoddard 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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Symphoniana 


Tanglewood  provides  for  the  interest  of  visi- 
tors musical  events  of  many  sorts,  besides  the 
Festival  concerts. 

*     *     * 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  a  gala  benefit  for  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  will  take  place  on  Friday, 
August  12.  Participants  through  the  late  after- 
noon and  evening  will  be  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  various  departments  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  giving  orchestral,  operatic,  choral 
and  chamber  music  performances,  with  notable 
visiting    soloists.     Further    particulars    will    be 

announced. 

*  *     * 

A  calendar  of  daily  performances  by  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  will  be  given  on  request  at  the 
Friends'  Office.  These  performances,  which  will 
include  Britten's  "Albert  Herring"  in  the  Theatre- 
Concert  Hall,  are  open  by  invitation  to  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.     A    voluntary    contribution    constitutes 

membership. 

*  *     * 

Also  open  to  the  Friends  are  two  chamber  con- 


certs on  Wednesday  evenings,  by  the  Juilliard 
String  Quartet,  August  3  and  10,  and  three  organ 
recitals  by  E.  Power  Biggs  on  Sunday  mornings, 
July  31,  August  7,  and  August  14. 


Intermission  time  at  the  Festival  concerts  is 
approximately  25  minutes  —  long  enough  to  en- 
able the  audience  to  enjoy  the  grounds.  A  bell 
will  sound  five  minutes  before  the  resumption  of 

the  concert. 

*     *     * 

Festival  rehearsals  on  Saturday  mornings  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (July  30,  Aug- 
ust 6,  August  13)  at  10  A.M.  will  be  open  to  the 
public  for  $1,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  Orchestra's 
Pension  Fund. 


The  69th  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Charles  Munch,  conductor,  will  open  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  October  7.  Inquiries  about  the 
concerts  in  Boston  and  other  cities  are  invited. 


THE    BERKSHIRE    MUSEUM 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Exhibition  of  Pictures  and  Memorabilia  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

In  Honor  of  his  25th  Year  as  Conductor 

of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Open  Weekdays  10-5— Sundays  2-5 
Closed  Mondays 


TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

cordially  invites  you  to  a  demonstration  of  .   .   .  RCA    VICTOR 
BERKSHIRE    SERIES 

At  a  Tanglewood  benefit  concert  in  1947,  the  Berkshire  Model  was  first  heard  in  public  and  given  the  supreme 
test  of  a  direct  comparison,  as  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  the  first  half  of  the  "Egmont"  Overture 
and  then  allowed  the  new  instrument  to  complete  it  in  their  own  recorded  performance. 

The  RCA  Victor  Company  was  willing  to  make  a  proportionate  donation  from  sales  of  the  Berkshire,  with  the 
result  that  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Scholarship  Fund  has  received  $50,000. 

The  Victor  Company  has  now  generously  proposed  that  the  gross  proceeds  from  all  Berkshire  Models  purchased 
through  this  Orchestra  shall  go  toward  doubling  the  fund. 

Several  models  are  on  display  at  the  Tanglewood  Exhibition  Room,  with  full  particulars.  If  you  are  contem- 
plating a  new  instrument  for  record  playing,  radio,  television  or  any  combination  of  these,  we  suggest  that  you 
may  serve  your  own  needs  while  increasing  our  scholarship  fund  by  the  total  amount  of  your  check. 

We  are  permitted  to  make  liberal  allowances  on  old  instruments. 

—  George  E.  Judd,  Manager,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

For  private  demonstration  of  all  BERKSHIRE  MODELS  at  Brotherhood  Club,  Lenox,  phone  Lenox  600  for  appointments. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Fifth  "Program 

Thursday  Evening,  July  28,  at  8:15 


Vivaldi Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra  with  Organ 

{Edited  by  A.  Siloti) 

I.     Maestoso  II.     Largo  III.     Allegro 

Prokofieff Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

I.     Andante  III.     Adagio 

II.     Allegro  moderato  IV.     Allegro  giocoso 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo  III.     Adagietto  grazioso;  quasi  andantino 

II.     Adagio  non  troppo  IV.     Allegro  con  spirito 

BALDWIN   PIANO  R.  C.A.   VICTOR   RECORDS 
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SUNDAY  EVENINGS  8:30 


U.  S.  STEEL 

presents  the 

NBC  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Summer 
Concerts 

World-Famed  Conductors 
Distinguished  Soloists 

JUNE  12,  19 

Fritz  Reiner 


JUNE  26,  JULY  3,  10 

Arthur  Fiedler 


JULY  17 

Sigmund  Romberg 


JULY  24,  31 

Wilfred  Pelletier 


AUGUST  7 

Percy  Faith 


AUGUST  14,  21 

Dimitri  Mitropoulos 


AUGUST  28 

Antal  Dorati 


SEPTEMBER  4 

Harold  Levey 


U.S. STEEL  HOUR 


NBC     NETWORK        WGY 


Fifth  Program 

CONCERTO  IN  D  MINOR, 
OP.  3,  NO.   11 

By  Antonio  Vivaldi 

(Born  about  1680  in  Venice;  died  there  in  1743) 

Transcribed  for  Orchestra  with  Organ  by 
Alexander  Siloti 

This  is  the  eleventh  of  the  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi 
published  by  Vivaldi  as  Opus  3,  under  the  title  L'Estro 
armonico  (Harmonic  inspiration).  They  appeared  in  Am- 
sterdam about  1 714  or  171 6,  under  the  publication  of  Roger 
et  le  Cene,  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  III  of  Tuscany.  Vivaldi 
wrote  these  concertos  for  four  violins,  two  violas,  'cello  and 
organ  bass.  The  Concerto  in  D  minor,  No.  11,  has  been 
edited  also  by  Sam  Franko  and  by  Dezso  d'Antalffy.  The 
edition  of  Alexander  Siloti  is  based  directly  upon  Vivaldi's 
original  manuscript. 

This  concerto  bears  its  story  of  neglect,  confusion 
and  restitution.  The  music  of  Vivaldi  has  been  so 
little  known  and  regarded  that  when  it  was  un- 
earthed a  century  after  his  death  in  the  State  Li- 
brary at  Berlin  in  a  copy  made  by  Bach,  many  more 
years  were  destined  to  pass  before  it  was  recognized 
as  the  music  of  Vivaldi. 

The  history  of  the  concerto  is  this:  Johann  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  probably  in  the  last  years  of  his  Weimar 
period,  evidently  copied  this  concerto,  according  to 
a  way  he  had  of  copying  string  concertos  of  the 
Italian  master,  adapting  them  for  his  own  uses  on 
the  harpsichord  or  organ.  Bach  arranged  this  con- 
certo for  organ  with  two  manuals  and  pedal.  In 
about  the  year  1840,  two  copies  in  Bach's  hand  came 
to  the  light  of  day  in  the  Prussian  Staatsbibliothek, 
and  the  concerto  was  circulated  once  more  in  the 
world,  but  this  time  in  Bach's  organ  arrangement. 
It  was  presented  by  F.  K.  Griepenkerl  in  the  Peters 
Edition  at  Leipzig,  not  as  Vivaldi's  music,  not  even 
as  music  of  Sebastian  Bach,  but  as  the  work  of  his 
son  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach.  The  error  is  ex- 
plained by  the  examination  of  the  manuscript:  The 
cover  is  missing,  and  at  the  top  of  the  first  page  of 
the  score,  which  is  in  the  neat  and  unmistakable 
script  of  Sebastian  Bach,  there  stands  in  the  scrawled 
writing  of  Bach's  eldest  son:  Di  W.  F.  Bach,  and 
underneath  this:  " Manu  mei  Patris  descriptum." 
Herr  Griepenkerl  took  the  line  "Copied  by  the  hand 
of  my  father"  on  its  face  value  and  supposed  the 
concerto  to  be  the  original  work  of  Friedemann 
Bach,  not  questioning  why  the  elder  Bach  should 
trouble  to  copy  his  son's  music,  and  supporting  his 
assumption  by  pointing  out  that  the  music  is  plainly 
in  the  style  of  Wilhelm  Friedemann  and  just  as 
plainly  not  in  the  style  of  his  father. 

The  supposed  original  organ  concerto  of  Friede- 
mann Bach  had  a  long  and  wide  vogue  and  further 
appeared  in  an  arrangement  for  piano  by  August 
Stradal.  It  was  not  until  1911  that  Vivaldi's  au- 
thorship was  established.  Max  Schneider  made  the 
correction  in  the  Bach  Jahrbuch  of  that  year. 
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The  Ultimate  in  Recorded  Music! 

THE  SENSATIONAL 

COLUMBIA 

®  MICROGROOVE 

RECORD 

"The  Record  that  plays  up  to  50  minutes" 

Uninterrupted  Music!  •  No  Breaks  In  Music  Not  Planned  By  The 
Composer  Himself!  •  Complete  Works  On  One  Record!  •  Finer  Tone 
Quality!  •  More  Music  For  Your  Money!  •  4  hours  of  continuous 
music  on  automatic  changers!  •  Saves  Storage  Space!  •  Nonbreakable! 
•  33  l/z  rpm  Speed — the  record  speed  that  best  combines  highest 
quality  reproduction  and  longest  playing  time. 

See  Them — Hear  Them  At  Your  Dealer's  Now! 


ify  —THE  NEW  STANDARD  OF  RECORD  PERFECTION— 
THE  FINEST  PHONOGRAPH  RECORD  EVER  MANUFACTURED 

"Columbia,"  "Masterworks"  and  ©D  Trade-marks,  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  Marcas  Registradas  ®  Trade-mark 
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WHERE  TO  GO  AND  WHAT  TO  DO  IN 

LIME  ROCK 


CONNECTICUT 

a  typical  New  England  village  with 
old  charm  and  new  cordiality.  Just 
off  Route  No.  7  on  Route  112. 

For  the  inner  man 

LIME  ROCK  LODGE- 200  year  old  Inn 
where  gourmets  gather  (our  Chef's 
sauces  show  his  French  genius!).  Cock- 
tails in  our  Tap  Room  supervised  by  the 
proprietor  himself.  Finest  wines  and 
liquors.  We  welcome  you,  but  advise 
dinner  reservations.  Comfortable  hotel 
accommodations. 

For  your  sartorial  well-being 

GURU  ELDRED'S  SHOP- a  rather 
astonishing  paradox — a  salon  in  a  coun- 
try school  house ;  filled  with  dramatic  and 
distinctive  clothes.  Spacious,  pleasant 
surroundings  in  which  to  select  from  un- 
usually generous  stocks.  Dressing 
rooms  for  your  pleasure  and  comfort. 

For  your  esthetic  pleasure 

M.    WALLACH    STUDIO  _  will  be  in 

order.  If  you  like  men  better  than 
machines,  if  you  love  beauty  made  by 
human  hands,  see  the  superb  linens  block 
printed  in  subtly  beautiful  colors  from 
more  than  1000  hand-carved  blocks.  The 
Bavarian  studios  of  M.  Wallach  have 
been  famous  in  Europe  for  more  than  50 
years.  Table  linens,  skirts,  bags.  Domes- 
tic and  imported  pottery  and  other 
handcrafts. 

For  gifts  plan  to  stop  at  the 

RIVER  LEDGE  SHOP—  where  you  will 
find  porcelains,  lamps,  handcraft  copper, 
incidental  crystal,  bridge  accessories, 
leathers  and  distinctive  greeting  cards. 

//  youd  like  to  stay 

EDITH  M.  STONE,  our  Main  Street  Real- 
tor, knows  and  shows  everything  from 
a  two  room  cottage  to  a  completely 
stocked  Farm  Estate. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  OP.   100 
By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 

Prokofieff  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  summer 
of  1944.  It  had  its  first  performance  in  Moscow  on  Janu- 
ary 13,  1945,  when  the  composer  conducted.  The  symphony 
had  its  first  American  performance  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  November  9,  1945. 

It  can  be  said  of  the  symphony  in  general  that  the 
broad  constructive  scheme  of  the  four  movements  is 
traditional,  the  detailed  treatment  subjective  and 
daring. 

The  opening  movement,  Andante,  is  built  on  two 
full-voiced  melodic  themes,  the  first  in  triple,  the 
second  in  duple  beat.  Contrast  is  found  in  the  alter- 
nate rhythm  as  both  are  fully  developed.  There  is 
an  impressive  coda.  The  second  movement  has  ear- 
marks of  the  classical  scherzo.  Under  the  theme 
there  is  a  steady  reiteration  of  a  staccato  accompani- 
ment, 4-4.  The  melody,  passed  by  the  clarinet  to 
the  other  wood  winds  and  by  them  variously  treated, 
plays  over  the  marked  and  unremitting  beat.  A 
bridge  passage  for  a  substantial  wind  choir  ushers  in 
(and  is  to  usher  out)  the  trio-like  middle  section, 
which  is  in  3-4  time  and  also  rhythmically  accented, 
the  clarinet  first  bearing  the  burden  of  the  melody. 
The  first  section,  returning,  is  freshly  treated.  At 
the  close  the  rhythm  becomes  more  incisive  and  in- 
tense. The  slow  movement,  Adagio,  3-4  (9-8),  has, 
like  the  scherzo,  a  persistent  accompaniment  figure. 
It  opens  with  a  melody  set  forth  espressivo  by  the 
wood  winds,  carried  by  the  strings  into  their  high 
register.  The  movement  is  tragic  in  mood,  rich  in 
episodic  melody.  It  carries  the  symphony  to  its 
deepest  point  of  tragic  tension,  as  descending  scales 
give  a  weird  effect  of  outcries.  But  this  tension  sud- 
denly passes,  and  the  reprise  is  serene.  The  finale 
opens  Allegro  giocoso,  and  after  a  brief  tranquil 
(and  reminiscent)  passage  for  the  divided  'cellos  and 
basses  gives  its  light,  rondo-like  theme.  There  is  a 
quasi-gaiety  in  the  development,  but,  as  throughout 
the  Symphony,  something  ominous  seems  always  to 
lurk  around  the  corner.  The  awareness  of  brutal 
warfare  broods  over  it  and  comes  forth  in  sharp 
dissonance  —  as  at  the  end. 

Prokofieff  completed  his  Sixth  Symphony  in  the 
autumn  of  1947,  and  described  it  in  a  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 6  to  the  Am-Rus  Division  of  the  Leeds 
Music  Corporation:  "The  Sixth  Symphony  in  E 
minor  is  in  three  movements;  two  of  them  were 
sketched  last  summer  and  at  present  I  am  working 
on  the  third.  I  am  planning  to  orchestrate  the 
whole  Symphony  this  autumn.  The  first  movement 
is  agitated  in  character,  lyrical  in  places  and  austere 
in  others.  The  second  movement,  andante,  is  lighter 
and  more  songful.  The  finale,  lighter  and  major  in 
its  character,  would  be  like  the  finale  of  my  Fifth 
Symphony  but  for  the  austere  reminiscences  in  the 
first  movement." 
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The  Sixth  Symphony  was  performed  in  Moscow 
on  Christmas  Day,  1947.  It  met  with  disapproval, 
and  the  incident  was  shortly  followed  by  the  denun- 
ciation of  Prokofieff  and  six  other  composers  by  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party.  The 
new  symphony  has  so  far  been  withheld  from  this 
country. 

SYMPHONY    NO.    2,    IN    D    MAJOR, 

OP.  73 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897 

The  Second  Symphony  followed  the  First  by  al- 
most exactly  a  year,  the  First  Symphony  having  been 
introduced  at  Karlsruhe  November  4,  1876,  and  the 
Second  at  Vienna  December  30,  1877.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  Kalbeck  and  others  that  this  Sym- 
phony may  have  been  more  than  a  year  old;  may 
have  coincided  in  time  of  composition  with  the  First 
which  has  been  called  its  complement,  as  Beethoven's 
fourth  was  to  his  "Eroica" — Fantasiegegensatz 
was  Spitta's  term.  But  Brahms  was  closely  secre- 
tive about  the  progress  of  his  score.  The  Herzogen- 
berg  couple  were  shown  not  a  note  of  it,  while 
Brahms  described  it  to  them  in  a  letter  as  a  gloomy 
affair  in  F  minor,  and  on  the  eve  of  its  first  per- 
formance wrote  that  the  pages  of  the  score  would 
be  black-edged  and  that  the  musicians  would  wear 
mourning  bands  on  their  sleeves.  This  ponderous 
bit  of  mystification  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  he  was  inwardly  confident  about  the  success  of 
his  relatively  transparent  and  melodiously  engaging 
score  —  a  confidence  he  had  by  no  means  held  about 
the  First,  nor  would  hold  about  the  Third  and 
Fourth.  He  wanted  to  enjoy  the  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure of  his  devoted  Elisabet  Herzogenberg  when  she 
first  heard  the  anything  but  funereal  symphony.  He 
must  have  practiced  the  same  solemn  deception  on 
Clara  Schumann  who  reported  innocently  to  Her- 
mann Levi,  on  September  24,  presumably  on  word 
from  Brahms,  September  19,  when  only  the  first 
movement  had  been  written,  that  it  was  to  be  "quite 
elegiac  in  character."  But  when  he  played  this 
movement  to  her  in  early  October  together  with  the 
Finale,  she  at  once  predicted  a  "complete  popular 
success." 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  by  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Hans 
Richter  confirmed  these  predictions.  The  Scherzo 
was  no  doubt  a  delightful  surprise  to  some  who  had 
considered  Brahms  incapable  of  actual  lightness  and 
airiness  in  his  symphonic  handling.  The  movement 
was  encored  —  a  demand  which  even  as  late  as  the 
eighteen  seventies  was  considered  not  in  the  least 
barbarous,  and  gratefully  tolerated  by  the  most  un- 
compromising of  composers.  After  each  movement 
the  audience  called  for  Brahms,  but  he  had  concealed 
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to  make  your  visit  a  pleasant  one 
during  the  Summer  months. 

You  will  find  our  region  equally 
attractive  in  the  Fall  when  the 
autumn  foliage  is  at  its  best.  Nature 
completes  an  incomparable  trans- 
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STOCKB RIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

William  Miles,  Director 

Week  of  July  18th 

FRANCESCA  BRUNING  in 

"The   Heiress" 

By  Ruth  and  Augustus  Goetz 


Week  of  July  25th 

MADY  CHRISTIANS  in 

"Robert's  Wife" 

By  St.  John  Ervine 

• 

Week  of  August  1st 
Gian-Carlo  Menotti's  musical  plays 

THE  MEDIUM  and  THE  TELEPHONE 

with  Marie  Powers,  Evelyn  Keller,  Leo  Cole- 
man, Loren  Welch,  Edith  Gordon  and 
others. 


Week  of  August  8th 

THE  WINSLOW  BOY 
By  Terrence  Rattigan 

Season  continues  through  September  3rd 

Nightly  (except  Sunday)   at  8.45 

$2.94,  $1.80,  Tax  inc. 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday  2.30 

$1.80,  $1.20,  Tax  inc. 


Two  Special  Matinees! 

Thursday,  Aug.  4 — Friday,  Aug.  5 

All  seats  $2.40 

MAGGIE  TEYTE 

Presents 

Stephen  Spender's  new  version  of  "FAUST" 

preceded  by  Miss  Teyte  in   Songs  by  Faure 

Debussy,  Duparc,  etc. 


himself  among  the  young  listeners  in  the  gallery  and 
made  no  appearance. 

Eduard  Hanslick,  pontifical  spokesman  of  Brahms 
in  Vienna,  wrote  a  review  which  showed  a  very 
considerable  penetration  of  the  new  score.  Any 
helpful  effect  upon  the  general  understanding  of  his 
readers,  however,  must  have  been  almost  completely 
discounted  by  the  following  prefatory  paragraph,  a 
prime  example  of  jaundiced  Beckmesserism : 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers 
go  so  far  as  not  only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  any- 
thing new  in  the  symphonic  form  —  i.e.,  new  after 
Beethoven  —  but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  abso- 
lute instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony, 
they  say,  is  now  superfluous  since  Wagner  has  trans- 
planted it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's  symphonic 
poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  prac- 
tical programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
modern  musical  world,  any  vitality.  Now  if  such 
absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for  Wag- 
ner-Liszt household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there 
can  be  no  more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation 
than  the  long  row  of  Brahms'  instrumental  works, 
and  especially  this  Second  Symphony." 

Brahms,  who  never  shared  the  violent  sentiments 
of  his  controversial  champions,  could  scarcely  have 
been  happy  to  behold  his  serene  and  unprovocative 
symphony  held  up  as  a  flaming  refutation  in  a  point- 
less war  of  words. 

It  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  quick  progress 
of  the  new  symphony  towards  popularity  that  when 
Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  at 
Diisseldorff  in  1878,  it  was  called  "the  most  brilliant 
event  of  the  festival,"  and  when  the  composer  con- 
ducted it  at  his  native  Hamburg  in  the  same  year, 
"the  ladies  of  the  chorus  and  in  the  first  rows  of  the 
audience  threw  their  flowers  to  Brahms,  who  stood 
there,  in  the  words  of  his  own  cradle-song,  'covered 
with  roses,'  "  and  no  doubt  extremely  unhappy. 
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RENAISSANCE 

of  the  GREAT  RECORDED  M  USIC 
of  EUROPE 


The  First  Capitol 
TelerunKen  Release 


ALBUMS 

ERNA  SACK 
The  European  Nightingale 

Potpourri— Parts  1  and  2 

Parla  Valse  by  Arditi 

Funiculi  Funicula  by  Denza 

Jubilate  by  Silcher 

Swallows  from  Austria  by  Josef  Strauss 

BEETHOVEN 

Eroica  Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  Op.  55 

Amsterdam  Concert gcbouw  Orchestra 

Conducted  by  Mengetberg 

HINDEMITH 

Mathis  der  Maler  (Matthias  the  Painter) 

Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

Conducted  by  the  Composer 

FRANZ  LEHAR 

Operettas  from  Vienna 

Merry  Widow— Count  of  Luxembourg— Paganini 

BRUCKNER 

Mass  in  E  Minor 

Choir  and  Orchestra  of  the  Hamburg  State  Opera 

Conducted  by  Max  Thum 


SINGLES 

Side  1 -VOICES  OF  SPRING 

Waltz  (Johann  Strauss) 

Side  2 -THE  NIGHTINGALE 

Russian  Folk  Song  (Alexander  Alabieff) 

ERNA  SACK 

With  the  Orchestra  of  the  German  Opera  House,  Berlin 
Under  the  Direction  of  Dr.  Hans  Schmidt-Isserstedt 

OVERTURE  TO  THE  SICILIAN  VESPERS 

(Verdi) 

LA  SCALA  ORCHESTRA  OF  MILAN 

Under  the  Direction  of  GINO  MAR1NUZZI 

OVERTURE  TO  ALCESTE 

(Gluck) 

THE  BERLIN  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

Under  the  Direction  of  WILHELM  FURTW ANGLER 

THE  ROMAN  CARNIVAL:  OVERTURE 

(Le  Camaval  Romain,  Op.  9)  (Berlioz) 

DR.  WILLEM  MENGELBERG 

Conducting  the 

CONCERTGEBOUW  ORCHESTRA  OF  AMSTERDAM 


Early  this  year  thousands  of  Americans  stood  in  slowly  moving 
lines.  They  were  waiting  patiently,  yet  with  suppressed  eagerness,  to 
view  the  great  paintings  .  .  .  the  old  European  masters  that  had  been 
resurrected  from  the  salt  mines  of  the  war-torn  continent  and  placed  on 
exhibit  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  same  year  another  great  form  of  art  reached  the  American 
people  ...  art  that  was  also  recovered  from  where  it  lay  beneath  the 
ground  for  protection  against  bombs  and  ravage:  The  timeless  classical 
music  of  Europe  . .  .  the  genuine  Telefunken  classical  recordings. 

Here,  at  last,  is  the  great  music  of  the  world,  recorded  with  concert- 
hall  fidelity,  available  in  new  pressings  from  the  original  "masters."  These 
selections  are  now  offered  by  Capitol  to  those  who  appreciate  the  genius, 
care  and  skill  that  made  Telefunken  recordings  a  world  standard  for  fine 
musical  reproduction. 

In  presenting  the  great  Telefunken  library  of  European  classics, 
Capitol  again  steps  out  of  traditional  paths  and  offers  recordings  that  are 
truly  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  world's  great  music.  The  records  speak 
for  themselves  in  clarity,  brilliance  and  thrilling  renditions  of  both 
standard  and  rare  works. 

CAPITOL'S  MARK  OF  MUSICAL  MERIT 
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Remaining 

Berkshire  Festival 
Concerts 

SERIES  B 

Thursday,  August  4,  at  8:13 
(Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting) 

{Serenade  for  Strings 
Violin  Concerto 
(Soloist:  Jascha  Heifetz) 
Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor 

Saturday,  August  6,  at  8:15 
(Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting) 
Messiaen  "L'Ascension" 
Milhaud  Violoncello  Concerto  No.  1 

(Soloist:  Gregor  Piatigorsky) 
Mahler  "The  Song  of  the  Earth" 

(Soloists:  Janice  Moudry,  David  Lloyd 

Sunday,  August  7,  at  j:oo 
(Eleazar  de  Carvalho  conducting) 
William  Schuman  Symphony  for  Strings 
Villa-Lobos  Mandu-carara 
Strauss  Horn  Concerto  No.  2 

(Soloist:  James  Stagliano) 
Strauss  "Thus  Spake  Zarathustra" 

SERIES  C 

Thursday,  August  11,  at  8:15 

(Leonard  Bernstein  conducting) 

Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 
Shostakovitch  Symphony  No.  7 


Friday,  August  12 
Special  Event 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE' 


Saturday,  August  13,  at  8:15 
(Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting) 

Britten  "Spring"  Symphony,  with  Chorus  and 
Soloists 

Debussy  Two  Nocturnes 

Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  Second  Suite 

Sunday,  August  14,  at  3:00 

(Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting) 

Corelli  Suite  for  Strings 

Copland  "Quiet  City" 

Debussy  "The  Sea" 

Beethoven  Overture  "Leonore"  No.  3 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor 


Sixth  Program 

OVERTURE  TO  GOETHE'S 
"EGMONT,"  OP.  84 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born   at  Bonn,  December   16    (?),   1770;  died  at  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

Composed  in  1810,  the  Overture  (together  with  the  inci- 
dental music)  was  first  performed  at  a  production  of 
Goethe's  play  by  Hartl  in  the  Hofburg  Theater  in  Vienna, 
May  24,  1 8 10. 

Goethe  in  the  autumn  of  1775  happened  upon  a 
history  of  the  Netherlands,  written  in  Latin  by 
Strada,  a  Jesuit.  He  was  at  once  struck  with  the 
alleged  conversation  between  Egmont  and  Orange, 
in  which  Orange  urges  his  friend  in  vain  to  flee 
with  him,  and  save  his  life.  "For  Goethe,"  writes 
Georg  Brandes,  "this  becomes  the  contrast  between 
the  serious,  sober,  thoughtful  man  of  reason,  and  the 
genial,  carefree  soul  replete  with  life  and  power, 
believing  in  the  stars  and  rejecting  judicial  circum- 
spection. Egmont's  spirit  is  akin  to  his;  he  is  indeed 
blood  of  his  blood."  The  poet  wrote  his  play  scene 
by  scene  in  the  ensuing  years,  completing  it  in  Rome 
in  1787. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Egmont  of  history 
was  not  the  romantic  martyr  of  Goethe ;  that  he  was 
a  family  man  who  was  compelled  to  remain  in  Brus- 
sels as  the  danger  increased,  because  he  could  not 
have  fled  with  all  of  his  children.  Yet  Goethe 
stated,  not  unplausibly,  in  1827,  that  no  poet  had 
known  the  historical  characters  he  depicted ;  if  he 
had  known  them,  he  would  have  had  hard  work  in 
utilizing  them.  "Had  I  been  willing  to  make  Eg- 
mont, as  history  informs  us,  the  father  of  a  dozen 
children,  his  flippant  actions  would  have  seemed  too 
absurd ;  and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  an- 
other Egmont,  one  that  would  harmonize  better  with 
the  scenes  in  which  he  took  part  and  my  poetical 
purposes;  and  he,  as  Clarchen  says,  is  my  Egmont. 
And  for  what  then  are  poets,  if  they  wish  only  to 
repeat  the  account  of  a  historian  ?" 

CONCERTO    FOR    PIANO   AND    OR- 
CHESTRA, NO.  4,  in  G  major,  Op.  58 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 
The  Fourth  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  performed  at  a  sub- 
scription concert  at  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in 
Vienna,  in  March,  1807,  was  first  heard  at  a  public  con- 
cert at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  Vienna,  December  22, 
1808,  the  composer  as  soloist. 

Disregarding  the  usual  requirements  of  flash  and 
display  in  the  first  movement  of  a  concerto,  Beetho- 
ven builds  the  initial  allegro  on  gently  melodic  ma- 
terial, through  which  the  piano  weaves  its  embroid- 
ery of  delicate  figurations.     The  piano  opens  softly 


In  commemoration  of  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Goethe  {August  28,  1749) 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Sixth  Program 

Saturday  Evening,  July  30,  at  8:15 


Beethoven     .... 

Beethoven 

I.     Allegro  moderate* 


Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  4  in  G  major,  Op.  58 
II.     Andante  con  moto  III.     Rondo:  vivace 

INTERMISSION 


Liszt 


A  Faust  Symphony  in  Three  Character  Pictures  (after  Goethe) 


I.     Faust:  III.     Mephistopheles: 

Lento  assai.   Allegro  impetuoso  Allegro  vivace  ironico 

Allegro  agitato  ed  appassionato  assai  Andante  mistico  (with  Male  Chorus) 

II.     Gretchen: 

Andante  soave 

Festival  Chorus  of  Men's  Voices  (prepared  by  Christopher  Honaas) 

Tenor  Solo:  David  Lloyd 


Soloist 
CLAUDIO  ARRAU 


BALDWIN       PIANO 
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(and  contrary  to  precedent)  with  a  five-bar  phrase 
of  the  first  theme,  and  then  yields  place  to  the  or- 
chestra, which  completes  this  and  sings  a  second, 
again  introducing  it  softly  in  the  strings.  The 
development,  with  voices  of  solo  and  orchestra 
blended,  brings  to  pass  in  its  course  two  further 
themes,  each  lyrical  in  character. 

The  andante  con  moto,  which  has  no  like  in  the 
literature  of  concertos,  contains  within  its  seventy 
bars  a  message  whose  import  words  cannot  convey. 
It  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the  string  choir  and 
the  piano.  The  former  states  a  short,  imperious 
phrase  in  octaves,  forte  and  staccato :  it  is  a  recita- 
tive, and  yet  it  is  more.  The  piano  answers  with  a 
melody  of  indescribable  tenderness.  The  two  oppos- 
ing voices  continue  their  alternate  phrases,  but  before 
the  soft  plea  of  the  piano,  increasingly  irresistible, 
the  austerity  of  the  strings  is  gradually  mollified,  until 
it  capitulates  altogether,  subsiding  into  a  breathless 
pianissimo.  The  last  whispering  suspended  chord  of 
the  piano  is  swept  away  as  the  vivace  theme  of  the 
rondo  (further  brightened  by  the  restoration  of  the 
major  mode)  is  delivered  pianissimo  by  the  strings, 
with  its  sprightly  answering  theme  in  the  piano. 
The  finale  follows  a  more  usual  course  to  a  swift 
and  brilliant  conclusion. 

Claudio   Arrau    was   born    in    Chilian,    Chile, 
February  6,    1904.      Beginning  his  musical  studies 


there,  he  was  sent  by  his  government  to  Europe  to 
complete  them.  In  Berlin  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Martin  Kraus.  After  tours  of  Europe  and  South 
America  he  came  to  this  country,  where,  among 
many  engagements,  he  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  February  4,  1924, 
playing  Chopin's  Concerto  in  F  minor.  Between 
tours  of  South  America  he  made  a  tour  of  England 
in  1938.  In  the  season  1940-1941  he  toured  the 
United  States  after  an  absence  of  fourteen  years. 
He  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  in  1942,  and  at  a 
Berkshire  Festival  concert,  August  1,  1946. 

BEETHOVEN  AND  GOETHE 

Around  the  relations  of  Beethoven  and  Goethe 
and  their  eventual  encounters  hovers  the  spirit  of 
Bettina  Brentano.*  It  was  Bettina's  way  to  incite 
genius  by  putting  herself  boldly  upon  its  plane, 
serving  it  with  her  mind  and  heart  and  charms  with 

*  Bettina  Brentano,  later  von  Arnim  (April  4,  1785-January  20, 
1859),  attained  fame  by  publishing  her  correspondence  with  Goethe 
and  with  Beethoven  (she  is  suspected  of  having  improved  the 
texts).  The  Beethoven  biographers  have  looked  up  to  her  because 
she  showed  a  rare  understanding  of-  his  music  and  undoubtedly 
stimulated  his  imagination.  But  she  held  the  attention  of  Goethe 
for  no  more  than  a  brief  moment,  and  the  biographers  of  the  poet 
have  accordingly  given  her  scant  and  contemptuous  treatment  in 
their  writing.  Emil  Ludwig  has  called  her  "lascivious,"  and 
worse:  "the  crowning  bloom  in  the  hothouse  of  pseudo-romanti- 
cism." But  Komain  Rolland  has  treated  her  tenderly  and  with 
respect.  In  answer  to  those  who  have  accused  her  of  doctoring 
or  inventing  letters,  he  has  written  —  "at  least  she  did  not  depart 
from  the  spirit  of  the  truth." 
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the  zeal  of  a  fanatic.  She  began  her  career  at 
twenty-five  as  a  collector  of  great  men,  and  began 
it  by  conquering  the  foremost  composer  of  the  open- 
ing century  and  its  foremost  poet.  In  the  spring  of 
1810  she  pushed  her  way  into  the  presence  of  each. 
Goethe  came  reluctantly,  Beethoven  readily,  under 
her  spell. 

Her  most  deeply  laid  scheme  at  this  time  was  to 
interest  Goethe  in  the  composer  and  effect  a  meet- 
ing between  them.  She  talked  interminably  to 
Goethe  of  Beethoven  and  later  wrote  to  him  quoting 
these  words  as  Beethoven's : 

"Goethe's  poems  have  great  power  over  me,  not 
only  because  of  their  contents  but  because  of  their 
rhythm.  I  am  attuned  and  stimulated  to  composi- 
tion by  his  language  which  builds  itself  to  lofty 
heights  as  if  by  the  work  of  spirits  and  already  bears 
within  itself  the  mystery  of  the  harmonies." 

These  sentiments  may  have  been  Beethoven's  — 
the  high-flown  language  was  certainly  Bettina's. 
Goethe  had  only  smiled  indulgently  upon  her  eager- 
ness and  paid  little  heed.  Beethoven  had  written  a 
polite  note,  mentioning  Bettina,  and  Goethe  had  an- 
swered in  equal  courtesy.  Beethoven  wished  to  send 
the  score  of  "Egmont,"  but  its  publication  was  de- 
layed. The  poet  did  not  receive  it  until  January, 
1812.  Meanwhile  Bettina  and  Goethe  had  broken 
relations.  She  had  never  ceased  to  plead  Beethoven's 
cause  even  when  he  had  wearied  of  listening. 

The  meeting  between  Beethoven  and  Goethe  at 
last  came  about  in  the  summer  of  1812.  Goethe 
went  unexpectedly  to  Teplitz  in  July,  and,  learning 
on  arrival  that  Beethoven  was  there  taking  the  cure, 
lost  no  time  in  calling  upon  him.  His  quick  insight 
caught  at  once  the  remarkable  qualities  of  the  man. 
Returning  to  his  rooms  (it  was  Sunday,  July  19th) 
he  wrote  to  his  wife  forthwith,  and  summed  up 
Beethoven  in  a  single,  illuminating  sentence: 

"Never  before  have  I  seen  an  artist  with  more 
power  and  concentration,  more  energy,  more  in- 
wardness." 

It  should  have  been  momentous,  this  encounter 
between  the  two  boldest  spirits  of  their  age,  so  alike 
in  their  individual  courage  and  adventurousness, 
their  breadth  of  vision  held  to  a  firmness  of  sub- 
stance through  a  deep  classical  reverence. 

The  two  seem  to  have  been  drawn  to  each  other 
at  first,  for  on  the  next  day  they  walked  together  to 
Bilin;  on  the  next,  Goethe  called  again  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  Beethoven  played  to  him.  On  Wednesday 
he  called  once  more.  But  their  friendship  did  not 
improve.  A  searching  interchange  of  views  was 
difficult  on  account  of  Beethoven's  deafness.  Bee- 
thoven derived  more  from  the  acquaintance  than 
Goethe,  whose  admiration  for  the  composer  remained 
theoretical,  tepid  and  uneasy.  Beethoven's  venera- 
tion for  Goethe  was  beyond  bounds,  indestructible. 
But  proximity  brought  up  annoying  temperamental 
differences  and  frictions.  Goethe's  elegance  and  cir- 
cumspection, his  suave  speech,  made  Beethoven  feel 
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uncouth  and  ill  at  ease.  Beethoven's  bluntness  made 
Goethe  withdraw  into  stiff  formality.  When  Bee- 
thoven played  for  him,  Goethe  made  a  show  of  senti- 
ment which  rang  false.  Beethoven  reproached  him 
bitterly:  "you  yourself  must  know  how  gratifying  it 
is  to  win  the  applause  of  those  who  understand !  If 
you  do  not  recognize  me,  if  you  do  not  consider  me 
as  your  equal,  who  will?  To  what  beggarly  mob 
must  I  play  to  find  understanding?"  (This  is  Bet- 
tina's  report. )  Scenes  like  these  continually  in- 
creased the  constraint  between  them.  When  Beetho- 
ven later  improvised,  bending  the  force  of  his  will  to 
the  penetration  of  the  great  heart  which  must  lie 
beneath  the  elegant  waistcoat,  Goethe  only  told  him 
with  a  formal  bow  that  he  had  "played  charmingly." 

Beethoven  was  bitterly  disappointed.  The  poet 
whom  he  had  idolized  since  his  boyhood  was  there, 
but  he  could  not  reach  him.  He  could  hardly  dis- 
cern in  him  a  fellow  artist.  He  appeared  rather  as 
a  Court  Official  a  little  too  aware  of  the  dignity  of 
a  Geheimrath.  Teplitz  was  swarming  with  titles 
and  uniforms,  and  Goethe,  quite  at  home  among 
them,  showed  far  more  respect  for  rank  than  Beetho- 
ven considered  necessary  in  an  artist  who  from  the 
pinnacle  of  his  achievement  had  the  right  to  look 
down  upon  them  all.  His  bosom  was  filled  with 
wild  rebellion;  he  made  provocative  remarks  to  his 
companion;  and  Goethe,  not  knowing  how  to  meet 
this  strange  behavior,  stood  in  embarrassed  silence. 
Beethoven  dominated  him  by  assertiveness  while 
Goethe  held  the  superiority  of  one  who  meets  crude 
offense  with  forbearance  and  restraint. 

The  two  one  day  encountered  in  a  country  lane 
a  select  company  of  promenaders,  of  which  the 
Empress  was  one.  Beethoven  said:  "Let  us  walk 
on,  arm  in  arm.  They  will  have  to  get  out  of  our 
way,  not  we  out  of  theirs!"  But  Goethe  stood 
aside,  hat  in  hand,  bowing,  while  Beethoven,  his  hat 
upon  his  head,  strode  down  the  middle  of  the  lane, 
compelling  the  lords  and  ladies  to  make  way.  All 
greeted  the  two  men  in  friendly  fashion  (amused 
probably  at  both  of  them). 

Bettina  was  the  first  spreader  of  this  often  told 
tale,  through  the  publication  of  a  letter  of  her  own, 
and  another  which  was  supposedly  written  to  her  by 
Beethoven,  but  which  is  in  language  strangely 
similar.  She  was  in  Teplitz,  having  arrived  on  July 
23rd,  but  she  was  not  present.  Not  being  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  Goethe,  she  was  barred  from  wit- 
nessing the  meeting  she  had  striven  so  long  to  bring 
about. 

Beethoven  exulted  in  his  triumph  and  boasted 
about  it  more  freely  and  loudly  than  he  need  have 
done.  The  story  became  current  that  Goethe  had 
remarked  to  Beethoven  that  he  was  growing  tired 
of  the  many  bows  one  must  acknowledge  in  Teplitz. 
"Don't  be  annoyed,  Excellency,"  answered  Beetho- 
ven. "Perhaps  they  are  bowing  to  me!"  He  wrote 
to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel:  "Goethe  is  much  too  fond 
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of  the  Court  atmosphere,  far  fonder  than  is  com- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  a  poet." 

Beethoven  and  Goethe  did  not  quarrel.  They 
were  to  correspond  occasionally.  But  when  Beetho- 
ven left  Teplitz  on  July  27th  to  go  to  Karlsruhe, 
he  had  so  far  as  is  known  seen  Goethe  for  the  last 
time.  He  preserved  more  successfully  at  a  distance 
his  admiration  for  the  poet.  Goethe,  moderate, 
gentlemanly  as  usual,  wrote  to  Zelter  a  month  later: 

"I  have  made  Beethoven's  acquaintance.  His 
talent  amazes  me  but,  unfortunately,  he  has  no  self- 
control  whatever.  He  is,  no  doubt,  quite  right  in 
finding  the  world  detestable,  but  behaving  as  he  does 
he  really  does  not  make  it  any  more  pleasant  for 
himself  or  for  others.  We  must  forgive  him  a  great 
deal,  for  his  hearing  is  getting  very  bad;  this  inter- 
feres perhaps  less  with  his  musical  than  with  his 
social  side.  He  is  naturally  laconic,  and  he  is  becom- 
ing still  more  so  as  a  result  of  his  deafness." 
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A  Faust  Symphony  in  Three  Character 
Pictures  (after  Goethe)  : 

I  —  Faust     II  —  Gretchen 
III  —  Mephistopheles 

By  Franz  Liszt 

Born  at  Raiding,  near  Ocdenburg,   Hungary,  October  22, 
1811;  died  at  Bayreuth,  July  31,  1886 
Completed  in   1854,   "A  Faust  Symphony"  had  its  first 
performance   (with  the  choral  finale)    in  a  festival  at  the 
Grand  Ducal  Theater  in  Weimar,  September  5,  1857. 

"A  symphony  —  in  three  character  Pictures," 
Liszt  called  his  score.  The  term  "symphony"  is  of 
course  freely  used,  for  the  work  has  no  more  than 
a  vague  semblance  of  classical  structure.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  find  an  exposition,  a  "free  fantasia,"  and  a 
restatement  in  the  first  movement ;  the  second  sec- 
tion has  traits  of  a  slow  movement,  and  the  third 
has  a  decided  scherzo  flavor.  But  there  is  no  proper 
finale.  The  conclusion,  particularly  in  the  purely 
instrumental  form  in  which  it  was  first  cast,  is  in  no 
sense  a  movement  in  itself.  Its  later  choral  version 
is  but  a  setting  in  unison  of  a  single  verse  with  chord 
accompaniment.  It  is  an  Andante  mis'ico,  in  which, 
over  soft  chord  pulsations  by  the  orchestra  and 
organ,    a    male   chorus  intones  in  accents  of  quiet 
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faith,  the  "Chorus  Mysticus"  which  closes  the  Sec- 
ond Part  of  Goethe's  "Faust,"  with  its  deification 
of  Woman's  love: 

Alles  Vergangliche 
1st  nur  ein  Gleichniss ; 
Das  Unzulangliche, 
Hier  wird's  Erreignis; 
Das  JJnbeschreibliche 
Hier  ist's  gethan; 
Das  Ewig-W  eibliche 
Zieht  uns  hinan. 

In  the  last  two  lines,  sung  to  notes  derived  from 

the  theme  of  Gretchen,  the  voice  of  a  tenor  solo, 

reaffirmed  by  the  chorus,  floats  over  the  orchestra. 

The  "Chorus  Mysticus"  has  thus  been  translated 

by  Albert  G.  Latham : 

All  things  corruptible 

Are  but  reflection. 

Earth's  insufficiency 

Here  finds  perfection. 

Here  the  ineffable 

Wrought  is  with  love. 

The  Eternal-Womanly 

Draws  us  above.* 

Liszt   did   indeed   develop   his  themes,   and  with 
consummate  resource,  but  it  was  a  development  by 

*  It  goes  without  saying  that  any  translation  of  Goethe's  superb 
text  is  a  desecration.  Sacheverell  Sitwell  mentions  in  his  book  on 
Liszt  an  unfortunate  custom  in  England  of  singing  this  chorus  in 
English,  delivering  "the  words  'Eternal  Feminine,'  with  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable  of  the  second  word,  pronouncing  it  to  rhyme 
with  wine  and  nine." 


metamorphosis,  in  fidelity  to  his  subject,  a  process 
far  more  suggestive  of  Wagner  than  Beethoven. 
Liszt  wrote  that  "in  programme  music  the  returns, 
alternations,  modifications  and  modulations  of  mo- 
tives are  conditioned  by  their  relation  to  a  poetic 
idea,"  that  "one  theme  does  not  link  up  with  an- 
other in  accordance  with  formal  relationships,"  and 
that  "all  exclusively  musical  considerations,  although 
they  are  by  no  means  to  be  left  out  of  account,  must 
be  subordinate  to  the  actions  of  the  [literary]  sub- 
ject." It  is  not  hard  to  apply  these  observations  to 
the  "Faust"  Symphony.  Liszt  was  obviously  close 
to  Goethe,  close  to  each  of  the  three  characters, 
which  stand  forth  in  musical  definition.  And  their 
interrelation  is  no  less  subtly  wrought  in  the  musi- 
cal score  than  in  the  legend  itself,  whereby  the 
symphony  attains  an  impressive  unity,  and  no  less 
naturally  attains  its  form  as  a  dramatic  narrative. 

It  has  been  said  that  each  section  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  symphonic  poem  self-sufficient.  Yet  the 
"Faust"  section,  in  the  light  of  what  is  to  follow,  is 
clearly  anticipatory.  Faust  is  roundly  delineated, 
but  only  that  he  may  be  modified,  exalted,  derided, 
in  the  pages  to  come.  The  Mephistopheles  section 
would  be  pointless  without  what  has  gone  before.  It 
is  no  more  than  a  transformation  of  the  "Faust" 
themes  to  Satanic  ends.  "Gretchen"  has  been  per- 
formed as  a  separate  entity.  Yet  heard  in  this  way, 
the  ultra-naive  melody  could  gain  but  a  small  part 
of  its  intended  effect  as  in  the  complete  score  it  falls 
placidly  upon  the  ear  after  the  grandiloquent  and 
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strutting  pages  of  Faust  which  precede ;  before  the 
outbursts  of  Mephistophelian  glee  that  break  in 
ruthlessly  upon  its  conclusion.  Liszt  never  made 
better  use  of  his  canny  sense  of  contrast. 

Liszt  at  twenty-four,  traveling  gaily  through 
Switzerland  in  such  inspiriting  company  as  that  of 
the  Comtesse  d'Agoult,  George  Sand,  Adolphe 
Pictet,  signed  himself  on  a  hotel  register  as  a  "philo- 
sophical musician  ;  born  —  on  Parnassus ;  coming 
from  —  Doubt;  going  to  —  Truth."  It  was  a 
group  where,  in  the  language  of  Lina  Ramann, 
Liszt's  high-flown  biographer,  "In  the  midst  of 
.  .  .  genial  chatterings  and  discussions,  Music  raised 
her  golden  pinions  and  awakened  in  their  minds 
those  sounds  which,  like  the  problems  of  the  incom- 
prehensible, raise  the  human  spirits  above  them- 
selves." Liszt  never  in  his  life  foreswore  or  long 
forgot  this  vein  of  idealism,  although,  in  pursuit  of 
earthly  delights  less  exalted,  of  which  adulation  was 
one,  he  may  have  lowered  his  eyes  from  the  lofty 
goal    for   short    moments   now   and    then. 

One  need  not  go  far  to  find  in  a  score  such  as 
the  "Faust"  Symphony  both  the  ideal  and  the  earthly 
strain  in  its  composer.  Mephistopheles  is  potent,  in 
his  place ;  but  the  music  of  Marguerite,  weaving  its 
indescribable  spell  with  a  euphony  increasingly  in- 
tense, may  be  said  to  authenticate  the  lofty  realm  of 
the  spirit  to  which  Liszt  aspired  and  the  full  posses- 
sion of  which  some  have  denied  him.  The  symphony 
is  part  of  an  act  of  irreproachable  courage  which 
marked  the  productive  Weimar  period  (1849-61). 
Liszt  in  those  years  took  resolut'on  to  leave  the 
facile  and  sometimes  shallow  byways  of  piano  fan- 
taisies  and  pieces  de  salon  for  the  nobler  realm  of 
orchestral  music.  This  in  the  face  of  an  entrenched 
popular  opinion  that  he  was  no  composer  —  merely 
a  phenomenal  virtuoso,  who  had  better  stick  to  his 
keyboard.  Liszt,  who  was  not  a  little  annoyed  by 
these  skeptics,  wrote  twelve  orchestral  works  in  a 
form  which  he  newly  named  "symphonic  poems," 
choosing  the  greatest  of  poets  and  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  legends  for  his  subject  matter. 

That  the  music  of  Liszt  always  attained  the  alti- 
tude of  his  self-set  literary  subject,  no  one  could 
maintain  with  genuine  conviction.  At  least  it  may 
fairly  be  claimed  that  he  approximated  Goethe's 
"Faust"  as  closely  as  any  composer  has  ever  done. 
There  are  some  who  have  questioned  the  supremacy 
of  the  idealism  in  the  "Faust"  Symphony,  such  as 
the  English  writer  who  considers  Liszt  essentially  a 
"Mephistophelian  character,"  and  who  holds  that  it 
is  really  Mephistopheles  who  dominates  the  "Faust" 
Symphony,  so  that  the  choral  epilogue  "becomes 
almost  blasphemy,  for  it  is  very  plainly  the  maudlin 
longing  of  Satan  for  the  eternal  bliss  from  which 
he  has  been  cast  out."  There  are  others  who  find 
the  music  of  Gretchen  the  most  poignant  and  endur- 
ingly  beautiful  —  the  truly  dominating  pages  of  the 
score.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  quote  Ernest 
Newman   (in  many  ways  a  Lisztian  unbeliever)  as 
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among  these.  "This  section,"  he  wrote  in  his  "Musi- 
cal Studies,"  "is  surpassingly  beautiful  throughout; 
in  face  of  this  divine  piece  of  music  alone  the  present 
neglect  of  Liszt's  music  in  England  is  something  in- 
explicable. Almost  the  whole  Margaret  is  there, 
with  her  curious  blend  of  sweetness,  timidity,  and 
passion ;  while  Faust's  interpositions  are  exceedingly 
noble." 

Goethe's  "Faust"  inevitably  appealed  to  the  musi- 
cal idealism  of  the  century  past.  Beethoven  dreamed 
of  a  "Faust"  Symphony;  Schumann  composed  music 
to  the  poem ;  Berlioz  was  fired  by  the  subject  twice 
in  his  life,  and  it  was  his  "Damnation  of  Faust" 
which  first  stirred  the  imagination  of  Liszt.  Berlioz 
dedicated  his  score  to  Liszt,  and  Liszt  responded 
with  the  dedication  of  his  symphony.  Goethe's 
"Faust"  was  the  one  subject  which  Liszt  and  Wag- 
ner both  treated.  Wagner  made  his  revision  of  his 
"Faust"  Overture  within  three  months  of  Liszt's 
completion  of  his  own  symphony.  The  two  friends 
exchanged  scores:  Liszt,  who  had  advised  Wagner 
on  the  revision,  performed  the  new  overture  (as  he 
had  the  original  one),  and  saw  to  its  publication. 
Wagner  eagerly  studied  Liszt's  symphony,  and  at- 
tended its  performance.  He  kept  his  initial  enthusi- 
asm for  his  work  through  his  life,  an  enthusiasm 
withheld  from  such  of  the  symphonic  poems  as 
"Tasso"  or  "Les  Preludes,"  and  indeed  from  most 
of  the  music  of  his  contemporaries. 
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Seventh  Program 


LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  born  in  Lawrence,  Massa- 
chusetts, August  25,  1 91 8,  attended  the  Boston  Latin  School 
and  then  Harvard  College,  graduating  in  1939.  He  studied 
piano  with  Helen  Coates,  and  later  Heinrich  Gebhard. 
He  was  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia 
for  two  years,  where  he  studied  conducting  with  Fritz 
Reiner,  orchestration  with  Randall  Thompson,  and  piano 
with  Isabella  Vengerova.  At  the  first  two  sessions  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  was  accepted 
by  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  his  conducting  class.  Mr.  Bern- 
stein returned  as  his  assistant  in  conducting  in  the  third 
year  of  the  School,  1942,  and  has  been  on  the  faculty  in  the 
same  capacity  since  1946. 

In  the  season  1943-44,  he  was  assistant  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society.  He  has  ap- 
peared with  many  orchestras  as  guest  conductor,  having 
first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January 
28,  1944.  From  1 945-1 948  he  was  director  of  the  New 
York  City  Symphony.  He  has  conducted  European  orches- 
tras as  guest  during  the  last  three  summers. 

OVERTURE  TCKBYRON'S  "MAN- 
FRED," OP.  115 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born   at  Zwickau,  June  8,   1810;   died  at  Endenich,  July 

29,  1856 

Schumann  composed  his  music  for  Byron's  "Manfred" 
in  the  latter  part  of  1848. 

"Does  anybody  read  'Manfred'  or  for  that  matter 
'Childe  Harold'  today?"  wrote  Philip  Hale  as  long 
ago  as  1899  {Boston  Journal,  April  9).  "Is  not 
the  hero  at  rest  and  buried  with  the  Giaour,  Lara, 
Childe  Harold,  and  the  other  scowling,  mysterious, 
gloomy,  melodramatic  puppets  contrived  and  dressed 
by  the  noble  Lord,  whose  favorite  tipple  was  gin  and 
water?" 

We  shall  refrain  from  inquiring  how  many  people 
read  "Manfred"  these  many  years  later,  or,  doing 
so,  respond  to  the  dark  despair  of  the  Byronic  figure 
as,  oppressed  by  a  past  guilt,  he  stands  upon  the 
Jungfrau  and  rejects  nature  with  its  beauties  as  well 
as  mankind  with  its  frailties,  commands  all  wisdom, 
Faust-wise,  except  the  riddle  which  even  the  super- 
natural spirits  he  summons  cannot  answer  for  him. 
That  riddle  is  the  riddle  of  Hamlet:  Will  death 
bring  the  release  of  oblivion?  Byron,  like  Goethe, 
like  Shakespeare,  had  a  tremendous  hold  upon  the 
imaginations  of  composers  in  the  mid-century. 
Schumann's  belief  in  "Manfred,"  as  expressed  in 
music,  can  still  move  us  a  hundred  years  later,  even 
though  the  pulse  of  the  poem  itself  may  have  weak- 
ened for  some.  Yet  there  is  cosmic  expanse  in 
"Manfred,"  Alpine  altitude,  as  when,  standing 
"alone  upon  the  cliffs,"  he  sees  an  eagle  passing  and 
is  moved  to  soaring  thoughts. 

The  apt  imagery  of  Byron  and  his  adroit  euphony 
could  have  meant  little  to  Schumann ;  no  more  than 
it  could  have  meant  to  Tchaikovsky,  writing  his 
"Manfred"  Symphony,  or  Berlioz,  writing  his 
"Harold  in  Italy."     Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether 
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the  three  composers  together  could  have  mustered 
enough  English  to  savor  two  consecutive  lines  in  the 
original.  But  the  sense  of  contemplation  withdrawn 
from  the  world,  the  luxury  of  pessimism  and  extrava- 
gance of  fervor,  the  fascination  of  the  supernatural, 
some  of  the  praise  of  nature,  evidently  came  through 
in  the  translations  into  many  languages.  It  must 
have  been  so,  for  Byron  was  often  more  admired  and 
praised  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  his  own 
country. 

Schumann,  according  to  his  biographer  Wasie- 
lewski,  read  "Manfred"  aloud  before  two  friends  at 
Diisseldorf  (presumably  in  the  translation  by  Pos- 
garu),  "burst  into  tears,  and  was  so  overcome  that 
he  could  go  no  further."  The  writer  explains  this 
by  the  close  affinity  of  Schumann  and  the  hero  of  the 
poem.  "For  what  is  this  Byronic  Manfred  but  a 
restless,  wandering,  distracted  man,  tormented  by 
fearful  thoughts,  and  the  mad,  soul-destroying  inter- 
course with  spirits  —  which  must  of  course  be  taken 
symbolically  —  was  also  the  culminating  point  of 
Schumann's  last  illness.  .  .  .  The  overture,  indeed, 
might  contend  for  superiority  with  all  others;  it  is 
a  powerful  soul  painting,  full  of  tragico-pathetic 
flights,  and  quite  surpassing  all  his  other  instru- 
mental works  in  intellectual  grandeur.  We  feel  that 
it  was  composed  with  rare  devotion  and  unusual 
outlay  of  mental  power.  Its  nature  is  in  concord 
with  the  poem  —  of  a  gloomy,  melancholy,  but  some- 
times passionate  and  demoniac  tint." 


SYMPHONY    IN    D    MINOR,    NO.    4, 

OP.   120 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born   at  Zwickau,  June   8,   1810;    died   at  Endenich,  July 

29,  1856 

Composed  in  1841,  at  Leipzig,  this  symphony  was  first 
performed  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  on  December  6  of  the 
same  year.  Schumann  made  a  new  orchestration  in  De- 
cember, 1 851,  at  Diisseldorf,  and  the  revision  was  per- 
formed there  on  March  3,  1853,  at  the  Spring  Festival  of 
the  lower  Rhine.  It  was  published  in  December,  1853,  as 
his  Fourth  Symphony. 

Schumann  wrote  this  symphony  a  few  months 
after  the  completion  of  his  First  Symphony  in  B-flat. 
The  D  minor  Symphony  was  numbered  four  only 
because  he  revised  it  ten  years  later  and  did  not 
publish  it  until  1853,  after  his  three  others  had  been 
written  and  published  (the  Second  in  1846,  the 
Third  in  1850).  This  symphony,  then,  was  the 
second  in  order  of  composition.  It  belongs  to  a  year 
notable  in  Schumann's  development.  He  and  Clara 
were  married  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  and  this  event 
seems  to  have  stirred  in  him  a  new  and  significant 
creative  impulse:  1840  became  a  year  of  songs  in 
sudden  and  rich  profusion,  while  in  1841  he  sensed 
for  the  first  time  in  full  degree  the  mastery  of  sym- 
phonic forms.  He  had  written  two  years  before  to 
Heinrich  Dorn,  once  his  teacher  in  composition:  "I 
often  feel  tempted  to  crush  my  piano  —  it  is  too 
narrow  for  my  thoughts.     I  really  have  very  little 
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practice  in  orchestral  music  now;  still  I  hope  to 
master  it."  The  products  of  1841  show  that  he 
worked  as  well  as  dreamed  toward  that  end.  As 
Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  has  well  described  this  mo- 
ment of  his  life:  "The  tumult  of  young  love  lifted 
him  from  the  piano  to  the  voice.  The  consumma- 
tion of  his  manhood,  in  the  union  with  a  woman  of 
noble  heart  and  commanding  intellect,  led  him  to 
the  orchestra.  In  1841  he  rushed  into  the  symphonic 
field,  and  composed  no  less  than  three  of  his  orches- 
tral works."  * 

The  Symphony  is  integrated  by  the  elimination  of 
pauses  between  the  movements,  and  by  thematic  re- 
currence, the  theme  of  the  introduction  reappearing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  slow  movement,  a  phrase 
from  the  slow  movement  in  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo. 
The  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement  is  used 
in  the  Finale,  and  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  first 
movement  becomes  the  leading  theme  in  the  Finale. 
This  was  a  true  innovation,  foreshadowing  the  cyclic 
symphonies  of  many  years  later.  "He  desires,"  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Henderson,  "that  the  hearer's 
feelings  shall  pass,  as  his  own  did,  from  one  state  to 
the  next  without  interruption.  In  a  word,  this  is 
the  first  symphonic  poem,  a  form  which  is  based 
upon  the  irrefutable  assertion  that  'there  is  no  break 
between  two  successive  emotional  states.'  '  Its 
"community  of  theme  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 

*  "Preludes  and  Studies."  —  W.  J„  Henderson. 


an  approach  to  the  leit  motive  system."  The  Sym- 
phony is  the  most  notable  example  of  the  symphonic 
Schumann  abandoning  customary  formal  procedure 
to  let  his  romantic  imagination  take  hold  and  shape 
his  matter  to  what  end  it  will.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Symphony  was  first  thought  of  by 
its  composer  as  a  symphonic  fantasia,  that  it  was 
published  by  him  as  "Introduction,  Allegro,  Ro- 
manze,  Scherzo  and  Finale,  in  One  Movement."  It 
was  in  this,  the  published  version,  that  he  eliminated 
pauses  between  the  movements,  although  this  does 
not  appear  in  the  earlier  version  save  in  the  joining 
of  the  scherzo  and  finale.  The  work,  save  in  the 
slow  movement,  has  no  "recapitulations"  in  the  tra- 
ditional sense,  no  cut  and  dried  summations.  Warm- 
ing to  his  theme,  Schumann  expands  to  new  thematic 
material  and  feels  no  necessity  for  return.  The 
score  is  unmistakably  of  one  mood.  It  is  integrated 
by  the  threads  of  like  thoughts.  Thematic  recur- 
rence becomes  inevitable,  because  this  unity  of 
thought  makes  it  natural. 

The  first  movement  is  finely  oblivious  of  academic 
requirements.  The  whole  movement  hangs  upon 
the  reiteration  of  the  principal  theme,  a  restless, 
running  figure  in  sixteenth  notes  which  appears  and 
reappears  constantly  in  every  part  of  the  orchestra, 
entwined  with  others.  There  is  no  contrasting 
second  theme,  but  only  a  slight  deviation  from  this 
one.  Two  episodic  themes  —  the  one  consisting  of 
brief  rhythmic  chords,  the  other  of  a  flowing  melody 
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Victor    Red    Seal    Records 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Music  Director 


Bach,  C.  P.  E.     Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 
Bach,  J.  S.     Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6, 

Suites  Nos.  2  and  3.    Prelude  in  E  major 
Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  2,  3,  8,  and  9 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Overture  to  "Egmont" 
Berlioz     Symphony,  '"Harold  in  Italy"    (Primrose)    Three 

Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The  Roman 

Carnival" 
Brahms     Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4;  Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 

Academic  Festival  Overture 
Copland     "El  Salon  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring,"  "A 

Lincoln  Portrait" 
Debussy     "La    Mer,"    Sarabande,    "The    Afternoon    of    a 

Faun" 
Faure     "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 
Foote     Suite  for  Strings 
Grieg     "The  Last  Spring" 
Handel    Larghetto  (Concerto  No.  12),  Air  from  "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 
Hanson     Symphony  No.  3 
Harris     Symphony  No.  3 
Haydn     Symphonies  Nos.   94,   Surprise    (new  recording)  ; 

102   (B-flat) 
Khatchatourian     Piano  Concerto   (Kapell) 
Liadov     "The  Enchanted  Lake" 
Liszt     Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4  "Italian"   (new  recording) 
Moussorgsky     "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 
Mozart     Symphonies   in    A   major    (201);    E   flat    (184); 

C  major    (338),   Air  of  Pamina,   from   "The  Magic 

Flute"   (Dorothy  Maynor)    Serenade  for  Winds 
Piston    Prelude  and  Allegro  (Organ:  E.  Power  Biggs) 
Prokofieff     Classical  Symphony;    (New  recording),  Violin 

Concerto  No.  2   (Heifetz)  ;  "Lieutenant  Kije,"  Suite; 

"Love    for    Three    Oranges,"    Scherzo    and    March; 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf,"  Suite  No.  2,  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 

"Chout"  Symphony  No.  5 
Rachmaninoff     "Isle  of  the  Dead" ;  "Vocalise" 
Ravel     "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"   Suite  No.  2    (New  record- 
ing), Rapsodie  Espagnole,  "Mother  Goose"    (new  re- 
cording) 
Rimsky-Korsakov     "The    Battle    of    Kerjenetz" ;     Dubin- 

ushka 
Satie     "Gymnopedie"  No.  1 
Schubert     "Unfinished"      Symphony      (New      recording)  ; 

Symphony  No.  5  "Rosamunde,"  Ballet  Music 
Schumann     Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 
Shostakovich     Symphony  No.  9 

Sibelius     Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's   Daugh- 
ter"; "Tapiola";  "Maiden  with  Roses" 
Sousa    "The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,"  "Semper  Fidelis" 
Strauss,  J.    Waltzes:  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 
Sttauss.  R.     "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,"  "Don  Juan" 
'  ravins ky     Capriccio     (Sanroma)  ;     Song    of    the    Volga 

Bargemen 
Tchaikovsky     Symphonies    Nos.    4,    5,    6:    Waltz     (from 

String    Serenade)  ;     Overture    "Romeo    and    Juliet" ; 

"Francesca  de  Rimini" 
Thompson     "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 
Vivaldi     Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 
Wagner     Prelude  and  Good  Friday  Spell,  "Parsifal" 
Weber     Overture  to  "Oberon" 


—  carry  the  movement  to  its  end  in  a  triumphant  D 
major.  The  Romanze  is  in  song  form.  The  melody 
from  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  is  intro- 
duced in  the  first  part,  while  in  the  middle  section 
the  violin  solo  weaves  a  delicate  embroidery.  The 
Trio  of  the  Scherzo  is  based  upon  the  ornamental 
solo  passage  from  the  slow  movement.  After  the 
repetition  of  the  main  section,  the  Trio  again  begins, 
recalling  the  precedent  of  Beethoven  where  the 
Scherzo  theme  would  be  expected  to  break  in  and 
bring  a  conclusion.  Instead,  the  Trio  dies  away  in 
a  long  diminuendo,  and  leads  into  the  introduction 
to  the  Finale  (a  true  bridge  passage,  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  famous  pages  which  connect  the  last 
two  movements  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony). 
This  introduction  brings  back  the  motto-like  prin- 
cipal theme  of  the  first  movement,  which  still  ap- 
pears as  an  accompaniment  to  the  initial  theme  of 
the  Finale  —  broadly  proclaimed.  The  second  sub- 
ject recalls  the  Larghetto  from  Beethoven's  Second 
Symphony..  The  development  and  conclusion  are 
characteristically  free. 

"SCENES  DE  BALLET" 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born   at   Oranienbaum,   near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June   17, 

1882 

Composed  in  the  summer  of  1944,  the  "Ballet  Scenes" 
had  their  first  concert  performance  by  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society  Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
February  3,  1945,  when  Mr.  Stravinsky  conducted. 

The  "Scenes  de  Ballet"  were  composed  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Billy  Rose.  Certain  movements  were 
used  for  a  ballet  in  his  "Seven  Lively  Arts." 

The  composer  had  described  his  music  as  "pat- 
terned after  the  forms  of  the  classical  dance,  free  of 
any  given  literary  or  dramatic  argument.  The  parts 
follow  each  other  as  in  a  sonata  or  in  a  symphony 
in  contrasts  or  similarities."  The  Ballet  Scenes  are 
eleven  in  number,  played  without  pause,  and  are  as 
follows : 

1 .  Introduction 

2.  Corps   de   Ballet  Dances     (Moderato,  piu 
mosso  moderato) 

3.  Variation  of  the  Ballerina    (Allegretto) 

4.  Pantomime    (Lento) 

5.  Pas  de  Deux  (Adagio,  Allegretto,  Adagio) 

6.  Pantomime    (Agitato) 

7.  Variation  of  the  Dancer  (Risoluto) 

8.  Variation  of  the  Ballerina   (Andantino) 

9.  Pantomime    (Andantino) 

10.  Corps  de  Ballet  Dances    (Con  moto) 

1 1 .  Apotheosis 
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"LE  SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPS" 

("The  Rite  of  Spring")  : 

Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia,  in  Two  Parts 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
on  June  17,  1882 

Stravinsky  composed  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  in  the 
years  1912  and  191 3.  The  first  performance  was  by  the 
Ballet  Russe  of  Diaghilev,  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs- 
Elysees,  Paris,  May  29,  191 3. 

The  score  is  in  two  distinct  sections :  "The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Earth"  and  "The  Sacrifice."  The  vari- 
ous episodes  (including  the  introductions  to  each 
part)  are  each  an  entity  in  itself.  They  are  played 
in  continuous  succession,  but  without  preamble  or 
"bridge"  passages.  Stravinsky  in  this  music  is  noth- 
ing if  not  direct  and  to  the  point.  Much  has  been 
written  about  the  influence  of  "Le  Sacre"  upon  the 
course  of  musical  composition.  One  of  its  most  obvi- 
ous effects  was  to  clear  away  the  nineteenth-century 
verbiage  of  preparatory,  mood-establishing  measures, 
circuitous  development,  and  repetitious  conclusions. 

The  introduction,  which  has  been  called  "the 
mystery  of  the  physical  world  in  spring,"  is  a  slow 
and  ceremonious  music,  opening  in  the  unfamiliar 


top  register  of  the  bassoon,  and  weaving  its  way 
through  the  wind  choir,  with  no  more  than  a  slight 
reinforcement  in  the  strings.  The  curtain  (in  the 
original  ballet)  rises  upon  a  ritual  dance  of  the 
adolescents,  youths  and  maidens  who  perform  a  cere- 
monial of  earth  worship,  stamping  to  a  forceful 
rhythm  of  displaced  accents,  which  produce  a  pattern 
by  their  regular  recurrence.  A  mock  abduction  "Jeu 
de  rapt"  follows  as  part  of  the  ceremony,  a  presto 
of  even  more  complexity  and  interest  of  rhythm,  with 
changes  of  beat  from  measure  to  measure  3-8,  5-8, 
3-8,  4-8,  5-8,  6-8,  2-8,  etc.  There  follows  a  round 
dance  of  spring  ("Rondes  Printanieres"),  which 
begins,  tranquillo,  with  a  folk-like  tune,  after  which 
a  curious  syncopated  rhythmic  figure  works  up  to  a 
furious  climax  and  brings  a  return  of  the  tranquillo 
measures.  The  games  of  the  rival  communities  is  a 
molto  allegro,  again  in  rapidly  changing  rhythmic 
signatures.  This  introduces  the  "Procession  of  the 
Sage,"  the  oldest  member  of  the  tribe,  "the  celebrant, 
whose  function  it  is  to  consecrate  the  soil  for  its 
coming  renewal."  The  tubas  introduce  him  with  a 
ponderous  theme.  The  first  part  ends  with  a  "dance 
of  the  earth,"  prestissimo,  a  music  of  rising  excite- 
ment, with  intricate  fanfares  from  the  eight  horns. 
The  second  part  opens  with  a  mysterious  largo 
which  Stravinsky  is  said  to  have  described  as  "the 
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Pagan  Night,"  although  the  score  bears  merely  the 
word  "Introduction."  It  is  largely  a  music  of  poig- 
nant shifting  harmonies,  pianissimo,  from  which 
rises  in  the  strings  a  melody  of  haunting  suggestion. 
"A  deep  sadness  pervades  it,"  wrote  Edwin  Evans, 
"but  this  sadness  is  physical,  not  sentimental.  .  .  . 
It  is  gloomy  with  the  oppression  of  vast  forces  of 
Nature,  pitiful  with  the  helplessness  of  living  crea- 
tures in  their  presence."  This  leads  into  the  "Mys- 
terious Circles  of  the  Adolescents,"  andante,  with  a 
reference  to  the  introduction,  and  a  theme  first  set 
forth  by  the  bass  flute,  with  answer  by  two  clarinets 
in  consecutive  sevenths.  "The  Glorification  of  the 
Chosen  One" :  again  there  are  complex  rhythms  of 
increasing  excitement.  The  "Evocation  of  the  An- 
cestors" moves  through  chords  of  a  ponderous  solem- 
nity to  the  "Ritual  of  the  Ancestors" :  a  light  and 
regular  pizzicato  with  a  sinuous  duet  for  English 
horn  and  bass  flute  to  which  other  wind  instruments 
are  joined  in  increasing  elaboration.  "The  Sacri- 
ficial Dance  of  the  Chosen  One" :  The  dance  is  of 
extraordinary  elaboration  of  rhythm,  in  which  the 
orchestra  is  used  more  massively  than  before.  "Now 
the  elected  victim,  who  has  thus  far  remained  mo- 
tionless throughout  these  activities,  begins  her  sacri- 
fice ;  for  the  final  act  of  propitiation  has  been  de- 
manded, and  she  must  dance  herself  to  death.  The 
music  expresses  the  mystical  rapture  of  this  invoca- 
tion of  vernal  fertility  in  rhythms  of  paroxysmal 
frenzy,  reaching  a  delirious  culmination  as  the 
victim  falls  dead." 

BERKSHIRE    FARM    AGENCY 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  FINEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE 

Music  House 

•   SHEET     MUSIC 

•  Literature  and  Study  Books 

•  Excellent    stock    of    small    scores 

•  Instruments 

•  Musical  Gifts 

•  RECORDS  —  AL  BUMS 
116  BOYLSTON  STREET      •      BOSTON  16 
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The  Tanglewood  Music  Store 

(near  the  main  gate) 


SOUVENIR  ALBUM 

of  Doublebass  recordings  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky  (made  by  RCA  Vic- 
tor in  1929,  when  he  played  for  the 
last  time  the  instrument  by  which 
he  first  won  fame)  —  Limited 
edition  (6  sides,  vinylite)  —  special 
price  $3.50. 

BEETHOVEN'S  NINTH  SYMPHONY 

as  recorded  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky conducting  —  special  price 
$5. 


TANGLEWOOD    Souvenir    Pictorial    Book 
—  $1. 

"AN  EYE  FOR  MUSIC" 

(sketches  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and 
others)  by  Martha  Burnham  Hum- 
phrey —  $3.50. 

"THE  TALE  OF  TANGLEWOOD" 

by  M.  A.  De Wolfe  Howe—  $2.50 

Recordings  and  miniature  scores,  including 
works  given  at  the  Festival  concerts,  musical 
books,  postcards,  films,  etc. 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 

On  July  16  the  Berkshire  Festival  at  Tanglewood 
opens  three  weeks  of  music  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  famous  music  shed  near  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.  This  program  is  the  heart  of  the  top 
summer  music  festival  in  this  country  and  one  that 
is  unique  among  summer  festivals  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Besides  the  big  concerts  by  the  superb  or- 
chestra, the  festival  offers  Bach  and  Mozart  in  the 
theatre-concert  hall  which  has  come  to  rival  the  big 
shed  itself.  More  importantly,  the  hall  is  the  stage 
for  performances  by  students  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  where  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  a  distin- 
guished faculty  have  made  remarkable  contributions 
to  the  development  of  younger  musicians  —  Leonard 
Bernstein  being  an  outstanding  example. 

The  festival  had  rough  beginnings.  The  first  con- 
certs in  1934  were  under  the  stars  and  open  to  the 
elements.  Next  year  a  huge  tent  was  erected  in 
time  to  grapple  with  a  fairly  fortissimo  rainstorm. 
In  1938  a  bang-up  thunderstorm  led  to  the  perma- 
nent music  shed.  Through  these  formative  years 
the  spirit  of  neighbor  and  community  has  been  warm- 
ing. The  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings  of  Tan- 
glewood itself  were  donated.  The  shed  was  built 
largely  by  contributions  from  towns  around.  Musi- 
cians were  boarded  free.  Local  townspeople  ushered, 
took  tickets,  directed  traffic,  cleaned  up  afterward. 
Even  today  local  audiences  pay  most  of  the  admis- 
sions. The  festival  is  a  real  community  achievement. 
Best  of  all,  it  produces  wonderful  music. 

Despite  the  shed's  resemblance  to  the  interior  of 
a  North  River  pier,  it  has  remarkable  acoustics.  The 
softest  notes  carry  clearly  to  the  overflow  crowd  on 
the  lawn.  In  fact,  much  of  the  Tanglewood  charm 
stems  from  the  lack  of  inhibitions  in  the  lawn  audi- 
ence. No  stiff  concert-sitting  here.  People  sit  down, 
stretch  out,  curl  up,  clasp  knees,  lean  against  trees, 
lose  themselves  entirely  in  the  mood  of  the  music. 
Practically  every  summer  concert  you  can  name  — 
even  our  own  Lewisohn  Stadium  —  suffers  from  city 
or  airplane  noises  which  music  can  only  mute,  never 
still.  At  Tanglewood,  quiet  and  deep  in  the  Berk- 
shires,  Beethoven's  Pastoral  really  sounds  in  char- 
acter. In  fact,  some  listeners  think  they  detect  a 
few  Berkshire  thrushes  replying  to  the  master's 
birdcalls. 

Editorial,  New  York  Times,  July  10,  1949 


22 os 'ton  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-eighth  Season,  1948-1949] 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

PERSONNEL 


Violins 

Richard   Burgin, 
Concert-master 

Alfred   Krips 
Gaston  Elcus 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert   Lauga 
George  Zazofsky 
Paul   Cherkassky 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir   Resnikoff 
Joseph   Leibovici 
Einar  Hansen 
Daniel   Eisler 
Norman  Carol 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul   Federovsky 
Harry   Dickson 
Minot  Beale 


Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel   Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Tames  Nagy 
Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin    Bryant 
John   Murray 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Henri   Erkelens 
Saverio  Messina 
Herman   Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 


Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
ean  Cauhape' 
Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
Emil   Kornsand 
George  Humphrey 
Louis  Artieres 
Charles  Van  Wynbergen 
Hans  Werner 
Jerome  Lipson 
Siegfried  Gerhardt 


Violoncellos 
Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

iacobus   Langendoen 
lischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 
'Bernard  Parronchi 
Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 


Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving   Frankel 
Henry  Greenberg 
Henry  Portnoi 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 
Henry  Freeman 
John  Barwicki 


Flutes 

Georges   Laurent 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip   Kaplan 

Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Oboes 

John   Holmes 
Jean  Devergie 
Joseph  Lukatsky 

English  Horn 
Louis   Speyer 

Clarinets 

Manuel  Valerio 
Attilio  Potto 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 

Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst   Panenka 
Ralph  Masters 

Contra-Bassoon 
Boaz  Piller 

Horns 

Willem  Valkenier 
James  Stagliano 
Principals 

Harry   Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul   Keaney 
Walter   Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Georges  Mager 
Roger  Voisin 

Principals 

Marcel  Lafosse 
Harry  Herforth 
Ren6  Voisin 

Trombones 

{acob  Raichman 
.ucien  Hansotte 
John  Coffey 
osef  Orosz 

Tuba 

Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Elford  Caughey 

Timpani 

Roman   Szulc 
Max  Polster 

Percussion 

Simon   Sternburg 
Charles  Smith 

Piano 

Lukas  Foss 
Librarian 

Leslie  Rogers 
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CONNECTICUT 

CORNWALL  BRIDGE 


THE  BARN  SHOP 

CORNWALL  BRIDGE,  CONNECTICUT 

Genuine   deerskin    gloves   .  .  .   Saddle   leather  belts  .  .  . 
Hand-loomed    tweeds   .  .  .   English   knee   rugs 

.  .  .  Finest  personalized  Christmas  cards 
Just  off  Route  7,  north  end  of  concrete  bridge 


SALISBURY 

COCOBOLO  •   ROSEWOOD  •  GONCALO  ALVES 

From  these  Rare  Hardwoods  we  design 
and  fashion  bowls  and  other  turnings  both 

beautiful  and  useful. 

Visit  our  shop  or  write  for  descriptive  literature 

SALISBURY,  CONN. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

GREAT  BARRINGTON 

larritujiim  ijall 

A  Village  Inn  of  Unsurpassed  Beauty 

Transients  American  Plan  Guests 

LUNCHEONS       •       DINNERS       •       PARTIES 
Open  All  Year 

Great    Barrington,    N.    Egremont    Road 
Telephone   1015 

SCOTT'S  INC. 

Wearing  Apparel  for  Men  and  Women 

Mcmullen  dresses  knox  hats 

Palm  Beach,  Florida  Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 

GREAT  BARRINGTON 

LENOX 

JUERRYWOOD 

A  unique  summer's  experience  in  Music  and 
the  Arts  for  girls  —  6  to  16  years. 

Merrywood  has  its  own  children's  theatre 
for  training  in  the  Drama  and  in  the  Dance. 
Swimming,  Canoeing  and  Riding  under  expert 
instruction.  Valerie  Deucher,  Director 

Lenox,  Mass.,  Old  Stockbridge  Road 
(Tel.  Lenox  79) 


ANTIDUES-SHOW 

TOWN  HALL  .  .  .  LENOX,  MASS. 

July  29th  thru  August  13th 

(Closed  Sundays) 
DAILY  11  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

Management  of 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS  ANTIQUES  INC. 


£a$twer 

Recreation  Hub  of  the  Berkshires.  Our 
own  riding  trails,  tennis  courts,  outdoor 
shuffleboard,  golf  driving  range  and  bi- 
cycles. Evenings  of  dancing  at  our  TALLY* 
HO  BARN,  movies  on  our  spacious  lawns, 
shows,  and  swimming  in  our  under- 
water-lit  pool.  Excellent  food  . .  .  served 
with  distinction  in  our  dining  rooms  .  .  . 
with  delight  at  our  barbecue  pits.  Ameri- 
can Plan.  Moderate  rates.  Write  for  free 
illustrated  booklet.  LENOX,  MASS. 

Recommended  by  Duncan  Hines 

HAWTHORNE     HILL 

Adjacent   to   Tanglewood 

Within  a  five-minute  walk  to  Tanglewood. 
Small    inn    and    annexe    accommodating 
thirty  people.      American  plan  only. 
Lorna  and  Kenneth  Sheldon 
West  Street,  Lenox  Tel.   573 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

LENOX  NATIONAL  BANK 

General  Banking  Service 

TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 


Jlc 


LENOX.  MASSACHUSETTS 


Luncheon   and   Dinner 

Telephone  Lenox  8131 
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DIRECTORY 


MONTEREY 

THE  YELLOW  ASTER 

SUN-INSIDE 

Prop.  Fred  Lancome 

Monterey,  Rte.  23                      Tel.:  Gr.  Barrington  1148M 

FOOD  IN  THE  BEST  FRENCH  TRADITION 

in  a  pleasant  continental  atmosphere 

AFTERNOON  TEA 

PITTSFIELD-LENOX  ROAD 
PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Luncheon        Cocktail   Lounge          Dinner 
12.00  to  2.00                                            5.30  to  0.00 
Sundays  12.30  to  3.00     •     5.30  to  8.00 
MRS.  A.  CASSANI.  Owner  and  Manager 

PITTSFIELD 

WOOD    BROS. 

The  Berkshire 
County  Woman's  Exchange 

193  South  Street.                  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Berkshire  County's  Oldest  Music  Store 
421  NORTH  ST.,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS.           Tel.  7478 

TELEVISION  —  Pianos  —  Radios  —  Records  — 
Phonographs  —  Sheet  Music  —  Schirmer  Library 

BOX  LUNCHES                                   GIFTS 

SHEFFIELD 

HOME  COOKED  FOOD           CHILDREN'S  APPAREL 
X*"^                 CI  Ml              INFANTS' 

V/^                   V                                         APPAREL 
^^^    Nationally  Branded  Lines 

235  North  Street,  Pittsfield  —  2-2122 

SHEFFIELD    INN 

Sheffield,  Massachusetts 

on  Route  No.  7 

Stuart  M.  Beard,  2nd,  Owner  and  Mgr. 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 

SOUTH  ASHFIELD 

(.IFT   WRAPPING  GRATIS 

S^eroll  ana  \-^en 

FINE  STATIONERY         GREETING  CARDS 

Gifts    of   Beautiful    Leather 

Handcrafted  in  the  Berkshires 

PAINTINGS  &  DRAWINGS 

by  RE  MY 

BRIAR  HILL,  SO.  ASHFIELD,  MASS. 

Fourteen  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Hotel  Sheraton  Building 

SOUTH  EGREMONT 

TIFFT    BROTHERS 

Members  New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges 

Associate  Members  New  York  Curb 

Complete  Brokerage  and  Give  Up  Services 

100  North  Street 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

Harry  B.  Johnson,  Resident  Manager 

Jug  End  Barn 

SOUTH  EGREMONT,  MASS. 

A    Year   Round  Sports  Hotel 

Transient  Meals  Served 

Buffet  Supper  Sundays  5:15  to  6:30  P.M. 

Recommended  by 

Duncan  Hines  Adventures  in  Good  Eating 

Phone  Great  Barrington  434 

"the  music  centre  of  the  Berkshires" 

STOCKBRIDGE 

:         SAMMY  VINCENT 

"everything  musical" 

47  North  Street                   Pittsfield 

Headquarters  for    RCA    VICTOR  RECORDS 
RADIOS  —  TELEVISION 

healthfully  air-conditioned 

BLUE  BIRD  SPORT  SHOP 

MAIN    STREET    .    .    .STOCKBRIDGE,    MASS. 

Distinctive  Woolen  Sportwear 

WINTER  SHOP 
52  GREEN  STREET,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

(Opposite    Smith.    College    Campus) 

!Music  Organizations  oj  today 


CHOOSE   BALDWI 


Baldwin  and  Baldwin- 
Built  Pianos  are  used 
exclusively  by  the 
Berkshire  JWusic  Center 


A 


Ltlanta,  Baton  Rouge, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Hartford,  Kansas  City 
Philharmonic,  Oklahoma, 
Shreveport  and  St.  Louis 
Philharmonic  .  .  .  these 

Symphony  Orchestras,  and 

the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  New  Friends  of  Music,  Pittsburgh  Civic 

Light  Opera,  Ravinia  Festival,  Salt  Lake  Philharmonic  Choir — 

as  well  as  many  others — prefer  the  Baldwin. 

Let  this  distinguished  recognition  be  your  guide  in  selecting 
a  piano  for  your  own  use. 


ISat&toin 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
8A1DW/N  •  ACROSONIC  •  HAMILTON  &  HOWARD  PIANOS  •  BALDWIN  ELECTRONIC  ORGANS 
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1949 


The  Steinwa 
is  th 
official  piano 


s 


Iteinway  .  . .  instrument  of  the 

immortals!     For  excellence  of 

workmanship,  resonance  of  tone,  responsiveness 

to  the  player's  touch,  and  durability  of  construction, 

the  Steinway,  from  the  smallest,  lowest  priced 

vertical,  to  the  Steinway  concert  grand,  the 

overwhelming  choice  of  concert  artists 

and  symphony  orchestras,  has  no  equal.    It  is 

the  recognized  standard  by  which  all  other 

pianos  are  judged.    It  is  the  best .. . 

and  you  cannot  afford  anything  but  the  best. 

in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
new  Steinway  pianos  are  sold  ONLY  by 

M'Steinert&Sons 

Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  Boy  Is  ton  St.,  Boston 

Branches  in  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Wellesley  Hills 


Arkansas  Philharmonic    — "" "™ ■"■"" 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 

Chattanooga    Symphony 
Cleveland  Orchestra 

Columbus  Philharmonic 
Dallas  Symphony 
Denver  Symphony 
Detroit  Symphony 

Duluth  Civic  Symphony 

El  Paso  Symphony 

Harrisburg    Symphony 

Hollywood  Bowl,  Los  Angeles 
Houston  Symphony 

Indianapolis  Symphony 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Louisville    Philharmonic 
Miami  Symphony 

Nashville  Symphony 

Nat.  Orchestral  Assoc,  of  N.  Y. 
Nat.  Symphony,  Wash.,  D.  C. 
New  Jersey  Symphony 

New  Orleans  Civic  Symphony 

New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Philadelphia   Orchestra 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Portland   Symphony 

Robin   Hood   Dell  Concerts,  Phila. 
Rochester  Symphony 
St.  Louis  Symphony 

Seattle  Symphony 

Stadium  Concerts,  N.  Y.  City 
Syracuse  Symphony 
Tulsa    Philharmonic 
Vancouver  Symphony 


Berkshire  Festival 

SEASON     1949 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,  I949,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President       Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President       Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  Alvan  T.  Fuller  N.  Penrose  Hallowell        M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe        Lewis  Perry 

John  Nicholas  Brown        Jerome  D.  Greene        Francis  W.  Hatch  Roger  I.  Lee  Edward  A.  Taft; 

Raymond  S.  Wilkins  Oliver  Wolcott 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 


Alan  J.  Blau 
George  P.  Clayson 


Bruce  Crane 
Henry  W.  Dwight 


George  W.  Edman 
F.  Anthony  Hanlon 
Robert  K.  Wheeler 


Lawrence  K.  Miller 
James  T.  Owens 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 


Lester  Roberts 
Whitney  S.  Stoddard 


Symphom'ana 


T 


anglewood  provides  for  the  interest  of 
visitors  musical  events  of  many  sorts, 
besides  the  Festival  concerts. 


"Tanglewood  on  Parade"  a  gala  benefit  for  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  will  take  place  on  Friday, 
August  12.  Participants  through  the  late  after- 
noon and  evening  will  be  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  various  departments  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  giving  orchestral,  operatic,  choral 
and  chamber  music  performances,  with  notable 
visiting  soloists.  Further  particulars  will  be 
announced. 


A  calendar  of  daily  performances  by  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  will  be  given  on  request  at  the 
Friends'  Office.  These  performances,  which  will 
include  Britten's  "Albert  Herring"  in  the  Theatre- 
Concert  Hall,  are  open  by  invitation  to  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  A  voluntary  contribution  constitutes 
membership. 


Also  open  to  the  Friends  is  the  remaining 
Chamber  Concert  by  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet 
Wednesday  evening,  August  10;  and  two  organ 
recitals  by  E.  Power  Biggs  on  Sunday  mornings, 
August  7,  and  August  14. 


Intermission  time  at  the  Festival  concerts  is 
approximately  25  minutes  —  long  enough  to  en- 
able the  audience  to  enjoy  the  grounds.  A  bell 
will  sound  five  minutes  before  the  resumption  of 

the  concert. 

*  *     * 

Two  Festival  rehearsals  on  Saturday  mornings 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (August  6, 
August  13)  at  10  A.M.  will  be  open  to  the  public 
for  $1,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  Orchestra's  Pen- 
sion Fund. 

*  *     * 

The  69th  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Charles  Munch,  conductor,  will  open  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  October  7.  Inquiries  about  the 
concerts  in  Boston  and  other  cities  are  invited. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

cordially  invites  you  to  a  demonstration  of  .   .    .   RCA    VICTOR 

Berkshire  Series 

At  a  Tanglewood  benefit  concert  in  1947,  the  Berkshire  Model  was  first  heard  in  public  and  given  the  supreme 
test  of  a  direct  comparison,  as  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  the  first  half  of  the  "Egmont"  Overture 
and  then  allowed  the  new  instrument  to  complete  it  in  their  own  recorded  performance. 

The  RCA  Victor  Company  was  willing  to  make  a  proportionate  donation  from  sales  of  the  Berkshire,  with  the 
result  that  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Scholarship  Fund  has  received  $50,000. 

The  Victor  Company  has  now  generously  proposed  that  the  gross  proceeds  from  all  Berkshire  Models  purchased 
through  this  Orchestra  shall  go  toward  doubling  the  fund. 

Several  models  are  on  display  at  the  Tanglewood  Exhibition  Room,  with  full  particulars.  If  you  are  contem- 
plating a  new  instrument  for  record  playing,  radio,  television  or  any  combination  of  these,  we  suggest  that  you 
may  serve  your  own  needs  while  increasing  our  scholarship  fund  by  the  total  amount  of  your  check. 

We  are  permitted  to  make  liberal  allowances  on  old  instruments. 

—  George  E.  Judd,  Manager,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  private  demonstration  of  all  BERKSHIRE  MODELS  at  Brotherhood  Club,  Lenox,  phone  Lenox  600  for  appointments. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Eighth  Program 

Thursday  Evening,  August  4,  at  8:15 


Tchaikovsky Serenade  for  Strings,  Op.  48 

4-. — Pezzo  in  forma  di  Sonatina1.  AndanEe  non  III.     Elegia:  Larghetto  elegiaco 

ti-oppo;  allegro  modcrato -IV.     Finale,  1'ema  Kusso:  Andante; 

Allegro  con  spirito — 
II.     Valse 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.     Andante  sostenuto.     Moderato  con  III.     Scherzo:  pizzicato  ostinato;  Allegro 

anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.     Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona  IV.     Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Concerto  for  Violin  in  D  major,  Op.  3$ 

I.     Allegro  moderato  II.     Canzonetta:  Andante  III.     Finale:  Allegro  vivacissi  mo 

Soloist 
JASCHA  HEIFETZ 

BALDWIN       PIANO  R.C.A.       VICTOR      RECORDS 
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SUNDAY  EVENINGS  8:30 


U.  S.  STEEL 

presents  the 

NBC  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

innmei* 
Concerts 

World-Famed  Conductors 
Distinguished  Soloists 

JUNE  12,  19 

Fritz  Reiner 


JUNE  26,  JULY  3,  10 

Arthur  Fiedler 


JULY   17 

Sigmund  Romberg 


JULY  24,   31 

Wilfred  Pelletier 


AUGUST  7 

Percy  Faith 


AUGUST  14,  21 

Dimitri  Mitropoulos 


AUGUST  28 

Antal  Dorati 


SEPTEMBER  4 

Harold  Levey 


U.S. STEEL  HOUR 


NBC     NETWORK        WGY 


Sighth  Program 

SERENADE    FOR   STRING   ORCHES- 
TRA, OP.  48 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May 
7,   1840;  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 

Tchaikovsky  wrote  his  String  Serenade  in  the  autumn  of 
1880.  There  was  a  school  performance  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory in  1880,  conducted  by  Nikolas  Rubinstein,  who 
died  in  the  year  following.  The  first  public  performance 
took  place  in  Moscow,  January  28,  1882,  when  Erdmanns- 
dorfer  conducted.  The  first  performance  in  the  United 
States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Symphony  Society  of  New 
York,  Leopold  Damrosch  conducting,  January  23,  1885. 

Tchaikovsky  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  1880:  "You  can  imagine,  dear  friend,  that 
recently  my  muse  has  been  very  benevolent,  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  have  written  two  long  works  very 
rapidly:  a  Festival  Overture  for  the  Exhibition  and 
a  Serenade  in  four  movements  for  string  orchestra. 
The  Overture  will  be  very  noisy.  I  wrote  it  with- 
out much  warmth  of  enthusiasm;  therefore  it  has 
no  great  artistic  value.  The  Serenade,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  wrote  from  an  inward  impulse;  I  felt  it, 
and  venture  to  hope  that  this  work  is  not  without 
artistic  qualities."  The  Overture  referred  to  was 
the  "1812."  Sensitive  to  the  emotional  nature  of 
his  benefactress  who  looked  always  for  the  senti- 
mental content  of  his  music,  he  would  naturally  have 
disparaged  the  occasional  Overture  and  entrusted  to 
her  with  confidence  of  sympathy  the  Serenade — 
especially  the  two  middle  movements,  which  directly 
spoke  the  "beloved  friend's"  language  of  the  heart. 
He  wrote  again  to  her  on  September  5,  1881 :  "I 
ardently  wish  that  you  could  hear  my  Serenade  prop- 
erly performed.  It  loses  so  much  on  the  piano,  and 
I  think  the  middle  movements — played  by  the  vio- 
lins— would  win  your  sympathy.  As  regards  the 
first  and  last  movements,  you  are  right.  They  are 
merely  a  play  of  sounds  and  do  not  touch  the  heart. 
The  first  movement  is  my  homage  to  Mozart ;  it  is 
intended  to  be  an  imitation  of  his  style,  and  I  should 
be  delighted  if  I  thought  I  had  in  any  way  ap- 
proached my  model.  Do  not  laugh,  my  dear,  at  my 
zeal  in  standing  up  for  my  latest  creation.  Perhaps 
my  paternal  feelings  are  so  warm  because  it  is  the 
youngest  child  of  my  fancy." 

The  "youngest  child"  of  his  fancy  remained  a 
favorite  with  him.  When  in  ensuing  years  the  com- 
poser went  about  Europe  conducting  his  own  music 
with  increasing  success,  his  favored  Serenade  and 
the  Overture  for  which  he  always  apologized  in  his 
letters  made  more  of  an  immediate  impression  than 
anything  else.  The  waltz  movement  was  often  en- 
cored. Although  this  Serenade  is  usually  considered 
difficult  of  performance  on  account  of  many  details 
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The  Ultimate  in  Recorded  Music! 

THE  SENSATIONAL 

COLUMBIA 

®  MICROGROOVE 

RECORD 


a 


The  Record  that  plays  up  to  50  minutes" 


Uninterrupted  Music!  •  No  Breaks  In  Music  Not  Planned  By  The 
Composer  Himself!  •  Complete  Works  On  One  Record!  •  Finer  Tone 
Quality!  •  More  Music  For  Your  Money!  •  4  hours  of  continuous 
music  on  automatic  changers!  •  Saves  Storage  Space!  •  Nonbreakable! 
•  33  V3  rpm  Speed — the  record  speed  that  best  combines  highest 
quality  reproduction  and  longest  playing  time. 


® 


See  Them — Hear  Them.  At  Your  Dealer's  Now! 


-THE  NEW  STANDARD  OF  RECORD  PERFECTION— 
THE  FINEST  PHONOGRAPH  RECORD  EVER  MANUFACTURED 

"Columbia"  "Masterworks"  and  ©D  Trademarks,  Reg*.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  Marcos  Registradas  ®  Trade-mark 
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WHERE  TO  GO  AND  WHAT  TO  DO  IN 

LIME  ROCK 

CONNECTICUT 

a  typical  New  England  village  with 
old  charm  and  new  cordiality.  Just 
off  Route  No.  7  on  Route  112. 

For  the  inner  man 

LIME  ROCK  LODGE  — 200  year  old  Inn 
where  gourmets  gather  (our  Chef's 
sauces  show  his  French  genius!).  Cock- 
tails in  our  Tap  Room  supervised  by  the 
proprietor  himself.  Finest  wines  and 
liquors.  We  welcome  you,  but  advise 
dinner  reservations.  Comfortable  hotel 
accommodations. 

For  your  sartorial  well-being 

GURU  ELDRED'S  SHOP- a  rather 
astonishing  paradox — a  salon  in  a  coun- 
try school  house ;  filled  with  dramatic  and 
distinctive  clothes.  Spacious,  pleasant 
surroundings  in  which  to  select  from  un- 
usually generous  stocks.  Dressing 
rooms  for  your  pleasure  and  comfort. 

For  your  esthetic  pleasure 

M.  WALLACH  STUDIO  _  will  be  in 
order.  If  you  like  men  better  than 
machines,  if  you  love  beauty  made  by 
human  hands,  see  the  superb  linens  block 
printed  in  subtly  beautiful  colors  from 
more  than  1000  hand-carved  blocks.  The 
Bavarian  studios  of  M.  Wallach  have 
been  famous  in  Europe  for  more  than  50 
years.  Table  linens,  skirts,  bags.  Domes- 
tic and  imported  pottery  and  other 
handcrafts. 

For  gifts  plan  to  stop  at  the 

RIVER  LEDGE  SHOP—  where  you  will 
find  porcelains,  lamps,  handcraft  copper, 
incidental  crystal,  bridge  accessories, 
leathers  and  distinctive  greeting  cards. 

//  youd  like  to  stay 

EDITH  M.  STONE,  our  Main  Street  Real- 
tor, knows  and  shows  everything  from 
a  two  room  cottage  to  a  completely 
stocked  Farm  Estate. 


in  string  ensemble  playing,  the  composer  never  hesi- 
tated to  put  it  upon  a  programme,  sometimes  doing 
so  when  he  had  not  time  to  rehearse  another  piece. 
This  he  did  in  Baltimore  during  his  visit  to  America. 


CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN,  IN  D 
MAJOR,  OP.  35 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May 
7,   1840;    died   at  St.  Petersburg,   November  6,   1893 
Composed  in  1878,  this  Concerto  was  first  performed  at 
a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Vienna,  Adolph 
Brodsky,  soloist,  December  4,  1881. 

The  two  concertos  by  Tchaikovsky  which  have 
long  enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity,  the  Violin  Con- 
certo and  the  Piano  Concerto  in  B  flat  minor,  came 
in  for  hard  knocks  and  rejections  when  their  com- 
poser first  submitted  them  for  performance. 

The  violinist  Joseph  Kotek  had  a  hand  in  the 
writing  of  the  solo  part  in  the  Violin  Concerto. 
Whether  he  was  helpful  or  otherwise  we  cannot 
know,  but  he  did  perform  it. 

Tchaikovsky  dedicated  the  new  concerto  to  his 
friend  Leopold  Auer,  head  of  the  violin  department 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  hoping  of  course 
that  Auer  would  introduce  it  in  Russia.  Auer,  how- 
ever, shook  his  head  over  the  score,  pronounced  it 
unreasonably  difficult.  Nearly  four  years  passed 
without  a  performance.  At  length,  a  third  violinist, 
Adolph  Brodsky,  saw  the  music  and  took  it  in  hand. 
He  obtained  the  assent  of  Hans  Richter  to  give  the 
music  a  hearing  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  Vienna.  After  this  performance  (De- 
cember 4,  1881)  there  were  loud  hisses,  evidently 
directed  against  the  music,  which  subsided  only  when 
Brodsky,  to  increased  applause,  returned  three  times 
to  bow.  Eight  out  of  the  ten  reviews  were  what  the 
translator  of  Modeste  Tchaikovsky's  life  of  his 
brother  has  called  "extremely  slashing."  The  phrase 
is  surely  not  too  strong  for  the  vicious  condemnation 
by  Eduard  Hanslick.  His  review  has  gone  down 
into  history  as  a  prime  instance  where  the  learned 
Doctor  said  the  wrong  thing  with  all  the  emphasis 
his  sharp  wit  could  muster.  "In  the  first  move- 
ment," he  said,  "the  violin  is  no  longer  played,  it  is 
yanked  about  and  torn  asunder,  it  is  beaten  black 
and  blue."  The  adagio,  as  he  miscalled  it,  almost 
persuaded  him,  but  the  sudden  breaking  in  of  the 
finale,  with  its  "brutal  and  wretched  jollity  of  a 
Russian  Kermess,  displeased  him."  In  it  he  heard 
curses  and  smelt  "bad  brandy."  He  concluded  that  it 
established  a  new  precedent — music  which  "stinks  in 
the  ear." 

The  composer,  particularly  sensitive  at  that  time 
to  public  criticism,  was  deeply  hurt  by  the  vicious 
attack  which  he  remembered  word  for  word  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  One  wonders  whether  (as  now) 
the  direct  emotional  appeal  of  the  music  put  the 
chaster  academism  on  its  guard,  or  whether  a  fum- 
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bling  performance  gave  a  blurred  and  insufficient 
impression  of  the  piece.  Despite  its  admitted  (too 
freely  admitted!)  difficulties,  Richter  allowed  only  a 
single  rehearsal  in  which  most  of  the  time  was  spent 
in  straightening  out  numerous  errors  in  the  parts. 
The  players'  coolness  towards  the  concerto  was  not 
lessened  by  this  circumstance,  and  their  performance 
was  accordingly  dull  routine.  Richter  wished  to 
make  cuts,  but  the  youthful  champion  of  Tchai- 
kovsky held  his  own. 

SYMPHONY    IN    F    MINOR,    NO.    4, 

OP.  36 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May 
7,   1840;    died   at  St.  Petersburg,   November  6,   1893 

The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  per- 
formed bv  the  Russian  Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1878. 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's 
life.  He  suffered  a  serious  crisis,  and  survived  it 
through  absorption  in  his  art,  through  the  shaping 
and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this 
symphony  and  the  two  that  followed  somehow  de- 
mand a  programme.  It  may  be  worth  inquiring  to 
what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchai- 
kovsky admitted  the  implication  of  some  sort  of 
programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  voluntarily  gave  to 
the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the 
mere  word  "Pathetique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as 
he  himself  pointed  out,  the  complete  failure  of  words 
to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which  found  its  outlet, 
and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth, 
writing  confidentially  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  an- 
swer to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate. 
These  paragraphs,  nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as 
the  official  gospel  of  the  symphony,  without  Tchai- 
kovsky's postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would  be  a  good 
deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a 
single  sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of 
course  my  symphony  is  programme  music,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words ;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a 
smile."  The  programme  devolves  upon  the  cyclic 
brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate"  which  opens  the 
work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has 
been  recently  discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found 
once  more.  The  word,  to  most  of  those  who  read 
it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the 
composer  himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchai- 
kovsky worked  out  this  symphony  he  was  intensely 
unhappy — there  was  indeed  a  dread  shadow  hanging 
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STOCKB RIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

William  Miles,  Director 


Week  of  July  18th 

FRANCESCA  BRUNING  in 

"The  Heiress" 

By  Ruth  and  Augustus  Goetz 

• 

Week  of  July  25th 

MADY  CHRISTIANS  in 

"Robert's  Wife" 

By  St.  John  Ervine 

• 

Week  of  August  1st 
Gian-Carlo  Menotti's  musical  plays 
THE  MEDIUM  and  THE  TELEPHONE 
with  Marie  Powers,  Evelyn  Keller,  Leo  Cole- 
man, Loren  Welch,  Edith  Gordon  and 
others. 


Week  of  August  8th 

THE  WINSLOW  BOY 
By  Terrence  Rattigan 

Season  continues  through  September  3rd 

Nightly  (except  Sunday)   at  8.45 

$2.94,  $1.80,  Tax  inc. 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday  2.30 
$1.80,  $1.20,  Tax  inc. 


Two  Special  Matineesl 

Thursday,  Aug.  4  —  Friday,  Aug.  5 

All  seats  $2.40 

MAGGIE  TEYTE 

Presents 

Stephen  Spender's  new  version  of  "FAUST" 

preceded  by  Miss  Teyte  in  Songs  by  Faure 

Debussy,  Duparc,  etc. 


over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a 
letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with  his 
intention  to  marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he 
scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love  (the  reason  he  gave 
to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he  could 
not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We 
cannot  escape  our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and 
there  was  something  fatalistic  about  my  meeting 
with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 
sidered as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt 
to  put  a  face  upon  his  strange  actions  before  his 
friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  unfortunate 
episode  (which  according  to  recently  published  let- 
ters was  more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could 
have  been  identified  in  Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this 
ringing  and  triumphant  theme.  Let  the  psycholo- 
gists try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  between  the 
suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is 
surely  a  significant  fact  that  this  symphony,  growing 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a  saving  refuge 
from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once. 
He  never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events 
of  that  summer,  for  his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of 
unclouded  delight  always,  and  the  days  which  gave 
it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange 
dream;  something  remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in 
which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my  likeness,  and  my 
consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams :  in  a  mean- 
ingless, disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was 
not  my  sane  self,  in  possession  of  logical  and  rea- 
sonable will-powers.  Everything  I  then  did  bore 
the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will 
and  intelligence,  which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity." 
It  was  his  music,  specifically  his  symphony  to  which 
he  clung  in  desperation,  that  restored  his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his 
music  with  his  personal  troubles  examine  the  facts 
of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank,  deadening  depres- 
sion, neurotic  fears — these  painful  sensations  assailed 
Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He 
turned  from  them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within 
the  province  of  music,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  put 
them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical  Tchai- 
kovsky are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  men- 
tally sick,  pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold, 
sure-handed,  thoroughgoing,  increasingly  masterful, 
eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up 
in  his  imagination  the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Sym- 
phony— music  far  surpassing  anything  he  had  done 
in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

JASCHA  HEIFETZ  was  born  at  Vilna  on  February  2, 
1901.  He  began  his  study  of  music  as  a  child  of  three,  hav- 
ing been  taught  by  his  father,  who  was  also  a  violinist.  At 
five  he  entered  the  Royal  School  of  Music  at  Vilna,  and 
at  six  played  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  public.  He  grad- 
uated in  the  following  year,  and  after  two  years'  stay  in 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  took  lessons  with  Leopold  Auer, 
he  appeared  several  times  with  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Odessa.     At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  taken  to  Berlin  and 
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RENAISSANCE 

of  the  GREAT  RECORDED  MUSIC 
of  EUROPE 


The  First  Capitol 


Telefunken  Rel 


ease 


ALBUMS 

ERNA  SACK 
The  European  Nightingale 

Potpourri— Parts  1  and  2 

Parla  Valse  by  Arditi 

Funiculi  Funicula  by  Denza 

Jubilate  by  Silcher 

Swallows  from  Austria  by  Josef  Strauss 

BEETHOVEN 

Eroica  Symphony  No.  3  in  E-ftat  Op.  55 

Amsterdam  Conccrtucbouw  Orchestra 

Conducted  by  Mengelberg 

H1NDEM1TH 

Mathis  der  Malvr  (Matthias  the  Painter) 

Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

Conducted  by  the  Composer 

FRANZ  LEHAR 

Operettas  from  Vienna 

Merry  Widow— Count  of  Luxembourg— Pagnnini 

BRUCKNER 

Mass  in  E  Minor 

Choir  and  Orchestra  of  the  Hamburg  State  Opera 

Conducted  by  Max  Thum 


SINGLES 

Side  1 -VOICES  OF  SPRING 

Waltz  (Johann  Strauss) 

Side  2-THE  NIGHTINGALE 

Russian  Folk  Song  (Alexander  Alabieff) 

ERNA  SACK 

With  the  Orchestra  of  the  German  Opera  House,  Berlin 
Under  the  Direction  of  Dr.  Hans  Schmidt-Isserstedt 

OVERTURE  TO  THE  SICILIAN  VESPERS 

(Verdi) 

LA  SCALA  ORCHESTRA  OF  MILAN 

Under  the  Direction  of  GINO  MAR1NUZZI 

OVERTURE  TO  ALCESTE 

(Gluck) 

THE  BERLIN  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

Under  the  Direction  of  WILHELM  FURTWANGLER 

THE  ROMAN  CARNIVAL:  OVERTURE 

(Le  Camaval  Romain,  Op.  9)  (Berlioz) 

DR.  WILLEM  MENGELBERG 

Conducting  the 

CONCERTGEBOUW  ORCHESTRA  OF  AMSTERDAM 


Early  this  year  thousands  of  Americans  stood  in  slowly  moving 
lines.  They  were  waiting  patiently,  yet  with  suppressed  eagerness,  to 
view  the  great  paintings  . .  .  the  old  European  masters  that  had  been 
resurrected  from  the  salt  mines  of  the  war-torn  continent  and  placed  on 
exhibit  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  same  year  another  great  form  of  art  reached  the  American 
people ...  art  that  was  also  recovered  from  where  it  lay  beneath  the 
ground  for  protection  against  bombs  and  ravage:  The  timeless  classical 
music  of  Europe  . . .  the  genuine  Telefunken  classical  recordings. 

Here,  at  last,  is  the  great  music  of  the  world,  recorded  with  concert- 
hall  fidelity,  available  in  new  pressings  from  the  original  "masters."  These 
selections  are  now  offered  by  Capitol  to  those  who  appreciate  the  genius, 
care  and  skill  that  made  Telefunken  recordings  a  world  standard  for  fine 
musical  reproduction. 

In  presenting  the  great  Telefunken  library  of  European  classics, 
Capitol  again  steps  out  of  traditional  paths  and  offers  recordings  that  are 
truly  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  world's  great  music.  The  records  speak 
for  themselves  in  clarity,  brilliance  and  thrilling  renditions  of  both 
standard  and  rare  works. 

CAPITOL'S  MARK  OF  MUSICAL  MERIT 
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Remaining 

Berkshire  Festival 
Concerts 

SERIES  C 

Thursday,  August  n,  at  8:15 

(Leonard  Bernstein  conducting) 

Schubert  Symphony  No.  1 
Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  7 


Friday,  August  12 
Special  Event 

"TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE" 


Saturday,  August  13,  at  8:15 
(Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting) 

Britten  "Spring"  Symphony,  with  Chorus  and 
Soloists 

Debussy  Two  Nocturnes 

Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  Second  Suite 

Sunday,  August  14,  at  3:00 
(Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting) 
Corelli  Suite  for  Strings 
Copland  "Quiet  City" 
Debussy  "The  Sea" 
Beethoven  Overture  "Leonore"  No.  3 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor 

Musical  Scores  Needed 
In  Israel 

Last  summer  at  Tanglewood  a  committee 
was  formed  for  the  presentation  of  orchestral 
and  chamber  music  scores  to  musicians  in 
Israel,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Hebrew  University,  and  to  be 
named  "The  Serge  Koussevitzky  Collection." 
Learning  of  this,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  pre- 
sented a  large  part  of  his  own  musical  library. 
Donations  of  such  music  in  instrumental  scores 
and  parts  will  be  welcomed,  and  should  be  sent 
to  the  Hebrew  University  House,  9  East  89th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York.  Lists  of  re- 
quired music  will  be  sent  on  request.  Donors' 
names  will  be  inscribed  on  ex  libris  labels 
affixed  to  gifts  of  music. 


Tanglewood  Music  Store 

Located  to  the  right  of  the 
MAIN  GATE 


Vienna,  playing  with  orchestra  under  Arthur  Nikisch,  and 
Safanov.  He  extended  his  concert  tours,  played  in  Scandi- 
navian cities  in  the  first  part  of  the  war,  and  in  1916-17 
gave  recitals  in  Leningrad.  In  the  autumn  of  191 7  he 
arrived  in  New  York  via  Siberia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
His  first  recital  in  Boston  was  on  January  6,  191 8.  Mr. 
Heifetz  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
January  3,  1919,  and  has  since  appeared  many  times  with 
this  orchestra. 


DVinth  Program 

"THE  ASCENSION:  FOUR  SYM- 
PHONIC MEDITATIONS*' 

By  Olivier  Messiaen 
(Born  in  Avignon,  December  10,  1908) 

Olivier  Messiaen  composed  four  organ  pieces 
under  this  title  in  1932,  and  scored  them  for  orches- 
tra (with  a  different  Third  Movement)  in  1933. 
He  has  derived  his  titles  from  the  Holy  Writ  as 
follows : 

I.  Majeste  du  Christ  demandant  sa  gloire  a  son 
Pere.  "Pere,  I'heure  est  venu,  glorifie  ton  Fils,  afin 
que  ton  Fils  te  glorifie."  (Majesty  of  Christ  pray- 
ing that  His  father  should  glorify  Him.  "Father, 
the  hour  is  come;  glorify  Thy  Son,  that  Thy  Son 
also  may  glorify  Thee.")  The  quotation  is  from 
the  Gospel  According  to  St.  John.  Tres  lent  et 
majestueux,  12-8. 

II.  Alleluias  sereins  d'une  time  qui  desire  le  del. 
"Nous  vous  en  supplions,  0  Dieu,  .  .  .  faites  que 
nous  habitions  aux  cieux  en  esprit."  (Serene  Alle- 
luias of  a  soul  longing  for  Heaven.  "We  beseech 
Thee,  O  Lord,  .  .  .  that  we  may  dwell  in  Heaven 
in  the  spirit.")  Mass  of  the  Ascension.  Bien 
modere,  clair,  3-4,  2-4,  4-4. 

III.  Alleluia  sur  la  trompette.  Alleluia  sur  la 
cymbale.  "Le  Pere  est  monte  au  son  de  la  trom- 
pette .  .  .  Nations,  frappez,  frappez  toutes  des  mains; 
celebrez  Dieu  par  des  cris  d'allegresse!"  (Alleluia 
on  the  trumpet.  Alleluia  on  the  cymbal.  "God  is 
gone  up  .  .  .  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  .  .  .  O 
clap  your  hands  all  ye  people ;  shout  unto  God  with 
the  voice  of  triumph.")  Psalm  46.  Vif  et  joyeux, 
3.8. 

IV.  Priere  du  Christ  montant  ver  son  Pere. 
"Pere,  J'ai  manifeste  Ton  Nom  aux  hommes  .  .  • 
Voila  que  je  ne  suis  plus  dans  le  monde;  mais  eux 
sont  dans  le  monde,  et  Moi  je  vais  a  Toi."  (Prayer 
of  Christ  ascending  to  his  Father.  "Father  ...  I 
have  manifested  Thy  Name  unto  men  .  .  .  And 
now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world,  but  these  are  in  the 
world,  and  I  come  to  Thee.")  Gospel  According 
to  St.  John.  Extremement  lent,  emu  et  solennel, 
4-8.    (For  reduced  strings.) 

M.  Messiaen,  who  is  making  his  first  visit  to  this 
country  to  join  Aaron  Copland  in  the  composition 
department  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  is  the 
son  of  the  poetess,  Cecile  Sauvage,  who  wrote  L'Ame 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Ninth  Program 

Saturday  Evening,  August  6,  at  8:15 


ROUSSEL Suite   in  F  ma.jor,   Op.    33 

Milhaud Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra,  No.  1 

Nonchalant  Grave  Joyeux 

INTERMISSION 

Mahler "Das  Lied  von  der  Erde"  ("The  Song  of  the  Earth") 

for  Tenor,  Contralto,  and  Orchestra 

I.     Das  Trinklied  vom  Jammer  der  Erde 

(The  Drinking-Song  of  Earth's  Sorrow) 

Tenor 

II.     Der  Einsame  im  Herbst  (The  Lonely  One  In  Autumn) 

Contralto 

III.  Von  der  Jugend  (Of  Youth) 

Tenor 

IV.  Von  der  Schonheit  (Of  Beauty) 

Contralto 

V.     Der  Trunkene  im  Fnihling  (The  Drunken  One  in  Springtime) 

Tenor 

VI.     Der  Abschied  (The  Farewell) 

Contralto 

JANICE  MOUDRY,  Contralto;  DAVID  LLOYD,  Tenor 

Soloist 
GREGOR  PIATIGORSKY 


BALDWIN       PIANO 
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en  bourgeon  on  his  birth.  He  studied  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  with  Maurice  Emmanuel,  Marcel 
Dupre  and  Paul  Dukas.  He  taught  at  the  ficole 
Normale  and  the  Schola  Cantorum  and  subsequently 
at  the  Conservatoire  since  1941.  Since  1931  he  has 
been  the  organist  at  La  Trinite  in  Paris.  In  1936 
he  founded,  together  with  three  colleagues  of  about 
his  own  age,  Daniel-Lesur,  Yves  Baudrier,  and 
Andre  Jolivet,  ha  Jeune  France,  a  society  which 
took  its  name  from  Hector  Berlioz  and  avowed  its 
purpose  of  "creating  and  promoting  a  living  music." 
These  four  gave  recitals  dedicated  to  "the  diffusion 
of  works  young,  free,  as  much  estranged  from  sud- 
den revolutionism  as  sudden  academism."  Beyond 
this  they  did  not  bind  themselves. 

Messiaen  was  active  in  the  World  War  and  com- 
posed his  Quartet  for  the  End  of  Time  while  a 
prisoner  in  Silesia.  A  devout  Roman  Catholic, 
Messiaen  has  emerged  as  a  spiritual  romantic  which 
inevitably  recalls  those  mystic  organists,  Anton 
Bruckner  and  Cesar  Franck.  His  music  invariably 
chooses  religious  subjects,  and  is  free  and  daring  in 
structure.  Les  Offrandes  Oubliees  has  been  per- 
formed by  this  Orchestra.  The  "Three  Short 
Liturgies  of  the  Divine  Presence"  for  women's 
voices  and  orchestra  created  lively  controversy  when 
they  were  introduced  in  France. 

The  list  of  his  works  is  not  long,  and  from 
them  this  country  has  yet  had  only  an  occasional 


sample  in  performance.  He  has  composed  a  sym- 
phony in  ten  movements,  Turangalila,  for  the  Kous- 
sevitzky  Music  Foundation,  a  work  still  to  be  per- 
formed. 

He  made  the  following  confession  in  1938 
(I.  S.  C.  M.  program)  : 

"Those  who  have  influenced  me:  My  mother,  the 
poetess,  Cecile  Sauvage;  my  wife,  the  composer, 
Claire  Delbos;  Shakespeare,  Claudel,  Reverdy  and 
Eluard,  Hello  and  Dom  Columbia  Marmion  (dare 
I  speak  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  contain  the 
only  Truth?)  ;  birds;  Russian  music;  the  great 
Pelleas  and  Melisande  of  Claude  Debussy;  plain- 
song;  Hindu  rhythms;  the  mountains  of  Dauphine; 
and,  finally,  all  that  pertains  to  stained  glass  win- 
dows and  rainbows." 

Virgil  Thomson,  who  heard  Messiaen's  music  in 
Paris,  wrote  about  the  composer  in  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune : 

"Messiaen  is  a  full-fledged  romantic.  Form  is 
nothing  to  him,  content  everything.  And  the  kind 
of  content  that  he  likes  is  the  conclusive,  the  ecstatic, 
the  cataclysmic,  the  terrifying,  the  unreal.  That 
the  imagery  of  this  should  be  derived  almost  exclu- 
sively from  religion  is  not  surprising  in  a  church 
organist  and  the  son  of  a  mystical  poetess,  Cecile 
Sauvage.  What  is  a  little  surprising  in  so  scholarly 
a  modernist  is  the  literalness  of  his  religious  imagi- 
nation.    But  there  is  no  possibility  of  suspecting  in- 
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sincerity.  His  pictorial  concept  of  religion,  though 
a  rare  one  among  educated  men,  is  too  intense  to  be 
anything  but  real.  Messiaen  is  simply  a  theologian 
with  a  taste  for  the  theatrical.  And  he  dramatizes 
theological  events  with  all  the  sangfroid  and  all  the 
elaborateness  of  a  man  who  is  completely  at  home 
in  the  backstage  of  religious  establishments. 

"I  once  described  this  religio-musical  style  as  the 
determination  to  produce  somewhere  in  every  piece 
an  apotheosis  destined  at  once  to  open  up  the  heavens 
and  to  bring  down  the  house.  Certainly  the  latter 
action  is  easier  to  accomplish  in  modern  life  than 
the  first.  And  certainly  Messiaen  has  accomplished 
it  several  times  in  the  'Liturgies.'  The  success  of 
the  accomplishment  is  due  to  a  natural  instinct 
for  making  music  plus  the  simple  sincerity  of  his 
feelings.  These  are  expressed  moreover  through  a 
musical  technique  of  a  great  complexity  and  con- 
siderable originality.  The  faults  of  his  taste  are 
obvious;  and  the  traps  of  mystical  program-music 
though  less  so,  are  well  known  to  musicians,  possibly 
even  to  himself.  Nevertheless  the  man  is  a  great 
composer.  One  has  only  to  hear  his  music  beside 
that  of  any  of  the  standard  eclectic  modernists  to 
know  that.  Because  his  really  vibrates  and  theirs 
doesn't." 

CONCERTO    NO.     1     FOR    VIOLON- 
CELLO AND  ORCHESTRA 

By  Darius  Milhaud 
Born  at  Aix-en-Provence,  September  4,  1892 

This  concerto  was  composed  in  1934,  published  in  1936, 
and  first  performed  in  Paris,  June  28,  1935.  The  soloist 
was  Maurice  Marechal,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated. 
The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  given  by  the 
Little  Orchestra  Society  of  New  York,  Thomas  K.  Scher- 
man  conductor,  January  3,  1949.  Mr.  Piatigorsky  was  the 
soloist. 

This  concerto,  the  first  of  two  its  composer  has 
written,  bears  over  its  first  movement  the  word  non- 
chalant. The  'cello  in  a  full-voiced  introductory 
passage,  unaccompanied,  states  the  principal  theme, 
reinforced  by  broad  chords.  The  orchestra  takes  up 
the  theme  in  its  turn,  but  lightly,  with  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment.  The  soloist  enters  while  the  dis- 
course continues  pianissimo,  except  for  a  cadenza, 
and  so  ends. 

The  slow  movement  (Grave)  is  also  predomi- 
nantly pianissimo.  The  'cello  carries  a  somber 
melody  to  a  shimmering  accompaniment  in  which 
muted  brass  and  soft  drum  rolls  figure.  There  is 
a  middle  section  in  which  the  wood  winds  add  their 
voices,  and  a  return  to  the  main  subject  matter  now 
enriched  by  the  wood  wind  color. 

The  "joyous"  finale  (12/8)  is  swift  and  lively 
by  contrast,  yet  the  movement  maintains  an  overall 
dynamic  restraint.  A  pizzicato  accompaniment  with 
delicate  punctuation  from  the  percussion  instruments 
is  as  characteristic  of  this  movement  as  of  the  first. 
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After   various    excursions,    the   concerto   modulates 
neatly  into  a  final  C  major  chord. 


GREGOR  PIATIGORSKY  was  born  in  Ekaterinoslav, 
Russia,  in  1903.  As  a  child  he  studied  the  violin  with  his 
father,  but  it  was  the  violoncello  which  he  mastered  and 
made  his  instrument.  Soon  he  found  his  field  as  a  virtuoso. 
He  first  visited  the  United  States  in  1929,  and  on  April  17, 
1 93 1,  he  first  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

He  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in 
1 941,  when  the  department  of  chamber  music  was  added. 


"DAS  LIED  VON  DER  ERDE"  ("The 

Song  of  the   Earth"),   Symphony 

for  Tenor,  Contralto,  and 

Orchestra 

By  Gustav  Mahler 

Born    at   Kalischt  in  Bohemia  on  July  7,   i860;    died   at 
Vienna  on  May  18,  1911 

"Das  Lied  <von  der  Erde"  was  composed  in  the  summer 
of  1908.  It  was  first  performed  in  Munich  November  10, 
1911. 

Mahler  took  his  text  from  "Die  Chinesische 
Flote"  ("The  Chinese  Flute")  of  Hans  Bethge,  the 
German  poet  having  paraphrased  Chinese  verses  of 
the  eighth  century.  The  strain  of  world  weariness 
and  withdrawal  from  life  appealed  to  the  composer, 
who  changed  and  adapted  them  to  make  this  em- 
phasis. "A  splendid,  delicate,  yet  earth-born  per- 
fume of  melancholy  rises  from  these  pages,"  Paul 
Stefan  has  written.  "It  is  as  though  one  had  entered 
into  a  kingdom  of  hopelessness,  whose  benumbing 
atmosphere  one  cannot  escape.  Mahler  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  book  that  he  chose  seven  of  these 
poems  and  translated  them  into  his  language.  He 
not  only  clothed  them  with  music ;  he  also  remodelled 
Bethge's  words,  as  he  felt  and  needed  them." 

The  English  translation  following  was  made  by 
Steuart  Wilson,  and  is  here  reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  publisher,  Boosey  and  Hawkes  Inc. 


1. 

{Tenor  Solo) 

1.    THE   DRINKING   SONG  OF  EARTH'S   SORROW 

See  how  it  gleams,  with  golden  enticement, 
But  drink  not  yet,  I'll  sing  you  my  song! 
I  sing  of  sorrow,  but  laughter 
Within  your  heart  must  give  answer. 
When  such  sorrow  comes, 
Dry  is  the  soul,  its  gardens  are  withered, 
Fading  and  dead  the  pleasure  of  our  song. 
Life  is  only  twilight,  so  is  death. 

Host,  I  salute  you, 

Your  cellar  hides  a  treasure  of  gold  in  its  veins, 

But  I  have  a  treasure  of  my  own. 

To  strike  the  lute  and  to  drink  the  wine-cup, 

These  are  the  things  that  best  consort  together. 
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A  brimming  cup  of  wine,  when  hearts  beat  faint, 

Is  better  than  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

Life  is  only  twilight,  so  is  death. 

The  blue  of  heaven  is  unchanging, 

And  unchanging  the  earth  rolls  onward 

And  blossoms  in  spring. 

But  thou,  O  man,  how  long  livest  thou? 

Why  not  one  hundred  years  canst  thou  take  pleasure 

In  all  the  rotten  fruit  of  life's  long  vanity. 

See  there !  over  there ! 

In  the  moonlight,  in  the  churchyard, 

Gibbers  a  ghost  with  evil  in  its  shape. 

It  is  a  monkey!   Hear  him, 

How  his  howling  sounds  strident 

In  our  life's  sweet  scented  morning. 

So  raise  your  cups,  the  time  has  come,  companions, 

Empty  your  golden  cups  to  the  heel ! 

Life  is  only  twilight,  so  is  death. 

II. 

{Contralto  Solo) 

THE  LONELY  ONE  IN  AUTUMN 

Grey  autumn  mists  are  drifting  off  the  sea 

And,  touched  with  frost,  the  grass  stands  stiff  and  brittle 

As  if  some  artist  hand  had  scattered  powder, 

Dusting  on  every  leaf  the  finest  jade. 

The  scent  of  summer  flowers  is  forgotten, 

A  chilly  wind  blows  crackling  stalks  together. 

Soon  will  the  leaves  of  fading  lotus-blossoms 

Display  upon  the  pond  their  golden  span. 


I,  too,  feel  weary.    See  my  flick'ring  light 

Burns  low  and  lower,  it  is  time  to  go  to  sleep. 

I  come  to  you,  truest  house  of  quiet, 

O  give  me  sleep,  for  I  have  need  of  rest. 

My  tears  flow  on  in  lonely  desolation. 

The  autumn  seems  in  my  heart  to  be  eternal. 

O  love's  warm  sunshine,  have  you  gone  for  ever 

And  will  my  burning  tears  be  never  dried? 

III. 

(Tenor  Solo) 

OF  YOUTH 

In  the  water,  on  a  little  island 
All  of  green  and  egg-shell  china, 
Stands  a  dainty  summer-house. 

Like  the  tiger's  back  a-curving 
Springs  the  arch  of  jade  to  cross  it, 
To  this  summer-house  of  dreamland. 

In  the  parlour  friends  are  sitting, 
Clad  in  silk,  and  drinking,  chatting, 
Writing  endless  little  verses. 

How  their  silken  sleeves  are  slipping, 
How  their  silken  caps  sit  perching 
On  those  jolly  heads  a-wagging! 

In  the  tiny,  tiny  pattern's 
Quiet,  quiet  pool  of  water 
See  the  world  reflected  lies 
In  mirror  marvellous. 
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All  those  friends  are  topsy-turvy 
In  that  world  of  egg-shell  china, 
In  that  dainty  summer-house. 

Like  a  sickle  moon  the  bridge  is, 
Upside  down  its  arches;  while  the  friends 
In  silk  and  satin 
Drink  and  chatter. 

IV. 

{Contralto  Solo) 

OF  BEAUTY 

See  the  maidens  picking  flowers, 

Picking  lotus  flowers  by  the  grassy  river  banks. 

In  the  bushes  and  leaves  they  hide  themselves, 

Gathering  flowers, 

Gather  flowers  in  their  laps 

And  calling  one  to  the  other  in  teasing  fun. 

See  the  sunshine  weaves  a  web  around  them, 

Mirrors  all  their  laughing  grace  in  water. 

Sunshine  mirrors  all  their  slender  beauty, 

Mirrors  their  sweet  eyes  in  water, 

And  the  winds  of  spring  with  soft  caresses 

Waft  on  high  their  flowing  silken  sleeves, 

Bear  the  magic  of  their  pleasing  odour  through  the  air. 

O,  see,  a  company  of  lovely  lads 

Comes  riding  along  the  bank  on  prancing  horses, 

Shining  far  off  like  the  sun  at  noonday; 

See,  through  the  leafy  lanes  of  silvery  willows 

Trots  that  gallant  young  company! 

The  horse  of  one  of  them  delighted 

Wheels  and  neighs,  curvetting  round; 

Over  all  the  flowers  trample  heavy  hoof-beats, 

As  thev  bruise  in  sudden  storm 

The  tender  hidden  blossoms. 

How  their  manes  toss  in  tangled  riot, 

Breathing  fire  from  steaming  nostrils. 


See,  the  sunshine  weaves  a  web  around  them, 

Mirrors  all  their  laughing  grace  in  water. 

And  the  fairest  of  those  lovely  maidens 

Sends  a  parting  glance  of  longing  love 

(For  her  proud  demeanour  is  all  pretending). 

In  the  sparkle  of  her  lustrous  glances, 

In  the  darkness  of  her  flushing  cheeks, 

That  stabbing  pain  of  love's  awakening  vibrate  still. 

V. 

(Tenor  Solo) 

THE  DRUNKEN  ONE  IN  SPRINGTIME 

Since  life  is  nothing  but  a  dream 
Why  toil  and  sweat  away? 
I  drink  until  my  belly's  full 
And  laugh  the  livelong  day! 

And  when  there's  no  more  room  inside, 
I've  drunk  so  hard  and  deep, 
I  roll  along  to  home  and  bed 
And  sleep  a  lovely  sleep! 

What's  that  I  hear  that  wakes  me?    Hark ! 
A  bird  sings  in  the  blue. 
I'll  ask  him  if  the  spring  has  come. 
(My  dream,  has  it  come  true?) 

The  twitters  answer  "Yes,  it's  here!" 
The  spring  is  here  as  fresh  as  anything! 
I  look  and  look  and  listen  hard, 
The  birds  all  laugh  and  sing. 

I  fill  myself  another  glass 
And  drink  with  deep  content, 
And  sing  until  the  moon  lights  up 
The  darkling  firmament. 

When  I'm  too  tired  to  sing  my  songs 
I'll  sleep,  forgetting  pain, 
For  what's  the  silly  spring  to  me? 
Let  me  get  drunk  again ! 
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VI. 

{Contralto  Solo) 

THE  FAREWELL 

The  sun  is  setting  out  beyond  the  mountains 
And  evening  peace  comes  down  in  every  valley 
And  shadows  lengthen,  bringing  cool  relief. 

0  see,  like  some  tall  ship  of  silver  sails 

The  moon  upon  her  course,  through  heaven's  blue  sea. 

1  feel  the  stirring  of  some  soft  south-wind 
Behind  the  darkling  pine-wood 

The,  stream  sings  as  it  wanders  through  the  twilight, 

As  evening  waxes  the  flowers  grow  pale. 

The  earth  breathes  gently,  full  of  peace  and  sleep, 

All  our  longings  sleep  at  last. 

Mankind,  grown  weary,  turns  homeward, 

That  in  sleep,  forgotten  joy  and  youth  it  may  recapture. 

The  birds  with  open  eye  roost  in  the  branches. 
The  world  now  sleeps. 

The  air  is  cool  within  the  pine-wood's  shadow 
Here  will  I  stand  and  tarry  for  my  friend. 
I  wait  for  him  to  bid  the  last  farewell. 

0  how  I  long,  my  friend,  once  more  to  see  thee, 
To  share  the  heavenly  beauty  of  this  evening. 

Where  art  thou?    I  have  been  long  alone. 

1  wander  up  and  down  and  make  my  music 

O'er  pathways  that  are  paved  with  tender  grasses. 
O  Beauty,  O  life  of  endless  loving. 
Wild  delirious  world. 

[Orchestral  Interlude'] 

He  lighted  down  and  proffered  him  the  cup, 

The  parting  cup. 

He  asked  him  whither  he  was  faring 

And  questioned  why,  why  it  must  needs  be  so. 

He  spoke,  and  his  voice  was  veiled: 

0  my  friend,  while  I  was  in  this  world 
My  lot  was  hard. 

Where  do  I  go?    I  go,  I  wander  in  the  mountains, 

1  seek  but  rest,  rest  for  my  lonely  heart. 
I  journey  to  my  homeland,  to  my  haven. 
I  shall  no  longer  seek  the  far  horizon. 

My  heart  is  still  and  waits  for  its  deliverance. 
The  lovely  earth,  all,  everywhere, 
Revives  in  spring  and  blooms  anew, 
All,  everywhere  and  ever,  ever. 
Shines  the  blue  horizon, 
Ever  .  .  .  ever  .  .  . 


THE    BERKSHIRE    MUSEUM 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Exhibition  of  Pictures  and  Memorabilia  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

In  Honor  of  his  25th  Year  as  Conductor 

of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Open  Weekdays  10-5 — Sundays  2-5 
Closed  Mondays 


DRAGON'S  F"2  Milk  Bar  *  Restaurant 

Telephone  Sheffield  8114  .  .    Five  Miles  South  of 
Great  Harrington  on  Route  7 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR  .  .  .  8:30  A.M.  to  10:00  P.M. 

Jumbo  Frog  Legs  .  .  .  Soft  Shell  Crabs  .  .    Shad 

Roe  and  Bacon   .   .   .   Oysters   .   .   .   Shrimps  .   .   . 

Scallops  .  .  .  Fillet  of  Sole  .  .  .  Roasts  .  .  .  Steaks 

Italian  Spaghetti  .  .  .  Chow  Mein  .  .    Roast  Turkey 

Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage 

All  of  the  above  and  more  on  our  menu  every  day. 

Fountain  Service 

BERKSHIRE    FARM    AGENCY 

Mrs.   Robert  Waite 

Farms,  Estates,  Acreage 

LEE  ROAD       :  :       LENOX,  MASS. 

Phone  238 


We    Mail   Everywhere 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  FINEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE 

Music  House 

•  SHEET     MUSIC 

•  Literature  and  Study  Books 

•  Excellent    stock    of    small    scores 

•  Instruments 

•  Musical  Gifts 

•  RECORDS  —  AL  BUMS 
116  BOYLSTON  STREET      •      BOSTON  16 
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Open  Daily  —  Route  44 
CANAAN  —  CONNECTICUT 

Visit  our 

YEARS  AGO  COUNTRY  STORE 

Gourmet's  Paradise 

Where  Shopping  Can  Be  Fun 

1117  Elgin  Street 
Houston,  Texas 


V  A  short  and  beautiful  drive 


to  the  top  of  the  Berkshires. 


The  first  of  15  Treadway  Inns  Scat- 
tered   throughout    New    England 

Recommended  by  Duncan  Hines 
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ELEAZAR  DE  CARVALHO  was  born  in  Iguatu  in  the 
State  of  Ceara,  Brazil.  He  spent  his  childhood  on  the 
farm  of  his  parents,  who  were  of  Dutch  extraction  on  his 
father's  side  and  pure  Indian  on  his  mother's.  He  joined 
the  National  Navy  Corps  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  he 
served  until  his  discharge  in  1936. 

During  these  years  of  preparation  and  service  the  young 
man  managed  to  obtain  a  theoretical  and  practical  educa- 
tion in  music.  He  played  the  double  bass  and,  joining  the 
orchestra  of  the  Teatro  Municipal,  the  opera  house  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  played  the  tuba.  He  meanwhile  took  a  course 
at  the  University  of  Brazil,  graduating  with  honors  with 
a  doctor's  degree  in  music. 

His  experience  conducting  concerts  of  the  Orquesta  Sin- 
fonica  Brasileira  made  him  decide  to  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  conducting. 

Mr.  de  Carvalho's  first  opera,  "The  Discovery  of  Brazil" 
("A  Descoberta  do  Brasil"),  was  produced  at  Rio  in  1939 
and  was  followed  by  another,  "Tiradentes,"  in  1941.  He 
has  written  a  number  of  symphonic  works  and  chamber 
pieces  in  various  combinations.  He  has  lectured  extensively, 
and  written  articles  for  literary  and  musical  publications 
in  his  own  country. 

In  the  summer  of  1946  he  joined  Dr.  Koussevitzky's  con- 
ducting class  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  Tangle- 
wood,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  conducting 
class  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Koussevitzky. 


SYMPHONY  FOR  STRINGS 

By  William  Howard  Schuman 

Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4,  1910 

Schuman's  Symphony  for  Strings  is  the  fifth  which  he 
has  composed.  It  was  written  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music 
Foundation,  the  foundation  made  as  a  memorial  to  Mme. 
Natalie  Koussevitzky.  Its  first  performance  was  by  this 
orchestra,  November  12,  1943. 

The  first  movement,  Molto  agitato  ed  energico, 
opens  with  a  brilliant  and  incisive  theme  set  forth 
by  the  violins  in  unison  on  the  G  strings,  fortissimo. 
The  theme,  together  with  a  second  one  of  less  promi- 
nence, is  developed  in  a  variety  of  harmonic  and 
rhythmic  patterns,  while  the  vigor  of  the  movement 
is  maintained  to  the  end.  The  second  movement, 
Larghissimo,  begins  with  broad  chords,  but  in  these 
and  the  melody  which  follows,  the  strings  are  muted. 
As  this  melody  is  brought  to  a  climax  with  an  ac- 
companying figuration  in  sixteenths,  the  mutes  are 
momentarily  removed.  The  close  reverts  to  the  first 
part  and  subsides  to  pianissimo.  The  third  move- 
ment is  a  Presto  leggiero.  The  form  is  in  the 
manner  of  a  rondo,  with  the  theme  varied  at  each 
appearance.  It  first  develops  with  short  or  pizzicato 
notes,  but  in  its  course  becomes  sustained  and 
melodic,  rising  at  last  to  brilliance,  while  the  tempo 
is  not  relaxed. 

In  the  pizzicato  section  there  is  a  phrase  or  two  of 
what  the  composer  describes  as  a  spontaneous  para- 
phrase of  the  famous  section  of  Tchaikovsky's  Fourth 
Symphony. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Tenth  Program 

Sunday  Afternoon,  August  7,  at  3:00 

ELEAZAR  DE  CARVALHO  Conducting 

William  Schuman Symphony  for  Strings 

I.     Molto  agitato  ed  energico  II.     Larghissimo  III.     Presto  leggiero 

Villa-Lobos Mandu-carara,  Symphonic  Poem  for  Mixed 

Chorus  and  Orchestra 

(First  orchestral  performance  in  the  United  States) 

Festival  Chorus  (prepared  by  Hugh  Ross) 

INTERMISSION 

*Strauss Concerto  for  French  Horn,  No.  1 

Allegro  Andante  con  moto  Rondo  —  Allegro  molto 

Strauss "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra,"  Tone  Poem 

(freely  after  Friedrich  Nietzche),  Op.  30 

Soloist 
JAMES  STAGLIANO 

*The  Sunday  Festival  concerts  at  Tanglewood  are  broadcast  (4:35-5:30 
e.d.s.t.)  on  the  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

BALDWIN    PIANO  R.C.A.    VICTOR    RECORDS 
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William  Schuman's  most  recent  works  are  his 
Sixth  Symphony  and  a  Violin  Concerto,  which  is  to 
have  its  first  performance  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  next  winter. 

The  composer  attended  the  public  schools  in  New 
York,  and  graduated  with  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
Master  of  Arts  degrees  from  Columbia  University. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  Max  Persin  in  harmony,  of 
Charles  Haubiel  in  counterpoint,  and  studied  com- 
position in  a  more  general  sense  with  Roy  Harris. 
He  attended  the  Mozarteum  Academy,  in  Salzburg, 
Austria.  He  taught  for  several  years  at  Sarah  Law- 
rence College,  in  Bronxville,  New  York,  and  is  in- 
terested in  problems  of  progressive  education  in  rela- 
tion to  the  arts.  He  held  a  Guggenheim  fellowship 
(1939-40,  1940-41).  He  has  served  as  editor  for 
G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  and  in  1945  became  President 
of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music. 


MANDU-CARARA :     A    SYMPHONIC 
POEM  OR  BALLET 

For  Mixed  Chorus,  Boys'  Chorus*  and 
Orchestra 

By  Heitor  Villa-Lobos 
(Born  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  5,  1887   (?)  ) 

This  piece  which  is  having  its  first  full  perform- 
ance  in  the  United  States  was  presented  by  Hugh 

*  Taken  by  a  chorus  of  women's  voices  in  this  performance. 


Ross  in  a  version  for  two  pianos  and  percussion, 
with  chorus,  at  a  Schola  Cantorum  concert  in  New 
York,  January  23,  1948.  Mr.  Ross  then  furnished 
the  following  information  about  its  legendary  back- 
ground. 

"  'Mandu-Carara'  is  a  legend  of  the  Nheengatu 
people,  a  Brazilian  Indian  tribe.  The  work  is  named 
for  a  famous  young  Indian  dancer,  and  the  climax 
is  a  triumphal  dance  led  by  Mandu-Carara  in  cele- 
bration of  the  happy  ending  of  the  story. 

"The  legend  concerns  the  adventures  of  two  chil- 
dren and  parallels  in  a  Brazilian  setting  the  story 
of  Hansel  and  Gretel.  Two  greedy  children  have 
been  left  by  their  poor  father  in  the  woods  as  he  is 
unable  to  feed  them  any  longer.  In  their  wander- 
ings they  come  upon  an  ogre  'Currupira'  who  lures 
them  to  his  hearth.  They  ask  him  the  way  home 
but  he  detains  them  and  his  wife  begins  stuffing 
them  with  food. 

"A  musical  interlude  then  describes  how  the  chil- 
dren outwit  Currupira,  telling  him  how  they  had 
just  seen  two  fat  monkeys  near  his  hut.  He  goes  in 
search  of  them  and  meanwhile  the  children  kill  his 
wife  and  run  away. 

"Currupira  comes  home  and  rushes  madly  about 
the  wood  crying  with  fury.  The  children  save  them- 
selves from  him  by  swimming  across  a  river  and 
with  the  help  of  forest  creatures  find  their  way  home. 
There  they  find  Mandu-Carara  with  their  father. 
This   is   the   signal   for  a  general   celebration,   cul- 
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I/IU61C 
by  Martha  Burnham  Humphrey 

a  different  and  distinguished  book  on  symphonic 
music  in  rehearsal  and  performance  with  vivid 
action  sketches  and  delightful  commentary  by  the 
artist.  

Koussevitzky,  Bernstein,  Carvalho  and   many  others 
On  sale  at  the  Tangleviood  Music  Store,  $3.50 


Public  Rehearsals 

The  public  will  be  admitted  to  two  remaining 
Saturday  morning  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  the  Shed  (August  6,  August 
13).  The  admission  fee  will  be  $1,  the  proceeds  to  be 
devoted  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra  mem- 
bers.   Each  rehearsal  begins  at   10  A.M.  promptly. 
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minating  in  the  dance  of  Mandu-Carara. 

"The  story  has  elements  both  of  symphony  and 
ballet..  The  one-eyed  Currupira  with  reversed  ears 
and  feet  and  his  wicked  Indian  wife,  the  cotias  and 
monkeys  of  the  jungle,  the  children,  Mandu-Carara 
and  the  Indians,  all  find  their  musical  embodiment 
in  Villa-Lobos'  score. 

"The  percussion  instruments  emphasize  the 
rhythms  of  Mandu-Carara's  dance.  A  heavy  stum- 
bling ostinato,  soon  after  the  entry  of  the  chorus, 
represents  the  frightened  children  wandering  in  the 
jungle." 


HORN  CONCERTO  NO.  2  IN  E  FLAT 

MAJOR 

By  Richard  Strauss 

(Born  in  Munich,  June  n,   1864) 

Strauss  composed  his  second  horn  concerto  in  1944.  It 
was  first  performed  in  this  country  by  the  Little  Orchestra 
Society  of  New  York,  October  18,  1948,  with  Anthony 
Miranda  as  soloist. 

It  is  plain  even  to  the  uninstructed  listener,  when 
one  of  Richard  Strauss's  heroic  themes  sounds  forth 
from  the  horns  in  the  orchestra,  that  he  is  a  consum- 
mate exploiter  of  the  range  and  color-blending  pos- 
sibilities of  that  noble  instrument,  favoring  the 
player  in   order  to  obtain  his  most  and   best.     In 


1883,  before  he  came  of  age,  Strauss  wrote  a  con- 
certo for  his  father  who  was  first  hornist  of  the 
Royal  Opera  in  Munich.  The  elder  Strauss  re- 
frained from  playing  the  concerto  in  public,  not 
wholly,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  difficulties,  for  he 
was  accounted  a  highly  accomplished  musician.  He 
was  an  artist  of  the  old  school  who  could  not  readily 
accept  the  innovations  of  his  son.  Sixty  years  later 
Richard  Strauss  has  written  another  horn  concerto 
which  likewise  is  said  to  be  extremely  difficult. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  American  perform- 
ance, Nicholas  Slonimsky  wrote:  "The  Concerto,  in 
the  key  of  E-flat  Major,  is  in  three  movements. 
The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  in  4/4  time,  opens 
with  a  display  of  passages  along  the  tonal  row  of 
natural  harmonics.  The  fanfare-like  melody,  in  a 
heroic  manner,  is  reminiscent  of  Strauss'  early  tone 
poems,  particularly  Don  Juan.  Strauss  had  written 
once  that  'of  all  instruments  in  the  orchestra,  the 
horn  is  perhaps  the  one  that  mixes  best  with  all 
groups.'  In  the  development  of  the  Allegro,  Strauss 
gives  a  textbook  illustration  of  this  maxim.  The 
solo  horn  is  here  homogeneously  coalescent  with  the 
wood  winds  and  strings,  without  losing  its  individ- 
uality and  distinctive  tone  color.  There  follows  a 
curiously  Mozartian  cadence,  which  reminds  us  of 
the  similar  episodes  in  Till  Eulenspiegel.  The  con- 
cluding section  is  also  typically  Straussian,  with  its 
telescoped  canons,  and  rhythmic  burlesquing  in  rapid 
figurations. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER    ORGAN    COMPANY,    INC 
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17  WEST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
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Victor  Red  Seal  Records 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Music  Director 


Bach,  C.  P.  E.     Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 
Bach,  J.  S.    Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6; 
Suites  Nos.  2  and  3 ;  Prelude  in  E  major 

Beethoven  Symphonies  Nos.  2,  3,  8,  and  9  ;  Missa  Solemnis; 
Overture  to  "Egmont" 

Berlioz     Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose)  ;  Three 
Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust";  Overture,  "The  Roman 
Carnival" 
Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4;  Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz)  ; 
Academic  Festival  Overture 

Copland  "El  Salon  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring,"  "A 
Lincoln  Portrait" 

Debussy     "La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure     "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote     Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg    "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel  Larghetto  (Concerto  No.  12)  ;  Air  from  "Semele" 
(Dorothy  May  nor) 

Hanson     Symphony  No.  3 

Harris     Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn  Symphonies  Nos.  94,  "Surprise"  (new  recording)  ; 
102   (B-flat) 

Khatchatourian    Piano  Concerto  (Kapell) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt     Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4  "Italian"  (new  recording) 

Moussorgsky  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition";  Prelude  to 
"Khovanstchina" 

Mozart  Symphonies  in  A  major  (201);  E  flat  (184); 
C  major  (338)  ;  Air  of  Pamina,  from  "The  Magic 
Flute"    (Dorothy  Maynor)  ;    Serenade   for  Winds 

Piston     Prelude  and  Allegro  (Organ:  E.  Power  Biggs) 

Prokofieff  Classical  Symphony  (new  recording)  ;  Violin 
Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ;  "Lieutenant  Kije,"  Suite; 
"Love  for  Three  Oranges,"  Scherzo  and  March; 
"Peter  and  the  Wolf";  Suite  No.  2,  "Romeo  and 
Juliet";  Dance  from  "Chout";  Symphony  No.  5 

Rachmaninoff    "Isle  of  the  Dead";  "Vocalise" 

Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  Suite  No.  2  (new  record- 
ing) ;  Rapsodie  Espagnole;  "Mother  Goose"  (new  re- 
cording) 

Rimsky-Korsakov  "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz";  Dubin- 
ushka 

Satie     "Gymnopedie"  No.  1 

Schubert  "Unfinished"  Symphony  (new  recording)  ;  Sym- 
phony No.  5;  "Rosamunde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann     Symphony  No.  1    ("Spring") 

Shostakovitch     Symphony  No.  9 

Sibelius  Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  5;  "Pohjola's  Daugh- 
ter";  "Tapiola";  "Maiden  with  Roses" 

Sousa    "The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever" ;  "Semper  Fidelis" 

Strauss,  J.    Waltzes:  "Voices  of  Spring";  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R.     "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  EulenspiegePs  Merry  Pranks";  "Don  Juan" 

Stravinsky  Capriccio  (Sanromi)  ;  Song  of  the  Volga 
Bargemen 

Tc/iaikovsky  Symphonies  Nos.  4,  5,  6;  Waltz  (from 
String  Serenade);  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet"; 
"Francesca  de  Rimini" 

Thompson     "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi     Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 

Wagner    Prelude  and  Good  Friday  Spell,  "Parsifal" 

Weber    Overture  to  "Oberon" 


The  second  movement  is  Andante  con  Moto,  in 
A-flat  Major,  in  the  rhythm  of  a  swaying  barcarolla. 
A  pastoral  theme  in  the  wood  winds  is  projected 
against  the  background  of  softly  murmuring  strings. 
An  isotopic  melodic  pattern  in  3/4  time  forms  cross- 
accents  with  the  prevalent  6/8  rhythm.  There  is  a 
dynamic  rise,  and  the  solo  horn  plays  the  pastoral 
theme  to  signalize  a  returning  serenity.  There  is 
a  change  of  key  to  a  remote  D  Major.  The  strings 
play  pianissimo,  while  a  quickened  syncopation  main- 
tains the  musical  momentum.  The  A-Flat  Major 
returns,  and  the  horn  once  more  intones  the  pastoral 
melody,  against  the  rapid  passages  in  the  strings.  A 
short  epilogue  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  third  and  last  movement,  a  Rondo,  is  in 
quick  6/8  time,  in  the  basic  key  of  the  Concerto, 
E-Flat  Major.  The  orchestra  gives  the  exposition 
of  a  gigue-like  movement ;  then  the  horn  enters  solo, 
with  bouncing  rhythms,  sliding  along  the  harmonic 
row.  After  a  resounding  orchestral  bustle,  the  horn 
resumes  the  foreground,  sounding  a  repeated  series 
of  piercing  B  flats,  first  in  the  low,  then  in  the  high 
register,  and  does  not  let  go  until  all  the  sonorous 
resources  of  the  resonant  E-flat  harmonies  are  com- 
pletely and  satisfyingly  exhausted." 


TONE  POEM,  "THUS  SPAKE  ZARA- 
THUSTRA"  (FREELY  AFTER  FRIED- 

rich   Nietzsche),   Op.   30 
By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  at  Munich,  June  n,  1864 

"Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  Tondichtung  (frei  nach  Fried- 
rich  Nietzsche)  fur  grosses  Orchester,"  was  composed  at 
Munich  from  February  through  August,  in  theyear  1896. 
The  first  performance  was  at  Frankfurt-am-Main,  Novem- 
ber 27  of  that  year. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche's  "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra," 
which  moved  Richard  Strauss  to  the  creation  of  his 
large-scaled  tone  poem  in  1896,  is  surely  no  less  a 
poem  in  prose  than  a  philosophical  treatise.  Nietzs- 
che's sister  referred  to  it  as  "dithyrambic  and 
psalmodic" — certainly  with  more  understanding  than 
those  early  opponents  of  programme  music  who  re- 
proached Strauss  with  having  set  philosophy  to 
music.  Strauss'  statement  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  performance  of  the  work  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  might  still  have  been  considered  a  large  order: 
"I  did  not  intend  to  write  philosophical  music  or 
portray  Nietzsche's  great  work  musically.  I  meant 
to  convey  by  means  of  music  an  idea  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race  from  its  origin,  through  the 
various  phases  of  development,  religious  as  well  as 
scientific,  up  to  Nietzsche's  idea  of  the  Superman." 

It  can  be  said  that  Strauss'  musical  intent  is 
clearer  in  his  music  than  in  the  above  protestation. 
Strauss  found  for  his  tone  poems  nothing  more  suit- 
able  and   inspiring   than   the   soul's   adventure;   its 
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heroic  struggle  with  the  obstacles  of  this  world ;  its 
experience  of  joys  and  passions;  its  final  beatifica- 
tion. "Tod  und  Verklarung"  and  "Ein  Helden- 
leben"  were  compounded  on  this  plan  no  less  than 
"Also  Sprach  Zarathustra."  The  Zarathustra  of 
Strauss,  like  that  of  Nietzsche,  has  tasted  life  lustily, 
full-bloodedly,  searchingly.  His  aims  are  high;  he 
embraces  those  quests  which  man  has  set  as  his  goal 
— creeds,  knowledge,  love,  the  perception  of  beauty. 
He  surpasses  in  his  perception,  and  his  weapon  for 
surpassing  is  the  pitiless  testing  of  all  that  may  be 
weakly,  half-hearted,  confining,  a  denial  of  nature. 
It  is  a  weapon  of  purification  by  rejection.  That 
may  be  the  quest  of  the  "human  race,"  but  it  is  more 
plainly  still  the  quest  of  the  artist  as  creator  in 
search  of  beauty;  it  becomes  in  part  autobiographical, 
the  record  of  his  musical  aspirations. 

Nietzsche  found  a  name  for  the  dominating  figure 
of  his  poem  in  Zoroaster,  the  Persian  seer  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  1000  B.  C.  Beyond 
this,  the  two  philosophers  seem  to  have  few  points 
in  common.  The  German  one  wrote  of  the  real 
Zoroaster:  "He  created  the  most  portentous  error, 
morality.  Consequently,  he  should  also  be  the  first 
to  perceive  that  error  .  .  .  the  overcoming  of 
morality  through  itself — through  truthfulness,  the 
overcoming  of  the  moralist  through  his  opposite — 
through  me:  that  is  what  the  name  Zarathustra 
means  in  my  mouth." 


The  opening  paragraph  of  Zarathustra's  introduc- 
tory speech  is  printed  opposite  the  title-page  on 
Strauss'  score: 

"Having  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  Zarathustra 
left  his  home  and  the  lake  of  his  home  and  went 
into  the  mountains.  There  he  rejoiced  in  his  spirit 
and  his  loneliness,  and  for  ten  years  did  not  grow 
weary  of  it.  But  at  last  his  heart  turned — one 
morning  he  got  up  with  the  dawn,  stepped  into  the 
presence  of  the  Sun  and  thus  spake  unto  him :  'Thou 
great  star!  What  would  be  thy  happiness,  were  it 
not  for  those  for  whom  thou  shinest  ?  For  ten  years 
thou  hast  come  up  here  to  my  cave.  Thou  wouldst 
have  got  sick  of  thy  light  and  thy  journey  but  for 
me,  mine  eagle  and  my  serpent.  But  we  waited  for 
thee  every  morning  and  receiving  from  thee  thine 
abundance,  blessed  thee  for  it.  Lo !  I  am  weary  of 
my  wisdom,  like  the  bee  that  hath  collected  too  much 
honey;  I  need  hands  reaching  out  for  it.  I  would 
fain  grant  and  distribute  until  the  wise  among  men 
could  once  more  enjoy  their  folly,  and  the  poor  once 
more  their  riches.  For  that  end  I  must  descend  to 
the  depth ;  as  thou  dost  at  even,  when  sinking  behind 
the  sea,  thou  givest  light  to  the  lower  regions,  thou 
resplendent  star!  I  must,  like  thee,  go  down,  as 
men  say — men  to  whom  I  would  descend.  Then 
bless  me,  thou  impassive  eye,  that  canst  look  without 
envy  even  upon  over-much  happiness.  Bless  the  cup 
which  is  about  to  overflow,  so  that  the  water  golden- 
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The  Tanglewood  Music  Store 

(near  the  main  gate) 


SOUVENIR  ALBUM 

of  Doublebass  recordings  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky  (made  by  RCA  Vic- 
tor in  1929,  when  he  played  for  the 
last  time  the  instrument  by  which 
he  first  won  fame)  —  Limited 
edition  (6  sides,  vinylite)  —  special 
price  $3.50. 

BEETHOVEN'S  NINTH  SYMPHONY 

as  recorded  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky conducting  —  special  price 
$5. 


TANGLEWOOD    Souvenir    Pictorial    Book 
—  $1. 

"AN  EYE  FOR  MUSIC" 

(sketches  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and 
others)  by  Martha  Burnham  Hum- 
phrey —  $3.50. 


'THE  TALE  OF  TANGLEWOOD" 
by  M.  A.  De Wolfe  Howe 


$2.50 


Recordings  and  miniature  scores,  including 
works  given  at  the  Festival  concerts,  musical 
books,  postcards,  films,  etc. 


flowing  out  of  it  may  carry  everywhere  the  reflection 
of  thy  rapture.  Lo !  this  cup  is  about  to  empty  itself 
again,  and  Zarathustra  will  once  more  become  a 
man.' — Thus  Zarathustra's  going  down  began." 

The  Tone  Poem  opens  upon  a  low  pedal  on  "C" ; 
trumpets  announce  the  basic  motive,  a  rising  C-G-C, 
which  leads  to  impressive  chords  and  finally  to  a 
mighty  chord  in  C  major  by  the  entire  orchestra, 
swelled  by  the  organ.  The  music  which  follows, 
after  a  dramatic  pause,  is  entitled  "Von  den  Hinter- 
weltlem"  (Of  the  Back  World  Dwellers).  The 
reference  is  religious,  for  the  horns  give  out  a  frag- 
ment of  Gregorian  Chant,  over  which  the  composer 
has  inscribed  "Credo  in  unum  Deum."  This  ushers 
in  a  full-voiced  music  "Mdssig  langsam  mit  An- 
dacht."  The  organ  joins  the  orchestra,  which  swells 
with  the  divided  strings  into  a  luxuriant  sonority. 

Under  the  heading  "Von  der  Grossen  Sehnsucht" 
(Of  the  Great  Yearning)  the  organ  intones  a 
"Magnificat"  (the  syllables  again  inscribed)  while 
the  melody  becomes  still  more  impassioned,  accentu- 
ated by  upward  rushing  string  passages. 

"Von  den  Freuden  und  Leidenschajten"  (Of  Joys 
and  Passions).  There  is  a  declamatory  passage 
(Leidenschaftlich)  characterized  by  a  chromatic  de- 
scending figure. 

The  music  broadens  and  subsides  to  a  quieter  but 
still  emotional  " Grablied"  (Grave  Song).  The 
melody  for  the  oboe  derives  from  what  has  gone 
before. 

Now  we  come  to  a  slow  section  labeled  "Von  der 
Wissenschajt"  (Of  Science).  There  is  a  fugato  in 
the  low  strings,  the  subject  opening  with  the  elemen- 
tary rising  C-G-C  remembered  from  the  trumpet  in 
the  Introduction,  but  in  this  subject  shifting  chro- 
matically to  include  all  twelve  tones  of  the  scale. 
The  intellect,  having  thrust  in  an  arbitrary  voice, 
soon  rises  to  the  fiery,  melodic  freedom  which  per- 
vades the  whole  score. 

The  section  entitled  "Der  Genesende"  (The  Con- 
valescent) is  a  further  development  of  the  fugued 
subject. 

There  is  a  climax  with  a  long-held  C  major  chord 
for  the  full  orchestra  with  organ,  and  after  an  im- 
pressive silence  the  music  makes  another  breath- 
taking ascent,  then  becomes  poised  upon  an  eery 
figure  in  the  high  flutes  incessantly  repeated.  This 
leads  to  the  rhythm,  lilting  but  still  unearthly,  of 
the  "Tanzlied"   (The  Dance  Song). 

Next  comes  the  "Nachtwandlerlied"  (The  Song 
of  the  Night  Wanderer). 

A  bell  struck  loudly  and  repeated  twelve  times  in 
all,  gradually  dying  away,  shortly  brings  the  end  of 
the  Poem.  The  other-worldly  atmosphere  is  re- 
tained to  the  last.  The  Poem  ends  pianissimo  upon 
high  thirds  for  the  wood  winds  and  strings  in  B 
major  against  a  mysterious  C  major  in  the  basses. 
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A  New  England  Setting  for  the 
Arts  of  Latin  America 

Over  a  period  of  years,  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra has  presented  Central  and  South  American 
composers,  conductors,  and  artists  to  his  audi- 
ence. Latin  American  music  and  musicians  are 
part  of  the  Berkshire  Festival  this  season  at 
Tanglewood. 

Other  forms  of  Latin  American  art  will  also  be 
found  in  the  Berkshires  this  summer  by  visitors  to 
this  beautiful  New  England  countryside. 


At  the  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, there  will  be  exhibitions  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can art  loaned  by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
New  York,  and  a  showing  of  studies  made  in 
South  America  by  Reginald  Marsh  and  borrowed 
from  "Life"  magazine. 


At  the  official  opening  of  the  exhibitions,  a  spe- 
cial program  has  been  arranged  to  include  demon- 
strations of  South  American  dances,  presented 
jointly  by  the  Berkshire  Museum  and  the  Berk- 
shire Music  School  and  the  Pan  American  Society 
of  New  England,  Inc.;  showing  of  a  film,  'Album 
of  the  Americas",  depicting  authentic  costumes; 
and  a  fashion  show  inspired  by  South  American 
costumes  presented  by  students  of  the  Modern 
School  of  Fashion  and  Design,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts from  original  sketches  by  Miss  Katharine 
Van  Etten  Lyford,  of  the  Pan  American  Society 
of  New  England,  Inc. 


At  the  Berkshire  Athenaeum,  beginning 
August  first,  an  exhibition  of  new  books  on  Latin 
America  for  both  children  and  adults;  books  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese;  and  recordings  of  Latin 
American  music,  will  be  loaned  by  the  Pan 
American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Pan  American  Society  of  New  England, 
Inc.,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts  is  an  inter-American 
center  promoting  understanding  among  Americans 
hopes  North  American  visitors  to  the  Berkshires 
will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  arts  of  Central  and  South  America. 


^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-eighth  Season,  1948-1949] 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

PERSONNEL 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 
Gaston  Elcus 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert   Lauga 
George  Zazofsky 
Paul  Cherkassky 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir   Resnikoff 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Einar  Hansen 
Daniel  Eisler 
Norman  Carol 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul   Federovsky 
Harry   Dickson 
Minot  Beale 


Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel   Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Tames  Nagy 
Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin    Bryant 
John  Murray 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Henri  Erkelens 
Saverio  Messina 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 


Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
can  Cauhape 
Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
Etnil  Kornsand 
George  Humphrey 
Louis  Artieres 
Charles  Van  Wynbergen 
Hans  Werner 
Jerome  Lipson 
Siegfried  Gerhardt 


Violoncellos 
Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 


Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Willis   Page 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving   Frankel 
Henry  Greenberg 
Henry  Portnoi 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 
Henry  Freeman 
John   Barwicki 


Flutes 

Georges   Laurent 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Oboes 

John  Holmes 
Jean  Devergie 
Joseph  Lukatsky 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Manuel  Valerio 
Attilio  Potto 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 

Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Ralph  Masters 

Contra- Bassoon 
Boaz  Piller 

Horns 

Willem  Valkenier 
James  Stagliano 

Principals 

Harry   Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Georges  Mager 
Roger   Voisin 

Principals 

Marcel  Lafosse 
Harry  Herforth 
Ren6  Voisin 

Trombones 

Jacob  Raichman 
Lucien  Hansotte 
John  Coffey 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
El  ford  Caughey 

Timpani 

Roman   Szulc 
Max   Polster 

Percussion 

Simon   Sternburg 
Charles  Smith 

Piano 

Lukas  Foss 
Librarian 

Leslie  Rogers 
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CONNECTICUT 

CORNWALL  BRIDGE 


THE  BARN  SHOP 

CORNWALL  BRIDGE,  CONNECTICUT 

Genuine   deerskin    gloves    .  .  .   Saddle   leather  belts   .  .  . 
Hand-loomed    tweeds    .  .  .   English    knee   rugs 

.  .  .  Finest  personalized  Ghristmas  cards 
Just  off  Route  7,  north  end  of  concrete  bridge 


SALISBURY 

COCOBOLO  •   ROSEWOOD  •  GONCALO  ALVES 

From  these  Rare  Hardwoods  we  design 
and  fashion  bowls  and  other  turnings  both 
beautiful  and  useful. 

Visit  our  shop  or  write  for  descriptive  literature 

SALISBURY,  CONN. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

GREAT  BARRINGTON 

Sarritujttfn  ijall 

A  Village  Inn  of  Unsurpassed  Beauty 
Transients  American  Plan  Guests 

LUNCHEONS       •       DINNERS       •       PARTIES 
Open  All  Year 

Great    Barrington,    N.    Egremont    Road 
Telephone   1015 

SCOTT'S  INC. 

Wearing  Apparel  for  Men  and  Women 
McMULLEN  DRESSES  KNOX  HATS 

Palm  Beach,  Florida  Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 

GREAT  BARRINGTON 

LENOX 

JMERRYWOOD 

A  unique  summer's  experience  in  Music  and 
the  Arts  for  girls  —  6  to  16  years. 

Merrywood  has  its  own  children's  theatre 
for  training  in  the  Drama  and  in  the  Dance. 
Swimming,  Canoeing  and  Riding  under  expert 
instruction.  Valerie  Deucher,  Director 

Lenox,  Mass.,  Old  Stockbridge  Road 
(Tel.  Lenox  79) 


ANTIDUES-SHflW 

TOWN  HALL  .  .  .  LENOX,  MASS. 

July  29th  thru  August  13th 

(Closed  Sundays) 
DAILY  11  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

Management  of 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS  ANTIQUES  INC. 


Eastwer 

Recreation  Hub  of  the  Berkshires.  Ovr 
own  riding  trails,  tennis  courts,  outdoor 
shuffleboard,  golf  driving  range  and  bi- 
cycles. Evenings  of  dancing  at  our  TALLY- 
HO  BARN,  movies  on  our  spacious  lawns, 
shows,  and  swimming  in  our  under- 
water-lit pool.  Excellent  food  . .  .  served 
with  distinction  in  our  dining  rooms  ... 
with  delight  at  our  barbecue  pits.  Ameri- 
can Plan.  Moderate  rates.  Write  for  free 
illustrated  booklet.  LENOX,  MASS. 

Recommended  by  Duncan  Hines 

HAWTHORNE     HILL 
Adjacent   to   Tanglewood 

Within  a  five-minute  walk  to  Tanglewood. 
Small    inn    and    annexe    accommodating 
thirty  people.      American  plan  only. 
Lorna  and  Kenneth  Sheldon 
West   Street,   Lenox  Tel.   573 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

LENOX  NATIONAL  BANK 

General  Banking  Service 

TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
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LENOX.  MASSACHUSETTS 


Luncheon   and   Dinner 

Telephone  Lenox  8131 
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MONTEREY 


SUN-INSIDE 

Prop.  Fred  Lancome 
Monterey,  Rte.  23  Tel.:  Gr.  Barrington  1148M 

FOOD  IN  THE  BEST  FRENCH  TRADITION 

in  a  pleasant  continental  atmosphere 

AFTERNOON  TEA 

PITTSFIELD 

The  Berkshire 
County  Woman's  Exchange 


193  South  Street. 

BOX  LUNCHES 
HOME  COOKED  FOOD 


Pittsfield,  Mass. 

GIFTS 
CHILDREN'S  APPAREL 


Wk. 


44UU4 

Nationally  Branded  Lines 
235  North  Street,  Pittsfield  —  2-2122 
GIFT   WRAPPING  GRATIS 


INFANTS' 
CHILDREN'S 
LADIES' 
APPAREL 


Scroll  and  f-^e 


icrolt  ana  /-' en 

FINE  STATIONERY         GREETING  CARDS 

Gifts    of   Beautiful    Leather 

Handcrafted  in  the  Berkshires 

Fourteen  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Hotel  Sheraton  Building 


TIFFT    BROTHERS 

Members  New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges 

Associate  Members  New  York  Curb 

Complete  Brokerage  and  Give  Up  Services 

100  North  Street 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

Harry  B.  Johnson,  Resident  Manager 


"the  music  centre  of  the  Berkshires" 

SAMMY  VINCENT 

"everything  musical" 

47  North  Street  Pittsfield 

Headquarters  for    RCA    VICTOR  RECORDS 

RADIOS  —  TELEVISION 

healthfully  air-conditioned 


THE  YELLOW  ASTER 

PITTSFIELD-LENOX  ROAD 
PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Luncheon        Cocktail   Lounge  Dinner 

12.00  to  2.00  5.30  to  9.00 

Sundays  12.30  to  3.00     •     5.30  to  8.00 
MRS.  A.  CASSANI.  Owner  and  Manager 

WOOD    BROS. 

Berkshire  County's  Oldest  Music  Store 
421  NORTH  ST.,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS.  Tel.  747» 

TELEVISION  —  Pianos  —  Radios  —  Records  — 
Phonographs  —  Sheet  Music  —  Schirmer  Library 

SHEFFIELD 

SHEFFIELD    INN 

Sheffield,  Massachusetts 

on  Route  No.  7 

Stuart  M.  Beard,  2nd,  Owner  and  Mgr. 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 

SOUTH  ASHFTELD 

PAINTINGS  &  DRAWINGS 

by  REMY 

BRIAR  HILL,  SO.  ASHFIELD,  MASS. 

SOUTH  EGREMONT 

Jug  End  Barn 

SOUTH  EGREMONT,  MASS. 

A    Year  Round  Sports  Hotel 

Transient  Meals  Served 

Buffet  Supper  Sundays  5:15  to  6:30  P.M. 

Recommended  by 

Duncan  Hines  Adventures  in  Good  Eating 

Phone  Great  Barrington  434 

STOCKBRIDGE 

BLUE  BIRD  SPORT  SHOP 

MAIN    STREET    .    .    .STOCKBRIDGE,    MASS. 

Distinctive  Woolen  Sportwear 

WINTER  SHOP 
52  GREEN  STREET,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

(Opposite    Smith    College    Campus) 


"Music  Organizations  oj  today 


CHOOSE    BALDWI 


Baldwin  and  Baldwin- 
Built  Pianos  are  used 
exclusively  by  the 
Berkshire  JWusic  Center 


Ltlanta,  Baton  Rouge, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Hartford,  Kansas  City 
Philharmonic,  Oklahoma, 
Shreveport  and  St.  Louis 
Philharmonic  .  .  .  these 

Symphony  Orchestras,  and 

the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  New  Friends  of  Music,  Pittsburgh  Civic 

Light  Opera,  Ravinia  Festival,  Salt  Lake  Philharmonic  Choir — 

as  well  as  many  others — prefer  the  Baldwin. 

Let  this  distinguished  recognition  be  your  guide  in  selecting 
a  piano  for  your  own  use. 
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The  Steinway, 

is  the 

official  pian~ 


s 


Iteinway  .  . .  instrument  of  the 

immortals  !     For  excellence  of 

workmanship,  resonance  of  tone,  responsiveness 

to  the  player's  touch,  and  durability  of  construction, 

the  Steinway,  from  the  smallest,  lowest  priced 

vertical,  to  the  Steinway  concert  grand,  the 

overwhelming  choice  of  concert  artists 

and  symphony  orchestras,  has  no  equal.    It  is 

the  recognized  standard  by  which  all  other 

pianos  are  judged.    It  is  the  best .. . 

and  you  cannot  afford  anything  but  the  best. 

in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
new  Steinway  pianos  are  sold  ONLY  by 

M'StQineruSons 

Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  Boy  Is  ton  St.,  Boston 

Branches  in  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Wellesley  Hills 


Arkansas  Philharmonic    "~— ~"~""~~" 
Buffalo   Philharmonic 

Chattanooga    Symphony 
Cleveland  Orchestra 

Columbus  Philharmonic 
Dallas  Symphony 
Denver  Symphony 
Detroit  Symphony 

Duluth  Civic  Symphony 

El  Paso  Symphony 

Harrisburg    Symphony 

Hollywood  Bowl,  Los  Angeles 
Houston  Symphony 

Indianapolis  Symphony 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Louisville    Philharmonic 
Miami  Symphony 

Nashville  Symphony 

Nat.  Orchestral  Assoc,  of  N.  Y. 
Nat.  Symphony,  Wash.,  D.  C. 
New  Jersey  Symphony 

New  Orleans  Civic  Symphony 

New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Philadelphia   Orchestra 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Portland   Symphony 

Robin  Hood  Dell  Concerts,  Phila. 
Rochester  Symphony 
St.  Louis  Symphony 

Seattle  Symphony 

Stadium  Concerts,  N.  Y.  City 
Syracuse   Symphony 
Tulsa   Philharmonic 
Vancouver  Symphony 
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THE     WAVES 

(Homage  to  Serge  Koussevitzky) 

Prisoned  in  strings  and  wood  and  the  brasses, 

Waves  are  awaiting  their  leave  to  go  free, 
Waves  of  the  musical  speech  that  surpasses 
Tongues  of  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  classes  — 
Waves  all  impatient  to  ruffle  the  sea. 

And  now  who  shall  free  them,  what  worker  of  wonder 

Shall  order  the  fingers  and  breathings  to  loose 
From  the  bonds  that  hold  music  and  hearing  asunder 
All  the  ripplings  of  rills  and  the  rollings  of  thunder, 
All  the  murmurs  that  magic  may  turn  to  its  use? 

It  shall  come  through  the  wand  of  a  master-magician 
Glancing  at  scrolls  that  before  him  are  spread, 


And  plying  the  skill  of  the  spirit's  physician 
Who  lifts  up  our  hearts  with  a  winged  transition 
To  levels  where  life  on  the  heights  may  be  led. 

At  the  will  of  the  master  the  waves  are  set  rolling 

Far  out  to  the  shores  where  they  come  to  their  rest, 
And  the  sound  of  the  surf  on  the  beach  at  its  shoaling 
Floats  back  in  applause,  with  a  joyous  extolling 
Of  waves  with  the  burden  of  music  blest. 

For  the  waves  of  sound  stir  the  waves  of  feeling, 

And  these  to  the  master's  feet  roll  back, 
Bearing  all  thanks  for  the  strength  and  the  healing 
Through  year  upon  year  of  beauty's  revealing  — 
Years  lettered  with  gold  in  love's  almanac. 

—  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

cordially  invites  you  to  a  demonstration  of  .   .    .   RCA     VICTOR 

Berkshire  Series 


At  a  Tanglewood  benefit  concert  in  1947,  the  Berkshire  Model  was  first  heard  in  public  and  given  the  supreme 
test  of  a  direct  comparison,  as  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  the  first  half  of  the  "Egmont"  Overture 
and  then  allowed  the  new  instrument  to  complete  it  in  their  own  recorded  performance. 

The  RCA  Victor  Company  was  willing  to  make  a  proportionate  donation  from  sales  of  the  Berkshire,  with  the 
result  that  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Scholarship  Fund  has  received  $50,000. 

The  Victor  Company  has  now  generously  proposed  that  the  gross  proceeds  from  all  Berkshire  Models  purchased 
through  this  Orchestra  shall  go  toward  doubling  the  fund. 

Several  models  are  on  display  at  the  Tanglewood  Exhibition  Room,  with  full  particulars.  If  you  are  contem- 
plating a  new  instrument  for  record  playing,  radio,  television  or  any  combination  of  these,  we  suggest  that  you 
may  serve  your  own  needs  while  increasing  our  scholarship  fund  by  the  total  amount  of  your  check. 

We  are  permitted  to  make  liberal  allowances  on  old  instruments. 

—  George  E.  Judd,  Manager,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  private  demonstration  of  all  BERKSHIRE  MODELS  at  Brotherhood  Club,  Lenox,  phone  Lenox  600  for  appointments. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Eleventh  Program 

Thursday  Evening,  August  n,  at  8:15 


LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  Conducting 

Schubert Symphony  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major 

I.     Largo:  Allegro  vivace  III.     Menuetto;  Allegro  vivace 

II.     Andante  IV.     Presto  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


Shostakovitch 


Symphony  No.  7,  Op.  60 


I.     Allegretto;  poco  piu  mosso  III.    (  Adagio;  Largo;  Adagio 

II.     Moderato  poco  allegretto  IV.    I  Allegro  non  troppo 
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SUNDAY  EVENINGS  8:30 


U.  S.  STEEL 

presents  the 

NBC  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Summer* 
Concerts 

World -Famed  Conductors 
Distinguished  Soloists 

JUNE  12,  19 

Fritz  Reiner 


JUNE  26,  JULY  3,  10 

Arthur  Fiedler 


JULY  17 

Sigmund  Romberg 

L 


JULY  24,  31 

Wilfred  Pelletier 


AUGUST  7 

Percy  Faith 


AUGUST  14,  21 

Dimitri  Mitropoulos 


AUGUST  28 

Antal  Dorati 


SEPTEMBER  4 

Harold  Levey 


U.S. STEEL  HOUR 


NBC     NETWORK        WGY 


Eleventh  ^Program 

SYMPHONY  NO.  2  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  in  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died 
in  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 

Schubert  wrote  his  Second  Symphony  between  December, 
1 814,  and  March,  181 5.  Records  do  not  reveal  a  public 
performance  before  it  was  played  from  the  manuscript  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  in  London  on  October  20,  1877 
(a  newspaper  then  stated  that  it  was  being  "produced 
probably  for  the  very  first  time  since  its  birth"). 

The  introductory  Largo  opens  with  broad  chords, 
gradually  subsiding  to  Pianissimo.  The  Vivace  dis- 
closes the  principal  subject  which  is  to  dominate  the 
movement  without  cessation — a  smooth-running  fig- 
ure in  the  violins  which  gives  the  whole  its  brilliant 
quality,  its  marked  string  accentuation.  The  move- 
ment is  swift,  adroit,  extended  in  sheer  exuberant 
resource.  The  Andante  (in  E-flat)  is  more  docile, 
making  no  attempt  to  unseat  the  accepted  ways  of 
a  century  past.  The  theme  could  be  called  Hay- 
dnesque,  naive.  There  are  five  variations  and  a 
Coda.  The  Minuet  (in  C  minor)  shows  renewed 
vigor,  with  a  contrasting  quiet  Trio  in  the  major, 
where  the  oboe  has  the  melody  and  the  clarinet  takes 
it  in  imitation.  The  Finale,  a  true  Presto  vivace, 
rides  its  full  course  on  a  reiterated  rhythm,  at  first 
subdued,  gathering  thrust  and  impact.  Albert 
Roussel  once  wrote  of  this  Finale,  "To  my  mind  the 
final  Presto  contains  the  most  interesting  passages 
of  the  whole  symphony.  The  first  bar  of  the  open- 
ing theme  of  this  Presto  afterward  gives  opportunity, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  movement,  for  a  develop- 
ment of  rather  Beethovenian  character,  but  original 
and  daring  and  evidently  contemporaneous  with  the 
writing  of  the  'Erlkonig.'  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
the  second  theme  of  this  movement,  in  E-flat,  is  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  G  minor.  So  we  see  that  Schu- 
bert in  his  early  works  makes  a  habit  of  departing 
from  classical  traditions." 

Roussel's  reference  to  the  "Erlkonig"  is  a  re- 
minder that  the  Schubert  who  composed  this  sym- 
phony, even  though  still  at  the  threshold  of  sym- 
phonic possibilities,  was  no  novice  in  other  forms. 
By  the  year  1815,  the  year  of  this  symphony,  he  had 
composed  182  songs  which  have  been  published,  and 
many  more  which  have  not.  They  include  such 
little  masterpieces  as  "Gretchen  am  Spinnrade"  (Oc- 
tober 19,  1814),  and,  in  1815,  "Der  Erlkonig," 
"Heidenroslein"  "Rastlose  Liebe,"  "Sehnsucht," 
"An  den  Friihling"  "Wanderers  Nachtlied."  At 
eighteen  he  was  very  definitely  a  matured  artist  — 
to  quote  GiLman,  "a  lyric  and  musico-dramatic 
genius,  by  the  grace  of  God."  Schubert  wrote  his 
first  six  symphonies  between  1813  and  1818,  the 
"Unfinished"   in   1822,   and  the  great  C  major  in 
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Uninterrupted  Music!  •  No  Breaks  In  Music  Not  Planned  By  The 
Composer  Himself!  •  Complete  Works  On  One  Record!  •  Finer  Tone 
Quality!  •  More  Music  For  Your  Money!  •  4  hours  of  continuous 
music  on  automatic  changers!  •  Saves  Storage  Space!  •  Nonbreakable! 
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quality  reproduction  and  longest  playing  time. 
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WHERE  TO  GO  AND  WHAT  TO  DO  IN 

LIME  ROCK 

CONNECTICUT 

a  typical  New  England  village  with 
old  charm  and  new  cordiality.  Just 
off  Route  No.  7  on  Route  112. 


For  the  inner  man 

LIME  ROCK  LODGE— 200  year  old  Inn 
where  gourmets  gather  (our  Chef's 
sauces  show  his  French  genius!).  Cock- 
tails in  our  Tap  Room  supervised  by  the 
proprietor  himself.  Finest  wines  and 
liquors.  We  welcome  you,  but  advise 
dinner  reservations.  Comfortable  hotel 
accommodations. 

For  your  sartorial  well-being 

GURU  ELDRED'S  SHOP- a  rather 
astonishing  paradox — a  salon  in  a  coun- 
try school  house ;  filled  with  dramatic  and 
distinctive  clothes.  Spacious,  pleasant 
surroundings  in  which  to  select  from  un- 
usually generous  stocks.  Dressing 
rooms  for  your  pleasure  and  comfort. 

For  your  esthetic  pleasure 

M.    WALLACH    STUDIO  _  wm  be  in 

order.  If  you  like  men  better  than 
machines,  if  you  love  beauty  made  by 
human  hands,  see  the  superb  linens  block 
printed  in  subtly  beautiful  eolors  from 
more  than  1000  hand-carved  blocks.  The 
Bavarian  studios  of  M.  Wallach  have 
been  famous  in  Europe  for  more  than  50 
years.  Table  linens,  skirts,  bags.  Domes- 
tic and  imported  pottery  and  other 
handcrafts. 

For  gifts  plan  to  stop  at  the 

RIVER  LEDGE  SHOP—  where  you  will 
find  porcelains,  lamps,  handcraft  copper, 
incidental  crystal,  bridge  accessories, 
leathers  and  distinctive  greeting  cards. 

//  youd  like  to  stay 

EDITH  M.STONE,  our  Main  Street  Real- 
tor, knows  and  shows  everything  from 
a  two  room  cottage  to  a  completely 
stocked  Farm  Estate. 


1828.*  That  the  first  six  were  closer  to  eighteenth- 
century  symphonic  patterns  than  the  two  famous 
posthumous  ones,  less  free  in  their  scope,  cannot 
with  any  certainty  be  laid  to  limitations  in  the  com- 
poser's imagination  or  skill  at  the  time,  which  he 
demonstrated  by  a  vast  quantity  of  music  in  all 
forms.  It  should  rather  be  laid  to  the  very  limited 
orchestras  which  were  on  hand  to  perform  them. 

Sometimes  Schubert  composed  purely  for  his  own 
pleasure,  without  prospect  of  performance,  some- 
times for  specific  performance  by  players  strictly 
amateur.  Their  limitations  did  not  necessarily  clip 
his  wings.  He  could  accommodate  an  occasion  with 
a  trivial  march  or  galop,  illuminate  another  with  a 
chamber  work  of  the  purest  beauty.  The  first  of 
the  symphonies,  and  probably  the  second,  were 
written  for  the  very  amateurish  student  orchestra 
of  the  Konvikt,  the  state-subsidized  school  which 
Schubert  attended  as  a  choir  boy  of  the  Imperial 
Kapell.  He  had  left  the  school  when  he  wrote  these 
symphonies,  but  he  still  played  viola  in  the  evening 
"practice"  concerts  at  the  Konvikt.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  "Society  of  Amateurs"  began  to 
grow  from  a  small  gathering  of  friends  into  an 
assemblage  which  could  call  itself  an  orchestra.  It 
was  a  typical  product  of  home  music-making  in 
Biedermeyer  Vienna  and  sprang  from  the  quartet 
parties  at  the  Schubert  house,  where  Schubert's 
father  played  the  violoncello,  his  brothers  the  violins, 
while  Franz  sat  in  as  viola  and  provided  quartets 
where  needed.  Musical  friends  added  their  talents; 
a  double  quartet  led  them  to  attempt  small  sym- 
phonies, slightly  edited.  Wind  players  were  no 
doubt  found,  as  the  orchestration  of  these  early  sym- 
phonies of  Schubert  would  suggest.  Indeed,  the  or- 
chestra expanded  until  the  meetings  had  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  larger  rooms  of  a  more  prosperous 
friend.  At  length,  in  1818,  it  required,  to  hold 
them  all,  the  new  house  "Am  Gundelhof"  in  Schot- 
tenhof,  purchased  by  the  retired  player  Otto  Hatwig. 
Their  programmes  were  ambitious,  their  playing  no 
doubt  spotty.  Symphonies  of  Mozart  and  Haydn 
and  the  first  two  of  Beethoven  were  tried  out,  not 
to  speak  of  various  contemporaries  now  forgotten. 
Schubert,  ready  to  oblige  at  all  times,  wrote  his  two 
Overtures  in  the  Italian  Style  for  them  and  as  many 
symphonies,  probably,  as  they  could  get  around  to 
playing.  This  zealous  musical  activity,  carried  on 
privately  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  performers  —  an 
audience  being  quite  inessential  —  was  typical  of  the 
general  appetite  for  music  which  abundantly  sur- 
rounded Schubert  and  stimulated  his  musical  growth. 

He  sang  in  the  Emperor's  choir,  he  played  leading 
violin  in  the  Konvikt  orchestra  and  kept  up  that 
connection  after  leaving.     He  was  ready,  as  pianist, 

*  The  First  (in  D  major)  was  written  in  1813,  the  Second  (in 
B-flat)  and  Third  (in  D  major)  in  1815,  the  Fourth,  "Tragic"  (in 
C  minor),  in  1816,  the  Fifth  (in  B-flat,  without  trumpets  and 
drums)   in  1816,  and  the  Sixth  (in  C  major)   in  1818. 

There  was  also,  between  the  last  two,  the  E  major  Symphony, 
which,  left  in  sketch  form,  has  been  filled  out  and  performed. 
The  so-called  "Gastein"  Symphony  of  1825  remains  apocryphal. 
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for  any  occasion,  would  take  over  the  organ  if  need 
be,  or  sit  in  at  viola  in  case  of  shortage.  He  wrote 
cantatas  which  promptly  found  groups  to  perform 
them;  masses  and  ritual  music  when  his  parish 
church  at  Lichtenthal  had  use  for  them,  which  was 
often.  Poets  were  plentiful  as  buttercups  in  that 
florid  era.  Schubert  made  fast  friends  among  them 
and  was  so  provided  with  verses,  which  he  set  forth- 
with to  music,  together  with  the  poetry  of  accepted 
fame.  Small  and  great,  every  poem  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on  was  at  once  transformed  into  music. 
Long  ones  became  cantatas,  interminable  ballads  be- 
came interminable  scores.  Notes  went  upon  paper 
unceasingly  in  those  years.  The  supply  of  paper 
might  give  out  —  his  purse  was  always  light  —  but 
the  source  of  melody  never.  Any  text  would  do. 
As  Schumann  once  said,  he  could  have  set  a  "plac- 
ard" to  music.  As  in  Mozart's  case,  Schubert  could 
be  inspired  by  a  worthy  text  or  he  could  lift  a 
mediocre  one  to  his  own  plane. 

When  he  would  appear  with  a  new  group  of 
songs  under  his  arm,  there  was  likely  to  be  a  singer 
at  hand  to  try  them  out.  If  not,  he  would  sing  them 
himself.  In  the  year  1815  he  wrote  several  operas 
entire,  without  any  immediate  hope  of  performance. 
Meanwhile  he  submitted  compositions  to  his  teacher 
Salieri,  the  respected  royal  Kapellmeister,  chafing  at 
his  imposed  Italianisms  and  loving  him  still.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  since  it  brought  him  no  cash 
whatever,  he  taught  the  elementary  grade  in  his 
father's  school.  This  was  a  heavy  and  tiresome  task, 
for  although  most  of  the  Schuberts  subsisted  by 
teaching,  Franz  never  took  kindly  to  the  traditional 
profession  of  his  family.  How  he  managed  between 
classes  and  the  correction  of  scrawled  exercises  to 
compose  such  a  vast  quantity  of  quartet,  piano, 
choral,  orchestral,  operatic  music,  and  above  all  songs 
by  the  hundreds,  was  the  subject  of  perpetual  aston- 
ishment by  his  friends  about  him. 

None  of  this  music  brought  him  at  this  time  a 
single  penny  in  return.  There  was  as  yet  no  remote 
thought  of  publication.  He  was  quite  careless  of  his 
manuscripts  once  they  had  been  tried  out.  Some  of 
his  friends  were  astute  enough  to  make  copies  and 
keep  them.  Others  saved  original  manuscripts,  and 
it  was  by  their  care  that  the  bulk  of  his  music,  for 
many  years  almost  totally  disregarded,  was  saved 
and  survived  in  publication.  Sir  George  Grove, 
whose  crusading  enthusiasm  keeps  him,  these  many 
years  later,  a  foremost  Schubertian,  wrote:  "The 
spectacle  of  so  insatiable  a  desire  to  produce  has 
never  before  been  seen ;  of  a  genius  thrown  naked 
into  the  world  and  compelled  to  explore  for  himself 
all  paths  and  channels  in  order  to  discover  by  ex- 
haustion which  was  best  —  and  then  to  die." 


Tanglewood  Music  Store 

Located  to  the  right  of  the 
MAIN  GATE 


The 

'Berkshire 

Hills 

Offer  many  cultural  attractions 
to  make  your  visit  a  pleasant  one 
during  the  Summer  months. 

You  will  find  our  region  equally 
attractive  in  the  Fall  when  the 
autumn  foliage  is  at  its  best.  Nature 
completes  an  incomparable  trans- 
formation. Many  of  our  inns  and 
hotels  offer  substantial  reductions 
in  rates. 

And  for  year-round  good  living,  a 
place  to  live,  work  or  play,  hundreds 
of  good  people  who  were  formerly 
seasonal  visitors  have  chosen 

THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

May  we  assist  you  in  providing 
further  details,  our  list  of  real 
estate  agents,  hotels,  guest  houses, 
and  inns?   Write: 

The  Berkshire  Hills  Conference 

County  Court  House 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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STOCKB  RIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

William  Miles,  Director 


Week  of  July  18th 

FRANCESCA  BRUNING  in 

"The  Heiress" 

By  Ruth  and  Augustus  Goetz 

• 

Week  of  July  25th 

MADY  CHRISTIANS  in 

"Robert's  Wife" 

By  St.  John  Ervine 

• 

Week  of  August  1st 

Gian-Carlo  Menotti's  musical  plays 

THE  MEDIUM  and  THE  TELEPHONE 
with  Marie  Powers,  Evelyn  Keller,  Leo  Cole- 
man, Loren  Welch,  Edith  Gordon  and 
others. 

• 

Week  of  August  8th 

THE  WINSLOW  BOY 
By  Terrence  Rattigan 

Season  continues  through  September  3rd 

Nightly  {except  Sunday)   at  8.45 

$2.94,  $1.80,  Tax  inc. 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday  2.30 
$1.80,  $1.20,  Tax  inc. 

Two  Special  Matineesl 

Thursday,  Aug.  4  —  Friday,  Aug.  5 

All  seats  $2.40 

MAGGIE  TEYTE 

Presents 

Stephen  Spender's  new  version  of  "FAUST" 

preceded  by  Miss  Teyte  in  Songs  by  Faure 

Debussy,  Duparc,  etc. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  7,  OP.  60 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 
Born   September  25,   1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 

Shostakovitch  worked  upon  his  Seventh  Symphony  at 
Leningrad  while  the  city  was  under  siege  in  August,  1941. 
He  completed  the  first  movement  on  September  3,  the  second 
on  September  17,  and  the  third  on  September  29,  according 
to  indications  on  the  score.  The  finale  was  written  at 
Kuibyshev  in  December.  The  symphony  was  first  per- 
formed on  March  1,  1942,  at  Kuibyshev  in  the  Hall  of 
Columns,  by  the  orchestra  of  the  Moscow  Bolshoi  Theatre, 
Samuel  A.  Samosud,  conductor.  The  first  concert  perform- 
ance in  America  took  place  at  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass., 
Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting  the  orchestra  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  on  August  14,  1942. 

Shostakovitch  is  quoted  as  describing  his  sym- 
phony in  these  words:  "A  central  place  in  the  first 
part  of  the  symphony  is  given  to  a  requiem  in 
memory  of  the  heroes  who  sacrificed  their  lives  so 
that  justice  and  reason  might  triumph.  A  single 
bassoon  mourns  the  death  of  the  heroes,  followed  by 
a  lyrical  conclusion.  The  war  theme  does  not  re- 
appear until  the  very  end  of  the  first  part. 

"The  second  part  is  a  scherzo  recalling  glorious 
episodes  of  the  recent  past.  The  thrill  of  living,  the 
wonder  of  nature  —  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  third 
part,  which  is  an  andante.  This  part  leads  directly 
into  the  fourth,  which,  with  the  first,  is  the  funda- 
mental part  of  the  symphony.  The  first  part  is 
devoted  to  the  struggle  and  the  fourth  is  devoted  to 
the  victory.  A  moving  and  solemn  theme  rises  to 
the  apotheosis  of  the  whole  composition  —  the  pre- 
sentiment of  victory." 

The  symphony  begins  with  a  broad,  heroic  melody, 
first  played  in  unison  by  strings  and  winds  separately 
and  combined.  The  melody  is  developed  in  simple 
scoring  and  plastic  beat,  the  violin  solo  predominat- 
ing. The  violin  solo  yields  the  line  of  melody  to 
the  flute  and  piccolo  but  takes  it  again  and  carries 
it  to  a  pianissimo  altitude,  when  there  sounds  over  a 
dead  silence  a  scarcely  audible  tattoo  on  a  snare 
drum.  Against  this  a  curious  theme  is  heard  from 
the  violins,  first  playing  with  the  backs  of  their  bows 
and  then  pizzicato.  The  theme  is  a  sinister  whisper 
at  first.  Petrov  has  called  it  "an  idiotically  simple, 
yet  intricate,  jocular,  yet  terrifying,  melody.  Al- 
though you  do  not  yet  realize  that  this  is  war,  the 
composer  has  already  clutched  your  heart  in  his 
masterly  hand."  The  flutes  take  up  the  theme  and 
the  oboe  and  bassoon  play  it  in  dialogue.  The  re- 
lentless tapping  drum  increases  slightly,  reinforced 
by  the  piano,  as  muted  trumpets  and  trombones  take 
the  theme.  The  wood  wind  choir  repeats  it  and 
then  joins  the  rhythmic  beat  as  the  violin  section 
carries  the  melody.  All  the  strings,  with  oboe  and 
clarinet,  continue  it.  Now  the  dynamic  increases  to 
fortissimo  as  the  low  strings  and  winds  enter,  the 
xylophone  joining  the  drum.     A  second  drum  rein- 


New  Telefunken  Albums 
you'll  want  to  near 

HINDEMITH 

Mathis  der  Maler  (Matthias  the  Painter) 

Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

Conducted  by  the  Composer 

Album  ECL-2503  (three  12-inch  records)-$5.00 

BRUCKNER 

Mass  in  E  Minor 

Choir  and  Orchestra  of  the  Hamburg  State  Opera 

Conducted  by  Max  Thurn 

Album  EEL-2504  (five  12-inch  records)-$7.50 

BEETHOVEN 

Eroica  Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Op.  55 

Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam 

Conducted  by  Willem  Mengelberg 

Album  EFL-2502  (six  12-inch  records)-$8.75 

ANTONIO  VIVALDI 

Concerto  Grosso  in  G-Minor,  Op.  3,  No.  2 

Orchestra  of  Maggio  Musicale  Fiorentino 

Conducted  by  Antonio  Guarnieri 

Album  EBL-8005  (two  12-inch  records)-$3.75 

MAX  REGER 

The  Bocklin  Suite,  Op.  128 

German  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Prague 

Conducted  by  Joseph  Keilberth 

Album  ECL-8007  (three  12-inch  records)-$5.00 

MOZART 

Symphony  No.  40  in  G-Minor 

Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam 

Conducted  by  Eugen  Jochum 

Album  ECL-8015  (three  12-inch  records)-$5.00 

STRAUSS 

Ein  Heldenleben  (A  Hero's  Life) 

Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam 

Conducted  by  Willem  Mengelberg 

Album  EEL-8013  (five  12-inch  records)-$7.50 

HAYDN 

Symphony  No.  94,  G-Major  (The  Surprise  Symphony) 

The  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

Conducted  by  Hans  Schmidt-Isserstedt 

Album  ECL-8021  (three  12-inch  records)-$5.00 

BRAHMS 

Tragic  Overture,  Op.  81 

Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam 

Conducted  by  Willem  Mengelberg 

Album  EBL-8014  (two  12-inch  records)-$3.75 

Latest  'Single'  Classics 
OVERTURE  TO  ALCESTE 

(Gluck) 

THE  BERLIN  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

Under  the  Direction  of  WILHELM  FURTWANGLER 

Record  No.  81001-$  1.25 

Prelude  to 

DIE  MEISTERSINGER  von  NURNBERG 

(Wagner) 

WILLEM  MENGELBERG 

Conducting  the 

CONCERTGEBOUW  ORCHESTRA 

of  AMSTERDAM 

Record  No.  89-80036-$  1.25 

CONCERTO  GROSSO  IN  F  MINOR 

(A.  Scarlatti) 

EDMUND  WEYNS 

Conducting  the 

WIESBADEN  COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 

Record  No.  89-80059-$1.25 

Prices  do  not  include  federal,  state  or  local  taxes 
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Devotees  of  classical  music  everywhere  are  praising 
the  matchless  reproduction  .  .  .  the  concert-hall  fidelity 
of  Telefunken  recordings.  These  musical  treasures, 
performed  by  Europe's  finest  artists,  are  making  news 
wherever  great  music  is  discussed. 

For  now,  Capitol  brings  you  the  priceless  Tele- 
funken library,  in  new  pressings  from  the  original 
"masters".  .  .  masters  preserved  underground  during 
the  bombing  of  Europe.  And  Telefunken  brings  you 
the  ultimate  in  clarity,  brilliance  and  thrilling  rendition 
of  both  standard  and  rare  works. 

Hear  Telefunken  .  .  .  thrill  to  Telefunken,  today! 
CAPITOL'S  MARK  OF  MUSICAL  MERIT 
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forces  the  first,  the  brass  choir  taking  the  theme, 
which  then  is  heard  from  the  high  strings  and  wood 
winds  ///.  Chromatic  wails  from  the  brass  add  a 
macabre  effect. 

Now  a  third  drum  joins  in,  while  the  orchestra 
reinforces  the  inexorable  marching  rhythm.  When 
the  din  has  become  almost  insupportable  the  drums 
cease  suddenly  and  the  orchestra  traverses  a  mighty 
rising  scale  of  accentuated  notes  to  proclaim  the 
initial  subject  of  the  movement  in  pages  of  great 
power  and  ringing  assertion.  Sharply  dissonant 
tragedy  underlies  this  music  of  strength.  A  flute 
solo  over  softly  sustained  chords  leads  to  an  adagio, 
a  requiem  sung  by  the  bassoon  solo  over  tragic  pizzi- 
cato chords.  The  strings  bring  its  peroration,  where 
the  initial  heroic  theme  brings  assuagement  in  the 
soft  effulgence  of  the  restored  C  major.  A  peaceful 
conclusion  is  disturbed  by  a  pianissimo  reminiscence 


THE    BERKSHIRE    MUSEUM 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Exhibition  of  Pictures  and  Memorabilia  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

In  Honor  of  his  25  th  Year  as  Conductor 

of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Open  Weekdays  10-5 — Sundays  2-5 
Closed  Mondays 

Musical  Scores  Needed 
In  Israel 

Last  summer  at  Tanglewood  a  committee 
was  formed  for  the  presentation  of  orchestral 
and  chamber  music  scores  to  musicians  in 
Israel,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Hebrew  University,  and  to  be 
named  "The  Serge  Koussevitzky  Collection." 
Learning  of  this,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  has  pre- 
sented a  large  part  of  his  own  musical  library. 
Donations  of  such  music  in  instrumental  scores 
and  parts  will  be  welcomed,  and  should  be  sent 
to  the  Hebrew  University  House,  9  East  89th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York.  Lists  of  re- 
quired music  will  be  sent  on  request.  Donors' 
names  will  be  inscribed  on  ex  libris  labels 
affixed  to  gifts  of  music. 


of  the  tapping  drum  over  plucked  chords,  while  the 
muted  trumpet  echoes  at  last  the  much  repeated 
theme.* 

In  the  scherzo  movement  (though  not  so  called), 
the  strings  set  forth  in  a  fantastic  allegretto  and 
with  irregular  metrical  pulsation  a  modal  dance-like 
melody,  from  which  a  fragment  develops  into  the 
accompaniment  for  a  fully  phrased  melody  for  oboe 
and  later  English  horn.  A  middle  section  in  triple 
time  is  by  turns  strident  and  martial.  The  opening 
theme  of  the  strings  returns,  and  then  the  accom- 
panying figure,  but  now  there  is  a  long  solo  from 
the  bass  clarinet,  crisply  accompanied  by  flute  and 
harp,  but  at  last  closing  the  movement  pianissimo. 

The  slow  movement  alternates  at  the  beginning 
and  end  between  adagio  and  largo,  but  the  principal 
section  is  a  largo.  A  broad  and  sonorous  introduc- 
tion opens  the  movement,  with  a  succession  of  full 
chords  fortissimo  for  the  winds  and  harps.  The 
strings  alone  in  unison  propose  a  largo  melody, 
adagio  chords  returning.  The  string  choir  reasserts 
itself  and  is  followed  by  an  adagio  in  which  there 
is  a  long  flute  solo  over  a  light,  transparent  accom- 
paniment of  plucked  chords.  The  strings  carry  the 
melody  in  a  continuing  pianissimo.  The  violins 
alone  introduce  the  main  largo  section,  in  which  a 
sense  of  urgency  destroys  the  foregoing  peacefulness. 
There  is  a  heavy  bass  (moderato  risoluto)  with 
syncopated  chords  from  the  horns.  The  tread  be- 
comes ominous,  the  harmonic  color  clashing.  A 
rushing  staccato  figure  from  the  strings  and  military 
drum  increases  the  suspense,  the  peak  of  excitement 
being  reached  with  a  crash  of  the  cymbals.  The 
quiet  adagio  returns,  the  violas  singing  a  melody  of 
impressive  beauty  which  the  'cellos  conclude.  The 
movement  ends  in  a  soft  adagio  with  a  final  touch 
of  pizzicato  chords  and  softly  rolling  timpani. 

In  the  finale,  which  follows  without  break,  the 
soft  roll  of  the  timpani  continues  while  an  extended 
melody  is  unfolded  by  the  muted  strings,  the  violins 
leading.  With  stiffening  rhythms  and  interjections 
from  the  winds  and  drum,  the  movement  gradually 
assumes  the  propulsion  of  a  march.  The  sonority 
increases,  drums  and  brass  being  released  with  terrific 
insistence.  The  volume  of  sound  falls  away  while 
the  violins  maintain  the  springy  step.  In  a  moderato 
section,  3-4,  the  flute  and  then  the  'cellos  (with  bass 
clarinet)  take  the  leading  voice.  The  orchestra 
gathers  strength  to  a  new  point  of  eloquence,  a 
crashing  chord  reestablishing  the  march  rhythm. 
The  symphony  ends  with  a  final  proclamation  of 
the  heroic  theme  from  the  first  movement  —  a  tre- 
mendous outburst  of  strength,  a  strength  which 
speaks  less  of  triumph  than  of  immense  determina- 
tion and  conviction. 


*  Samosud,  describing  the  rehearsals  at  Kuibyshev,  wrote  of  this 
passage:  "where  the  author  reverts  to  the  war  theme,  sounds  of 
trumpets  warn,  as  it  were,  that  war  is  not  over  and  danger  still 
threatening.  But  the  trumpet  that  played  this  strain  in  the  or- 
chestra did  not  produce  the  necessary  impression  of  distance,  and 
we  placed  a  trumpeter  apart  from  the  orchestra  behind  the  curtain. 
The  composer  warmly  approved  of  this  idea." 


Britten 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Twelfth  "Program 

Saturday  Evening,  August  13,  at  8:15 

"Spring"  Symphony,  with  Chorus  and  Soloists,  Op.  44 


I.    Introduction:    "Shine  out,  fair  Sun"        ....  Lento 

"The  Merry  Cuckoo" Vivace 

"Spring  the  Sweet  Spring" Allegro  con  slancio 

"Driving  Boy"  ) 

"Whenas  the  Rye"     / 

"The  Morning  Star" Molto  moderato  ma  giocoso 


Allegro  molto 


II.    "Welcome  Maids  of  Honour" Allegretto  moderato 

"Waters  Above" Molto  moderato 


'Out  on  the  Lawn" 


Adagio 


III.    "When  will  my  May  come?" Allegro  impetuoso 

"Fair  and  fair" Allegro  grazioso 

"Sound  the  Flute" Allegretto 


IV.   Finale 

"London  to  Thee  I  do  present 
"Sumer  is  icumen  in" 


en,   } 


Moderato  alia  valse  — 

Allegro  pesante  —  Tempo  I 


Debussy 


(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 

Soprano:  Frances  Yeend     Alto:  Eunice  Alberts     Tenor:  David  Lloyd 
FESTIVAL  CHORUS  (Prepared  by  Hugh  Ross) 

INTERMISSION 

Two  Nocturnes 

Nuages 
Fetes 


Ravel Excerpts  from  "Daphnis  et  Chloe", 

Ballet  (Suite  No.  2) 
Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  - —  Danse  Generale 


BALDWIN       PIANO 
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Twelfth  Program 

SPRING  SYMPHONY 

for  Soprano,  Alto,  and  Tenor  Soli, 

Boys'  Chorus,*  Mixed  Chorus, 

and  Orchestra 

By  Benjamin  Britten 

Born  at  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  November  22,  191 3 
Benjamin  Britten's  new  symphony  is  dedicated  to  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  It  had  its  first  performance  at  the  Holland 
Festival  in  Amsterdam  on  July  14  by  the  Concertgebouw, 
in  the  presence  of  the  composer.  The  performance  in 
Tanglewood  is  the  first  in  this  country. 

The  symphony  calls  for  soprano,  alto,  and  tenor  soli, 
boys'  chorus,  and  mixed  chorus,  with  the  following  orches- 
tra: two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra  bas- 
soon, four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  gong, 
xylophone,  vibraphone,  bells,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

The  composer  has  based  his  score  upon  fourteen 
selections  on  the  subject  of  Spring,  by  English  poets, 
old  and  new.  They  are  grouped  in  four  parts,  each 
part  given  without  a  break,  and  variously  assigned 
to  the  singers.  The  large  orchestra  is  often  pre- 
sented in  units  of  wind,  percussion,  or  strings.  The 
title  "symphony"  can  be  only  broadly  intended.  Al- 
though  the   composer   has   divided   his  sequence   of 

*  A    Boys'   chorus    from    Camp   Mah-Kee-Nac,    Lenox,   will   assist. 


poems  into  four  parts  with  a  semblance  of  the  first 
movement,  slow  movement,  scherzo,  and  rondo 
moods,  the  focus  is  upon  the  texts  and  their  setting 
rather  than  any  considerable  symphonic  development 
within  the  orchestra  itself. 

Part  I :  The  introduction  is  a  setting  of  an 
anonymous  verse  of  the  sixteenth  century,  beginning 
"Shine  out,  fair  sun,  with  all  your  heat."  It  is  sung 
by  a  mixed  chorus,  at  first  unaccompanied,  in  alter- 
nation with  the  percussion,  string,  and  wind  groups. 
"The  Merry  Cuckoo,  Messenger  of  Spring,"  from 
"Amoretti"  by  Edmund  Spenser  (c.  1552-1599),  is 
given  to  the  tenor  solo  with  three  muted  trumpets. 
"Spring,  the  Sweet  Spring,"  by  Thomas  Nashe 
(1567-1601),  is  for  mixed  chorus,  soloists,  and  full 
orchestra.  "Whenas  the  rye  reach  to  the  chin" 
from  "The  Old  Wives'  Tale"  by  George  Peele  (c. 
1558-  c.  1597)  is  followed  by  "The  Driving  Boy" 
by  John  Clare  (1793-1864),  and  is  sung  by  the 
boys'  chorus  and  the  soprano  solo,  accompanied  by 
an  orchestra  without  lower  strings.  "The  Morn- 
ing Star"  ("Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's 
harbinger")  by  John  Milton  (1608-1674),  is  given 
to  the  mixed  chorus  with  brass  and  percussion. 

Part  II:  Robert  Herrick's  (1591-1674)  "Wel- 
come Maids  of  Honour"  ("To  Violets")  begins 
this  part  as  sung  by  the  alto  solo  with  wood  winds 
and  divided  strings.  "The  Shower"  by  Henry 
Vaughan  (1622-1695)  follows,  by  the  tenor  solo 
with  accompaniment  of  violins.     "Out  on  the  Lawn 
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I  lie  in  Bed,"  from  "On  this  Island"  by  W.  H. 
Auden  (1907-)  is  for  alto  solo,  chorus,  winds,  and 
percussion. 

Part  III:  "When  Will  My  May  Come"  by 
Richard  Barnfield  (1574-1627)  —tenor  solo  with 
strings.  "Fair  as  Fair"  (from  "The  Arraignment 
of  Paris")  by  George  Peele  —  soprano  and  tenor 
duet  with  wood  winds  and  strings.  "Sound  the 
Flute!"  by  William  Blake  ( 1757-1827)  —  chorus 
and  full  orchestra. 

Part  IV:  "London  I  do  present  to  Thee  the 
Merry  Month  of  May,"  from  "The  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle"  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  is  given 
to  the  full  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  over  this 
"Soomer  is  Icoomen  in"  (anonymous,  twelfth  cen- 
tury) is  briefly  superimposed  by  the  boys'  chorus. 
The  celebrated  ancient  round  is  here  introduced  in 
a  single  line.     It  is  phonetically  spelled  in  the  score. 

TWO    NOCTURNES    ("CLOUDS    and 

FESTIVALS") 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22, 
1862;   died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 
The  "Nocturnes"  were  completed  in  1899.    "Nuages"  and 
"Fetes"  were  first  performed  by  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra 
of  Paris  under  Chevillard,  December  9,  1900. 

The  world  waited  six  years  after  hearing  De- 
bussy's first  purely  orchestral  work,  the  "Prelude  a 
I'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune"  before  his  "Nocturnes" 
were  made  known.  The  "Nocturnes,"  composed  in 
the  years  1897-99,  were  but  an  interlude  in  De- 
bussy's labors  upon  "Pelleas,"  which  had  been  oc- 
cupying the  composer  since  1892  and  was  not  to 
attain  performance  until  1902,  two  years  after  the 
instrumental  nocturnes. 

The  Paris  performances  brought  applause  and 
general  critical  praise  upon  Debussy.  He  had  estab- 
lished himself  with  the  "Faune,"  set  up  a  new  style 
of  undeniable  import,  suffering  nothing  from  the 
subdued  grumbles  of  the  entrenched  old-school  form- 
alists. The  "Nocturnes"  were  very  evidently  an 
advance,  and  a  masterly  one,  in  the  quest  of  har- 
monic and  modulatory  liberation.  What  Mallarme 
and  his  fellow  symbolist  poets  had  done  in  the  way 
of  freeing  poetry  from  the  metrical  chains  of  the 
Parnassians,  this  Debussy  had  done  for  the  musical 
formula;  of  two  centuries  past.  Periodic  melody  and 
rigid  orientation  of  tonality  were  gone.  Debussy 
conjured  his  aerial  sound  structures  with  all  the  free- 
dom which  the  "tachistes,"  dropping  conventions  of 
line,  could  cultivate.  It  was  inevitable  that  Debussy 
should  turn  to  the  impressionist  painters  for  a  title 
that  would  not  confine,  and  from  Whistler,  no 
doubt,  he  took  the  convenient  abstraction  "nocturne," 
which  no  more  than  points  the  composer's  purpose  of 
evoking  a  mood. 

Debussy,  who  was  wary  of  wordy  explanations  of 
his  music,  is  said  to  have  written  this  description  of 
his  intentions  in  the  "Nocturnes"  : 
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MAILANDER  QUARTETS  NOS.  1  to  4  (A  Maj.,  B  Maj., 
C  Ma}.,  E  Flat  Maj.)— Mozart,  K.  Anh.  210  to  213-«« 
Dessauer  String  Quartet. 

Album  Set  DGS-5     4  12"  Deutsche  Grammophon  Recs. 

$11.55 
DIVERTIMENTO  IN  D  MAJOR  FOR  OBOE,  TWO 
HORNS  AND  STRING  QUARTET-Mozarr.K. 2 51  -Berlin 
Phil.  Chamber  Orch.,  conducted  by  Hans  Von  Benda. 
Album  Set  DGS-4     3  12"  Deutsche  Grammophon  Recs. 

$8.92 
FESTE    ROMANE— Ottorino    Respighi— Berlin    Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  conducted  by  Victor  De  Sabata. 
Album  Set  DGS-3     4  12"  Deutsche  Grammophon  Recs. 

$11.55 
These  are  only  three  selections  from  the  enormous  Liberty 
Library  of  Recorded  Music  which  contains  records  from  all 
the  great  recording  centers  of  the  world,  under  great  labeb 
such  as  HMV,  Cetra-Soria,  Decca  ffrr,  Parlophone,  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  others. 

A  free  complete  catalog  of  our  Imported  Records 
will  be  mailed  to  you  at  your  request 
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LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 


This  plug-in  player  is  all  you  need  to  enjoy  the  new  45  rpm  system 
through  your  present  radio,  phonograph  or  television  combination.  The 
world's  fastest  record  changer  plays  up  to  10  records  with  one  touch  of  a 
button  .  .  .  brings  you  the  first  true  "live  talent"  quality  in  recorded 
music!  9-JY,  AC,  only  $24.95  (subject  to  change  without  notice). 


Recapture  the  thrill  of  their  exciting  performa 
any  time  you  choose  ...  on  RCA  Victor  Records 
clusively!  Among  their  many  outstanding  recordi 

•  An  American  in  Paris -Gershwin.  Leonard  Bei 
stein  conducting  the  RCA  Victor  Symphony  Orch< 
tra.  Two  1 2"  records.* 

•  Sonata  for  Piano  (1939-41)  —  Copland.  Leona 
Bernstein,  pianist.  Three  12"  records. 

•  Serenade  No.  10,  in  B-Flat,  K.  361-Moza 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzk 
conductor.  Four  12"  records.* 
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YEHUDI   MENUHIN 


•  Suite  No.  1,  in  C,  and  Suite  No.  4,  in  D  — J.  S. 

Bach.  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky,  conductor.  Five  12"  records.* 

•  Symphonie  Espagnole,  Op.  21  — Lalo.  Yehudi 
Menuhin,with  the  Orchestre  Colonne,  Jean  Fournet, 
conductor.  Four  12"  records. 

•  Habanera  — Sarasate,  and  Scherzo  Tarantelle, 
Op.  16  — Wieniawski.  Yehudi  Menuhin,  with  Ger- 
ald Moore  at  the  piano.  One  12"  record.* 

*Also  available  now  on  45  rpm  Vinylite  records. 
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"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  to  be  interpreted  here  in 
a  general  and,  more  particularly,  in  a  decorative 
sense.  Therefore,  it  is  not  meant  to  designate  the 
usual  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  rather  all  the  vari- 
ous impressions  and  the  special  effects  of  light  that 
the  word  suggests.  'Nuages'  renders  the  immutable 
aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  slow,  solemn  motion  of  the 
clouds,  fading  into  poignant  grey  softly  touched  with 
white.  'Fetes'  gives  us  the  vibrating,  dancing  rhythm 
of  the  atmosphere  with  sudden  flashes  of  light. 
There  is  also  the  episode  of  the  procession  (a  daz- 
zling fantastic  vision)  which  passes  through  the 
festive  scene  and  becomes  merged  in  it.  But  the 
background  remains  persistently  the  same:  the  festi- 
val with  its  blending  of  music  and  luminous  dust 
participating  in  the  cosmic  rhythm." 


DAPHNIS  ET  CHLOE 

Ballet  in  One  Act  —  Orchestral 
Fragments 

Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime," 
"General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in 
Paris,  December  28,  1937 

The  ballet  Daplmis  et  Chloe  was  completed  in  1912,  and 
first  produced  June  8,  1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at 
the  CJidtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conducting. 

In  his  autobiographical  sketch  of  1928,  Ravel  de- 
scribed his  Daphnis  et  Chloe  as  "a  choreographic 
symphony  in  three  parts,  commissioned  from  me  by 
the  director  of  the  company  of  the  Ballet  Russe: 
M.  Serge  de  Diaghileff.  The  plot  was  by  Michel 
Fokine,  at  that  time  choreographer  of  the  celebrated 
troupe.  My  intention  in  writing  it  was  to  compose 
a  vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism 
than  faithful  to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which 
inclined  readily  enough  to  what  French  artists  of 
the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined  and  de- 
picted. 

"The  work  is  constructed  symphonically  accord- 
ing to  a  strict  tonal  plan  by  the  method  of  a  few 
motifs,  the  development  of  which  achieves  a  sym- 
phonic homogeneity  of  style. 

"Sketched  in  1907,  Daphnis  was  several  times 
subjected  to  revision  —  notably  the  finale." 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  is  attributed  to  a  sophist,  Longus,  who 
lived  in  the  second  or  third  century  a.d.  It  is  the 
oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  and 
final  union  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  first 
version  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  to  appear  in  print  was 
a  French  translation  by  Amyot,  which  was  printed 
in  1559.  The  first  English  translation  was  made  by 
Angell  Dave,  printed  in  1587.  A  translation  by 
George  Thornley  (1657)  is  in  current  print. 
Thornley  in  a  preface  "to  the  criticall  reader,"  com- 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Thirteenth  Program 

Sunday  Afternoon,  August  14,  at  3 


Debussy "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.     De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer  III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

II.     Jeux  de  vagues 

Messiaen "L'  Ascension,"  Four  Symphonic  Meditations 

Majesty  of  Christ  Beseeching  His  Glory  of  His  Father 
Serene  Hallelujahs  of  a  Soul  that  Longs  for  Heaven 
Hallelujah  on  the  Trumpet,  Hallelujah  on  the  Cymbal 
Prayer  of  Christ  Ascending  to  His  Father 

INTERMISSION 

*Beethoven  .  Overture,  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I.     Allegro  con  brio  III.  j  Allegro:  Trio 

II.     Andante  con  moto  IV.  \  Allegro 

*The  Sunday  Festival  concerts  at  Tanglewood  are  broadcast  (4:35-5:30 
e.d.s.t.)  on  the  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 
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mends  the  author  as  "a  most  sweet  and  pleasant 
writer,"  and  calls  the  tale  "a  Perpetual  Oblation  to 
Love;  An  Everlasting  Anathema,  Sacred  to  Pan, 
and  the  Nymphs ;  and,  A  Delightful  Possession  even 
for  all."  

Thirteenth  Trogram 

"THE  SEA" 

(Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint-Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22, 
1862;  died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 

When  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois  Es- 
quisses  Symphoniques/'  he  was  secure  in  his  fame, 
the  most  argued  composer  in  France,  and,  to  his 
annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  L'Apres-midi  d'un 
Faune  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were 
almost  classics,  and  the  first  performance  of  Pelleas 
et  Melisande  was  a  recent  event  (1902).  Piano, 
chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  La  Mer  with 
some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orches- 


tral Images  were  to  occupy  him  for  the  next  six 
years.  Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien  was  written  in 
1911;/™*  in  1912. 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for 
the  sea :  he  frequently  visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke 
and  wrote  with  constant  enthusiasm  about  "my  old 
friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beautiful." 
He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Cannes,  where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It 
is  worth  noting,  however,  that  Debussy  did  not  seek 
the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  La  Mer.  His 
score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of 
it  was  written  in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if 
the  report  of  a  chance  remark  is  trustworthy,  "be- 
cause the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties." 
When  he  went  to  the  country  in  the  summer  of 
1903,  two  years  before  the  completion  of  La  Mer, 
it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy, 
whence  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager 
(September  12)  :  "You  may  not  know  that  I  was 
destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only  quite 
by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But 
I  have  always  retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the 
sea].  You  will  say  that  the  Ocean  does  not  exactly 
wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my  seascapes 
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HARRISON  KELLER,  Director 


Faculty  of  the  Conservatory  includes 
many  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

FALL  TERM  BEGINS  SEPT.  19 
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might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless 
store  of  memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth 
more  than  the  reality,  whose  beauty  often  deadens 
thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  con- 
sistent with  his  cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious 
style,  may  have  drawn  him  from  salty  actuality  to 
the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced  sym- 
metry of  Hokusai's  The  Wave.  In  any  case,  he  had 
the  famous  print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his 
score.  His  love  for  Japanese  art  tempted  him  to 
purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were  a 
strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  Poissons  d'or, 
of  1907,  was  named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his 
possession. 


"THE  ASCENSION:  FOUR  SYM- 
PHONIC MEDITATIONS" 

By  Olivier  Messiaen 
(Born  in  Avignon,  December  io,  1908) 

Olivier  Messiaen  composed  four  organ  pieces 
under  this  title  in  1932,  and  scored  them  for  orches- 
tra (with  a  different  Third  Movement)  in  1933. 
He  has  derived  his  titles  from  the  Holy  Writ  as 
follows : 

I.  Majeste  du  Christ  demandant  sa  gloire  a  son 
Pere.  "Pere,  I'heure  est  venu,  glorifie  ton  Fils,  afin 
que  ton  Fils  te  glorifie."  (Majesty  of  Christ  pray- 
ing that  His  father  should  glorify  Him.  "Father, 
the  hour  is  come;  glorify  Thy  Son,  that  Thy  Son 


also  may  glorify  Thee.")  The  quotation  is  from 
the  Gospel  According  to  St.  John.  Tres  lent  et 
majestueux,  12-8. 

II.  Alleluias  sereins  d'une  ante  qui  desire  le  ciel. 
"Nous  vous  en  supplions,  6  Dieu,  .  .  .  faites  que 
nous  habitions  aux  cieux  en  esprit."  (Serene  Alle- 
luias of  a  soul  longing  for  Heaven.  "We  beseech 
Thee,  O  Lord,  .  .  .  that  we  may  dwell  in  Heaven 
in  the  spirit.")  Mass  of  the  Ascension.  Bien 
modere,  clair,  3-4,  2-4,  4-4. 

III.  Alleluia  sur  la  trompette.  Alleluia  sur  la 
cymbale.  "Le  Pere  est  monte  au  son  de  la  trom- 
pette .  .  .  Nations,  frappez,  frappez  toutes  des  mains; 
celebrez  Dieu  par  des  cris  d'allegresse!"  (Alleluia 
on  the  trumpet.  Alleluia  on  the  cymbal.  "God  is 
gone  up  .  .  .  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  .  .  .  O 
clap  your  hands  all  ye  people ;  shout  unto  God  with 
the  voice  of  triumph.")  Psalm  46.  Vif  et  joyeux, 
3.8. 

IV.  Priere  du  Christ  montant  ver  son  Pere. 
"Pere,  J'ai  manifests  Ton  Nom  aux  hommes  .  .  . 
Voila  que  je  ne  suis  plus  dans  le  monde;  mais  eux 
sont  dans  le  monde,  et  Moi  je  vais  a  Toi."  (Prayer 
of  Christ  ascending  to  his  Father.  "Father  ...  I 
have  manifested  Thy  Name  unto  men  .  .  .  And 
now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world,  but  these  are  in  the 
world,  and  I  come  to  Thee.")  Gospel  According 
to  St.  John.  Extremement  lent,  emu  et  solennel, 
4-8.     ( For  reduced  strings. ) 

M.  Messiaen,  who  is  making  his  first  visit  to  this 
country  to  join  Aaron  Copland  in  the  composition 
department  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  is  the 
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DRAGON'S  F"2  Milk  Bar  &  Restaurant 

Telephone  Sheffield  8114  .  .    Five  Miles  South  of 
Great  Barrington  on  Route  7 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR  .  .  .  8:30  A.M.  to  10:00  P.M. 

Jumbo  Frog  Legs  .  .  .  Soft  Shell  Crabs  .  .    Shad 

Roe  and  Bacon  .   .   .  Oysters   .  .   .  Shrimps  .  .  . 

Scallops  .  .  .  Fillet  of  Sole  .  .  .  Roasts  .  .  .  Steaks 

Italian  Spaghetti  .  .  .  Chow  Mein  .  .    Roast  Turkey 

Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage 

All  of  the  above  and  more  on  our  menu  every  day. 

Fountain  Service 

BERKSHIRE    FARM    AGENCY 

Mrs.   Robert  Waite 

Farms,  Estates,  Acreage 

LEE  ROAD       :  :       LENOX,  MASS. 

Phone  238 


We    Mail   Everywhere 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  FINEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE 

Music  House 

•  SHEET     MUSIC 

•  Literature  and  Study  Books 

•  Excellent    stock    of    small    scores 

•  Instruments 

•  Musical  Gifts 

•  RECORDS  —  AL  BUMS 
116  BOYLSTON  STREET      •      BOSTON  16 


son  of  the  poetess,  Cecile  Sauvage,  who  wrote  L'Ame 
en  bourgeon  on  his  birth.  He  studied  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  with  Maurice  Emmanuel,  Marcel 
Dupre  and  Paul  Dukas.  He  taught  at  the  Ecole 
Normale  and  the  Schola  Cantorum  and  subsequently 
at  the  Conservatoire  since  1941.  Since  1931  he  has 
been  the  organist  at  La  Trinite  in  Paris.  In  1936 
he  founded,  together  with  three  colleagues  of  about 
his  own  age,  Daniel-Lesur,  Yves  Baudrier,  and 
Andre  Jolivet,  La  Jeune  France,  a  society  which 
took  its  name  from  Hector  Berlioz  and  avowed  its 
purpose  of  "creating  and  promoting  a  living  music." 
These  four  gave  recitals  dedicated  to  "the  diffusion 
of  works  young,  free,  as  much  estranged  from  sud- 
den revolutionism  as  sudden  academism."  Beyond 
this  they  did  not  bind  themselves. 

Messiaen  was  active  in  the  World  War  and  com- 
posed his  Quartet  for  the  End  of  Time  while  a 
prisoner  in  Silesia.  A  devout  Roman  Catholic, 
Messiaen  has  emerged  as  a  spiritual  romantic  which 
inevitably  recalls  those  mystic  organists,  Anton 
Bruckner  and  Cesar  Franck.  His  music  invariably 
chooses  religious  subjects,  and  is  free  and  daring  in 
structure.  Les  Offrandes  Oubliees  has  been  per- 
formed by  this  Orchestra.  The  "Three  Short 
Liturgies  of  the  Divine  Presence"  for  women's 
voices  and  orchestra  created  lively  controversy  when 
they  were  introduced  in  France. 

The  list  of  his  works  is  not  long,  and  from 
chem  this  country  has  yet  had  only  an  occasional 
sample  in  performance.  He  has  composed  a  sym- 
phony in  ten  movements,  Turangallla,  for  the  Kous- 
sevitzky  Music  Foundation,  a  work  still  to  be  per- 
formed. 

He  made  the  following  confession  in  1938 
(I.  S.  C.  M.  program)  : 

"Those  who  have  influenced  me :  My  mother,  the 
poetess,  Cecile  Sauvage ;  my  wife,  the  composer, 
Claire  Delbos;  Shakespeare,  Claudel,  Reverdy  and 
Eluard,  Hello  and  Dom  Columbia  Marmion  (dare 
I  speak  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  contain  the 
only  Truth  ? )  ;  birds ;  Russian  music ;  the  great 
Pelleas  and  Melisande  of  Claude  Debussy;  plain- 
song;  Hindu  rhythms;  the  mountains  of  Dauphine; 
and,  finally,  all  that  pertains  to  stained  glass  win- 
dows and  rainbows." 

Virgil  Thomson,  who  heard  Messiaen's  music  in 
Paris,  wrote  about  the  composer  in  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune : 

"Messiaen  is  a  full-fledged  romantic.  Form  is 
nothing  to  him,  content  everything.  And  the  kind 
of  content  that  he  likes  is  the  conclusive,  the  ecstatic, 
the  cataclysmic,  the  terrifying,  the  unreal.  That 
the  imagery  of  this  should  be  derived  almost  exclu- 
sively from  religion  is  not  surprising  in  a  church 
organist  and  the  son  of  a  mystical  poetess,  Cecile 
Sauvage.  What  is  a  little  surprising  in  so  scholarly 
a  modernist  is  the  literalness  of  his  religious  imagi- 
nation. But  there  is  no  possibility  of  suspecting  in- 
sincerity.    His  pictorial  concept  of  religion,  though 
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a  rare  one  among  educated  men,  is  too  intense  to  be 
anything  but  real.  Messiaen  is  simply  a  theologian 
with  a  taste  for  the  theatrical.  And  he  dramatizes 
theological  events  with  all  the  sangfroid  and  all  the 
elaborateness  of  a  man  who  is  completely  at  home 
in  the  backstage  of  religious  establishments. 

"I  once  described  this  religio-musical  style  as  the 
determination  to  produce  somewhere  in  every  piece 
an  apotheosis  destined  at  once  to  open  up  the  heavens 
and  to  bring  down  the  house.  Certainly  the  latter 
action  is  easier  to  accomplish  in  modern  life  than 
the  first.  And  certainly  Messiaen  has  accomplished 
it  several  times  in  the  'Liturgies.'  The  success  of 
the  accomplishment  is  due  to  a  natural  instinct 
for  making  music  plus  the  simple  sincerity  of  his 
feelings.  These  are  expressed  moreover  through  a 
musical  technique  of  a  great  complexity  and  con- 
siderable originality.  The  faults  of  his  taste  are 
obvious;  and  the  traps  of  mystical  program-music 
though  less  so,  are  well  known  to  musicians,  possibly 
even  to  himself.  Nevertheless  the  man  is  a  great 
composer.  One  has  only  to  hear  his  music  beside 
that  of  any  of  the  standard  eclectic  modernists  to 
know  that.  Because  his  really  vibrates  and  theirs 
doesn't." 


OVERTURE,  "LEONORE"  NO.  3, 

OP.  72 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;   died  at  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 
The  third  "Leonore"  Overture  was  composed  in  the  year 
1806  for  the  second  production  of  Fidelio  in  Vienna. 

The  Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  retains  all  of 
the  essentials  of  its  predecessor,  Leonore  No.  2. 
There  is  the  introduction,  grave  and  songful,  based 
upon  the  air  of  Florestan:  "In  des  Lebens  Friih- 
lingstagen"  in  which  the  prisoner  sings  sorrowfully 
of  the  darkness  to  which  he  is  condemned,  and 
dreams  hopefully  of  the  fair  world  outside.  The 
main  body  of  the  Overture,  which  begins  with  the 
same  theme  {allegro)  in  both  cases,  rises  from  a 
whispering  pianissimo  to  a  full  proclamation.  The 
section  of  working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle,  attains 
its  climax  with  the  trumpet  call  (taken  directly  from 
the  opera,  where  the  signal  heard  off  stage,  and  re- 
peated, as  if  closer,  makes  known  the  approach  of  the 
governor,  whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned  Florestan 
will  be  saved  from  death).  There  follows  a  full 
reprise,  a  reversion  to  the  dictates  of  symphonic 
structure  which  Beethoven  had  omitted  in  his  second 
overture.  Now  he  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a  full 
symphonic  rounding  out,  delaying  the  entrance  of 
the  coda  of  jubilation  which  dramatic  sequence 
would  demand  closely  to  follow  the  trumpet  fanfare. 
Wagner  reproached  Beethoven  for  this  undramatic 
reprise.  But  the  subject  had  developed  in  Beetho- 
ven's imagination  to  a  new  and  electrifying  potency. 
The  fanfare,  simplified  and  more  effectively  intro- 
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duced  than  in  the  previous  version,  is  now  softly 
answered  by  the  joyful  theme  of  Florestan  and 
Leonore,  used  at  this  point  in  the  opera.  The  com- 
poser, with  that  ability  to  sustain  a  mood  which  is 
beyond  analysis,  keeps  the  feeling  of  suspense,  of 
mounting  joy,  which  allows  the  listener  no  "let- 
down" before  the  triumphant  climax  of  the  coda. 
The  air  of  Florestan  is  worked  in  at  the  end  of  the 
reprise,  but  in  tempo  as  the  music  moves  without 
interruption  to  its  greatly  expanded  and  now  over- 
whelming coda.  The  overture  in  this,  its  ultimate 
form,  shows  in  general  a  symphonic  "tightening" 
and  an  added  forcefulness.  The  introduction  elimi- 
nates a  few  measures  as  compared  with  the  "No.  2," 
the  development  many  measures,  in  which  music  of 
the  greatest  beauty  is  discarded.  Beethoven,  having 
thus  shortened  his  development,  evens  the  total 
length  by  adding  the  reprise  and  enlarging  the  coda. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  IN  C  MINOR, 
OP.  67 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born   at  Bonn,  December  16    (?),   1770;   died   at  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  completed  near  the  end  of  the 
year  1807,  and  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  JVien, 


Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  Beethoven  conducting.  The 
dedication  is  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Rasu- 
movsky. 

It  is  possible  to  find  an  affinity  of  rhythmic  units 
through  the  four  movements  of  the  Fifth  Symphony. 
But  the  similarity  (and  it  is  nothing  more)  should 
be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  a  superficial  observa- 
tion. Beethoven  may  not  have  been  even  aware  of 
it  —  he  was  too  deep  an  artist  to  pursue  a  unifying 
theory.  A  still  greater  mistake  is  to  look  upon  the 
initial  four-note  figure  with  its  segregating  hold  as 
more  than  a  segment  of  the  theme  proper.  Wein- 
gartner  and  others  after  him  have  exposed  this 
fallacy,  and  what  might  be  called  the  enlightened 
interpretation  of  this  movement  probably  began  with 
the  realization  that  Beethoven  never  devised  a  first 
movement  more  conspicuous  for  graceful  symmetry 
and  even,  melodic  flow.  An  isolated  tile  cannot  ex- 
plain a  mosaic,  and  the  smaller  the  tile  unit,  the 
more  smooth  and  delicate  of  line  will  be  the  com- 
plete picture.  Just  so  does  Beethoven's  briefer 
"motto"  devolve  upon  itself  to  produce  long  and 
regular  melodic  periods.  Even  in  its  first  bare  state- 
ment, the  "motto"  belongs  conceptually  to  an  eight- 
measure  period,  broken  for  the  moment  as  the  second 
fermata  is  held  through  an  additional  bar.  The 
movement  is  regular  in  its  sections,  conservative  in 
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its  tonalities.  Its  very  regularity,  its  incredible  com- 
pactness, adds  to  the  power  of  the  symphony  which, 
when  it  was  first  heard,  disrupted  all  contemporary 
notions  of  what  a  symphony  was  supposed  to  be. 

The  Andante  con  moto  (in  A-flat  major)  is  the 
most  irregular  of  the  four  movements.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  theme  with  variations  as  free  thoughts  upon 
segments  of  a  theme  with  certain  earmarks  and  re- 
currences of  the  variation  form  hovering  in  the 
background.  The  first  setting  forth  of  the  melody 
cries  heresy  by  requiring  48  bars.  The  first  strain 
begins  regularly  enough,  but,  instead  of  closing  on 
the  tonic  A-flat,  hangs  suspended.  The  wood  winds 
echo  this  last  phrase  and  carry  it  to  a  cadence  which 
is  pointedly  formal  as  the  strings  echo  it  at  the  nine- 
teenth bar.  Formal  but  not  legitimate.  A  close  at 
the  eighth  bar  would  have  been  regular,  and  this  is 
not  a  movement  of  regular  phrase  lengths.  Regu- 
larity is  not  established  until  the  end  of  the  move- 
ment when  this  phrase  closes  upon  its  eighth  bar  at 
last!  The  whole  andante  is  one  of  the  delayed 
cadences.  The  second  strain  of  the  melody  pauses 
upon  the  dominant  and  proceeds  with  an  outburst 
into  C  major,  repeats  in  this  key  to  pause  at  the 
same  place  and  dream  away  at  leisure  into  E-flat. 
The  two  sections  of  melody  recur  regularly  with 
varying  ornamental  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
but  again  the  questioning  pauses  bring  in  enchanting 
whispered  vagaries,  such  as  a  fugato  for  flutes,  oboes 
and  clarinets,  or  a  pianissimo  dalliance  by  the  violins 


upon  a  strand  of  accompaniment.     The  movement 
finds  a  sudden  fortissimo  close. 

The  third  movement  (allegro,  with  outward  ap- 
pearance of  a  scherzo)  begins  pianissimo  with  a 
phrase  the  rhythm  of*  which  crystallizes  into  the 
principal  element,  in  fortissimo.  The  movement 
restores  the  C  minor  of  the  first  and  some  of  its 
rhythmic  drive.  But  here  the  power  of  impulsion 
is  light  and  springy.  In  the  first  section  of  the  Trio 
in  C  major  (the  only  part  of  the  movement  which 
is  literally  repeated)  the  basses  thunder  a  theme 
which  is  briefly  developed,  fugally  and  otherwise. 
The  composer  begins  what  sounds  until  its  tenth  bar 
like  a  da  capo.  But  this  is  in  no  sense  a  return,  as 
the  hearer  soon  realizes.  The  movement  has  changed 
its  character,  lost  its  steely  vigor  and  taken  on  a 
light,  skimming,  mysterious  quality.  It  evens  off 
into  a  pianissimo  where  the  suspense  of  soft  drum 
beats  prepares  a  new  disclosure,  lightly  establishing 
(although  one  does  not  realize  this  until  the  dis- 
closure comes)  the  quadruple  beat.  The  bridge  of 
mystery  leads,  with  a  sudden  tension,  into  the  tre- 
mendous outburst  of  the  Finale,  chords  proclaiming 
C  major  with  all  of  the  power  an  orchestra  of  1807 
could  muster  —  which  means  that  trombones  (not 
to  speak  of  a  piccolo  and  contra-bassoon)  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony.  The  Finale  fol- 
lows the  formal  line  of  custom,  with  a  second  section 
in  the  dominant,  the  prescribed  development  section, 
and  a  fairly  close  recapitulation.     But  as  completely 
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by  Martha  Burnham  Humphrey 

a  different  and  distinguished  book  on  symphonic 
music  in  rehearsal  and  performance  with  vivid 
action  sketches  and  delightful  commentary  by  the 
artist.  

Koussevitzky,  Bernstein,  Carvalho  and   many  others 
On  sale  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store,  $3.50 


Public  Rehearsals 

The  public  will  be  admitted  to  the  remaining 
Saturday  morning  rehearsal  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  the  Shed,  August  13.  The 
admission  fee  will  be  $1,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted 
to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra  members. 
Each  rehearsal  begins  at  10  A.M.  promptly. 
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as  the  first  movement  (which  likewise  outwardly 
conforms),  it  gives  a  new  function  to  a  symphony  — 
a  new  and  different  character  to  music  itself.  Tra- 
ditional preconceptions  arc  swept  away  in  floods  of 
sound,  joyous  and  triumphant.  At  the  end  of  the 
development  the  riotous  chords  cease  and  in  the 
sudden  silence  the  scherzo,  or  rather  the  bridge  pas- 
sage, is  recalled.  Again  measures  of  wonderment 
fall  into  the  sense  of  a  coda  as  the  oboe  brings  the 
theme  to  a  gentle  resolution.  This  interruption  was 
a  stroke  of  genius  which  none  could  deny,  even  the 
early  malcontents  who  denounced  the  movement  as 
vulgar  and  blatant — merely  because  they  had  settled 
back  for  a  rondo  and  found  something  else  instead. 
The  Symphony  which  in  all  parts  overrode  disputa- 
tion did  so  nowhere  more  tumultuously,  more  un- 
answerably, than  in  the  final  coda. 


The  Sculpture  in  the  Garden  has  been 
lent  by  the  artists,  Ivan  Mestrovic  and 
Peter  Paul  Abate. 
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Berkshire  Music  Center  Viewed 

as  Model  for 

Professional  Music  Schools 


By  VIRGIL  THOMSON 

{New  York  Herald-Tribune  July  J/,  1949) 

The  Festival  Concerts  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood,  near  Lenox,  Massachu- 
setts, long  nationally  famous,  are  attended  by  a 
large  and  demonstrative  audience.  The  scholastic 
activities  of  the  center,  though  they  serve  a  much 
smaller  number  of  persons,  are  internationally 
held  in  high  repute;  and  entry  either  to  the  faculty 
or  to  the  student  body  of  these  is,  considered  an 
honor  aim  of  the  musicians  of  Europe  and  South 
America,  as  well  as  among  those  of  this  continent. 
Indeed,  the  school  shows  its  director,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  in  a  most  becoming  new  role,  that 
of  pedagogue.  As  interpreter,  publisher  and 
patron  of  living  composers,  he  has  a  half-century 
of  loyal-  service  behind  him.  Last  Tuesday  his 
seventy-fifth  birthday,  found  him  in  a  fourth  po- 
sition, that  of  educator,  and  with  nearly  a  decade 
of  the  highest  achievement  to  his  credit  in  that 
capacity. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  not,  as  many  of 
its  good  neighbors  imagine,  mainly  a  concert- 
giving  organization.  As  such  it  would  be  of  only 
local  interest.  Its  international  prestige,  however, 
comes  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  top-standard  pro- 
fessional music  school.  The  Festival  concerts,  in 
this  conception  of  Tanglewood,  are  a  peripheral 
activity,  the  icing  on  the  cake.  Artistically,  of 
course,  they  need  no  apology.  But  economically 
also  they  are  of  value,  since  their  profits  (and  they 
do  make  profits)  go  toward  the  upkeep  of  the 
school.  Also,  the  personnel  of  the  orchestra  pro- 
vides a  faculty  for  professional  institution  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  match  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  school  is  built  about  the  orchestra  and  de- 
pends on  the  orchestra.  It  offers  to  the  orchestra, 
in  return,  an  outlet  for  the  orchestra's  individual 
and  collective  abilities  that  tends  in  this  particu- 
lar time  to  outrank  as  a  cultural  influence  even  the 
orchestra's  known  value  as  a  concert  instrument. 

The  Five  Interlocking  Departments 

The  school  has  five  departments  conducting, 
orchestral  playing,  musical  composition,  operatic 
performance  and  choral  singing.  All  lie  under  the 
general  director  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  of  his 


EASIEST   ROUTES   TO   TANGLEWOOD 

By  using  the  following  routes  it  is  possible  to  save  as 
much  as  a  half  hour  in  reaching  and  leaving  the  grounds. 

From  Pittsfield  and  the  North  a  good  route  is  to  leave 
Pittsfield  on  the  Albany  Road  (Route  20  going  west) 
and  down  the  old  Swamp  Road  past  the  airport  to  the 
Lenox  Road,  turning  left  there  and  approaching  Tangle- 
wood from  the  West. 

From  Lee  and  points  East:  At  East  Lee,  take  route  102 
to  Stockbridge,  turn  right  on  route  183  at  the  Berkshire 
Garden  Center,  and  approach  Tanglewood  from  the 
South. 

From  Stockbridge,  as  above,  or  via  the  Lake  Road  that 
starts  opposite  the  Red  Lion  Inn  and  goes  up  Prospect 
Hill  past  Heaton  Hall. 

From  Albany  and  the  West:  Leave  route  20  at  Shaker 
Village,  turn  south  on  route  4 1  to  Richmond.  At  Rich- 
mond, beyond  the  railroad  bridge,  turn  sharp  left  and 
approach  Tanglewood  from  the  West. 
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assistant  Aaron  Copland,  both  of  whom  direct  de- 
partments and  teach  classes  as  well,  the  former 
assuming  responsibility  for  the  students  of  con- 
ducting and  the  latter  for  those  of  composition. 
In  the  conducting  department,  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
is  assisted  orchestrally  by  Richard  Burgin,  Leonard 
Bernstein  and  Eleazar  de  Carvalho,  chorally  by 
Hugh  Ross  and  Christopher  Honaas.  Every  Fri- 
day there  is  an  orchestral  concert  of  which  the 
conducting  is  shared  by  one  of  these  professionals 
with  one  of  the  more  advanced  conducting 
students. 

The  orchestra  at  these  concerts  is  a  group  of 
no  players,  all  students  in  the  department  of 
orchestral  performance.  The  faculty  of  the  latter 
is  made  up  of  first-desk  players  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  known  chamber  music 
specialists.  These  last,  this  year,  are  Gregor  Piati- 
gorsky,  William  Kroll  and  the  members  of  the 
Juilliard  Quartet.  Students  in  this  department 
play  both  in  orchestral  and  in  chamber-music 
groups. 

The  composition  students  are  shared  between 
Aaron  Copland  and  a  distinguished  foreign  com- 
poser. This  year  Olivier  Messiaen  is  the  guest, 
succeeding  Darius  Milhaud,  Arthur  Honneger,  and 
comparable  masters.    There  is  both  class  and  pri- 


vate instruction.  Every  Sunday  night  there  is  a 
concert  at  which  works  by  the  young  composers 
are  performed  by  singers  and  instrumentalists  from 
the  other  departments. 

Opera  is  the  province  of  Boris  Goldowsky.  His 
students  consist  of  thirty  singers  (chosen  by  au- 
dition), of  forty  auditors  and  of  divers  technical 
aspirants.  These  learn  not  only  the  art  of  singing 
in  opera  but  also  conducting,  stage-direction, 
scenery  and  costume  design,  lighting  and  all  such 
contributory  techniques.  There  are  four  students 
vowed  to  the  rare,  special  and  deplorably  mis- 
understood art  of  libretto  writing.  The  opera  de- 
partment has  its  own  theater  and  its  own  student 
orchestra,  produces  every  year  whole  acts  or  scenes 
from  standard  operas  and  two  rare  lyric  stage 
works  entire,  an  old  and  a  new  one.  This  year  the 
complete  productions  will  be  Gluck's  "Iphegenia 
in  Tauris,"  in  English,  and  Benjamin  Britten's 
"Albert  Herring."  The  former  is  a  classic  work, 
noble  of  style  and  proportion  seldom  heard  in  the 
United  States.  The  latter,  a  comic  piece  based  on 
de  Maupassant's  "Le  Rosier  de  Madame  Husson" 
has  never  been  heard  here  at  all,  though  if  has  had 
considerable  success  in  England. 

The  fifth  department,  that  of  choral  singing, 
formerly  the  charge  of  Robert  Shaw,  is  at  present 
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in  the  equally  capable  hands  of  Hugh  Ross  and 
Christopher  Honass.  The  students  sing  in  three 
groupings,  the  largest  being  that  of  the  Festival 
Chorus,  employed  for  choral  works  in  the  Festival 
concerts.  The  others  are  a  Madrigal  Chorus, 
which  sings  historic  works  from  medieval,  Renais- 
sance and  modern  times,  and  a  Bach  Choir,  which 
gives  cantatas  and  like  masterpieces  from  the 
period  of  the  Lutheran  Baroque.  This  department 
has  also  its  own  student  orchestra. 

A  Pattern  for  Musical  Pedagogy 

What  with  the  big  Festival  concerts,  the 
smaller  Bach-Mozart  series,  the  opera  productions, 
the  weekly  concerts  of  the  No.  I  student  orchestra, 
the  chamber-music  concerts,  choral  concerts,  com- 
posers' concerts  and  I  don't  know  what  all  else, 
there  is  constantly  available  to  the  students  music 
old  and  new  in  executions  of  the  highest  quality 
and  in  a  repertory  remarkable  for  its  breadth. 
Selected  students  (465  of  them  at  present)  from 
all  over  the  world,  a  faculty  of  real,  first-class 
practising  artists  and  a  wide-range  cultural  pro- 
gram of  the  best  music  impeccably  performed  all 
go  to  make  a  pedagogic  institution  of  great  value. 
Though  this  chiefly  serves  professional  aspirants, 
the  layman  also  has  a  place  in  the  scheme  through 
the  classes  in  choral  singing,  which,  by  offering 
real  musical  exercise,  are  of  value  toward  raising 
cultural  standards  in  general. 

The  weakness  in  so  nearly  ideal  an  institute  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  merely  a  summer  school.  In  six 
weeks'  time,  any  course  tends  to  become  just  a 
glimpse.  Mr.  Copland  told  your  reporter  during 
a  recent  visit  to  Tanglewood  that  he  considered 
the  major  value  of  the  school  to  be  the  stimulation 
it  offers  to  students  and  instructors  from  their 
brief  but  intense  encounters.  Many  young  pro- 
fessional musicians  do,  in  fact,  go  back  year  after 
year  for  just  that  stimulation.  All  the  same,  it  is 
to  be  wished  that  eventually,  musical  schools  of 
comparable  standards,  working  on  a  full-time 
schedule,  could  be  formed  around  our  great  sym- 
phonic foundations.  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  have  given  us  a  model  of 
procedure.  Tanglewood  is  what  all  our  musical 
pedagogy  must  look  toward  for  professional  stand- 
ards and  what  our  symphony  orchestras  should 
look  toward  for  the  fulfilling  of  their  cultural  possi- 
bilities. Also,  I  suspect,  for  solving  their  budget 
problems  in  the  second  part  of  this  century.  Be- 
cause real  education  is  always  clearly  worth  its 
price  whereas  mere  entertainment,  however  cultur- 
al, may  not  always  be  found  so. 
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The  Tanglewood  Music  Store 

(near  the  main  gate) 


SOUVENIR  ALBUM 

of  Doublebass  recordings  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky  (made  by  RCA  Vic- 
tor in  1929,  when  he  played  for  the 
last  time  the  instrument  by  which 
he  first  won  fame)  —  Limited 
edition  (6  sides,  vinylite)  —  special 
price  $3.50. 

BEETHOVEN'S  NINTH  SYMPHONY 

as  recorded  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky conducting  —  special  price 
$5. 


TANGLEWOOD   Souvenir   Pictorial    Book 

—  $0.50 

"AN  EYE  FOR  MUSIC" 

(sketches  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and 
others)  by  Martha  Burnham  Hum- 
phrey —  $3.50. 

"THE  TALE  OF  TANGLEWOOD" 

by  M.  A.  De Wolfe  Howe—  $2.50 

Recordings  and  miniature  scores,  including 
works  given  at  the  Festival  concerts,  musical 
books,  postcards,  films,  etc. 
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DIRECTORY 


CO  NNECTICUT 

CORNWALL  BRIDGE 


THE  BARN  SHOP 

CORNWALL  BRIDGE,  CONNECTICUT 

Genuine   deerskin    gloves    .  .  .   Saddle   leather  belts   .  .  . 
Hand-loomed    tweeds    .  .  .   English    knee   rugs 

.  .  .  Finest  personalized  Christmas  cards 
Just  off  Route  7 ,  north  end  of  concrete  bridge 


SALISBURY 

COCOBOLO  •   ROSEWOOD  •  GONCALO  ALVES 

From  these  Rare  Hardwoods  we  design 
and  fashion  bowls  and  other  turnings  both 
beautiful  and  useful. 

Visit  our  shop  or  write  for  descriptive  literature 

SALISBURY,  CONN. 

M  ASS ACH  USETTS 

GREAT  BARRINGTON 

Sarrinxjtfltt  If  all 

A  Village  Inn  of  Unsurpassed  Beauty 
Transients  American  Plan  Guests 

LUNCHEONS       •       DINNERS       •       PARTIES 
Open  All  Year 
Great    Barrington,    N.    Egremont    Road 

Telephone    1015 

SCOTT S  INC. 

Wearing  Apparel  for  Men  and  Women 
McMULLEN  DRESSES  KNOX  HATS 

Palm  Beach,  Florida  Watch  Hill,  R..I. 

GREAT  BARRINGTON 

LENOX 

JMBRRYWOOD 

A  unique  summer's  experience  in   Music  and 
the  Arts  for  girls  —  6  to  16  years. 

Merrywood   has   its   own   children's   theatre' 
for  training  in  the  Drama  and  in  the  Dance. 
Swimming,  Canoeing  and  Riding  under  expert 
instruction.  Valerie  Deucher,  Director 

Lenox,  Mass.,  Old  Stockbridge  Road 
(Tel.  Lenox  79) 


ANTIQUES  —  SHOW 

TOWN  HALL  .  .  .  LENOX,  MASS. 

July  29th  thru  August  13th 

(Closed  Sundays) 
DAILY  11  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

Management  of 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS  ANTIQUES  INC. 


Eastwer 

Recreation  Hub  of  the  Berkshire;.  Our 
own  riding  trails,  tennis  courts,  outdoor 
shuffleboard,  golf  driving  range  and  bi- 
cycles. Evenings  of  dancing  at  our  TALLY- 
HO  BARN,  movies  on  our  spacious  lawns, 
shows,  and  swimming  in  our  under- 
water-lit  pool.  Excellent  food  . . .  served 
with  distinction  in  our  dining  rooms  ... 
with  delight  at  our  barbecue  pits.  Ameri- 
can Plan.  Moderate  rates.  Write  for  free 
illustrated  booklet.  LENOX,  MASS. 

Recommended  by  Duncan  Hines 

HAWTHORNE     HILL 

Adjacent   to   Tanglewood 

Within  a  five-minute  walk  to  Tanglewood. 
Small    inn    and    annexe    accommodating 
thirty  people.      American  plan  only. 
Lorna  and  Kenneth  Sheldon 
West   Street,   Lenox  Tel.   573 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
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LENOX  NATIONAL  BANK 

General  Banking  Service 

TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
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Luncheon   and   Dinner 

Telephone  Lenox  8131 
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MONTEREY 


SUN-INSIDE 

Prop.  Fred  Lancome 

Monterey,  Rte.  23  Tel.:  Gr.  Barrington  1148M 

FOOD  IN  THE  BEST  FRENCH  TRADITION 

in  a  pleasant  continental  atmosphere 
AFTERNOON  TEA 

PITTSFIELD 

The  Berkshire 
County  Woman's  Exchange 


193  South  Street. 

BOX  LUNCHES 
HOME  COOKED  FOOD 


Pittsfield,  Mass. 

GIFTS 
CHILDREN'S  APPAREL 


fUhe 


INFANTS' 
CHILDREN'S 
LADIES' 
APPAREL 


€H4Uf 

Nationally  Branded  Lines 
235  North  Street,  Pittsfield  —  2-2122 
GIFT    WRAPPING  GRATIS 


Scroll  and  j-^en 

FINE  STATIONERY         GREETING  CARDS 

Gifts    of   Beautiful    Leather 

Handcrafted  in  the  Berkshires 

Fourteen  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Hotel  Sheraton  Building 


TIFFT    BROTHERS 

Members  New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges 

Associate  Members  New  York  Curb 

Complete  Brokerage  and  Give  Up  Services 

100  North  Street 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

Harry  B.  Johnson,  Resident  Manager 


"the  music  centre  of  the  Berkshires" 

SAMMY  VINCENT 

"everything  musical" 

47  North  Street  Pittsfield 

Headquarters  for    RCA     VICTOR  RECORDS 
RADIOS  —  TELEVISION 

healthfully  air-conditioned 


THE  YELLOW  ASTER 

PITTSFIELD-LENOX  ROAD 
PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Luncheon        Cocktail    Lounge  Dinner 

12.00  to  2.00  5.30  to  0.00 

Sundays  12.30  to  3.00    •     5.30  to  8.00 
MRS.  A.  CASSANI.  Owner  and  Manager 

WOOD    BROS. 

Berkshire  County's  Oldest  Music  Store 
421   NORTH  ST.,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS.  Tel.  7478 

TELEVISION  —  Pianos  —  Radios  —  Records  — 
Phonographs  —  Sheet  Music  —  Schirmer  Library 

SHEFFIELD 

SHEFFIELD    INN 

Sheffield,  Massachusetts 

on  Route  No.  7 

Stuart  M.  Beard,  2nd,  Owner  and  Mar. 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 

SOUTH  ASHFIELD 

©til  ©nam  Jarm 

PAINTINGS  &  DRAWINGS 

by  REM  Y 

BRIAR  HILL,  SO.  ASHFIELD,  MASS. 

SOUTH  EGREMONT 

Jug  End  Barn 

SOUTH  EGREMONT,  MASS. 

A    Year   Round   Sports   Hotel 

Transient  Meals  Served 

Buffet  Supper  Sundays  5:15  to  6:30  P.M. 

Recommended  by 

Duncan  Hines  Adventures  in  Good  Eating 

Phone  Great  Barrington  434 

STOCKBRIDGE 

BLUE  BIRD  SPORT  SHOP 

MAIN    STREET    .    .    .STOCKBRIDGE,    MASS. 

Distinctive  Woolen  Sportwear 

WINTER  SHOP 
52  GREEN  STREET,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

(Opposite    Smith    College    Campus) 


OVlusic  Organizations  oj  today 


CHOOSE    BALDWI 


Baldwin  and  Baldwin- 
Built  Pianos  are  used 
exclusively  by  the 
Berkshire  "Music  Center 


A 


Ltlanta,  Baton  Rouge, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Hartford,  Kansas  City 
Philharmonic,  Oklahoma, 
Shreveport  and  St.  Louis 
Philharmonic  .  .  .  these 
Symphony  Orchestras,  and 

the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  New  Friends  of  Music,  Pittsburgh  Civic 
Light  Opera,  Ravinia  Festival,  Salt  Lake  Philharmonic  Choir — 
as  well  as  many  others — prefer  the  Baldwin. 

Let  this  distinguished  recognition  be  your  guide  in  selecting 
a  piano  for  your  own  use. 
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STEINWAY 


To  teach  your  child  to  look  at  life  through 
music  is  to  make  her  world  all  the  richer.  But  let 
Steinway  be  her  mentor. 

The  golden  rewards  of  owning  a  Steinway  far 
exceed  any  price  placed  upon  it.  Young  fingers 
learn  quicker  from  the  incredible  sensitivity  of  its 
Accelerated  Action.  A  keener  sense  of  tone  is 
developed  from  knowing  its  glorious  singing 
voice.  Mastery  comes  easier. 

And  so  enduring  is  the  magnificent  beauty  of 
the  Steinway,  so  perfect  its  craftsmanship  that 
it  will  serve  for  many  years.  A  Steinway  costs 
more  initially,  but  in  terms  of  its  true  value  and 
abiding  advantages  it  is  the  most  economical  of 
all  pianos! 


THE  STEINWAY  is  used  exclusively  by  Brailowsky,  Casadesus,  Hess, 
Horowitz,  Jonas,  Kapell,  Kreisler,  Lehmann,  Ncvaes,  Ormandy 
Rubenstein,  Serkin,  Templeton,  Toscanini,  and  virtually  every  other 
famous  artist.  Illustrated  is  the  beautiful  Hepplewhite.  Now  you  may 
purchase  a  Steinway  at  terms  to  suit  your  individual  convenience! 


In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
new   Steinways   are   sold   only   by 

M-Stoinort&Sons 


miUffHrH     Jerome   F.   Murphy,   President 


162  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 

Branches  in  Worcester,  Springfield,  Wellesley  Hills 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

^Berkshire  Festival,  Season  1950 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

Concerts  of  the  Music  of  Bach  and  Mozart  by  Members  of  the  Orchestra 


Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,  I95O,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra^  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President  Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President  Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  Theodore  B.  Ferris  N.  Penrose  Hallowell    M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe      Lewis  Perry 

John  Nicholas  Brown    Alvan  T.  Fuller  Francis  W.  Hatch  Charles  D.  Jackson  Edward  A.  Taft 

Raymond  S.  Wilkins  Oliver  Wolcott 


Alan  J.  Blau 
Henry  W.  Dwight 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 

George  W.  Edman  Lawrence  K.  Miller  James  T.  Owens 

F.  Anthony  Hanlon        George  E.  Mole  Lester  Roberts 


Whitney  S.  Stoddard 
Robert  K.  Wheeler 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 


Symfe&omcuta 


The  fifteen  Festival  concerts  are  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  performances  given  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  the  course  of  the  six  weeks'  season.  Al- 
most daily,  concerts  are  listed  by  one  of  the  five 
departments  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
which  include  two  complete  symphony  orchestras, 
conductor  pupils,  a  chorus,  the  Opera  Depart- 
ment, composer  students  whose  music  is  per- 
formed, and  various  chamber  groups.  In  addition 
to  these  performances  there  will  be  a  series  of  five 
Bach  programs  presented  by  the  Elizabeth  Sprague 
Coolidge  Foundation  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  by  Mrs.  Coolidge  personally,  a  Bach  cycle  of 
three  organ  recitals  by  E.  Power  Biggs,  and  a  re- 
cital by  the  Ricci  Trio.  A  printed  calendar  of  all 
performances  may  be  obtained  by  request  at  the 
Friends'  Office  near  the  Main  Gate. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  the  only  full- 
sized  school  maintained  by  a  large  orchestra  on  its 
own  precincts.  It  was  founded  by  this  Orchestra 
in  1940  in  fulfillment  of  the  plan  of  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  who  is  its  Director.  The  distinguished 
faculty  includes  the  principals  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  finest  talents  among  the 
younger  musicians  of  today,  drawn  from  our  con- 
servatories and  from  other  parts  of  the  world, 
comprise  the  400  members  of  the  student  body. 
These  young  artists  are  ready  to  make  music  for 
the  pleasure  of  all  who  will  endorse  their  efforts  by 
joining  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
A  voluntary  contribution  constitutes  enrollment 
in  this  Society.  All  Friends  are  invited  to  the 
School  performances,  subject  only  to  limitations 
of  space  in  the  three  auditoriums  of  Tanglewood. 


The  paintings  on  view  in  the  reception  room 
adjoining  the  Main  Gate  have  been  kindly  loaned 
by  the  Berkshire  Museum  in  Pittsfield,  where  also 
an  exhibition  of  pictures,  music  and  autographs 
in  connection  with  the  Festival  programs  will  be 
shown  through  the  Festival  period.  The  Berk- 
shire Museum  Theatre  will  present  weekly  motion 
pictures  of  exceptional  quality,  both  American 
and  foreign.  The  Summer  Art  School  invites  the 
enrollment  of  amateurs  by  day,  week,  month  or 
season.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  here, 
as  in  its  own  city,  welcomes  a  friendly  association 
of  the  arts. 


The  summer  session  of  the  school  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  will  hold  classes  at 
Wheatleigh,  the  new  dormitory  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center. 


The  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  final  three  weeks  of 
the  Festival  will  be  open  to  the  public  at  a  nominal 
charge,  the  receipts  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  musicians. 


Tanglewood  on  Parade  is  listed  this  year  for 
Friday,  August  11.  The  many  events  will  begin 
in  the  late  afternoon  and  continue  into  the  evening, 
culminating  in  a  special  program  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Various  activities  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  will  also  be  on  view.  The 
full  program  will  be  announced  shortly. 


Visit  The 
TANGLEWOOD    MUSIC   STORE 

(near  the  main  gate) 


TANGLEWOOD 
Souvenir  Pictorial  Book 

50?f 

Recordings  and  miniature  scores,  including 
works  given  at  the  Festival  concerts,  musical 
books,  postcards,  films,  etc. 


FIRST     PROGRAM 

Saturday  Evening,  July  8,  at  8: 1 5 


JBach 


Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  i,  in  F  Major 
Allegro  —  Adagio  —  Allegro  —  Minuet  —  Polacca 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3,  in  G  Major  for  String  Orchestra 
Allegro  moderato  —  Sinfonia  (from  "Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden")  —  Allegro 

Suite  No.  4  in  D  Major 

Overture  —  Bourrees  I  and  II  —  Minuets  I  and  II  —  Adagio  —  Rejouissance 

INTERMISSION 

Cantata  No.  83,  Erfreute  Zeit  im  neuen  Bunde 

Solo  (Alto)  —  Recitative  (Bass)  —  Aria  (Tenor)  —  Recitative  (Alto)  —  Chorale 
(Contralto:  Eunice  Alberts;  Tenor:  David  Lloyd;  Bass:  James  Pease) 

Festival  Chorus 

Piano  Concerto  No.  8,  in  A  Minor,  with  Flute  and  Violin 

Allegro  —  Adagio,  ma  non  tanto,  e  dolce  —  Alia  breve 

(Piano:  Lukas  Foss;  Flute:  Georges  Laurent;  Violin:  Richard  Burgin) 


SECOND     PROGRAM 

Sunday  Afternoon:  July  g,  at  J:00 


#ach 


Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2,  in  F  Major,  for  Violin,  Flute,  Oboe  and  Trumpet 

Allegro  mcderato  —  Andante  —  Allegro 

(Violin:  Richard  Burgin;  Flute:  Georges  Laurent;  Oboe:  John  Holmes;  Trumpet:  Roger  Voisin) 

Suite  No.  3,  in  D  Major,  for  Orchestra 

Overture  —  Air  —  Gavottes  I  and  II  —  Bounce  —  Gigue 


intermission 


Suite  No.  3,  in  C  Major,  for  Cello  unaccompanied 

Prelude  —  Allemande  —  Courante  —  Sarabande  —  Bourrees  I  and  II  —  Gigue 

Gregor  Piatigorsky 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5,  in  D  Major,  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Flute 

Allegro  —  Adagio  affettuoso  —  Allegro 

(Piano:  Lukas  Foss;  Violin:  Richard  Burgin;  Flute:  Georges  Laurent) 
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TUNE  IN  SUNDAYS! 

U.S.  STEEL 
HOUR 


The  NBC 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

These  world-famed  conductors: 


REINER 

WALLENSTEIN 

ORMANDY 

KATIMS 

FIEDLER 

MONTEUX 

LEINSDORF 

PELLETIER 

ROMBERG 

GOLSCHMANN 

KUBELIK 


Fritz 

Alfred 

Eugene 

Milton 

Arthur 

Pierre 

Erich 

Wilfred 

Sigmund 

Vladimir 

Rajael 

Harold    LEVEY 


.  .  .  and  distinguished  soloists 
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^Program  DVotes 


BY     DR.     HUGO     L  E  I  C  H  T  E  N  T  R  I  T  T 


FIRST     PROGRAM 

JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH 

March  21,  1685 -July  28,  1750 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.   1 

The  six  so-called  Brandenburg  Concertos  repre- 
sent Bach's  version  of  the  concerto  grosso  idea,  an 
Italian  achievement  of  the  early  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. Corelli,  Handel,  and  Vivaldi  are  generally 
considered  the  chief  masters  of  the  concerto  grosso, 
a  composition  in  concerto  form  for  a  rather  large 
orchestra,  a  "tutti,"  to  which  is  opposed  a  little 
group  of  solo  instruments,  the  ' 'concertino."  The 
dialogue  of  the  "tutti"  and  the  "concertino"  is  the 
constructive  idea  of  the  concerto  grosso.  Bach  in  his 
Brandenburg  concertos  has  varied  this  traditional 
formal  idea  with  an  inventiveness,  a  masterly  art  far 
ahead  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporary  competi- 
tors. The  six  Brandenburg  Concertos,  while  main- 
taining the  dialogue  feature  in  every  case,  are  yet 
totally  different  from  each  other,  displaying  a  sov- 
ereign formal  mastery  beyond  comparison.  They  got 
their  name  from  the  fact  that  Bach  had  written  them 
for  a  prince  of  Brandenburg,  a  great  lover  and  con- 
noisseur of  music.  Bach's  dedication  to  the  prince 
is  dated  1721.  The  Brandenburg  Concertos  thus 
represent  the  culmination  of  the  master's  production 
in  his  middle  period. 

This  Concerto  in  F  major  is  written  for  string 
orchestra,  three  oboes,  bassoon,  two  horns,  and  cem- 
balo. The  first  movement  treats  the  problem  of 
concertizing  in  the  vivid  alternation  of  various  in- 
strumental groups,  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by 
a  forceful  tutti.  The  thematic  material  is  presented 
in   the  first  section,  comprising  thirteen  measures. 

THE     BERKSHIRE     MUSEUM 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

C*xkibition5 

July:  - —  Paintings  by  Robert  T.  Francis 

August: — Sculpture  by  Daniel  Chester  French 

Festival  Season  —  Memorabilia  in  connection  with 

the  Festival  programs 

Summer  Art  School 
Berkshire  Museum  Theatre 

Open  Weekdays  10-5  —  Sundays  2-5 
Closed  Mondays 


WimMmmraim^mjm 


For  your  repeated  enjoyment— 
For  your  uninterrupted  listening  pleasure 


J.  S.  BACH 

Brandenburg  Concert!: 

Six  Brandenburg  Concern:  Fritz  Reiner,  conduct- 
ing. Soloists  and  Chamber  Group.  On  three  LP 
records — available  as  a  set  or  individually. 

M  L  4281  -M  L  4282-M  L  4283 

Sonatas  for  Harpsichord  and  Violin: 

Volume  I :  Sonata  No.  I  in  B  Minor;  Sonata  No.  2 
in  A  Major.  Volume  II :  Sonata  No.  3  in  E  Major; 
Sonata  No.  4  in  C  Minor.  Volume  111:  Sonata 
No.  5  in  F  Minor;  Sonata  No.  6  in  G  Major. 
Ralph  Kirkpatrick,  Harpsichord;  Alexander 
Schneider,  Violin.  On  three  LP  Records — available 
asaset  or  individually.  ML2I09-ML2I I0-ML2I 1 1 

A  Bach  Recital: 

Prelude  in  G  Major;  Sinfonia  to  Cantata  No.  106; 
Erbarm'  Dich  Mein,  O  Herre  Gott;  Sinfonia  to 
Cantata  No.  156;  All  Glory  Be  To  God  on  High 
(With  Mendelssohn:  Sonata  No.  6  in  D  Minor, 
Op.  65)  E.  Power  Biggs,  Organ.  ML  2076 

Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor 

For  Piano  and  Orchestra.  Eugene  Istomin,  Piano, 
with  Busch  Chamber  Players,  Adolf  Busch,  Con- 
ductor. Sonata  No.  3  in  C  Major  For  Violin 
Unaccompanied.  Adolf  Busch,  Violin.  ML  4309 


dLUMi 


W.  A.  MOZART 

Concerto  No.  2 1  in  C  Major 

For  Piano  and  Orchestra  (K.  467)  Robert  Casa- 
desus.  Piano,  with  Charles  Munch  conducting  the 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York. 
ML  2067 

Symphony  No.  35  in  D  Major 

(K.  385)  ("Haffner")  Fritz  Reiner  conducting  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra  (With  Bach: 
Suite  No.  2  in  B  Minor  for  Flute  and  Strings. 
Sebastian  Caratelli,  Flute)  ML  4156 

Concerto  in  E-Flat  Major 

For  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra  (K.  365)  Vronsky 
and  Babin,  Duo-pianists,  with  Dimitri  Mitro- 
poulos  conducting  the  Robin  Hood  Dell  Orches- 
tra of  Philadelphia. Concerto  No.  7  in  F  Major  For 
Three  Pianos  (K.  242)  Lhevinne,  Vronsky,  Babin, 
Pianos,  with  The  Little  Orchestra  Society,  Thomas 
K.  Scherman,  Conductor.  ML  4098 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C  Major 

(K.  55 1)  ("Jupiter")  Bruno  Walter  conducting  the 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York. 
M  L  4035 


1 A  (Lg)  RE- 


33^3  ©—one  speed  is  all  you  need  •  First,  finest,  foremost  in  recorded  music 
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The 

^Berkshire 

Hills 

vJffer  many  cultural  attractions 
to  make  your  visit  a  pleasant  one 
during  the  Summer  months. 

You  will  find  our  region  equally 
attractive  in  the  Fall  when  the 
autumn  foliage  is  at  its  best.  Nature 
completes  an  incomparable  trans- 
formation. Many  of  our  inns  and 
hotels  offer  substantial  reductions 
in  rates. 

And  for  year-round  good  living,  a 
place  to  live,  work  or  play,  hundreds 
of  good  people  who  were  formerly 
seasonal  visitors  have  chosen 

THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

May  we  assist  you  in  providing 
further  details,  our  list  of  real 
estate  agents,  hotels,  guest  houses, 
and  inns?  Write: 


THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 

COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


This  exposition  is  followed  by  the  concertizing  de- 
velopment in  a  number  of  tonalities,  finally  return- 
ing to  the  principal  key  of  F  major,  after  which 
the  first  two  sections  are  repeated.  This  reprise, 
however,  inverts  the  usual  order,  so  that  the  first 
section  corresponds  to  the  last,  the  second  section 
to  the  one  before  the  last,  an  arrangement  some- 
times found  in  Bach's  music,  but  hardly  ever  in 
modern  music.  The  following  diagram  shows  the 
correspondence  of  the  various  sections : 

A  B  C  D  E  B  A 

The  second  movement,  Adagio,  is  an  admirable 
fantasy  on  a  theme  of  four  measures,  passing  over 
from  the  solo  oboe  to  the  violin,  the  basses,  again 
to  the  oboe  and  violin  in  close  embrace,  in  canonic 
imitation,  and  so  on,  through  a  number  of  different 
keys.  In  the  strange  Coda,  the  theme  is  broken  up 
into  a  chain  of  sighs,  reminding  one  of  Beethoven's 
Coriolan  Overture  and  the  funeral  march  of  the 
Eroica  Symphony,  where  the  same  device  of  vanish- 
ing melody  is  used. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro,  corresponds  in  its 
form  to  the  first  movement,  with  the  two  first  sec- 
tions repeated  at  the  close,  in  the  same  inverted  order. 
By  constant  interchange  of  forte  and  piano  and  by 
insertion  of  a  brief  Adagio  in  the  middle  of  the  Al- 
legro, the  concertizing  dialogue  of  the  various  groups- 
gains  distinctness.  The  appended  Menuet  and  Po- 
lacca  are  additions  ad  libitum,  and  are  not  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  the  concerto  grosso  form. 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3 

In  G  Major  for  String  Orchestra 

Bach's  Third  Brandenburg  Concerto  is  written 
for  three  groups  concertizing  with  each  other,  three 
violins,  three  violas,  three  violoncellos  and  thorough- 
bass. Its  first  movement  grows  out  of  its  principal 
motive,  heard  at  the  start.  In  their  dialogue  these 
three  groups  with  the  bass  are  in  many  places  elabo- 
rated in  ten  distinct  parts,  reduced  to  four  parts  in 
the  tutti  episodes.  The  contrast  of  the  massive  tutti 
to  the  fine  polyphonic  texture  in  the  solo  sections  is 
very  effective.  There  is  no  adagio ;  its  place  is  taken 
by  a  few  chords.  For  this  performance,  however,  an 
adagio  has  been  borrowed  from  the  serious,  impres- 
sive orchestral  introduction  of  the  cantata  "Christ 
lag  in  Todesbanden."  A  vivid  dance-like  piece  in 
song  form,  similar  to  a  Gigue,  acts  as  finale. 

Suite  (Overture)  in  D  Major,  No.  4 

Bach's  Fourth  Suite  has  been  one  of  the  master's 
best  liked  orchestral  works,  ever  since,  about  100 
years  ago,  Mendelssohn  brought  it  out  at  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus  concerts  with  a  revision  of  the  high 
trumpet  parts,  extremely  troublesome  to  the  trumpet 
players  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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The  suite  adheres  to  the  chain  of  dance  pieces  with 
which  pianists  have  become  familiar  in  the  so-called 
French  and  English  Suites  of  Bach,  those  of  Handel, 
Couperin  and  Rameau.  Bach  starts  here  with  a 
grave  and  pompous  overture  in  French  style;  it  is 
followed  by  a  melodious  air,  the  slow  movement  of 
the  work,  two  sprightly  Gavottes,  a  quaint  Bourree 
and  a  spirited,  elegant  Gigue,  worked  out  with 
Bach's  characteristic  contrapuntal  virtuosity. 

Cantata  No.  83,  "Erfreute  Zeit 
in  neuen  bunde" 

This  Cantata,  for  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  of 
the  Virgin,  is  written  for  Alto,  Tenor  and  Bass,  with 
final  Chorale.  There  is  a  violin  solo  part,  promi- 
nently developed. 

Aria: 

Erfreute  Zeit  in  neuen  Bunde 

Da  unser  Glaube  Jesum  halt 

Wie  freudig  wird  zu  letzten  Stunde 

Die  Ruhe  statt,  das  Grab  bestellt ! 


Intonazione  (Nunc  dimittis)  e  Recitativo  : 

Heir,    nun    lassest    du    deinen    Diener    in    Frieden 

fahren,  wie  du  gesage  hast. 

Recitativo : 

Was  uns  als  Menschen  schrecklich  scheint  ist  uns  ein 
Eingang  zu  dem  Leben  —  Es  ist  der  Tod  ein  Ende 
dieser  Zeit  und  Noth,  ein  Pfand,  das  uns  der  Herr 
gegeben  zum  Zeichen,  dass  er's  herzlich  meint,  und 
uns  will  nach  vollbrachtem  Ringen  zum  Frieden 
bringen.  Und  weil  der  Heiland  nun  der  Augen 
Trost,  der  Herzen  Labsal  ist,  was  Wunder  dass  ein 
Herz  der  Todes  furcht  vergisst !  Es  kann  erf  reut  den 
Ausspruch  thun :  Denn  meine  Augen  haben  deinen 
Heiland  gesehen,  welchen  der  bereitet  hast  vor  alien 
Volkern. 

Aria: 

Eile,   Herz,  voll  Freudigkeit  vor  den  Gnadenstuhl 

zu  treten 

Du  sollst  deinen  Trost  empfangen 

Und  Barmherzigkeit  erlangen, 

Ja,  bei  Kummervoller  Zeit,  stark  am  Geiste, 

Kraftig  beten. 
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In  our  more  than 
thirty  years' 


experience 


for   you 
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»  we  have  ne^er  seen  a 
2  record-changer 

It  turns  the   record   over 


«< 


<< 


to  equal 

•  THE 
REVOLUTIONARY 

NEW 
LINCOLN" 

AUTOMATIC 

TURNOVER" 


RECORD-CHANGER 

for  all  records  33  1/3-78-45  r.  p.  m. 

•  Automatically  plays  20  standard  or  22  Long-Playing  records  — 
ONE  SIDE  or  BOTH  SIDES,  in  PROPER  SEQUENCE. 

•  Intermixes  7",  10"  and   12"   Records  of  same  speed. 
Plays  through  your  present  Radio,  Phonograph  or  Television. 


EXCLUSIVELY  AT 


L 


• 
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450    MADISON   AVENUE   •  795    MADISON   AVENUE 

NEW  YORK    22.    N.  Y. 

228   EAST  POST  ROAD   •  WHITE   PLAINS 


COME  IN  and 
ask  for  a  dem- 
onstration of 
thisremarkable 
record-changer, 
or  write  for 
brochure. 
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STOCKBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

William  Miles,  Director 

* 

Week  of  July  17th 
"HARVEY" 

By  Mary  Chase 


Week  of  July  24th 
"BOTH  YOUR  HOUSES" 

By  Maxwell  Anderson 

• 

Week  of  July  31st 

LEO  G.  CARROLL  in 
"Once  an  Actor" 

a  new  play  by  Rosemary  Casey 

• 

Week  of  August  yth 

SYLVIA  SIDNEY  in 

"Goodbye,  My  Fancy" 

By  Fay  Kan  in 

• 

Week  of  August  14th 
"GAY  DIVORCE" 

Book  by  Dwight  Taylor 

Music  by  Cole  Porter  with 

Jack  Whiting    Carol  Stone    Lenore  Lonergan 

* 

Season  continues  through   September  9th 

Nightly   (except  Sunday)    at  8:45 

$2.94,  $1.80,  tax  -inc. 


X 


Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2:30 
$1.80,  $1.20,  tax  inc. 


Two  Special  Matinees/ 

Thursday,  August  3  —  Friday,  August  4 

All   Seats  $2.40 

CORNELIA  OTIS  SKINNER  in 

a  program  of  her  famous  sketches 


Recitativo : 

Ja,  merkt  dein  Glaube  noch  viel  Finsterniss,  dem 
Heiland  kann  der  Zweifel  Schatten  trennen,  ja, 
wenn  des  Grabes  Nacht  die  letzte  Stunde  schrecldich 
macht,  so  weist  du  doch  gewiss  sein  helles  Licht  im 
Tode  selbst  erkennen. 

Chorale: 

Er  ist  das  Heil  und  selig  Licht 

Fur  die  Heiden 

Zu  erleuchten  die  dich  kennen  nicht 

Und  zu  weiden 

Er  ist  dein's  Volks  Israel  der  Preis 

Ehr',  Freud'  und  Wonne 

Aria  (alto): 

A  joyous  gift  God's  promise  holdeth : 

By  faith  Lord  Jesus  we  possess ! 

So,  gladsome  death's  last  summons  soundeth, 

Proclaiming  rest  our  soul  to  bless. 

Intonation  and  Recitative  (Bass) : 

Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  Servant  depart  in  peace, 

according  to  Thy  word.* 

What  doth  to  others  dreadful  seem,  to  us  will  usher 
life  immortal.  Death  is  the  close  of  earth's  vain 
things  and  aching  woes,  a  pledge,  to  heaven's  joys  the 
portal,  of  Jesu's  love  the  patent  sign  that  after  this 
life's  toil  is  over  we'll  rest  discover. 

So,  since  our  Saviour  there  will  be  our  joy  and  every 
soul  delight,  no  wonder  thought  of  death  our  faint- 
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Visit  the 

OLD  STAGE  GRILL 

for 
LUNCHEON  or  DINNER 

and  enjoy  cocktails  in  the  Garden 

and  Cocktail  Lounge  of  the 

Curtis  Hotel  in  Lenox 


I  ANTIDUES    SHOW  * 

§         TOWN  HALL      •      LENOX,  MASS. 
{[        July  28th  thru  August  12th 

(Closed  Sundays) 
DAILY  From   11   A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

Management  of 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS  ANTIQUES  INC. 
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ing  spirit  cheers,  and  we  with  joy  this  chant  indite: 
Mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation  descend  upon  us, 
which  Thou  hast  prepared  before  all  people. 

Aria  (Tenor): 

Haste  thee,  soul,  right  joyfully 

At  God's  throne  of  grace  to  bend  thee! 

Comfort  rare  He  sure  will  give  thee, 

Mercy  will  He  show  in  plenty. 

So,  if  troubles  thee  annoy, 

Comfort  find  in  prayer  to  stay  thee ! 

Recitative  (Alto): 

Yea,  should  thy  faith  grow  faint  and  lustreless,  the 
Saviour  can  dispel  the  clouds  of  doubting.  So,  when 
the  pangs  of  death  shall  torture  life's  last  halting 
breath,  thou  then  may'st  confident,  God's  light  in 
death's  grim  countenance  see  shining. 

Chorale: 

He  to  the  heathen  hath  brought  light 

Out  of  darkness. 

He  leadeth  them  to  walk  aright 

Into  gladness. 

He's  of  his  own  Israel 

Their  joy,  their  praise,  their  glory. 

( Translation  by  Charles  Sanford  Terry) 

(J.  N.  B.) 

#The  "Nunc  dimittis"  (St.  Luke  11,  29)  is  the  Collect  Verse  for 
this  Festival. 

OMAR    KHAYYAMS 

(ancient  spelling  pronounced  comes) 
To  TANGLEWOOD 

And  when  like  her,  0  Saki,  you  shall  pass 

Among  the  guests,  star-scattered  on  the  grass 

And  in  your  joyous  errand  reach  .  .  .  your  seat 

in  the  shed  without  tripping  over  one  of  the  prostrate  forms,  you  will  be 

thankful  if  you  are  staying  at  the  old  1760  Colonial 

NEW  BOSTON  IIVN 

Home  of  the  New  Boston  Music  Festival 
Concerts,  Sunday  afternoons  Aug.  20,  27,  Sept.  3  at  4:30  p.m. 

New  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  2284J2 
At  junction  of  Routes  8  and  57.     25  miles  from  Tanglewood 
RUSSELL  and  ROSAMOND  CHAPIN,  Props. 
Best  Food  West  of  Cherbourg  —  Best    Dinosaur  Cocktail  since  The 
Paleolithic  Age  —  Grouse  Highballs  for  Nerves  Frazzled  by  Traffic 
Jams  —  Saddle  Horses  Every  Morning,  Noon   and  Night  —  Square 
Dancing  Every  Saturday  Night. 
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SAVINGS  ON 
0  ALL  L.P.  (33  1/3)  RECORDS 

Music  of  all  types 

Records  of  all  manufacturers 

Speedy  Service 

Mail  orders  our  specialty 

Similar  savings  on  all  books 

(except  textbooks) 

All  merchandise  guaranteed  new 

Free  catalogues  upon  request 

TAYLOR'S  BOOK  AND  RECORD  CLUB 
801  West  End  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  25,  N.  Y. 


oUi&linaui&hed    Works 
from  the  Carl  Fischer  Rental  Library 

WILLIAM  BERGSM A  —  First  Symphony. 

NORMAN  DELLO  JOIO  —  Variations,  Chaconne,  and  Finale. 

HFor  Orchestra.   Study  Score  published  $2.50. 

LUKAS  FOSS  —  The  Song  of  Songs. 

For  Voice  and  Orchestra.    Vocal  Score  published  $2.00. 
The  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County. 
Comic  Opera  in  One  Act. 

HOWARD  HANSON  —  The  Cherubic  Hymn. 

For  Chorus  and  Orchestra.   Vocal  Score  published  0.75. 

ROY  HARRIS  —  Kentucky  Spring. 
For  Orchestra. 

PETER  MENNIN  —  The  Cycle. 

For  Chorus  and  Orchestra.   Vocal  Score  published  $2.00. 

DOUGLAS  MOORE  —  Down  East  Suite. 

For  Orchestra.   Violin  and  Piano  Score  $1.50. 

Write  for  our  new  Rental  Library  Catalog. 

Carl  Fischer 

INC. 
62  COOPER  SQUARE 
BOSTON     CHICAGO     NEW  YORK     DALLAS     LOS  ANGELES 


The  World's  Finest 

3  Speed  Record  Changer 


Plays  all  records 


GARRARD 


Triumph 


fully  automatic  — 
with  automatic  stop ! 

•  PRICED   LOWER  THAN   ANY    PREVIOUS   GARRARD 

•  INEXPENSIVELY  INSTALLED  IN  YOUR  PRESENT  SET 

At  Your  Dealer  Or  Write  To 
GARRARD  SALES  CORP.  164  DUANE  ST.  N.  Y.  18 
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Concerto  No.  8,  for  Piano,  Flute  and 
Violin  in  A  Minor 

Bach  has  treated  the  forms  of  the  concerto  with 
special  attention.  In  the  long  series  of  his  concertos 
for  various  instruments,  or  combination  of  instru- 
ments, the  No.  8  is  of  special  interest,  through  its 
stylistic  properties  as  well  as  through  its  musical 
contents.  Its  structure  is  much  less  polyphonic  than 
the  Brandenburg  Concertos.  In  the  extended  first 
movement  the  piano  is  treated  as  a  solo  instrument, 
the  violin  and  flute  as  concertizing  parts  of  secondary 

iiiiiimmiiiHifin iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiitMiiimtiiti 

THE  HOME  of  FINE  WOOLENS 


Ljunhee  cd-t 


oomd 


Material  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family  in  a 
wide  variety  of  colors  and  patterns  ...  Be  sure 
to  visit  our  Factory  Salesroom  during  your  stay 
in  the  Berkshires. 


MAIN  STREET 

Opposite  Post  Office 
On  Routes  8  and  9 


DALTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Hours  9  to  5  Daily 
9  to  1  on  Saturday 


Minimum  MHLiiniM  linn  hi  n  ;nu;i i iiii<i<i'iimiuiiimiiiiiiiiiniiiiMiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiuilliliiiiitiliiiniiii'i< II  Minimum 


importance,  and  the  string  orchestra  as  mere  accom- 
paniment, partaking  of  the  basso  continuo  duties. 
A  glance  at  the  score  shows  that  the  piano  has  hardly 
any  pause  at  all.  Its  constantly  audible  and  rapid 
sixteenth  triplets  give  it  an  agitated,  in  places  pas- 
sionate, character.  A  real  second  theme  is  hardly 
heard  at  all.  Yet  this  moto  perpetuo  character  of 
the  piano  part  is  of  high  interest  through  the  ingen- 
ious treatment  of  its  scanty  thematic  material,  its 
brilliant  effect,  its  powerful  impetus. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio,  ma  non  tanto  e 
dolce,  is  a  beautiful  lyric  piece  for  the  three  solo 
instruments  without  the  string  orchestra.  After  the 
restless  and  grating  first  movement,  the  calm  and 
charming  adagio  is  indeed  welcome  to  the  listener. 
Here  true  terzetto  style  prevails  in  the  intimate  con- 
nection of  the  three  solo  instruments.  The  piece  is 
a  transcription  of  Bach's  third  trio  sonata  in  D 
minor  for  the  organ.  Its  combination  of  polyphonic 
writing  and  homophonic  accompaniment  is  one  of 
many  particularly  interesting  features.  Another  one 
is  the  broad  melodic  treatment,  with  the  almost 
total  absence  of  pauses.    Here  also  the  piano  part  is 
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BUDAPEST 


STRING    QUARTET 

Series  No.  1:  JAN  3-10-17-24-31   (1951) 
No.  2:  APR.  2-9-16-23-30   (1951) 

•  ASSISTING  ARTISTS  • 

JAMES  CHAMBERS  -  LOUIS   GRAELER  -  1!EN  AR   HEIFETZ  -  MAX 

HOLLAENDER  -  MILTON     KATIMS  •  MITCHELL     \I  I  LLER 

NADIA  REISENBERC,  -  PHIL   SKLAR 

Mozart    •    Schubert    •    Brahms    •    Beethoven   •    Haydn 

Mendelssohn   •   Dvorak   •   Dittersdorf   •   Purcell 

•   Prokofieff   •   Schoenberg   • 

SUBSCRIPTION  TO  EACH  SERIES  —  $10.00  INCL.  TAX 


BEETHOVEN 

SERIES 

All  the  Quartets  and  Grand  Fugue 

e 

PAGANINI  STRING  QUARTET 

FEB.  14-21  and  28  (1951) 

• 

LOWENGUTH  STRING  QUARTET 

APR.   11  -  18  and  25  (1951) 


SUBSCRIPTION  $7.20  Incl.  Tax 
Write  for  complete  Concert  Bulletin 


MAIL  ORDERS 
ACCEPTED 


MAKE  CHECKS 
PAYABLE  TO 


YM&YWHA 


LEXINGTON  AVE.  at 
92nd  ST.  N.Y.  28, 


AT  WATER  9 
9456 


If  Tou  Are  Enjoying 

Tanglewood  and  Berkshire   County 

in  JULY  and  AUGUST 

Why  not  return  for  a  Fall  or  Winter  vacation  ? 

THE    HOUSATONIC    NATIONAL    BANK 

Doing  business  in  STOCKBRIDGE  since  1825  .  .  .  will  welcome  any  inquiry  fro/n  you 
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the  main  carrier  of  the  admirable  melodic  expansion. 
A  celebrated  older  praeludium  and  fugue  for 
piano  in  A  minor  has  been  transcribed  by  Bach  for 
this  concerto  for  three  instruments,  the  prelude  for 
the  first  movement,  the  fugue  for  the  third  move- 
ment, as  a  finale,  and  to  make  the  transcription  idea 
complete,  the  just-mentioned  slow  movement  also 
stems  from  a  former  organ  piece.  What  immense 
skill  of  writing  has  been  displayed  by  Bach  can  be 
properly  appreciated  only  by  a  detailed  comparison 
of  the  slow  movement  with  the  later  transcription. 
Also  the  fugue  is  filled  with  rapid  and  sparkling, 
showy  themes,  imposing  on  the  players  a  high  degree 
of  virtuosity.  The  brilliant  piece  culminates  in  a 
fine  cadenza  for  the  piano,  leading  to  the  stately, 
clear  introduction  of  the  fugue. 


^Janatewood.     VViudic    S^lore 

Located  to  the  right  of  the 
MAIN  GATE 
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NEW  ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


Faculty  of  the  Conservatory  includes 
many  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

FALL  TERM  BEGINS  SEPT.  18 


HARRISON  KELLER,  Director 


tor  full  information  write  the  Dean 
290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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AEOLIAN-SKINNER    ORGAN    COMPANY,    INC. 

Organ  ^Architects  and  Guilders 


CHURCHES 


AUDITORIUMS 


UNIVERSITIES 


17  WEST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
FACTORY  .  .  .   Boston  25,  Massachusetts 
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A    short    and    beautiful    drive 
to  the  top  of  the  Berkshires. 

Lobster  —  Steak 

Native   Brook    Trout 

Cocktails 


Recommended  by  Gourmet  and  Duncan  Hines 

The  first  of  12  Treadway  Inns  located  in     , 
New  England  and  New  York  State. 
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Fine  Food  and  Grog 

Open^Daily  —  Route  44 
CANAAN  —  CONNECTICUT 

• 

Visit  our 

YEARS  AGO  COUNTRY  STORE 

Gourmet's  Parrdise 

Where  Shopping  Can  Be  Fun 

1117  ELGIN  STREET,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 
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^Program  JVotes 


BY     DR.     HUGO     L  E  I  C  H  T  E  N  T  R  I  T  T 
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SECOND     PROGRAM 

JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH 

March  21,  1685 -July  28,  1750 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2 

In  F  Major  for  Trumpet,  Flute,  Oboe,  and  Violin 
with  String  Orchestra 

Bach's  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2  in  F  major 
is  written  for  a  quartet  of  solo  instruments,  trumpet, 
flute,  oboe,  violin  and  string  orchestra.  The  ex- 
tremely high  trumpet  part  has  for  a  long  time  been 
a  problem  for  players  and  conductors,  as  the  modern 
trumpet  has  great  difficulties  in  playing  with  ease 
and  fluency  in  the  highest  register.  Special  Bach 
trumpets  have  been  built  in  recent  times,  and  besides 
the  advanced  technique  of  our  best  players  has  gone 
far  to  surmount  the  obstacle. 

The  first  movement,  in  constant  dialogue  of  soli 
and  tutti,  deals  with  the  principal  theme,  dominating 
the  entire  piece  and  a  number  of  counterthemes,  in 
interesting  and  manifold  oppositions  of  soli  and 
tutti,  through  many  keys. 

The  second  movement,  Andante,  leaves  out  the 
trumpet  and  develops  an  eight-bar  theme  in  trio  style 
for  flute,  oboe  and  violin,  accompanied  by  violon- 
cellos and  cembalo,  in  a  constantly  moving  basso 
continuo.  Delightful  and  unexpected  interlacement 
of  the  melodic  lines  fills  this  original  piece,  in  its 
structure  a  combination  of  aria  and  fugue. 

The  last  movement  is  a  brilliant  and  animated 
fugue  of  the  solo  quartet,  partly  accompanied,  partly 
continued  by  the  string  orchestra. 

Overture  (Suite)  No.  3 
In  D  Major  for  Orchestra 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert 
Schweitzer  has  said  "a  fragrance  of  a  vanished 
world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  preserved  for 
us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo 
period.  Their  charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of 
their  blending  of  strength  and  grace." 

The  "ouverture"  of  the  third  suite,  which  is  its 
main  substance,  consists  of  a  grave,  a  vivace  on  a 
fugued  figure,  and  a  return  of  the  grave  section, 
slightly  shorter  and  differently  treated.  The  air, 
lento  (which  certainly  deserves  its  popularity,  but 
hot  to  the  exclusion  in  lay  experience  of  many 
another  beautiful  air  by  this  composer),  is  scored 


THIRD     PROGRAM 

Saturday  Evening,  July  75,  at  8:15 


#ach 


Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  4,  in  G  Major,  for  Violin  and  Two  Flutes 

Allegro  —  Andante  —  Presto 

{Violin:  Richard  Burgin;  Flutes:  Georges  Laurent  and  George  Madsen) 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  6,  in  B-flat  Major,  for  Strings 

Allegro  —  Adagio  ma  non  tanto  —  Allegro 

intermission 
Hugh  Ross  Conducting: 

Cantata  No.  161,  Komm,  du  susse  Todesstunde  . 

Aria  {Alto)  —  Recitative  {Tenor)  —  Aria  {Tenor)  —  Recitative  {Alto)  —  Chorus  —  Chorale 
{Contralto:  Eunice  Alberts;  Tenor:  David  Lloyd) 

Cantata  No.  80,  Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott 

Chorus  —  Aria  {Soprano  and  Bass)  —  Recitative  {Bass)  —  Aria  {Soprano)  —  Chorale 

{Soprano:  Uta  Graf;  Contralto:  Eunice  Alberts;  Tenor:  David  Lloyd;  Bass:  James  Pease) 

Festival  Chorus 
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FOURTH     PROGRAM 

Sunday  Afternoon,  July  l6,  at  J:00 


JSach 


Suite  No.  i,  in  C  Major 

Grave;  Allegro  —  Courante  —  Gavottes  I  and  II  —  Forlane  —  Passepieds  I  and  II 

Bourrees  I  and  II 


Minuets  I  and  II 


Suite  No.  2,  in  B  Minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

Overture  —  Rondeau  —  Sarabande  —  Bourree  —  Polonaise  —  Double 


Badinerie 


Georges  Laurent 


intermission 


Violin  Concerto  No.  2,  in  E  Major 

Allegro  —  Adagio  —  Allegro 


Ruth  Posselt 


Cantata  No.  12,  "Weinen,  klagen,  sorgen,  zagen" 

Sinfonia  —  Chorus  —  Recitative  and  Aria  {Alto)  —  Aria  {Bass)  —  Aria  {Tenor)  —  Chorale 
{Contralto:  Eunice  Alberts;  Tenor:  David  Lloyd;  Bass:  James  Pease) 

Cantata  No.  50,  "Nun  ist  das  Heil  und  die  Kraft,"  for  Double  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

Festival  Chorus 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


BALDWIN  ORGAN 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


' 
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GREGOR 
PIATIGORSKY 

A  giant  of  a  man— but  in  his  music 
there's  tenderness  as  well  as 
strength.  His  'cello  has  a  friendly 
warmth,  like  the  voice  of  some- 
one we  know  well.  We  listen,  and 
never  tire  of  the  mellow  sound. 

Concerto  for  'Cello  and  Orchestra  in  A 
Minor,  Op.  129 — Schumann.  With  the 
London  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  John  Bar 
birolli,  Conductor.  Album  of  three  records. 

Sonata  for  Piano  and  'Cello  in  E  Minor 

Op.  36 — Brahms.  Artur  Rubinstein,  Pianist 
Album  of  three  records. 


The  world's  greatest  artists  are  on 

Red  Seal  recordings.  Whichever 
type  of  record  you  prefer  (45  rpm, 
Long  (331/3)  Play,  or  78  rpm) 
they  bring  you  music  at  its  finest. 
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*These  selections  also  available  on  45  rpm  records. 


Your  home  can  be  a  meeting  place  of  the 
great  musicians  of  our  time. ..on  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  recordings.  Enjoy  their  company 
often,  for  there's  new  beauty  to  be  found  in 
each  re-hearing  of  their  incomparable  music. 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Even  violinists  can't  properly  describe  the  shim- 
mering wonder  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  famous 
string  section.  The  exquisite  sounds  of  this  orchestra, 
shaped  and  molded  by  Serge  Koussevitzky's  rare 
interpretive  gift,  make  music  often  dreamed  of  but 
seldom  heard! 

f  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1,  in  F —  Bach.  Album  of  three 
records,  also  Long  (33>/3)  Play  records.* 

•  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  6,  in  B-Flat  —  Bach.  Concertino: 
Joseph  de  Pasquale  and  Jean  M.  Cauhape,  Violists.  Album  of 
three  records,  also  Long  (33'/3)  Play  records.* 

i  Brandenburg  Concertos  No.  2,  in  F  and  No.  5  in  D  —  Bach. 
Album  of  four  records. 

Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  3  and  4 — Bach.  Four  records. 

Suite  No.  1,  in  C  and  Suite  No.  4,  in  D  —  Bach.  Five  records.* 

;  Suite  No.  2,  in  B  Minor  and  Suite  No.  3,  in  D — Bach.  Five  records. 

Symphony  No.  33,  in  B-Flat,  K.  319 — Mozart.  Final  side  in 
album:  Overture  to  Idomeneo,  Re  Di  Creta,  K.  366.  Album  of 
three  records.* 


LUBOSHUTZ   AND    NEMENOFF 

Two  musicians  perfectly  matched  in  artistic  percep- 
tion... in  the  astonishing  deftness  of  their  fingers. 
You  feel  this  rapport  at  once  in  the  orchestral  sound 
and  the  thousand  colors  at  their  command. 

Concerto  in  A  Minor  (after  Vivaldi)  —  Bach.  Final  side:  Chorale: 
Nun  Komm',  der  Heiden  Heiland.  Album  of  two  records.* 

Scaramouche  (Suite  for  Two  Pianos,  1937) — Mil  haud.  Single  record.* 
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EASIEST  ROUTES  TO  TANGLEWOOD 

(See  map  on  page  27) 

By  using  the  following  routes  it  is  possible  to  save  as 
much  as  a  half  hour  in  reaching  and  leaving  the  grounds. 

From  Pittsfleld  and  the  North  a  good  route  is  to  leave 
Pittsfield  on  the  Albany  Road  (Route  20  going  west) 
and  down  the  old  Swamp  Koad  past  the  airport  to  the 
Lenox  Road,  turning  left  there  and  approaching  Tangle- 
wood  from  the  West. 

From  Lee  and  points  East:  At  East  Lee,  take  route  102 
to  Stockbridge,  turn  right  on  route  183  at  the  Berkshire 
Garden  Center,  and  approach  Tanglewood  from  the 
South. 

From  Stockbridge,  as  above,  or  via  the  Lake  Road  that 
starts  opposite  the  Red  Lion  Inn  and  goes  up  Prospect 
Hill  past  Heaton  Hall. 

From  Albany  and  the  West:  Leave  route  20  at  Shaker 
Village,  turn  south  on  route  41  to  Richmond.  At  Rich- 
mond, beyond  the  railroad  bridge,  turn  sharp  left  and 
approach  Tanglewood  from  the  West. 


for  strings  only.  The  Gavotte  is  followed  by  a 
second  gavotte,  used  in  trio  fashion  (but  not  more 
lightly  scored  as  was  the  way  with  early  trios),  the 
first  returning  da  capo.  The  Bourree  (allegro)  is 
brief,  the  final  Gigue  more  extended  but  neverthe- 
less a  fleeting  allegro  vivace.     (J.  N.  B.  ) 

Suite  for  Cello  in  C  Major,  No.  3 

Bach's  six  suites  for  cello  solo,  without  accom- 
paniment, are  a  companion  work  to  the  better  known 
set  of  violin  solo  compositions.  They  are  just  as 
bold,  progressive,  masterly  and  new  as  the  violin 
works.  Bach  showed  his  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  cello  by  writing  for  it  in  a  less  polyphonic  style, 
but  rather  in  a  broadly  melodious  manner.  Every 
suite  commences  with  a  long,  beautiful  Prelude,  con- 
sisting of  chords  and  passages  of  an  unsurpassable 
power  and  nobility,  culminating  in  a  grandiose  organ 
point.  Next  follow  the  typical  suite  pieces,  the 
Allemande,  Courante,  Sarabande  and  Gigue.  In 
two  of  the  suites  these  dance  pieces  are  doubled  by 
new  pieces  of  the  same  type. 


GREGOR  PIATIGORSKY  was  born  in  Ekaterinoslav, 
Russia,  in  1903.  As  a  child  he  studied  the  violin  with  his 
father,  but  it  was  the  violoncello  which  he  mastered  and 
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made  his  instrument.  Soon  he  found  his  field  as  a  vir- 
tuoso. He  first  visited  the  United  States  in  1929.  He  has 
played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  many 
occasions.  In  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  Tanglewood  he  leads  the  Chamber  Music  Department. 


Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5 

In  D  Major,  for  Orchestra  with 
Piano,  Violin  and  Flute 

Bach's  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5  is  written 
for  a  trio  of  solo  instruments,  flute,  violin  and  piano 
and  a  string  orchestra.  The  first  movement,  Alle- 
gro, employs  two  different  motives  for  the  tutti  and 
the  soli.  The  concertino  is  treated  with  especial 
preference,  thus  combining  a  piano  concerto  with  a 
concerto  grosso.  A  charming  pianissimo  episode  in 
the  middle  handles  the  dialogue  between  the  two 
groups  with  an  abundance  of  interesting  combina- 
tions. A  brilliant  extended  cadenza  for  the  piano, 
preceding  the  final  tutti,  gives  a  virtuoso  touch  to  the 
piano  part. 

The  second  movement,  Affettuoso,  a  trio  for  the 
solo  instruments  without  the  orchestra,  is  divided 
into  five  stanzas.  Every  stanza  commences  with  a 
closely  interwoven  duet  of  flute  and  violin,  to  which 
after  a  few  measures  the  piano  responds  with  a 
richly  ornamented  aria-like  melody,  letting  the  two 
other  instruments  drop  in  faint  echo  phrases.  Every 
stanza  is  written  in  a  different  key  and  has  its  own 
melody. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro,  commences  with  a 
freely  treated  fugato,  in  which  both  concertino  and 
tutti  participate.  Next  follows  a  more  extended 
middle  section,  with  a  spirited  dialogue  of  the  fugato 
theme  and  a  new  countertheme.  The  piece  is  con- 
cluded with  a  repetition  of  the  first  section. 


(Program  DVotes 


BY     DR.     HUGO     L  E  I  C  H  T  E  N  T  R  I  T  T 


THIRD     PROGRAM 

JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH 
March  21,  1685 -July  28,  1750 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  4 

For  Violin,  Two  Flutes  and  Strings 

The  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  4  is  written  for 
violin,  2  flutes  and  string  orchestra.  The  first  move- 
ment, in  the  manner  of  Handel's  concerti  grossi, 
opposes  to  the  concertino  of  the  three  solo  instru- 
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HEAR  YE!     HEAR  YE! 

All  and  sundry  wayfarers  in 
the  Berkshires  will  be  wel- 
come at  the  Williamsburg 
Blacksmiths  and  Village  Giit 
Store.  Located  on  the  Berk- 
shire Trail,  Route  9,  8  miles 
irom  Northampton  towards 
Pittsheld.  It's  a  beautiful 
New  England  drive  irom 
Tanglewood   to    Williamsburg. 

H  you  cannot  visit  us,  we 
know  you  will  enjoy  reading 
a  20-page  exact  reproduction 
oi  an  Early  American  gem  of 
1793,  containing  quaint  prov- 
erbs, humorous  sayings,  and 
odd  recipes.  This  booklet  has 
been  combined  with  our  new 
catalog  oi  many  gilts  in  cop- 
per, brass,  and  iron  ior  home 
and  garden.  All  for  25^  stamp 
or  coin. 

99  Buttonshop  Road 
Williamsburg/  Mass. 
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'TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE" 


ments  the  string  orchestra,  partly  in  dialogue,  partly 
merely  accompanying.  The  form:  A  B  C  B  A 
resembles  Concerto  No.  1.  The  central  section  C 
is  dominated  by  the  concertino,  in  the  manner  of  a 
Trio.  The  entire  piece  is  evolved  from  one  thematic 
idea. 

The  second  movement,  a  brief  Andante,  is  an 
intermezzo  between  two  extended  outer  pieces, 
rather  an  introduction  to  the  following  fugue.  It  is 
developed  aria-like  from  one  motive,  but  makes  no 
use  of  repetition  of  phrases,  in  spite  of  its  symmet- 
rical structure.  Dialogue  and  echo  effects  are  freely 
used. 

The  third  movement  is  a  widely  extended,  brisk 
fugue.  The  interludes,  mostly  given  to  the  con- 
certino are  of  special  interest.  The  most  striking 
interlude  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  where 
the  first  violin  in  concerto  style  revels  in  virtuoso 
passages  in  free  fantasy.  Below  this  brilliant  cadenza 
the  fugue  theme  sneaks  in  at  first  softly,  then  with- 
draws again,  leaving  the  field  once  more  to  the  solo 
violin,  before  it  finally  asserts  its  rights  more  and 
more  energetically,  winding  up  with  a  forceful  tutti 
treatment  of  the  fugue  theme  in  the  orchestra. 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  6, 
(for  Strings) 

No.  6,  in  B-flat  major,  is  written  for  two  violins, 
two  viole  da  gamba,  violoncello,  and  thoroughbass. 
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The  first  movement  is  filled  in  the  main  with  a 
duet  of  the  two  violas  as  "concertino."  The  other 
instruments  accompany  with  chords  or  converse 
with  each  other  in  dialogue,  with  the  effect  that 
the  original  duet  is  in  places  changed  into  a  ter- 
zetto or  quartet.  The  constructive  idea  is  to  let 
the  tutti  duet  sound  impressively  and  vigorously, 
six  times,  in  changing  keys.  Between  the  various 
entries  of  the  tutti,  polyphonic  intermezzi  are  in- 
serted. The  duet  and  the  intermezzi  each  have 
their  own  theme. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio  ma  non  tanto,  is  a 
clever  variant  of  the  chaconne  idea,  with  ingenious 
leading  of  the  bass.  This  constantly  repeated  bass 
theme  is  not  satisfied  with  a  single  melodic  line, 
the  usual  thematic  material  of  a  chaconne,  but  is 
composed  of  two  melodic  ideas,  A  and  B ;  theme  A 
is  repeated  in  a  new  key,  and  motive  B  completes 
this  thematic  complex,  resulting  in  a  theme  of  4/4/2 
measures.  In  the  first  section  one  hears  a  fugato  of 
the  top  parts,  above  the  double  basso  ostinato  mo- 
tive in  changing  keys.  Next  follows  the  fugato 
theme  in  the  bass,  leading  to  a  strange  coda,  con- 
cluding this  original  piece,  a  fugue  and  chaconne 
fantasy.  The  third  movement,  Allegro,  is  written 
in  12/8  time,  in  the  manner  of  a  gigue,  in  the  ter- 
nary da  capo  form,  A-B-A.  In  all  three  sections, 
tutti  and  solo  episodes  are  made  to  interchange. 
The  constructive  idea  consists  in  an  impressive  re- 
turn to  the  principal  theme  in  four  places  of  the 
extended  piece,  every  time  in  B-flat  major.     These 
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BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL,  1950 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 

Concerts  in  the  Shed 

Thursday  and  Saturday  Evenings  at  8: 15 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  3:00 

SERIES     A 

Thursday  Evening,  July  27 

Beethoven.  .    Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica") 
Sibelius Symphony  No.  2 

Saturday  Evening,  July  29 

Bruckner.  .  . .  Symphony  No.  7 

Debussy Two  Nocturnes 

La  Mer 

Sunday  Afternoon,  July  30 

Conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein 

Shapero Adagietto 

Diamond Timon  of  Athens 

Foss The  Song  of  Songs  —  Ellabelle  Davis 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2 

SERIES     B 
Thursday  Evening,  August  3 

Conducted  by  Victor  de  Sabata 

Brahms "Academic  Festival  Overture" 

Schubert.  .  .  ."Unfinished"  Symphony 
Respighi "Pines  of  Rome" 

Gould "Spirituals,"   for   String  Choir   and 

Orchestra 
Wagner Prelude  and  Love-Death, 

"Tristan  and  Isolde" 

Saturday  Evening,  August  5 

Conducted  by  Victor  de  Sabata 

Bach Sinfonia  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio 

Mozart Symphony  in  E-flat  major,  K.  543 

Berlioz Overture  "The  Roman  Carnival" 

Ghedini Pezzo  Concertante 

Beethoven.  .  .  Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor 

Sunday  Afternoon,  August  6 

Conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein 
Ravel Suite,  "Mother  Goose" 

Alborada  del  Gracioso 

Piano  Concerto  —  Leonard  Bernstein 
Berlioz Romeo  and  Juliet  (Excerpts) 

SERIES     C 

Thursday  Evening,  August  10 

Bach Mass  in  B  Minor 

(In  two  parts)  at  5:00  and  8: 15 
Adele  Addison  David  Lloyd 

Eunice  Alberts  James  Pease 

Saturday  Evening,  August  12 

Conducted  by  Eleazar  de  Carvalho 

Berlioz. Harold  in  Italy  —  Joseph  de  Pasquale 

Ibert Escales 

Villa-Lobos.  .  Choros  10 

Sunday  Afternoon,  August  13 

Prokofieff. .  .Symphony  No.  6 
Brahms Symphony  No.  1 


returns  are  bridged  over  by  polyphonic  intermezzi, 
a  mixture  of  aria,  rondo,  and  concerto,  Allegro. 

Cantata  No.   161,  Komm,  du  susse 
todesstunde 

His  title:  Komm,  du  susse  Todesstunde  (Come, 
sweet  hour  of  death)  indicates  the  peculiar  religious 
atmosphere  that,  in  the  18th  century,  mainly  through 
the  prevailing  pietistic  movement,  imparted  a  mys- 
tic, mild  and  confiding  sense  to  the  fundamental 
problem  of  life  and  death  m  the  Christian  evangelic 
belief  and  mentality.  In  the  words  of  Bach's  can- 
tata poet,  Salomo  Franck,  the  longing  for  death  is 
represented  as  the  prelude  to  the  celestial  peace  and 
glorious  joy  in  heaven,  in  a  world  beyond  the  troubles 
and  confusions  of  our  earthly  life.  To  express 
these  transcendent  ideas  properly  Bach  has  written 
some  of  his  tenderest,  softest  and  most  touching 
music,  in  melodies  of  angelic  beauty,  still  enhanced 
by  his  admirable  mastery  of  writing. 

The  cantata  commences  with  an  aria  for  con- 
tralto, accompanied  by  two  gentle  flutes  and  con- 
tinue As  this  terzetto  of  flutes  and  continuo  pro- 
gresses in  softly  rocking  parallel  thirds  the  con- 
tinuo interprets  the  sense  of  the  text  in  its  way  by 
intoning  the  famous  J.  S.  Bach  tune  "Herzlich  tut 
mich  verlangen,"  as  a  poetic  counterpoint  in  four 
sections,  interrupted  by  pauses  filled  out  by  the  en- 
raptured flutes  and  the  phrases  of  the  solo  alto.  A 
masterpiece  of  contrapuntal  art  is  here  displayed, 
quietly  and  without  pretension. 

No.  2,  a  Recitativo  for  the  tenor  solo,  accompanied 
by  the  basso  continuo,  contains  a  preacher's  fiery, 
energetic  statement  of  his  first  belief  in  Jesus,  the 
redeemer,  and  his  contempt  for  the  temptations  of 
the  earthly  world.  A  model  in  the  expressive  ad- 
justment of  the  musical  declamation  to  the  meaning 
of  the  text.  To  relish  a  piece  of  this  type,  the 
listener  must  not  only  understand  the  words,  but 
also  be  familiar  with  Bach's  ingenious  and  inventive 
art  of  expression  with  the  least  possible  expenditure 
of  means. 

No.  3,  the  tenor  aria,  "Mein  Verlangen''  accom- 
panied by  the  string  quintet  and  continuo,  is  admir- 
ably developed  from  the  melodious  phrase  of  the 
violins  at  the  beginning.  Solo  and  orchestra  vie  with 
each  other  in  always  new  variants  of  this  introduc- 
tion, serving  also  as  ritornello  in  the  dialogue  of  the 
solo  and  the  orchestra.  Its  melodic  beauty  and 
warmth  of  religious  sentiment,  a  gentle,  yet  never 
ceasing  flow  of  the  music  characterizes  this  melodic 
masterpiece  more  than  contrapuntal  complication. 

No.  4,  a  recitativo  for  the  contralto,  "Der  Schluss 
1st  schon  gemacht  is  an  outstanding  masterpiece  of 
the  so-called  "Arioso"  type,  midway  between  the 
recitativo-secco  declamation  and  the  closed  and 
rounded   aria   form.     The  string  orchestra  is  em- 
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ployed  as  an  indispensable  helper  in  three  wonderful 
episodes,  the  musical  illustrations  of  the  words 
"sanfter  Schlaf"  (in  peace  to  sleep),  the  awakening 
on  the  last  day,  with  the  joyful  agitation  of  the 
strings,  and  the  picturesque  suggestion  of  the  bells 
at  the  close. 

No.  5  is  an  aria  for  the  chorus,  two  flutes  and  the 
string  orchestra. '  Starting  calmly,  this  choral  song 
soon  rises  to  an  earnest  appeal  to  Jesus  to  exercise 
his  power  as  saviour  of  mankind  oppressed  by  guilt 
and  sin. 

The  cantata  is  closed  by  a  new  setting  of  the  same 
chorale  employed  at  the  beginning,  in  the  first  aria; 
the  chorus,  flutes,  strings  and  continuo  combine  their 
forces  to  make  this  finale  impressive  and  a  worthy 
close  of  a  work  abounding  in  musical  beauty  and 
religious  fervor. 

Cantata  No.  80,  "Ein'  feste  Burg'ist 
unser  Gott" 

This  cantata,  one  of  the  most  famous  works  of 
Bach,  is  in  almost  all  points  the  opposite  of  the 
cantata  "Komm  du  siisse  Todesstunde,"  performed 
in  the  first  program.  To  the  mild  lyricism  and  en- 
chanting melodiousness  of  that  score,  the  new  can- 
tata opposes  a  grandiose  power  of  invention,  a 
passionate  fighting  spirit,  a  dramatic  tension  and 
vigor.  Based  on  the  magnificent  Martin  'Luther 
chorale,  a  cornerstone  of  the  Protestant  faith,  the 
cantata  is  constructed  in  large  proportions.  Its 
eight,   mostly  quite  extended  movements  interpret 


musically  the  eight  stanzas  of  Luther's  inspired  and 
inspiring  text.  In  its  structural  idea  the  cantata 
resembles  the  larger  Bach  chorale  preludes  for  or- 
gan, following  closely  the  words  of  the  text  in  its 
varying  ideas,  yet  always  alluding  thematically  to 
the  tune  of  the  chorale.  Here  is  presented  not  only 
a  great  piece  of  music,  one  of  the  most  grandiose 
ever  written,  but  it  might  also  serve  as  a  detailed 
textbook  of  contrapuntal,  especially  fugal  technique, 
every  contrapuntal  device  effective,  not  only  in  it- 
self, but  also  in  combination  with  others.  Here  is 
a  piece  spanning  the  centuries,  reviving  the  poly- 
phonic art  of  German  and  Dutch  masters  of  the 
early  16th  century,  like  Josquin  and  Senfl,  and  look- 
ing into  the  future  it  points  the  way  for  Wagner 
and  Brahms. 

After  this  gigantic  prelude,  something  less  mas- 
sive and  forceful  is  welcomed  in  No.  2,  an  aria,  in 
fact  a  duet  for  soprano  and  bass.  The  chorale  tune 
is  presented  in  a  variant  of  ornamental  character. 
At  the  same  time  the  duet  has  still  plenty  of  energy 
left,  displayed  not  only  by  the  chorale  melodies,  but 
likewise  by  the  accompanying  strings  in  unison,  with 
their  persistent  repeated  sixteenth  notes. 

No.  3,  a  short  recitative  for  the  bass  is  followed 
by  a  plastic  arioso,  with  picturesque  traits  like  the 
musical  "knot"  used  three  times  to  express  the  idea 
of  the  soul's  firm  "connection"  with  Jesus. 

No.  4,  an  aria  for  soprano,  gives  vent  for  the  only 
time  to  bright,  graceful  and  beautiful  melodic  expan- 
sion, adding  a  touch  of  lyricism  to  the  otherwise 
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by  Martha  Burnham  Humphrey 

A  different  and  distinguished  book  on  symphonic  music 
in  rehearsal  and  performance.  Vivid  action  sketches. 
Delightful   commentary  by  the  artist. 

Koussevitzky,  Bernstein,  Carvalho  and  many  others 

On  sale  at  the  T  anglenuood  Music  Store,  $3.50 

Algonquin  Press  —  Boston 
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by  REMY 

Free  Exhibit  July  through  September 

Briar  Hill        •        South  Ashfield,   Mass. 
{Old  Town  Farm) 

&Lenox   Summer  ~svrt   J^ckool 
Adjacent  to  Tanglewood       •       Wheatleigh,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Beginners  and  Advanced  Students 

All  Media  Calligraphy 

Excellent  Staff  of  Artists 


Boys 

Girls 


Established 
•      1927     • 


BRIHIRNIIIR  SCHOOL 

GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASS. 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School  and  Practical  Courses. 

Also  Lower   Grades.     Tutoring.      Competent  Instructors. 
Shops.      All   arts.      Sports.     Visit  our  beautiful   campus. 

MERRYWOOD  at  LENOX 

A  unique  summer's  experience  in  Music  and  the  Arts 
for  girls  —  6  to  16  years. 

Merrywood  has  its  own  children's  theatre  for  train- 
ing in  the  Drama  and  in  the  Dance.  Swimming, 
Canoeing  and  Riding  under  expert  instruction. 

Valerie  Deucher,  Director 
Lenox,    Mass.,    Old   Stockbridge    Road    (Tel.   Lenox   79) 


Put 


iblic   rCeheardaid 

The  public  will  be  admitted  to  three  Saturday 
morning  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  the  Shed  (July  29,  August  5,  August  12). 
The  admission  fee  will  be  $1,  the  proceeds  to  be 
devoted  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra  mem- 
bers.    Each  rehearsal  begins  at  10  A.M.  promptly. 
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prevailing  stern  character  of  the  music.  Doubly 
effective  by  contrast  is  No.  5,  a  thematic  change  of 
the  chorale  tune  into  an  aggressive  piece,  aimed  at 
Satan's  wiles,  with  agitated  figures  of  the  orchestra 
as  accompaniment  and  background.  This  admirable 
piece  is  followed  by  a  second  recitative  and  Arioso, 
introducing  the  final  Duetto,  a  joyful  and  lovely 
piece,  expressing  the  happiness  of  those  who  have 
resisted  Satan's  enticing  advances.  The  Cantata 
comes  to  its  close  with  a  majestic  four-part  harmo- 
nization of  the  chorale  melody. 


Program  JVotes 


BY     DR.     HUGO     L  E  I  C  H  T  E  N  T  R  I  T  T 


FOURTH     PROGRAM 

JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH 

March  21,  1685  -  July  28,  1750 

Suite  No.  1  in  C  major 

■  Bach's  four  orchestral  suites  belong  to  the  master's 
most  popular  and  best  liked  works,  ever  since,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  Mendelssohn  performed  several 
suites  for  the  first  time  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
at  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  concerts.  The  Suite 
No.  1,  like  its  three  companions,  commences  with 
an  Overture  in  French  style,  a  pompous  concert 
piece  in  fugal  manner,  introduced  by  a  broad  and 
solemn  grave,  returning  after  the  fugue  at  the  close. 
Next  follows  a  chain  of  dance  pieces  with  which 
pianists  have  become  familiar  in  the  so-called  French 
and  English  Suites  of  Bach,  and  those  of  Handel, 
Couperin  and  Rameau.  These  charming  and  tune- 
ful pieces  are  entitled  Courante,  Gavotte,  Forlane 
(a  Venetian  dance,  similar  to  a  Gigue),  Menuet, 
Bourree,  Passepied.  Several  of  these  dance  tunes 
are  doubled,  so  that,  for  instance,  Menuet  I  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  menuet,  with  a  new  melody. 

Suite  No.  2,  in  B  Minor 
For  Flute  and  Strings 

Bach's  four  orchestral  suites  make  use  of  the  chain 
of  dance  forms  introduced  by  an  overture  or  a  con- 
certo-like larger  piece,  as  we  find  them  in  the  so- 
called  English  suites  for  the  harpsichord.  The  B 
miner  Suite  of  this  program  is  written  for  a  solo 
flute  and  a  string  band.  The  weightiest  piece  is  the 
overture,  consisting  of  an  introductory  Largo,  fol- 
lowed by  a  brisk  fugue  leading  to  a  new  fugal  section 
in  slower  tempo.  The  seven  dance  tunes  heard  after 
the  overture  are  delightful  rococo  music,  combining 
popular  melody  with  refined  treatment.  A  Rondeau, 
Sarabande,  Bourree  I  and  II,  Polonaise  with  double 
minuet,  and  a  tricky  and  light  Badinerie  make  up 
the  suite  of  dances  that  show  Bach  from  his  most 
jovial  and  amiable  side. 


Violin  Concerto  in  E  Major 

Bach,  himself  a  capable  violin  player,  has  proved 
in  many  pieces  his  command  of  the  resources  of  the 
violin.  In  the  Concerto  in  E  major  with  string 
orchestra  he  has  achieved  a  brilliant  and  highly  effec- 
tive work,  in  the  Italian  violin  style. 

The  first  movement  is  extended  and  capricious. 
The  structural  idea  is  the  opposition  of  a  vivid 
violin  part  in  constant  motion  to  a  stately,  serious 
and  sober  basso  continuo.  It  is  highly  interesting  to 
follow  this  concertizing  idea  and  to  observe  Bach's 
power  to  make  the  best  of  such  a  problem  and  to 
vary  the  expression  of  the  solo  from  graceful  and 
charming  to  excited  and  agitated,  humorous  or  capri- 
cious sections.  For  extended,  lyric,  beautiful,  can- 
tabile  melodies  the  first  movement  has  no  place. 

For  this  lack  the  second  movement,  Adagio,  makes 
full  amends.  The  piece  is  written  in  a  modified  pas- 
sacaglia  style.  A  broad,  richly  ornamented  and 
arioso  melody  of  the  violin  is  fantasia-like,  expanded 
into  a  broad  stream  of  singing  music  above  the  con- 
stantly repeated  bass  figure  of  six  measures.  The 
modification  consists  in  giving  more  freedom  to  the 
real  theme,  the  constantly  repeated  ostinato  phrase 
of  the  bass,  here  slightly  varied  at  the  later  appear- 
ances, transposed  into  other  keys,  or  sometimes  even 
omitted  for  a  few  measures.  This  dialogue  of  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  parts  is  filled  in  by  the  other 
string  parts,  resulting  in  a  short  quartet  or  quintet 
in  polyphonic  style. 

This  beautiful  meditative  piece  is  followed  by  a 
vigorous,  melodious  and  joyful  finale  in  rondo  form. 
Again  the  solo  violin  has  to  carry  almost  the  entire 
burden  in  melodious  and  joyful,  rhythmically  strong 
stretches.  It  never  stops  its  figures  of  sixteenths:  a 
bubbling  spring,  vigorously  emitted  from  its  hidden 


source. 


Ruth  Posselt,  born  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  made 
her  debut  at  the  age  of  nine,  giving  a  recital  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  Her  subsequent  career  has  led  to  six  tours  of  Eu- 
rope. Her  tours  of  this  country  include,  appearances  as 
soloist  with  our  principal  orchestras,  notably  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  with  which  she  has  participated  more 
than  once  in  the  introduction  of  important  new  works. 


Cantata  No.   12 
"Weinen,  klagen,  sorgen,  zagen" 

This  Cantata  was  intended  for  the  third  Sunday 
after  Easter  and  is  somber  and  anguished  until  its 
final  chorale.  The  opening  chorus  could  be  con- 
sidered an  earlier  draft  for  the  Crucifixus  from  the 

B  Minor  Mass. 

"Weinen,  klagen,  sorgen,  zagen, 
Angst  unci  Noth  sind  der  Christen  Thrdnenbrot, 
Die  das  Zeichen  Jesu  tragen." 


FIFTH      PROGRAM 

Saturday  Evening,  July  22,  at  8:1  5 


Hozart 


Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik  (Serenade  for  Strings)  in  G  Major,  K.  525 
Allegro  —  Romanze:  Andante  —  Menuet:  Allegretto  —  Rondo:  Allegro 

Serenade  in  D  Major  ("Haffner"),  K.  250 

Allegro  maestoso  —  Andante  —  Menuetto  —  Rondeau 

Violin:  Richard  Burgin 

INTERMISSION 

Piano  Concerto  in  C  Major,  K.  467 

Allegro  maestoso  —  Andante  —  Allegro  vivace  assai 

Lukas  Foss 

Symphony  in  C  Major,  No.  34,  K.  338 
Allegro  vivace  —  Andante  di  molto  —  Finale 


SIXTH      PROGRAM 

Sunday  Afternoon,  July  23,  at  J:QO 


Mozart 


Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  33,  K.  319 

Allegro  assai  —  Andante  moderato  —  Menuetto  —  Finale:  Allegro  assai 

Concerto  in  E-flat  Major  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra,  K.  36$ 

Allegro  —  Andante  —  Rondo:  Allegro 

Pierre  Luboshutz  and  Genia  Nemenoff 

INTERMISSION 

Serenade  ("Nacht  Musique")  in  C  Minor,  for  Two  Oboes,  Two  Clarinets, 

Two  Horns  and  Two  Bassoons,  K.  388 

Allegro  —  Andante  —  Menuetto  in  Canone  —  Allegro 

Symphony  in  C  Major  ("Jupiter"),  No.  41,  K.  551 

Allegro  vivace  —  Andante  cantabile  —  Menuetto:  Allegro  —  Molto  allegro 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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FOR  DELIGHTFUL  LUNCHING  and  DINING 

Late  suppers  served  after  the  concert 
Tea   Cocktails        •        4-7 
Late  suppers  •        9-12 

Sunday  suppers       •        5-10 

iSoutp  7      -      bttmttn  &tatkhrib$e  ana  iCennx 

— ^r   ^umanonu    in    «jr 

A  resort  with  an  F  major  for  fun,  fine  food, 
and  fabulous  location.  Tennis,  golf,  riding, 
swimming  and  dancing.  Open  until  Novem- 
ber. Transient  meals  served.  Sunday  buffet 
supper  at  5:30. 

Recommended  by  Duncan  Hines 

Lunch  $1.75  Dinner  $2.00 

EASTOVER     ....     lenox,  massachusetts 


festival  ^rfi 


oude    .    .    .      AT     LENOX, 
Telephone:  Lenox  81  07 


MASS 


Accommodations  —  European  Plan  •  Public  Dining  Room 
Serving  Delicious,  Inexpensive  Meals  •  Canteen  Open  to 
the  Public  •  Soft  Drinks,  Sundaes,  Sandwich  Grill,  Souvenirs, 
Notions  •  Come  in  Before  and  After  Concerts. 


STAY  AT        MUSIC       INK 

and  WALK  to  Tanglewood  for  the  concerts 
this  summer 

Fishing,  swimming,  boating,  tennis 

ioo  acres  for  loafing 

Our  Berkshire  Almanac  available  on  request 

Write  to  Stephanie  Frey  Barber,  Lenox,  Mass. 

New  York  Phone  — Murray  Hill  5-0866 


SHEFFIELD   INN 

Sheffield,  Massachusetts 
on  Route  No.  7 

Stuart  M.  Beard,  2nd,  Owner  and  Mgr. 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 


Table  D'hote  Luncheon  Dinner  A  la  Carte 
"Druid"  Bar  Parlour 
Peter  Walters  at  the  piano 
Telephone  Ridgefield  232        Luxurious  overnight    accommodations 
OPEN  EVERY  DAY  VICTOR  GILBERT,  Skinker 

On  Route  7  Danbury  Norwalk  Road, 
13  miles  from  Merritt  Parkway 

THE  YELLOW  ASTER 

PITTSFIELD-LENOX  ROAD 
PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Luncheon         Cocktail  Lounge        Dinner 
12.00  to  2.00  $.30  to  9.00 

Sundays  12.30  to  3.00     •     5.30  to  8.00 
MRS.  A.  CASSANI,   Owner  and  Manager 


In  the  translation  of  Charles  Sanford  Terry: 

"Sorrow,  sighing,  trouble,  crying, 
Dread  and  fear  the  Christian's  daily  share, 
Signs  are  they  of  Him  who  bore  them." 

Cantata  No.  50,  "Nun  ist  das  Heil  und 
die  Kraft" 

The  fiftieth  cantata  is  attributed  to  the  year  1740. 
It  is  written  for  double  chorus  with  three  trumpets, 
three  oboes,  timpani,  and  strings,  with  organ  and 
continue 

Intended  for  St.  Michael's  Day,  it  is  a  setting 
of  Revelation  XII,  10-12:  "And  I  heard  a  loud 
voice  saying  in  heaven,  'Now  is  come  salvation  and 
strength  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God  and  his 
Christ.  For  the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  down, 
which  accused  them  before  our  God  Day  and 
Night.'  " 

"Nun  is  das  Heil,  und  die  Kraft 

und  das  Reich  und  die  Macht 

unsers  Gottes  seines  Christus  worden, 

we'll  der  verworfen  ist, 

der  sie  verklagete, 

Tag  und  Nacht  vor  Gott." 

This  chorus  is  in  the  form  of  a  fugal  motet  in 
3/4,  D  major.  Arnold  Schering,  in  his  preface 
to  his  edition  of  the  score,*  assumes  that  this 
single  choral  number  is  a  portion  of  an  intended 
cantata  on  St.  Michael,  a  "torso  finale."  He  points 
out  that  the  cantata  of  St.  Michael  (No.  19  in  the 
Bach  Gesellschaft)  includes  this  text  but  begins 
with  Verse  7:  "And  there  was  a  great  battle  in 
heaven,"  where  St.  Michael  and  his  angels  are 
battling  the  dragon  Satan.  This  portion  of  the 
earlier  cantata  is  music  of  heroic  struggle,  and  the 
subsequent  verses,  identical  with  those  set  in  the 
Cantata  No.  50,  are  in  each  case  music  of  victory, 
the  triumph  of  the  angelic  host  over  the  forces  of 

*  Mr.  Schering  adheres  to  the  earlier  edition  by  Wilhelm 
Rust  in  the  complete  edition  of  Bach. 

~  SUN-INSIDE 

Prop.  Fred  Lancome 
Monterey,  Rte.  23  •  Tel.:  Gr.  Barrington  1148M3 

FOOD  IN  THE  BEST  FRENCH  TRADITION 
AFTERNOON  TEA 

The  Hawthorne  Cottage 

It  was  at  Tanglewood  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
lived  for  18  months  in  1850-1851,  occupying  the 
"Little  Red  House,"  and  there  relating  the  still 
unwritten  Tanglewood  Tales  to  his  children.  The 
cottage,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1891,  has  been  rebuilt 
in  replica  on  the  original  site,  through  the  generosity 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 
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evil.  Mr.  Schering  further  supposed  that  this  frag- 
mentary chorus  should,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Bach,  have  had  an  instrumental  introduction  and 
conclusion.  "But  of  this  not  a  single  note  exists, 
and  so  this  double  chorus  remains  an  isolated  and 
enigmatic  pillar  towering  above  the  other  cantatas 
of  Bach,  a  monumental  work  of  the  highest  order." 


'Program  DVotes 


BY     DR.     HUGO     L  E  I  C  H  T  E  N  T  R  I  T  T 


FIFTH     PROGRAM 

WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

January  27,  1756  -  December  5,  1791 

Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik  (K.  525) 

The  well-known  "Kleine  Nachtmusik"  of  1787, 
though  a  work  of  Mozart's  later  years,  is  a  genuine 
Serenade  in  rococo  style,  thus  returning  to  Mozart's 
juvenile  manner.  Yet  the  formal  treatment  and 
many  exquisite  details  reveal  the  hand  of  the  mature 
master.  An  Allegro,  Romance,  Andante,  Menuetto 
and  Rondo  finale  make  up  this  charming  Serenade 
for  Strings. 

Haffner  Serenade  (K.  250) 

This  orchestral  work  was  written  in  1776,  for  the 
occasion  of  a  wedding  in  the  house  of  Burgomaster 
Haffner  of  Salzburg,  a  friend  of  the  Mozart  family. 
Mozart  took  special  pains  to  present  a  fine  and 
entertaining  score,  not  only  by  the  unusual  number 
of  instruments,  but  also  by  the  art  displayed  in  the 
work.  In  its  extension  the  work,  if  played  in  its 
entirety,  would  be  the  equivalent  of  almost  two 
symphonies.  It  starts  with  an  Allegro  maestoso,  a 
pompous  introduction  to  a  vivid  symphonic  Allegro 
molto.   Next  follows  a  charming  Andante  in  which 

FESTIVAL  RECORDINGS,  INC 

presents  MOZART'S  CORONATION  MASS  IN  C  K.317 

performed  by  the  Chorus  and  Orchestra  of  the 

1949  Salzburg  Festival,  conducted  by  Prof.  Joseph  Messner 

One  12-inch  Long  Playing  record  •  (FLP  100  $5.95) 

may  be  purchased  at  the  Tangtewood  Music  Store 
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SOLE  SUPPLIERS  OF  CHOCOLATE 
SPECIALTIES  TO  THE  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

BOSTON,    MASS 
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ROUTES  TO  TANGLEWOOD 

(See  Page   18) 

DAILY  TRIPS  to  and  from  NEW  YORK 

•  door-to-door  • 
New  York  Office  Berkshire  Office 

2148  Aqueduct  Avenue  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

N.Y.  53    CYpress  8-1312  Phone  940 

BERKSHIRE  LIMOUSINE  SERVICE,  INC. 

I.C.C.  licensed  insured 

BLUE  BIRD  SPORT  SHOP 

MAIN  STREET    .    .    .    STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
Distinctive  Woolen  Sportwear 

WINTER  SHOP 

52  GREEN  STREET,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

(Opposite  Smith  College  Campus) 

ENJOY  YOURSELF  NOW  -  -  - 

But  after  vacation  SELL  YOUR  PRODUCTS 

with  MOSS  PHOTOS !     Largest  Photo  House  in  U.  S.  A. 

Best  Wishes  —  Ollie  Moss,  President 

MOSS  PHOTO  SERVICE,   Inc. 

155  West  46th  Street  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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SERVICES  IN  LENOX 


BERKSHIRE    FARM    AGENCY 

Lenox,  Mass.  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Choice  lake  sites  on   beautiful   Laurel   Lake, 
three  miles  from  Tanglewood.     From  $750. 

Farms,    estates,    resort   property 

literature   upon   request 

Lenox  238  Chatham  5-5363 


CARR  HARDWARE  CO. 

Plumbing  Supplies,  Paints,  Electrical  and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 


413-415  North  Street,  Pittsfield 


Phone  2-1581 


WILLIAM  T.  LAHART 


C^lectricai  K^ontractor 


SHOP 

Church  Street,  Lenox   ....      Phone   146W 

• 

HOME 

School  Street,  Lenox     ....     Phone  146R 

WALTER  LAHART 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Shop  —  Housatonic  Street,  Lenox.      Phone  397  W 
Home  — St.  Ann's  Lane,  Lenox  Phone  397R 

J.  H.  JOHNSON'S  SONS,   INC. 

Plumbing  Contractors 
Lenox,  Massachusetts  Phone  12W 

LENOX  NATIONAL  BANK 

General  Banking  Service 

TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 


for  the  first  time  a  Violino  principale  is  introduced. 
Through  four  movements  the  solo  violin  inserts  a 
real  violin  concerto.  No.  Ill  is  a  menuetto  in  G 
minor,  a  darkly  tinged,  pathetic  and  passionate  piece 
that  seems  to  flow  from  a  deeper  source  than  the 
other  pretty  and  entertaining  pieces.  No.  IV  is  a 
brisk  and  brilliant  Rondo. 

Pianoforte  Concerto  in 
C  Major,  (K.  467) 

Twenty-five  concertos  by  Mozart  for  piano  and 
orchestra  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  of  Koechel. 
Seventeen  of  these  were  composed  for  Vienna  — 
most  of  them  for  performance  by  himself.  There 
were  four  in  the  season  of  1784-85,  of  which  this 
was  one. 


LUKAS  FOSS,  having  grown  up  in  the  United  States, 
received  his  principal  musical  education  and  reached  his 
majority  here,  is  generally  considered  an  American  com- 
poser. Born  abroad  (Berlin,  August  15,  1922),  he  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  from  the  age  of  eleven  (1933) 
until  he  was  fifteen,  at  which  time  (1937)  he  was  brought 
to  this  country  by  his  parents.  At  the  Conservatoire  he 
had  studied  piano  with  Lazare-Levy,  theory  with  Noel 
Gallon,  and  orchestration  with  Felix  Wolfes,  continuing 
instruction  he  had  had  from  Julius  Herford.  He  attended 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  studying 
composition  with  Rosario  Scalero  and  Randall  Thompson, 
conducting  with  Fritz  Reiner  and  piano  with  Isabelle  Ven- 
gerova,  and  graduating  with  honors  after  three  years. 
During  the  first  three  summers  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  he  was  a  conductor-pupil  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1946. 
He  became  the  official  pianist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1944. 
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LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

RICHARD  E,  WHALEN,  Prop. 

O 

S.  S.  Pierce  Wines  Our  Specialty 

Beer     :     Ales     :     Legal  Beverages 

O 

CHURCH  STREET     •     LENOX,  MASS. 

Phone  Lenox  57 
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vUendover  oDairu 

JACK  SWICKER 

Complete  Line  Of  Quality  Dairy  Products 


OFFICE 

SCHERMERHORN  PK. 

LENOX  487-W 


DAIRY 

EAST  STREET 

LENOX  487-R 
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Symphony  in  C  Major,  No.  34  (K.  338) 

This  vigorous  C  major  Symphony,  No.  34,  writ- 
ten in  Mozart's  last  Salzburg  years,  about  1780, 
shows  experimental  traits,  revealing  the  various  in- 
fluences acting  upon  the  young  composer  in  those 
years.  The  interesting  first  movement  combines  remi- 
niscences of  the  Italian  opera  overtures  (in  the  ener- 
getic first  theme)  with  that  peculiar  Mozartean 
"singing  allegro"  (in  the  second  theme)  that  he  had 
learned  as  a  child  in  London  from  Johann  Christian 
Bach,  Sebastian's  youngest,  Italianized  son.  The 
third  episode,  starting  mysteriously  pianissimo,  ap- 
plies the  famous  Mannheim  crescendo,  as  it  gradu- 
ally mounts  to  a  brilliant  fortissimo  close.  The 
development  section  in  the  middle  of  the  movement 
is  seasoned  with  colorful  romantic  touches,  in  its 
harmony  and  modulation  and  in  its  mysterious  veiled 
piano  interrupted  by  sudden  fortes. 

The  second  movement,  an  andante,  employs  only 
strings  and  bassoons.  In  its  melody  it  represents  a 
certain  charming  provincial,  slightly  old-fashioned 
type,  again  applying  the  dynamic  Mannheim  con- 
trasts of  piano  and  forte. 

The  symphony  has  no  minuet.  The  rapid  and  gay 
Finale  is  a  sort  of  perpetuum  mobile,  reminding  of 
the  saltarello  finale  in  Mendelssohn's  "Italian" 
Symphony,  in  its  running  triplet  figures  and  its 
snatches  of  popular  melody. 


(Program  JVotes 


BY     DR.     HUGO     L  E  I  C  H  T  E  N  T  R  I  T  T 


SIXTH     PROGRAM 

WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna, 
December  5,  1791 

Symphony  in  B  Flat,  No.  33  (K.  319) 

This  rarely  heard  symphony  belongs  to  a  group 
of  three  symphonies,  written  in  1779  and  1780  in 
Salzburg.  Mozart  had  recently  returned  from  his 
extended  journey  to  Paris,  where  he  had  been  pro- 
foundly saddened  by  the  death  of  his  mother,  who 
had  accompanied  him  on  this  trip.  Also,  on  his 
stop-over  in  Mannheim,  he  had  been  deeply  wounded 
when  his  passionately  beloved  Aloysia  Weber  showed 
him  how  little  she  cared  for  him.  He  loathed  to 
return  to  Salzburg,  and  only  the  protracted  admoni- 
tions of  father  Leopold  caused  him  to  resume  his 
duties  as  organist  at  the  court  of  the  archbishop. 
This  accumulation  of  sad  experiences  is  reechoed  in 
many  of  his  new  compositions,  in  emotional  out- 
bursts of  a  passionate  character  foreign  to  his  earlier 


works,  and  in  a  growing  maturity  of  invention  and 
workmanship.  Nevertheless,  Mozart's  inborn  op- 
timism and  youthful  cheerfulness  are  not  repressed 
for  long,  and  such  a  relapse  into  gayety  characterizes 
especially  the  B-flat  Symphony,  in  contrast  to  its 
neighbors,  the  heroic-pathetic  Symphony  in  G,  im- 
mediately preceding  it,  and  the  romantic  exuberance 
of  the  C  major  Symphony,  written  a  little  later. 

The  small  orchestra  of  the  Symphony  in  B-flat 
(only  string  orchestra,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns)  points  to  the  rather  provincial  status  of  the 
Salzburg  court  music.  The  first  movement,  a  brisk 
Allegro  assai  in  3-4  time,  shows  the  influence  of 
the  Mannheim  innovations  in  the  frequent  inter- 
change of  forte  and  piano;  every  few  measures  an 
unexpected  forte  accent  animates  the  graciously 
flowing  music.  The  dramatic  tension  of  Beethoven's 
extended  crescendos  is  absent  in  this  carefree, 
amiable,  lively  music  of  young  Mozart.  Also,  the 
contrasts  of  staccato  and  legato  are  exploited  effec- 
tively, as  well  as  the  contrasts  of  transparent,  thin 
phrases  for  a  few  instruments  and  vigorous  tutti 
episodes  in  fortissimo.  The  unusually  extended  ex- 
position section  is  followed  by  a  rather  short  develop- 
ment dominated  by  a  new  motive  of  a  liturgic 
character,  in  calm  plain-chant  manner,  a  motive  oc- 
curring also  in  Mozart's  F  major  mass,  and  iden- 
tical with  the  principal  theme  in  the  finale  of  the 
"Jupiter"  symphony.  This  solemn,  contrapuntal 
episode  soon  gives  way  to  an  outburst  of  gayety 
leading  back  to  the  first  theme  and  to  the  repetition 
of  the  entire  exposition,  with  the  customary  changes 
of  tonality. 

The  lovely,  idyllic  second  movement,  Andante 
moderato,  is  an  aria-like  piece  of  the  type  sometimes 
called  cavatina.  Its  melodic  line  is  confided  almost 
entirely  to  the  first  violins,  supported  by  the  rest  of 
the  string  orchestra.  The  wind  instruments  are 
used  only  sporadically,  adding  a  bit  of  charming 
color  here  and  there. 

The  Menuetto  is  a  later  addition,  written  in 
Vienna.  Originally  the  symphony  had  only  three 
movements.  This  short  but  exquisite  piece  has  its 
peculiar,  impressive  effects  in  the  richer  sound  ex- 
tracted from  the  wind  instruments.  The  beautiful 
melody  of  the  Trio,  played  by  the  violins,  expands 
a  phrase  of  the  oboes  heard  in  the  first  part  of  the 
piece. 

The  Finale  is  one  of  the  jolliest  pieces  ever  written 
by  Mozart.  Its  humour,  however,  differs  from 
Haydn's  more  robust  jokes,  its  atmosphere  is  not 
rustic,  but  urban.  The  whispering  triplet  figure  at 
the  start  pervades  the  greater  part  of  the  piece,  in 
the  leading  melody  or  in  the  accompaniment.  Also 
here,  as  in  the  first  movement,  there  is  frequent 
interchange  of  piano  and  forte,  of  legato  and  stac- 
cato.   Quite  a  number  of  melodic  ideas  follow  each 
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other,  almost  always  played  by  the  first  violins. 
Only  once  in  the  extended  exposition  of  themes  the 
oboes  and  bassoons  replace  the  string  orchestra  for 
eight  measures  in  a  quaint  episode  imitating  the 
primitive  village  musicians.  The  development  sec- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  piece  resembles  the  cor- 
responding section  of  the  first  movement  by  its  new 
thematic  material,  very  much  like  the  "liturgic" 
motive  pointed  "out  above,  and  by  the  contrapuntal 
treatment  of  theme  and  countertheme,  with  the 
triplet  figure  as  most  effective  counterpoint,  leading 
back  to  the  reprise  of  the  entire  first  part.  A  bril- 
liant tutti  brings  the  spirited  piece  to  its  proper 
conclusion. 

Concerto  for  Two  Pianofortes 
and  Orchestra 

In  E  Flat  Major  (K.  365) 

While  at  Vienna  in  1781,  Mozart  wished  to  per- 
form music  for  two  pianists  at  a  concert  with 
Josepha  Aurnhammer,  and  accordingly  wrote  his 
father  on  June  27  asking  him  "Pray  have  copied 
for  me  the  Sonata  in  B-flat,  a  quatre  mains,  and  the 
two  concertos  for  two  pianos,  and  send  them  to  me 
here  without  delay."  Since  there  has  survived  only 
one  concerto  for  two  pianos  in  Mozart's  long  list  of 
concertos  for  this  instrument,  Koechel  conjectures 
that  the  other  one  here  referred  to  was  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  Concerto  for  three  pianofortes  (K. 
242).  There  are  a  number  of  sonatas  for  two 
pianists,  one  of  them  having  been  written  especially 
for  the  November  concert  referred  to  above,  and 
there  performed  with  success.  The  three-piano  con- 
certo was  composed  in  1776  for  the  three  Countesses 
Lodron,  at  Salzburg.  The  two-piano  concerto,  in 
the  opinion  of  Otto  Jahn,  was  probably  composed 
for  performance  by  Mozart  and  his  sister. 


PIERRE  LUBOSHUTZ  and  GENIA  NEMENOFF 

Pierre  Luboshutz,  according  to  information  furnished  by 
his  manager,  is  a  Russian  by  birth,  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Conservatory  of  Moscow.  He  made  his  debut  there  as 
soloist  at  the  Koussevitzky  concerts.  He  has  since  made 
tours  of  Europe  and  America  as  recital  artist  and  soloist. 
Genia  Nemenoff,  his  partner  in  recent  recitals,  is  his 
wife.  Born  in  Paris  of  Russian  parents,  Genia  Nemenoff 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  under  Isidor  Philipp. 
She  made  numerous  tours  through  European  cities.  The 
two  artists  began  playing  music  for  two  pianofortes  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  friends.  From  this  association 
there  has  developed  their  joint  public  concerts. 


Serenade  in  C  Minor  (K.  388) 
The  Serenade  in  C  minor,  for  eight  wind  instru- 
ments, was  written  in  1782.  One  of  Mozart's  most 
striking  works,  it  reveals  a  deeply  passionate,  even 
demonic  character.  Rarely  does  Mozart  indulge 
in  such  exciting  and  pathetic  utterance,  seemingly 
contrary  to  the  predominating  character  of  his  music, 


but  all  works  in  this  class,  including  the  G  minor 
symphony  and  quintet,  are  of  profound  impressive- 
ness.  The  darkly  tinged  powerful  first  movement 
is  followed  by  a  beautiful  Andante  with  a  romantic 
touch,  a  menuet  in  which  the  contrapuntal  arts  of 
canon  and  even  canon  in  contrary  motion  are  used 
with  consummate  mastery,  and  a  finale  in  variation 
form,  a  piece  of  admirable  art. 

Symphony  in  C  Major  ("Jupiter") 
No.  41  (K.  551) 

The  "Jupiter"  Symphony  did  not  receive  its  title 
from  Mozart  himself,  but  from  later  admirers,  on 
account  of  its  Hellenic  clarity  even  in  complexity, 
its  power  combined  with  supreme  beauty  and  its  un- 
surpassed art  of  structure. 

This  symphony,  the  last  one  written  by  Mozart, 
in  1788,  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  peaks 
of  the  entire  symphonic  literature,  together  with  its 
two  immediate  predecessors,  the  passionate  G  minor 
Symphony  and  the  serene  and  poetic  one  in  E-flat. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace,  indicates  in 
its  initial  theme  the  emotional  complex  of  the  en- 
tire symphony  —  masculine  energy  and  firmness, 
combined  with  feminine  grace  and  softness.  The 
exposition  of  the  three  principal  themes  exploits 
this  contrast  with  great  art  and  with  an  abundance 
of  interesting  details.  The  second  theme  in  G  major 
expands  its  graceful,  delicate  melody  in  dialogue 
between  the  violins  and  the  basses.  Moments  of 
dramatic  tension  threaten  at  a  sudden  fortissimo 
outburst  of  a  darkly  tinged  C  minor  episode,  but 
the  clouds  are  soon  dispersed,  and  the  third  theme 
enters  with  smiling  grace  in  a  charming  dance  step. 

In  the  development  section  this  dance-tune  is 
heard  continuously  in  a  number  of  keys  and  variants, 
at  times  in  a  vigorous  march  rhythm  with  forceful 
accents.  A  little  later  Mozart  makes  use  of  what 
is  called  a  "mock  reprise."  The  less  expert  listener 
is  made  to  believe  that  the  return  to  die  first  theme 
is  due  in  a  moment.  But  in  reality  this  return 
is  delayed  for  some  time  with  ingenious  and  sur- 
prising turns  and  twists,  until  at  last  the  recapitula- 
tion of  the  entire  first  part  is  launched  brilliantly 
and  effectively.  Without  an  elaborate  coda  the 
movement  is  brought  to  an  energetic  close  in  C 
major. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  cantabile,  in  F 
major,  is  likewise  written  in  sonata  form,  with  three 
themes.  The  serene  and  beautiful  first  theme,  sung 
by  the  violins,  is  followed  by  a  second  theme  in  C 
minor,  full  of  agitation.  The  third  theme,  in  C 
major,  reconciles  these  contrasts,  with  a  consoling 
voice,  yet  not  without  a  touch  of  elegiac  sadness. 
In  the  development  section  the  agitation  of  the 
second  theme  prevails.  The  climax  of  the  piece, 
however,  is  reached  in  the  last  part,  the  recapitula- 
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tion  section.  Here  a  running  scale  figure  in  32nd 
notes,  taken  from  the  first  part,  is  broadly  ex- 
panded, with  a  magnificent  effect  of  heroic  force. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  piece  the  same  rolling 
figure  reappears,  now,  however,  gradually  vanishing 
in  a  gentle  piano. 

The  third  movement,  Menuetto,  is  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  pieces  of  its  type.  Its  plastic 
melodies  combine  manly  force  with  womanly  grace. 
The  structure  is  so  simple  that  it  hardly  needs  ex- 
planation. The  serene  and  elegant  principal  theme 
gets  a  festive  sound  by  the  addition  of  horns,  trum- 
pets, kettledrums  to  the  string  band  and  the  wood- 
winds. In  the  second  half  a  little  canonic  interlude 
with  its  chromatic  harmony  of  the  woodwinds,  in 
piano,  is  effectively  answered  by  the  vigorous  C 
major  tutti  concluding  the  main  section.  The  trio, 
with  its  delightful  rustic  dance-tune,  intentionally 
opposes  its  little  old-fashioned  traits  to  the  elegance 
of  the  principal  minuet  theme. 

The  finale,  Molto  allegro,  is  a  piece  of  a  character 
unique  in  the  entire  symphonic  literature.  It  com- 
bines the  features  of  a  sonata-like  piece  and  a  fugue, 
employing  all  devices  of  counterpoint,  inversions  in 
double  and  triple  counterpoint,  canonic  imitations, 
diminution  and  augmentation  of  the  themes,  ever 
varying  combinations  of  different  motives,  etc. 
With  all  its  amazing  complication  the  piece  sounds 
easy  and  simple,  and  in  spite  of  its  unexcelled  contra- 
puntal and  structural  virtuosity,  it  maintains  its 
joyful,  often  jocose  character,  revealing  an  anima- 
tion and  vitality  of  a  superior  kind,  a  triumph  of 
art. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Sixty-ninth  Season,  1949-1950) 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
Gaston  Elcus 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
George  Zazofsky 
Paul  Cherkassky 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Einar  Hansen 
Daniel  Eisler 
Norman  Carol 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Harry  Dickson 
Minot  Beale 


Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
John  Murray 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Henri  Erkelens 
Saverio  Messina 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 


Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 
Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
Emil  Kornsand 
George  Humphrey 
Louis  Artieres 
Chalres  Van  Wynbergen 
Jerome  Lipson 
Siegfried  Gerhardt 


Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 


Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 
Ludwfg  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Greenberg 
Henry  Portnoi 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 
Henry  Freeman 
John  Barwicki 


Flutes 

Georges  Laurent 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Oboes 

John  Holmes 
Jean  Devergie 
Joseph  Lukatsky 

English  Horn 

Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Manuel  Valerio 
Attilio  Poto 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E6  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 

Boaz  Piller 

Horns 

Willem  Valkenier 
James  Stagliano 

Principals 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osboume  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Georges  Mager 
Roger  Voisin 
Principals 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Harry  Herforth 
Ren6  Voisin 

Trombones 

Jacob  Raichman 
Lucien  Hansotte 
John  Coffey 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 

Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Elford  Caughey 

Timpani 

Roman  Szalc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Max  Polster 
Simon  Sternberg 

Piano 

Lukas  Foss 

Librarian 

Leslie  Rogers 
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Baldwin  grand  pianos  and  Baldwin  -  built 
Acrosonic  spinet  pianos  are  used  exclusively 
by  the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 
and  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival. 


The  standard  or  excellence  set  by  Baldwin  grand  pianos  and  Baldwin-built 
Acrosonic  spinet  pianos  is  the  reason  for  their  choice  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  .  .  .  and  many  other 
outstanding  Festivals  and  Orchestras.    Let  this  distinguished  recognition 


)e  your  guide  in  se 


lecting 


a  piano  tor  your  own  use 


Palbwin  fiano; 


BALDWIN        .        ACROSONIC       •        HAMILTON      4      HOWARD      PIANOS      and      BALDWIN      ELECTRONIC      ORGANS 
are   told  in   all  principal   cffi'ei 


E.m-so 


XSHIR^ 
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STEINWAY 


THE  STEINWAY  is  used  exclusively  by  Brailowsky,  Casadesus,  Hess, 
Horowitz,  Jonas,  Kapell,  Kreisler,  Lehmann,  Novaes,  Ormandy 
Rubenstein,  Serkin,  Templeton,  Toscanini,  and  virtually  every  other 
famous  artist.  Illustrated  is  the  beautiful  Hepplewhite.  Now  you  may 
purchase  a  Steinway  at  terms  to  suit  your  individual  convenience! 


To  teach  your  child  to  look  at  life  through 
music  is  to  make  her  world  all  the  richer.  But  let 
Steinway  be  her  mentor. 

The  golden  rewards  of  owning  a  Steinway  far 
exceed  any  price  placed  upon  it.  Young  fingers 
learn  quicker  from  the  incredible  sensitivity  of  its 
Accelerated  Action.  A  keener  sense  of  tone  is 
developed  from  knowing  its  glorious  singing 
voice.  Mastery  comes  easier. 

And  so  enduring  is  the  magnificent  beauty  of 
the  Steinway,  so  perfect  its  craftsmanship  that 
it  will  serve  for  many  years.  A  Steinway  costs 
more  initially,  but  in  terms  of  its  true  value  and 
abiding  advantages  it  is  the  most  economical  of 
all  pianos! 

In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
new  Steinways  are  sold  only  by 

M'SteineruSons 

Jerome   F.   Murphy,   President 

162  BOYLSTON   ST.,  BOSTON 

Branches  in  Worcester,  Springfield,  Wellesley  Hills 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

^Berkshire  Festival y  Season  1950 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,  I95O,  BY  BOSTOK  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 
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SymftAotUcuta 


Next  October  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  begin  its  70th  anniversary  season,  which  will 
be  its  second  under  the  leadership  of  Charles 
Munch.  In  the  third  week  of  the  season  the  Or- 
chestra will  undertake  its  annual  tour  of  mid- 
western  cities  and  will  then  return  to  the  Berkshire 
area  to  visit  Troy  for  a  concert  on  October  17  for 
the  first  time  in  twenty-six  years.  The  Orchestra 
will  also  play  in  Syracuse  on  October  18,  Rochester 
on  October  19,  Buffalo  on  October  20,  Detroit  on 
October  21,  Battle  Creek  on  October  23,  Kala- 
mazoo on  October  24,  and  Ann  Arbor  on  October 
22  and  25.  The  season  will  consist  of  twenty-four 
pairs  of  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  evening 
concerts  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston;  nine  Tuesday 
evenings  and  six  Sunday  afternoons;  series  in 
Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge;  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York;  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn;  Veterans' 
Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence;  and  concerts 
in  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Washington,  Newark, 
New  London,  New  Brunswick  and  Philadelphia. 
If  those  interested  will  leave  their  names  and 
addresses  at  the  Friends  Office  they  will  be  sent  a 
historical  anniversary  booklet  of  the  Orchestra  to 
be  published  in  the  fall. 


The  paintings  on  view  in  the  reception  room 
adjoining  the  Main  Gate  have  been  kindly  loaned 
by  the  Berkshire  Museum  in  Pittsfield,  where  also 
an  exhibition  of  pictures,  music  and  autographs 
in  connection  with  the  Festival  programs  will  be 
shown  through  the  Festival  period.  The  Berk- 
shire Museum  Theatre  will  present  weekly  motion 
pictures  of  exceptional  quality,  both  American 
and  foreign.  The  Summer  Art  School  invites  the 
enrollment  of  amateurs  by  day,  week,  month  or 
season.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  here, 
as  in  its  own  city,  welcomes  a  friendly  association 
of  the  arts. 


The  summer  session  of  the  school  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  will  hold  classes  at 
Wheatleigh,  the  new  dormitory  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center. 


The  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  final  three  weeks  of 
the  Festival  will  be  open  to  the  public  at  a  nominal 
charge,  the  receipts  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  musicians. 


Tanglewood  on  Parade  is  listed  this  year  for 
Friday,  August  11,  (page  29).  The  many  events 
will  begin  in  the  late  afternoon  and  continue  into 
the  evening,  culminating  in  a  special  program 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Various 
activities  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  also 
be  on  view. 


A  calendar  of  the  performances  to  be  given  by 
the  students  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood  will  be  found  on  pages  30  and  31. 


Visit  The 
TANGLEWOOD    MUSIC   STORE 

(near  the  main  gate) 


TANGLEWOOD 
Souvenir  Pictorial  Book 

50e 

Recordings  and  miniature  scores,  including 
works  given  at  the  Festival  concerts,  musical 
books,  postcards,  films,  etc. 


SEVENTH     PROGRAM 

Thursday  Evening,  July  27,  at  8:1$ 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conducting 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  3,  In  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  $$ 


I.     Allegro  con  brio 
II.     Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 


III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


Sibelius Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  43 


I.    Allegretto 
II.     Tempo  andante,  ma  rubato 


III.  (  Vivacissimo;  Lento  e  suave 

IV.  (  Finale:  Allegro  moderato 


BALDWIN       PIANO 


RCA      VICTOR       RECORDS 
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TUNE  IN  SUNDAYS! 

U.S.  STEEL 
HOUR 


The  NBC 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

These  world-famed  conductors: 

<>«  REINER 
Alfred  WALLENSTEIN 

Eugene   ORMANDY 

Milton  K  ATI  MS 
Arthur  FIEDLER 

Pierre   MONTEUX 

End,  LEINSDORF 
wufred  PELLETIER 

Sigmund  ROMBERG 
Vladimir  GOLSCHMANN 

Rajael    KUBELIK 
Harold    LEVEY 

.  .  .  and  distinguished  soloists 


8:30 

SUNDAYS 


P.M. 


WGY 
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SEVENTH     PROGRAM 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E-Flat,  "Eroica," 

Op.  55 

LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

Born   at  Bonn,   December    16(?),    1770;    died   at   Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony 
was  first  performed  at  a  private  concert  in  the  house  of 
Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804,  the 
composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at 
the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  7,  1805. 

The  immense  step  from  the  Second  Symphony  to 
the  Third  is  primarily  an  act  of  expanding  imagina- 
tion. The  composer  did  not  base  his  new  power 
on  any  new  scheme;  he  kept  the  form  of  the  salon 
symphony*  which,  as  it  stood,  could  have  been 
quite  incongruous  to  his  every  thought,  and  began 
furiously  to  expand  and  transform.  The  exposition 
is  a  mighty  projection  of  155  bars,  music  of  con- 
centrated force,  wide  in  dynamic  and  emotional 
range,  conceived  apparently  in  one  great  sketch, 
where  the  pencil  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  the 
outpouring  thoughts.  There  are  no  periodic  tunes 
here,  but  fragments  of  massive  chords,  and  sinuous 
rhythms,  subtly  articulated  but  inextricable,  mean- 
ingless as  such  except  in  their  context.  Every  bar 
bears  the  heroic  stamp.  There  is  no  melody  in  the 
conventional  sense,  but  in  its  own  sense  the  music 
is  melody  unbroken,  in  long  ebb  and  flow,  vital  in 
every  part.  Even  before  the  development  is  reached 
the  composer  has  taken  us  through  mountains  and 
valleys,  shown  us  the  range,  the  universality  of  his 
subject.    The  development  is  still  more  incredible, 

*  He  first  projected  the  movements  conventionally,  as  the 
sketchbooks  show.  The  opening  chords  of  the  first  move- 
ment, stark  and  arresting,  were  originally  sketched  as  a 
merely  stiff  dominant-tonic  cadence.  The  third  move- 
ment first  went  upon  paper  as  a  minuet.  Variations  were 
then  popular,  and  so  were  funeral  marches,  although  they 
were  not  used  in  symphonies. 

THE    BERKSHIRE     MUSEUM 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

CfxnioilionA 

July:  —  Paintings  by  Robert  T.  Francis 

August: — Sculpture  by  Daniel  Chester  French 

Festival  Season  —  Memorabilia  in  connection  with 

the  Festival  programs 

Summer  Art  School 
Berkshire  Museum  Theatre 

Open  Weekdays  10-5  —  Sundays  2-5 
Closed  Mondays 
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The 

Berkshire 

Hills 

vJffer  many  cultural  attractions 
to  make  your  visit  a  pleasant  one 
during  the  Summer  months. 

You  will  find  our  region  equally 
attractive  in  the  Fall  when  the 
autumn  foliage  is  at  its  best.  Nature 
completes  an  incomparable  trans- 
formation. Many  of  our  inns  and 
hotels  offer  substantial  reductions 
in  rates. 

And  for  year-round  good  living,  a 
place  to  live,  work  or  play,  hundreds 
of  good  people  who  were  formerly 
seasonal  visitors  have  chosen 

THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

May  we  assist  you  in  providing 
further  details,  our  list  of  real 
estate  agents,  hotels,  guest  houses, 
and  inns?  Write: 


THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 

COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


as  it  extends  the  classical  idea  of  a  brief  thematic 
interplay  into  a  section  of  250  bars.  It  discloses 
vaster  scenery,  in  which  the  foregoing  elements  are 
newly  revealed,  in  their  turn  generating  others.  The 
recapitulation  (beginning  with  the  famous  passage 
where  the  horns  mysteriously  sound  the  returning 
tonic  E-flat  against  a  lingering  dominant  chord) 
restates  the  themes  in  the  increased  strength  and 
beauty  of  fully  developed  acquaintance. 

But  still  the  story  is  not  told.  In  an  unprece- 
dented coda  of  140  bars,  the  much  exploited  theme 
and  its  satellites  reappear  in  fresh  guise,  as  if  the 
artist's  faculty  of  imaginative  growth  could  never 
expend  itself.  This  first  of  the  long  codas  is  one  of 
the  most  astonishing  parts  of  the  Symphony.  A  coda 
until  then  had  been  little  more  than  a  brilliant 
close,  an  underlined  cadence.  With  Beethoven  it  was 
a  resolution  in  a  deeper  sense.  The  repetition  of 
the  subject  matter  in  the  reprise  could  not  be  for 
him  the  final  word.  The  movement  had  been  a 
narrative  of  restless  action  —  forcef ulness  gather- 
ing, striding  to  its  peak  and  breaking,  followed  by 
a  gentler  lyricism  which  in  turn  grew  in  tension 
until  the  cycle  was  repeated.  The  movement  re- 
quired at  last  an  established  point  of  repose.  The 
coda  sings  the  theme  softly,  in  confident  reverie 
under  a  new  and  delicate  violin  figure.  As  the  coda 
takes  its  quiet  course,  the  theme  and  its  retinue  of 
episodes  are  transfigured  into  tone  poetry  whence 
conflict  is  banished.  The  main  theme,  ringing  and 
joyous,  heard  as  never  before,  brings  the  end. 

The  second   movement,   like  the  first,   is  one  of 
conflicting  impulses,  but  here  assuaging  melody  con- 
tends,   not   with   overriding   energy,   but   with   the 
broken  accents  of  heavy  sorrow.   The  legato  second 
strain  in  the  major  eases  the  muffled  minor  and  the 
clipped    notes   of   the   opening   "march"   theme,   to 
which  the  oboe  has  lent  a  special  somber  shadow- 
ing.   The  middle  section,  in  C  major,  begins  with 
a   calmer,   elegiac  melody,   over  animating  staccato 
triplets  from  the  strings.   The  triplets  become  more 
insistent,  ceasing  only  momentarily  for  broad  fate- 
ful chords,  and  at  last  permeating  the  scene  with 
their  determined  rhythm,  as  if  the  composer  were 
setting  his  indomitable  strength  against  tragedy  it- 
self.   The  opening  section   returns  as  the  subdued 
theme  of  grief  gives  its  dark  answer  to  the  display 
of  defiance.    But  it  does  not  long  continue.   A  new 
melody    is    heard    in    a    fugato    of    the   strings,    an 
episode  of  quiet,  steady  assertion,  characteristic  of 
the    resolution    Beethoven    found    in    counterpoint. 
The  whole  orchestra  joins  to  drive  the  point  home. 
But  a  tragic  decrescendo  and  a  reminiscence  of  the 
funeral    first    theme    is    again    the    answer.     Now 
Beethoven   thunders  his  protest  in   mighty  chords 
over  a  stormy  accompaniment.  There  is  a  long  sub- 
sidence —  a  magnificent  yielding  this  time  —  and  a 
return  of  the  first  theme  again,  now  set  forth  in 
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full  voice.  As  in  the  first  movement,  there  is  still 
lacking  the  final  answer,  and  that  answer  comes  in 
another  pianissimo  coda,  measures  where  peaceful- 
ness  is  found  and  sorrow  accepted,  as  the  theme, 
broken  into  incoherent  fragments,  comes  to  its  last 
concord. 

The  conquering  life  resurgence  comes,  not 
shatteringly,  but  in  a  breath-taking  pianissimo,  in 
the  swiftest,  most  wondrous  Scherzo  Beethoven  had 
composed.  No  contrast  more  complete  could  be 
imagined.  The  Scherzo  is  another  exhibition  of 
strength,  but  this  time  it  is  strength  finely  controlled, 
unyielding  and  undisputed.  In  the  Trio,  the  horns, 
maintaining  the  heroic  key  of  E-flat,  deliver  the 
principal  phrases  alone,  in  three-part  harmony.  The 
Scherzo  returns  with  changes,  such  as  the  repetition 
of  the  famous  descending  passage  of  rhythmic  dis- 
placement in  unexpected  double  time  instead  of  syn- 
copation. If  this  passage  is  "humorous,"  humor 
must  be  defined  as  the  adroit  and  fanciful  play  of 
power. 


And  now  in  the  Finale,  the  tumults  of  exultant 
strength  are  released.  A  dazzling  flourish,  and  the 
bass  of  the  theme  is  set  forward  simply  by  the 
plucked  strings.  It  is  repeated,  its  bareness  some- 
what adorned  before  the  theme  proper  appears  over 
it,  by  way  of  the  wood  winds.  The  variations  dis- 
close a  fugato,  and  later  a  new  theme,  a  sort  of  "sec- 
ond subject"  in  conventional  martial  rhythm  but  an 
inspiriting  stroke  of  genius  in  itself.  The  fugato 
returns  in  more  elaboration,  in  which  the  bass  is 
inverted.  The  music  takes  a  graver,  more  lyric 
pace  for  the  last  variation,  a  long  poco  andante.  The 
theme  at  this  tempo  has  a  very  different  expressive 
beauty.  There  grows  from  it  a  new  alternate  theme 
(first  given  to  the  oboe  and  violin).  The  principal 
theme  now  strides  majestically  across  the  scene  over 
triplets  of  increasing  excitement  which  recall  the 
slow  movement.  There  is  a  gradual  dying  away  in 
which  the  splendor  of  the  theme,  itself  unheard,  still 
lingers.    A  presto  brings  a  gleaming  close. 
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REVOLUTIONARY 
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LINCOLN" 

AUTOMATIC 

TURNOVER" 
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for  all  records  33  1/3-78-45  r.  p.  m. 

•  Automatically  plays  20  standard  or  22  Long-Playing  records —   . 
ONE  SIDE  or  BOTH  SIDES,  in  PROPER  SEQUENCE. 
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NEW  YORK  22.    N.  Y. 
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ask  for  a  dem- 
onstration of 
this  remarkable 
record-changer, 
or  write  for 
brochure. 
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STOCKBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

William  Miles,  Director 


Week  of  July   17th 
"HARVEY" 

By  Mary  Chase 

• 

Week  of  July  24th 

"BOTH  YOUR  HOUSES" 

By  Maxwell  Anderson 

• 

Week  of  July  31st 

LEO  G.  CARROLL  in 

"Once  an  Actor" 

a  new  play  by  Rosemary  Casey 

• 

Week  of  August  7  th 

SYLVIA  SIDNEY  in 

"Goodbye,  My  Fancy" 

By  Fay  Kanin 

• 

Week  of  August  14th 
"GAY  DIVORCE" 

Book  by  Dwight  Taylor 

Music  by  Cole  Porter  with 

Jack  Whiting    Carol  Stone    Lenore  Lonergan 


Season  continues  through  September  9th 

Nightly  (except  Sunday)    at  8:45 

$2.94,  $1.80,  tax  inc. 


Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2:30 
$1.80,  $1.20,  tax  inc. 


Two  Special  Matinees/ 

Thursday,  August  3  —  Friday,  August  4 

All  Seats  $2.40 

CORNELIA  OTIS  SKINNER  in 

a  program  of  her  famous  sketches 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  Major,  Op.  43 

JEAN  SIBELIUS 

Born  December  8,  1865,  at  Tavastehus,  Finland 
Begun  in  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1901,  the  symphony 
was  completed  in  Finland  before  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
was  first  performed  on  March  8,  1902,  at  Helsinki  under 
the  composer's  direction.  The  first  performance  in  this 
country  was  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Theodore 
Thomas,  Conductor,  January  2,  1904.  Wilhelm  Gericke 
introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  on  March 
11  of  the  same  year. 

The  Second  Symphony  proclaims  Sibelius  in  his 
first  full-rounded  maturity,  symphonically  speaking. 
He  has  reached  a  point  in  his  exuberant  thirties  (as 
did  also  Beethoven  with  his  "Eroica"  and  Tchaikov- 
sky with  his  Fourth  at  a  similar  age)  when  the  artist 
first  feels  himself  fully  equipped  to  plunge  into  the 
intoxicating  realm  of  the  many-voiced  orchestra, 
with  its  vast  possibilities  for  development.  Sibelius, 
like  those  other  young  men  in  their  time,  is  irre- 
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pressible  in  his  new  power,  teeming  with  ideas.  His 
first  movement  strides  forward  confidently,  pro- 
fusely, gleaming  with  energy.  The  Finale  exults 
and  shouts.  Who  shall  say  that  one  or  all  of  these 
three  symphonies  overstep,  that  the  composer  should 
have  imposed  upon  himself  a  judicious  moderation? 
Sober  reflection  was  to  come  later  in  the  lives  of 
each,  find  its  expression  in  later  symphonies.  Per- 
haps the  listener  is  wisest  who  can  forego  his  in- 
clinations toward  prudent  opinion,  yield  to  the  mood 
of  triumph  and  emotional  plenitude,  remember  that 
that  mood,  once  outgrown,  is  hard  to  recapture. 

Copiousness  is  surely  the  more  admissible  when 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  message  of  an  individual, 
speaking  in  his  own  voice.  The  traits  of  Sibelius' 
symphonic  style  —  the  fertility  of  themes,  their 
gradual  divulging  from  fragmentary  glimpses  to 
rounded,  songful  completion,  the  characteristic  ac- 
companying passages  —  these  have  their  beginnings 
in  the  first  tone  poems,  their  tentative  application  to 
symphonic  uses  in  the  First  Symphony,  their  full, 
integrated  expression  in  the  Second. 

Sibelius  begins  his  Second  Symphony  with  a  char- 
acteristic string  figure,  a  sort  of  sighing  pulsation, 
which  mingles  with  the  themes  in  the  first  pages  and 
recurs  at  the  end  of  the  movement.  One  would 
look  in  vain  for  a  "first"  and  "second"  theme  in 
the   accepted   manner.     There   is   a   six-bar   melody 
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WILLIAM  BERGSMA  —  First  Symphony. 

NORMAN  DELLO  JOIO  —  Variations,  Chaconne,  and  Finale. 

For  Orchestra.   Study  Score  published  $2.50. 

LUKAS  FOSS  —  The  Song  of  Songs. 

For  Voice  and  Orchestra.   Vocal  Score  published  $2.00. 
The  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County. 
Comic  Opera  in  One  Act. 

HOWARD  HANSON  —  The  Cherubic  Hymn. 

For  Chorus  and  Orchestra.   Vocal  Score  published  0.75. 

ROY  HARRIS  —  Kentucky  Spring. 
For  Orchestra. 

PETER  MENNIN  —  The  Cycle. 

For  Chorus  and  Orchestra.   Vocal  Score  published  $2.00. 

DOUGLAS  MOORE  —  Down  East  Suite. 

For  Orchestra.   Violin  and  Piano  Score  $  1.50. 
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for  the  wood  winds,  a  theme  given  out  by  the  bas- 
soons, another  of  marked  and  significant  accent  for 
the  violins,  and  another,  brief  but  passionate,  for  the 
violins.  These  themes  are  laid  forth  simply,  one 
after  the  other,  with  no  transitions  or  preparations. 
Yet  the  tale  is  continuous  as  if  each  suggested,  quite 
naturally,  the  next.  There  follows  the  theme  for 
the  flutes  which  Cecil  Gray  refers  to  as  what  "would 
in  ordinary  parlance,  no  doubt,  be  called  the  'first 
subject.'  '  It  appears  as  nothing  more  than  a  high 
sustained  C-sharp,  followed  by  a  sort  of  shake  and 
a  descending  fifth.  The  phrase  would  be  quite 
meaningless  outside  of  its  context,  but  Sibelius  uses 
it  with  sure  effect  over  the  initial  string  figure  to 
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cap  his  moments  of  greatest  tension,  and  finally  in- 
creases it  by  twice  its  length  to  an  eloquent  period. 
The  initial  scraps  of  themes  succeed  each  other,  are 
combined,  gather  meaning  with  development.  The 
whole  discourse  unfolds  without  break,  coheres  in 
its  many  parts,  mounts  with  well-controlled  gradua- 
tion of  climax.  The  fusion  of  many  elements  is 
beyond  the  deliberate  analyst.  It  bespeaks  a  full 
heart,  a  magnificent  fertility,  an  absorption  which 

pervades  all  things  and  directs  them  to  a  single  end. 

i 

The  slow  movement  opens,  as  did  the  first,  with  a 
string  figure  which  is  an  accompaniment  and  yet 
far  more  than  an  accompaniment.  Various  wood 
winds  carry  the  burden  of  melody,  introduced  and 
maintained  in  an  impassioned  minor,  lugubre.  The- 
matic snatches  of  melody  follow  each  other  in  rich 
profusion.  In  the  opening  movement,  Sibelius  has 
made  telling  use  of  the  time-honored  contrast  be- 
tween the  lyric  and  the  incisive,  proclamatory  ele- 
ments. In  his  andante  this  sharp  opposition  is  no- 
tably increased.  An  oratorical,  motto-like  theme, 
launched  by  stormy,  ascending  scales,  keeps  drama 
astir.  As  the  melodic  themes  recur,  an  undercurrent 
of  the  spinning,  whirring  figures  in  the  strings,  such 
as  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  score  of  Sibelius, 
dramatizes  lyricism  itself. 

The   third   movement   pivots   upon   a   swift  6-8 
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I.     Allegro  moderato  III.     Scherzo:  Allegro;  Trio:  Etwas  langsamer 

II.     Adagio:  Sehr  feierlich  und  langsam  IV.     Finale:  Bewegt,  doch  nicht  schnell 

INTERMISSION 

Debussy Two  Nocturnes 

Nuages  Fetes 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.     De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer  III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

II.     Jeux  de  vagues 
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rhythm;  it  suggests  Beethoven  in  its  outward  con- 
tour, but  is  more  tumultuous  than  gay.  A  suspen- 
sive pause  with  pianissimo  drum  taps  introduces  the 
tender  trio  in  which  the  oboe  sings  a  soft  melody 
which  is  echoed  by  its  neighbors  and  subsides  in  a 
pianissimo  from  the  solo  'cello.  It  is  as  peaceful  and 
unruffled  in  this  symphony  of  violent  contrasts  as  its 
surroundings  are  stormy.  The  vivacissimo  and  trio 
are  repeated  —  with  a  difference. 

There  creeps  into  the  trio,  at  first  hardly  percept- 
ibly, the  solemn  chant  of  the  finale,  as  yet  but  softly 
intoned,  and  adroitly,  without  any  sense  of  hopping 
over  an  awkward  stile,  the  master  leads  his  hearers 
straight  into  the  finale,  which  is  at  once  in  full 
course.  There  are  two  principal  themes,  the  first 
making  itself  known  as  an  elementary  succession  of 
half  notes,  the  second  a  longer  breathed,  incendiary 
melody  with  an  accompanying  scale  figure  adding 
fuel  to  its  flame.  The  structure  of  the  movement  is 
traditional,  with  two  themes  alternating,  interlarded 
with  episodic  matter;  the  simple  scheme  serves  its 
contriver  in  building  with  great  skill  a  long  and 
gradual  ascent  to  a  climax  in  full  splendor.  Rising 
sequences,  mounting  sonorities,  contribute  to  the 
impressiveness  of  the  final  conflagration. 


EIGHTH     PROGRAM 

Symphony  No.  7  in  E  Major 
ANTON  BRUCKNER 

Born  at  Ansfelden,  in  Upper  Austria,  September  4,  1824; 
died  at  Vienna,  October  11,  1896 

The  Seventh  Symphony  was  composed  in  the  years  1882 
and  1883.  It  had  its  first  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus 
Concerts  in  Leipzig,  Arthur  Nikisch,  conductor,  December 
30,  1884. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at 
Chicago  by  the  orchestra  of  Theodore  Thomas,  July  29, 
1886.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  led  by  Mr.  Gericke,  February  5,  1887. 

The  score  bears  the  dedication:  "To  his  Majesty,  King 
Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria,  in  deepest  reverence." 

The  Seventh  Symphony  was  the  direct  means  of 
Bruckner's  general  (and  tardy)  recognition.  For 
years  he  had  dwelt  and  taught  at  Vienna  under  the 
shadow  of  virtual  banishment  from  its  concert  halls. 
In  this  stronghold  of  anti-Wagnerism  there  could 
have  been  no  greater  offense  than  the  presence  of  a 
symphonist  who  accepted  the  tenets  of  the  "music 
of  the  future"  with  immense  adoration.  Bruckner, 
with  his  characteristic  zeal  to  which  nothing  could 
give  pause,  composed  symphony  after  symphony,  each 
bolder  and  more  searching  than  the  last. 
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On  December  29,  1884,  Hugo  Wolf,  the  intrepid 
Wagnerian,  asked  the  rhetorical  question:  "Bruck- 
?    Bruckner?    Who  is  he?    Where  does  he  live? 


ner  r 


What  does  he  do?  Such  questions  are  asked  by 
people  who  regularly  attend  the  concerts  in  Vienna." 

The  answer  came  from  Leipzig,  where,  on  the 
next  day,  a  young  enthusiast  and  ex-pupil  of  the 
sixty-year-old  Bruckner  gave  the  Seventh  Symphony 
its  first  performance.  The  place  was  the  Gewand- 
haus;  the  conductor,  Arthur  Nikisch.  It  was  one 
of  his  flaming  readings  —  an  unmistakable  act  of 
revelation  which  the  audience  applauded  for  fifteen 
minutes.  As  Bruckner  took  his  bows,  obviously 
touched  by  the  demonstration,  one  of  the  critics  was 
moved  to  sentiment:  "One  could  see  from  the 
trembling  of  his  lips  and  the  sparkling  moisture  in 
his  eyes  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  ,old  gentleman 
to  suppress  his  deep  emotion.  His  homely  but  honest 
countenance  beamed  with  a  warm  inner  happiness 
such  as  can  appear  only  on  the  face  of  one  who  is 
too  good-hearted  to  succumb  to  bitterness  even  under 
the  pressure  of  most  disheartening  circumstances. 
Having  heard  his  work  and  now  seeing  him  in  per- 
son, we  asked  ourselves  in  amazement,  'How  is  it 
possible  that  he  could  remain  so  long  unknown  to 

?'  " 

The  symphony  of  the  hitherto  almost  unknown 
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.  .  .  and  the  finest  music-makers  of  our 
time!  To  summon  musicians  was  the  privi- 
lege of  princes.  Today  you — in  your  own 
home — can  outshine  the  courts  of  the 
Louis  in  the  wealth  of  music  at  your  com- 
mand ...  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records! 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

In  his  musicians  he  has  created  the  clear, 
simple  statement  of  his  devotion  and  genius. 
They  respond  to  his  direction  with  the  sensi- 
tivity of  a  single  instrument ...  a  tone  uniquely 
Koussevitzky's  which  can  be  likened  to  no 
other  orchestral  sound. 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-Flat,  Op.  55  ("Eroica")— 

Beethoven.   Album  of  six  records. 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,  Op.  36  —  Tchaikovsky. 
Album  of  five  records.* 

Gymnopedie —  Satie-Debussy.  Single  record. 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  A,  Op.  90  ("Italian")  —  Mendels- 
sohn. Album  of  three  records.* 

Serenade  in   C,   Op.  48  —  Tchaikovsky.    Final    side,   The 
Impresario:  Overture  —  Mozart.  Album  of  four  records.* 

Symphony  No.  39,  in  E-Flat,  K.  543  — Mozart.  Album  of 
three  records. 
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LEONARD   BERNSTEIN 

Composer,  pianist  and  conductor 
—  Bernstein  came  here  to  study 
with  Dr.  Koussevitzky  at 
Tanglewood's  first  session.  In 
his  own  work  and  in  his  work 
with  students  can  be  read 
the  story  of  Tanglewood's 
tremendous  years. 


An  American  in  Paris  —  Gershwin. 

The  RCA  Victor  Symphony  Orchestra.  Album 

of  two  records.* 

Ballet  Suite  from  Billy  the  Kid  — 

Copland.  The  RCA  Victor  Symphony  Orch. 
Album  of  three  records.* 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
(1932) — Ravel.    Leonard   Bernstein,   Pianist- 
Conductor.  The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of 
London.  Album  of  three  records  (78  rpm). 

On  The  Town  —  Bernstein.  RCA  Victor 
Chorale  and  Orchestra.  Album  of  four 
records  (78  rpm). 


•These  selections  available  on  Long  (33 V3)  Play, 
in  addition  to  45  rpm  and  conventional  records. 
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Whichever  type  of  record  you  prefer 
(45  rpm,  Long  [33'/a|  Play,  or  78  rpm) 
they  bring  you  music  at  its  finest. 
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HEAR  YE!    HEAR  YE! 

All  and  sundry  wayfarers  in 
the  Berkshires  will  be  wel- 
come at  the  Williamsburg 
Blacksmiths  and  Village  Gilt 
Store.  Located  on  the  Berk- 
shire Trail,  Route  9,  8  miles 
from  Northampton  towards 
Pittsfield.  It's  a  beautiful 
New  England  drive  from 
Tanglewood   to   Williamsburg. 

If  you  cannot  visit  us,  we 
know  you  will  enjoy  reading 
a  20-page  exact  reproduction 
of  an  Early  American  gem  of 
1793,  containing  quaint  prov- 
erbs, humorous  sayings,  and 
odd  recipes.  This  booklet  has 
been  combined  with  our  new 
catalog  of  many  gifts  in  cop- 
per, brass,  and  iron  for  home 
and  garden.  All  for  251  stamp 
or  coin. 

99  Buttonshop  Road 
Williamsburg,  Mass. 
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WILLIAMSBURG  BLACKSMITHS 


Special  Event 

'TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE" 
Friday,  August  1 1 

Special  Announcement  on  Page  29 


Bruckner  made  a  quick  and  triumphant  progress. 
Hermann  Levi  gave  it  in  Munich  (March  10,  1885) 
and  made  the  remark  that  this  was  "the  most  sig- 
nificant symphonic  work  since  1827."  An  obvious 
dig  at  Brahms,  who  had  lately  made  some  stir  in  the 
world  with  three  symphonies.  Karl  Muck,  another 
youthful  admirer  of  Bruckner,  was  the  first  to 
carry  the  symphony  into  Austria,  conducting  it  at 
Graz.  Even  Vienna  came  to  it  (a  Philharmonic 
concert  led  by  Richter,  March  21,  1886).  Bruck- 
ner tried  to  prevent  the  performance  by  an  injunc- 
tion, fearing  further  insults,  but  the  success  of  the 
work  drowned  out  the  recalcitrant  minority.  Even 
Dr.  Hanslick  was  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
composer  was  "called  to  the  stage  four  or  five 
times  after  each  section  of  the  symphony,"  but  he 
held  out  against  the  music  with  the  stubbornness  of 
a  Beckmesser,  finding  it  "merely  bombastic,  sickly, 
and  destructive." 

On  Wagner's  death,  February  13,  1883,  the 
Adagio  was  at  once  associated  with  his  memory,  al- 
though this  movement  had  been  completed  in  Oc- 
tober, 1882.  The  biographers  refer  to  this  as  the 
adagio  of  "premonition,"  and  indeed  Bruckner  wel- 
comed the  connection  between  this  poignant  move- 
ment and  the  memory  of  the  "great  Master."  He 
wrote  to  Felix  Mottl  about  a  coming  performance 
in  Karlsruhe,  in  1885,  mentioning  in  connection 
with  the  adagio:  "Funeral  music  for  tubas  and 
horns"  and  "Please  take  a  very  slow  and  solemn 
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tempo.  At  the  close  in  the  dirge  (in  memory  of 
the  death  of  the  Master),  think  of  our  Ideal!  — 
Kindly  do  not  forget  the  fff  at  the  end  of  the 
Dirge." 


Two  Nocturnes  ("Clouds  and 

Festivals") 

CLAUDE  DEBUSSY 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22, 
1862;  died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 

The  "Nocturnes"  were  completed  in  1899.  "Nuages"  and 
"Fetes"  were  first  performed  by  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra 
of  Paris  under  Chevillard,  December  9,  1900. 

The  world  waited  six  years  after  hearing  De- 
bussy's first  purely  orchestral  work,  the  "Prelude  a 
I'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune,"  before  his  "Nocturnes" 
were  made  known.  The  "Nocturnes,"  composed  in 
the  years  1897-99,  were  but  an  interlude  in  De- 
bussy's labors  upon  "Pelleas,"  which  had  been  oc- 
cupying the  composer  since  1892  and  was  not  to 
attain  performance  until  1902,  two  years  after  the 
instrumental  nocturnes. 

The  Paris  performances  brought  applause  and 
general  critical  praise  upon  Debussy.  He  had  estab- 
lished himself  with  the  "Faune,"  set  up  a  new  style 
of  undeniable  import,  suffering  nothing  from  the 
subdued  grumbles  of  the  entrenched  old-school  form- 
alists. The  "Nocturnes"  were  very  evidently  an 
advance,  and  a  masterly  one,  in  the  quest  of  har- 
monic and  modulatory  liberation.  What  Mallarme 
and  his  fellow  symbolist  poets  had  done  in  the  way 
of  freeing  poetry  from  the  metrical  chains  of  the 
Parnassians,  this  Debussy  had  done  for  the  musical 
formulae  of  two  centuries  past.  Periodic  melody  and 
rigid  orientation  of  tonality  were  gone.  Debussy 
conjured  his  serial  sound  structures  with  all  the  free- 
dom which  the  "tachistes,"  dropping  conventions  of 
line,  could  cultivate.  It  was  inevitable  that  Debussy 
should  turn  to  the  impressionist  painters  for  a  title 
that  would  not  confine,  and  from  Whistler,  no 
doubt,  he  took  the  convenient  abstraction  "nocturne," 
which  no  more  than  points  the  composer's  purpose  of 
evoking  a  mood. 

Debussy,  who  was  wary  of  wordy  explanations  of 
his  music,  is  said  to  have  written  this  description  of 
his  intentions  in  the  "Nocturnes": 

"The  title,"  writes  the  composer,  "to  be  taken  in 
a  general  and,  more  particularly,  in  a  decorative 
sense.  Therefore,  it  is  not  meant  to  designate  the 
usual  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  rather  all  the  vari- 
ous impressions  and  the  special  effects  of  light  that 
the  word  suggests.  'Nuages'  renders  the  immutable 
aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  slow,  solemn  motion  of  the 
clouds,  fading  into  poignant  grey  softly  touched  with 
white.  'Fetes'  gives  us  the  vibrating,  dancing  rhythm 
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on  Williams  College  Campus 
in  lovely  Williamstown 

A    short    and    beautiful    drive 
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of  the  atmosphere  with  sudden  flashes  of  light. 
There  is  also  the  episode  of  the  procession  (a  daz- 
zling fantastic  vision)  which  passes  through  the 
festive  scene  and  becomes  merged  in  it.  But  the 
background  remains  persistently  the  same :  the  festi- 
val with  its  blending  of  music  and  luminous  dust 
participating  in  the  cosmic  rhythm." 
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''The  Sea" 

(Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 

CLAUDE  DEBUSSY 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22, 
1862;  died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 

When  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois  Es- 
quisses  Symphoniques,"  he  was  secure  in  his  fame, 
the  most  argued  composer  in  France,  and,  to  his 
annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  L'Apres-midi  d'un 
Faune  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were 
almost  classics,  and  the  first  performance  of  Pelleas 
et  Melisande  was  a  recent  event  (1902).  Piano, 
chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  La  Mer  with 
some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orches- 
tral Images  were  to  occupy  him  for  the  next  six 
years.  Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien  was  written  in 
1911, -/Mucin  1912. 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for 
the  sea ;  he  frequently  visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke 
and  wrote  with  constant  enthusiasm  about  "my  old 
friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beautiful." 
He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Cannes,  where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It 
is  worth  noting,  however,  that  Debussy  did  not  seek 
the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  La  Mer.  His 
score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of 
it  was  written  in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if 
the  report  of  a  chance  remark  is  trustworthy,  "be- 
cause the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties." 
When  he  went  to  the  country  in  the  summer  of 
1903,  two  years  before  the  completion  of  La  Mer, 
it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy, 
whence  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager 
(September  12):  "You  may  not  know  that  I  was 
destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only  quite 
by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But 
I  have  always  retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the 
sea].  You  will  say  that  the  Ocean  does  not  exactly 
wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my  seascapes 
might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless 
store  of  memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth 
more  than  the  reality,  whose  beauty  often  deadens 
thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  con- 
sistent with  his  cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious 
style,  may  have  drawn  him  from  salty  actuality  to 
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Shapero Adagio,  Symphony  (for  Classical  Orchestra) 

Diamond Timon  of  Athens,  A  Symphonic  Portrait 

(after  Shakespeare) 

Lukas  Foss "The  Song  of  Songs,"  Second  Biblical  Solo 

Cantata,  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo  III.     Grave 

II.     Allegretto  con  moto  IV.     Lento 


INTERMISSION 


Brahms 


I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Andante  moderato 


Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor  Op.  98 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


Soloist 
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the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced  sym- 
metry of  Hokusai's  The  Wave.  In  any  case,  he  had 
the  famous  print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his 
score.  His  love  for  Japanese  art  tempted  him  to 
purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were  a 
strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  Poissons  d'or, 
of  1907,  was  named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his 
possession. 


NINTH     PROGRAM 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  born  in  Lawrence,  Massachu- 
setts, August  25,  1918,  attended  Harvard  College  and  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia.  At  the  first  two 
sessions  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  he 
was  accepted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  his  conducting  class. 
Mr.  Bernstein  has  been  on  the  faculty  since  19+6. 

In  the  season  19+3-44,  he  was  assistant  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society.  From  19+5- 
19+8  he  was  director  of  the  New  York  City  Symphony.  He 
has  conducted  orchestras  abroad  as  guest  during  the  last 
five  summers,  including  this  one. 

He  has  written  a  symphony,  Jeremiah,  and  the  ballets 
Fancy  Free  and  Facsimile,  the  Broadway  Musical  On  the 
Town,  and  incidental  music  for  the  current  production  of 
Peter  Pan.  Music  in  the  smaller  forms  includes  a  Clarinet 
Sonata,  the  song  cycles  Five  Kid  Songs;  I  hate  music,  and 
La  Bonne  Cuisine.  His  symphony  with  piano  solo,  based  on 
W.  H.  Auden's  Age  of  Anxiety,  was  introduced  at  these 
concerts  in  the  19+8-+9  season. 
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Symphony  for  Classical  Orchestra 
HAROLD  SHAPERO 

Born  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  April  29,  1920 

Harold  Shapero  completed  his  Symphony  in  1947.  He 
composed  it  by  commission  of  the  Koussevitsky  Music 
Foundation  and  dedicated  it  to  the  memory  of  Natalie 
Koussevitzky. 

The  subtitle  "For  Classical  Orchestra"  calls 
attention  to  Mr.  Shapero's  sparing  use  of  his  orches- 
tral forces.  The  composer  has  had  the  benefits  of 
distinguished  instruction :  He  has  studied  with  Mile. 
Boulanger,  with  Hindemith,  Krenek,  Slonimsky  and 
Stravinsky.  Attending  Harvard  College  (from 
which  he  graduated  in  1941),  he  studied  with 
Walter  Piston  there.  His  latest  advisory  studies 
were  with  Aaron  Copland  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood. 

Mr.  Shapero  was  awarded  at  Harvard  the  Knight 
Prize,  the  Naumburg  Fellowship,  and  the  Paine  Fel- 
lowship. He  took  the  Prix  de  Rome  (for  his  "Nine 
Minute  Overture")  in  1941.  In  1946  he  was 
awarded  the  Joseph  H.  Beams  Prize  from  Columbia 
University  for  his  Serenade  for  String  Orchestra. 
He  also  received  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship.  His 
chamber  music  includes  Three  Pieces  for  Three 
Pieces  (flute,  clarinet,  bassoon)  (1938);  Trumpet 
Sonata  (1939)  ;  String  Quartet  (1940)  ;  Four-Hand 
Piano  Sonata  ( 1941 )  ;  Violin  Sonata  ( 1942)  ;  Three 
Amateur  Sonatas  (Piano)   (1944). 


"Timon  of  Athens" 

A  Symphonic  Portrait  (after  Shakespeare) 
DAVID  DIAMOND 

Born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  1915 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance  of  this  work,  by 
the  Louisville  Philharmonic  Society  on  February  1,  1950, 
the  composer  provided  the  following  explanation  for  the 
program: 

"Ideas  for  works,  thematic  germs  live  within  me, 
germinate,  so  to  speak,  months  and  often  years  before 
I  actually  compose  them  on  score  paper.  Ideas 
for  'Timon'  came  on  first  reading  of  this  great  trag- 
edy (one  I  consider  even  greater  than  'King  Lear,' 
despite  the  technical  imperfections)  as  far  back  as 
1939.  I  did  not  envisage  a  suite  of  incidental  music 
to  accompany  the  play's  action.  It  was  Timon  the 
man  that  fascinated  me;  not  the  play.  Five  years 
ago  I  began  to  make  some  sketches,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  Louisville  Orchestra  asked  me  to  write 
a  work  did  I  find  the  real  incentive. 

"  'Timon  of  Athens'  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  later 
plays  (circa  1609).  It  is  the  psychological  study 
of  a  psychopathic  tragic  figure  in  two  phases:  his 
generous,  noble,  altruistic  state;  and  his  mad,  curs- 
ing, distraught  and  finally  subjective  and  resigned 
madness.  In  painting  a  musical  portrait,  these  two 
phases  establish  the  two  formal  poles  of  the  music. 
The  structure  of  the  work  is  evolved  from  the  plan 
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by  Martha  Burnham  Humphrey 

A  different  and  distinguished  book  on  symphonic  music 
in  rehearsal  and  performance.  Vivid  action  sketches. 
Delightful  commentary  by  the  artist. 

Koussevitzky,  Bernstein,  Carvalho  and  many  others 

On  sale  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store,  $3.50 
A  Igonquin  Press  —  Boston 


f-^aintin^i    &   Ujr 


)rawtna6 
by  REMY 

Free  Exhibit  July  through  September 

Briar  Hill        •        South  Ashfield,  Mass. 
(Old  Town  Farm) 

oLenox   Summer  ^rrt   School 
Adjacent  to  Tanglewood      •      Wheatleigh,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Beginners  and  Advanced  Students 

All  Media  Calligraphy 

Excellent  Staff  of  Artists 


FESTIVAL  RECORDINGS,  INC. 

presents  MOZART'S  CORONATION  MASS  IN  C  K.317 

performed  by  the  Chorus  and  Orchestra  oj the 
1949  Salzburg  Festival,  conducted  by  Prof.  Joseph  Messner 

One  12-inch  Long  Playing  record  •  (FLP  100  $5.95) 

may  be  purchased  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store 

MERRYWOOD  at  LENOX 

A  unique  summer's  experience  in  Music  and  the  Arts 
for  girls  —  6  to  16  years. 

Merrywood  has  its  own  children's  theatre  for  train- 
ing in  the  Drama  and  in  the  Dance.  Swimming, 
Canoeing  and  Riding  under  expert  instruction. 

Valerie  Deucher,  Director 

Lenox,    Mass.,    Old    Stockbridge    Road    (Tel.   Lenox   79) 

5E  BROOKSIDK  SCHOOL  ?%£*. 

GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASS. 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School  and  Practical  Courses. 

Also   Lower   Grades.     Tutoring.      Competent  Instructors. 

Shops.      All  arts.      Sports.     Visit  our  beautiful   campus. 
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FOR  DELIGHTFUL  LUNCHING  and  DINING 

Olljrtstmajs  Qxn  (ifcrrare 

Late  suppers  served  after  the  concert 
Tea   Cocktails        •       4-7 
Late  suppers  •        9-12 

Sunday  suppers      •        5-10 

Saute  X      -      between  ^tnrkbnoge  ana  SJettnx 

_Xr   ~J>umplionu    in    ^J~ 

A  resort  with  an  F  major  for  fun,  fine  food, 
and  fabulous  location.  Tennis,  golf,  riding, 
swimming  and  dancing.  Open  until  Novem- 
ber. Transient  meals  served.  Sunday  buffet 
supper  at  5:30. 

Recommended  by  Duncan  Hinet 

Lunch  $1.75  Dinner  $2.00 

EASTOVER     -     -     -     -     lenox.  massachusetts 
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I    J4ou6e    .    .    .     AT     LENOX,     MASS 
Telephone:  Lenox  8107 


Accommodations  —  European  Plan  •  Public  Dining  Room 
Serving  Delicious,  Inexpensive  Meals  •  Canteen  Open  to 
the  Public  •  Soft  Drinks,  Sundaes,  Sandwich  Grill,  Souvenirs, 
Notions  •  Come  in  Before  and  After  Concerts. 


STAY  AT       MUSIC       INN 

and  WALK  to  Tanglewood  for  the  concerts 
this  summer 

Fishing,  swimming,  boating,  tennis 

ioo  acres  for  loafing 

Our  Berkshire  Almanac  available  on  request 

Write  to  Stephanie  Frey  Barber,  Lenox,  Mass. 

New  York  Phone  — Murray  Hill  5-0866 


SHEFFIELD   INN 

Sheffield,  Massachusetts 
on  Route  No.  7 

Stuart  M.  Beard,  2nd,  Owner  and  Mgr. 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 


OlOOf  riELO.COHH 


Table  D'hote  Luncheon  Dinner  A  la  Carte 
"Druid"  Bar  Parlour 
Peter  Walters  at  the  piano 
Telephone  Ridgefield  232       Luxurious  overnight    accommodations 
OPEN  EVERY  DAY  VICTOR  GILBERT,  Skinker 

On  Route  7  Danbury  Norwalk  Road, 
13  miles  from  Merritt  Parkway 

THE  YELLOW  ASTER 

PITTSFIELD-LENOX  ROAD 
PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Luncheon         Cocktail  Lounge        Dinner 
12.00  to  2.00  S.30  to  9.00 

Sundays  12.30  to  3.00     •     5.30  to  8.00 
MRS.  A.  CASSANI,  Owner  and  Manager 


of  tragic  action :  (1)  start,  (2)  rise,  (3)  height,  (4) 
change,  (5)  close.  The  first  two  encompass  the 
exposition,  three  and  four  the  development,  a  bridge 
from  four  to  five,  and  five,  the  coda. 

"It  is  a  portrait  (more  accurately,  a  psycho-orches- 
tral study  —  if  I  may  invent  such  a  dual  delinea- 
tion) of  a  munificent  man  whose  false  generosity 
betrays  him.  In  other  words,  he  doesn't  know  how 
to  be  generous.  He  is  —  as  W.  H.  Auden  said,  'like 
the  kleptomaniac  who  steals  and  then  returns  the 
stolen  goods  as  gifts  ...  we  are  all  members,  we 
cannot  take  without  giving  and  give  without  tak- 
ing.' Timon  is  generous  so  long  as  people  respect 
his  generosity.  When  he  is  no  longer  wealthy  and 
cannot  stave  off  his  creditors,  people  turn  from  him 
and  his  ensuing  mental  disintegration  reveals  one  of 
the  greatest  examples  of  misanthropic  terror.  He  no 
longer  feels  he  belongs  to  humanity;  it  has  let  him 
down  in  his  need.  He  curses  humanity,  goes  to 
the  forest  to  live  among  the  animals  in  dark  despair, 
but  not  without  a  certain  nobility  of  spirit  that  can- 
not leave  him.  Only  the  relation  between  the  giving 
and  the  getting  among  humans  has  confused  Timon 
and  driven  him  to  despair.  But  in  his  misanthropic 
madness  there  is  always  a  noble  and  resigned  agony. 
We  leave  him  that  way. 

"This  work  augments  the  series  of  works  inspired 
by  Shakespearean  drama.  In  1944,  I  composed  the 
score  for  Margaret  Webster's  production  of  'The 
Tempest;'  in  1949,  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  for  the 
Little  Orchestra  Society  of  New  York,  and  now 
'Timon  of  Athens.'  " 


"The  Song  of  Songs" 

Second  Biblical  Solo  Cantata  for  Soprano  and 
Orchestra 

LUKAS  FOSS 

Born  in  Berlin,  August  15,  1922 

Lukas  Foss  composed  "The  Song  of  Songs"  in  the  summer 
of  1946. 

The  composer  has  chosen  his  text  from  "The 
Song  of  Solomon"  (King  James  version).  The  first 
of  the  four  movements  is  a  free  fugue  combined  with 
the  variation  form.  The  second  movement  is  an 
aria  in  which  the  second  verse  is  a  virtual  repetition, 
musically  speaking.    The  third  movement  takes  the 

SUN-INSIDE 

Prop.  Fred  Lancome 
Monterey,  Rte.  23  •  Tel.:  Gr.  Barrington  1148M3 

FOOD  IN  THE  BEST  FRENCH  TRADITION 
AFTERNOON  TEA 
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form  of  a  dramatic  recitative,  leading  by  way  of  an 
orchestral  interlude  directly  into  the  finale,  which 
the  composer  defines  as  a  "Prayer." 


I 

Awake,  O  north  wind; 

and  come,  thou  south ; 

blow  upon  my  garden ; 

until  the  day  break, 

and  the  shadows  flee  away 

blow  upon  my  garden ; 

Until  the  day  break, 

and  the  shadows  flee  away 

turn,  my  beloved, 

and  be  thou  like  a  roe  or  a  young  hart 

upon  the  mountains  of  Bether. 

II 

Come,  my  beloved, 

let  us  go  forth  into  the  field; 

let  us  lodge  in  the  villages. 

Let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards; 

let  us  see  if  the  vine  flourish, 

whether  the  tender  grape  appear, 

and  the  pomegranates  bud  forth: 

there  will  I  give  thee  my  loves. 

My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me: 

Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one, 

and  come  away. 

For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past, 

the  rain  is  over  and  gone ; 

the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth  ; 

the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 

and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land: 

Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one, 

and  come  away. 


Ill 

By  night  on  my  bed 

I  sought  him  whom  my  soul  loveth : 

I  sought  him,  but  I  found  him  not; 

I  called  him,  but  he  gave  me  no  answer. 

The  watchmen  that  went  about  the  city 

found  me,  they  smote  me, 

they  wounded  me; 

I  charge  you,  O  daughters,  I  charge  you, 

if  ye  find  my  beloved,  that  ye  tell  him, 

that  I  am  sick  of  love. 


IV 

Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart, 
as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm: 
for  love  is  strong  as  death. 


ELLABELLE  DAVIS  was  born  and  spent  her  earlier 
years  in  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  in  humble  circum- 
stances. At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  developed  her  voice  by 
singing  in  a  local  church  choir  and  high  school  glee  club. 
Appearances  with  symphony  orchestras  and  in  recital  were 
followed  by  tours  of  Mexico  and  cities  of  Central  and 
South  America.  Miss  Davis  sang  with  this  orchestra  in 
the  first  performances  of  "The  Song  of  Songs"  (in  the 
season  1947-1948). 


BLUE  BIRD  SPORT  SHOP 

MAIN  STREET    .    .    .    STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Distinctive  Woolen  Sportwear 

WINTER  SHOP 

52  GREEN  STREET,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

(Opposite  Smith  College  Campus) 


(  SOLE  SUPPLIERS  OF  CHOCOLATE 

(        SPECIALTIES  TO  THE  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

I        cJjoily.    rf/liu  C^andied 

BOSTON,    MASS. 
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DAILY  TRIPS  to  and  from  NEW  YQRK 

•  door-to-door  • 
New  York  Office  Berkshire  Office 

2148  Aqueduct  Avenue         Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
N.Y.  53    CYpress  8-1312  Phone  940 

BERKSHIRE  LIMOUSINE  SERVICE,  INC. 

I.C.C.  licensed  insured 

ENJOY  YOURSELF  NOW  -  -  - 

But  after  vacation  SELL  YOUR  PRODUCTS 

with  MOSS  PHOTOS !     Largest  Photo  House  in  U.  S.  A. 

Best  Wishes  —  OIlie  Moss,  President 

MOSS  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Inc. 

155  West  46th  Street  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


ZJne  ~J-rawthorne  i^oua 


9e 

It  was  at  Tanglewood  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
lived  for  18  months  in  1850-1851,  occupying  the 
"Little  Red  House,"  and  there  relating  the  still 
unwritten  Tanglewood  Tales  to  his  children.  The 
cottage,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1891,  has  been  rebuilt 
in  replica  on  the  original  site,  through  the  generosity 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 
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ublic   iKehear&ai6 

The  public  will  be  admitted  to  three  Saturday 
morning  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  the  Shed  (July  29,  August  5,  August  12). 
The  admission  fee  will  be  $1,  the  proceeds  to  be 
devoted  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra  mem- 
bers.   Each  rehearsal  begins  at  10  A.M.  promptly. 
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SERVICES  IN  LENOX 


BERKSHIRE    FARM    AGENCY 

Lenox,  Mass.  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Choice  lake  sites  on  beautiful  Laurel  Lake, 
three  miles  from  Tanglewood.     From  $750. 

Farms,  estates,  resort  property 

literature  upon  request 

Lenox  238    "  Chatham  5-5363 


CARR  HARDWARE  CO. 

Plumbing  Supplies,  Paints,  Electrical  and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 


413-415  North  Street,  Pittsfield 


Phone  2-1581 


WILLIAM  T.  LAHART 


C^lectrical  (contractor 


SHOP 

Church  Street,  Lenox  ....     Phone  146W 

• 

HOME 
School  Street,  Lenox    ....     Phone  146R 

WALTER  LAHART 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Shop  —  Housatonic  Street,  Lenox.     Phone  397  W 
Home  —  St.  Ann's  Lane,  Lenox  Phone  397R 

J.  H.  JOHNSON'S  SONS,  INC. 

Plumbing  Contractors 
Lenox,  Massachusetts  Phone  12W 

LENOX  NATIONAL  BANK 

General  Banking  Service 

TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 


Symphony  in  E  Minor,  No.  4,  Op.  98 
JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897 

The  first  two  movements  were  composed  in  the  summer 
of  1884;  the  remaining  two  in  the  summer  of  1885.  The 
Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1885,  under  the  directoin  of  the  composer. 

When  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of 
September,  1885,  Max  Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him  as  far  as  he  dared 
for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  sum- 
mer. He  asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there 
might  be  a  quartet.  '  'God  forbid,'  said  Brahms, 
according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his  biography, 
'I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together 
only  a  few  bits  in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes. 
If  you  would  like  to  hear  them,  I'll  play  them  for 
you.'  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  'No,'  he  pro- 
tested, 'let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that. 
We  must  get  hold  of  Nazi/  He  meant  Ignaz 
Briill  and  a  second  piano.  Now  I  realized  that  an 
important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony, 
was  afoot,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more 
for  I  noticed  that  he  already  regretted  having  let 
his  tongue  run  so  far. 

"A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar 
evening  —  a  musical  gathering  in  the  piano  ware- 
rooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I  found  Han- 
slick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl, 
and  Gustav  Dompke.     While  Brahms  and  Briill 


LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

RICHARD  E.  WHALEN,  Prop. 

O 

S.  S.  Pierce  Wines  Our  Specialty 

Beer     :     Ales     :     Legal  Beverages 

O 

CHURCH  STREET     •     LENOX,  MASS. 

Phone  Lenox  57 
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JACK  SWICKER 

T  !T[Cofnp/efe  tine  Of  Quality  Dairy  Products 

OFFICE  DAIRY 

SCHERMERHORN  PK.  EAST  STREET 

LENOX  487-W  LENOX  487-R 
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played,  Hanslick  and  Billroth  turned  the  man- 
uscript pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with  Rich- 
ter,  read  from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been 
two  years  before  at  the  trying-out  of  the  Third 
Symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite  different.  After 
the  wonderful  Allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial, 
but  also  four-square  and  concentrated  of  Brahms' 
movements,  I  waited  for  one  of  those  present  to 
break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  I  did  not  feel 
important  enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the 
older  and  more  famous  friends  of  the  master. 
Richter  murmured  something  in  his  blond  beard 
which  might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  ap- 
proval. Brull  cleared  his  throat  and  fidgeted 
about  in  his  chair.  The  others  stubbornly  made  no 
sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to  break 
the  paralyzed  silence.  Finally  Brahms  growled 
out,  'Well,  let's  go  on!'  —  the  sign  to  continue: 
whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy  sigh  as  if  he 
felt  that  he  must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too 
late,  and  said  quickly,  'The  whole  movement  gave 
me  the  impression  of  two  people  pummelling  each 
other  in  a  frightful  argument.'  Everyone 
laughed,  and  the  two  continued  to  play.  The 
strange-sounding,  melody-laden  Andante  impressed 
me  favorably,  but  again  brought  no  comment,  nor 
could  I  bring  myself  to  break  this  silence  with  some 
clumsy  banality." 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up 
to  this  point,  found  the  Scherzo  "unkempt  and 
heavily  humorous,"  and  the  finale  a  splendid  set  of 
variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no 
place  at  the  end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his 
counsel  for  the  moment,  and  the  party  broke  up 
rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met 
Brahms  the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer 
had  been  taken  aback  by  this  reception  of  his  score. 

"  'Naturally  I  noticed  yesterday  that  the  symphony 
didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If 
people  like  Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do 
not  like  my  music,  who  can  be  expected  to  like  it?' 
'I  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and  Billroth  may 
think  of  it,'  I  answered,  'for  I  haven't  said  a  word 
to  them.  I  only  know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  be  the  composer  of  such  a  work,  and 
could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  had 
put  three  such  splendid  movements  together,  I 
would  not  be  disturbed.  If  it  were  for  me  to 
say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo  with  its  sudden  main 
theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in 
the  wastebasket,  while  the  masterly  chaconne  would 
stand  on  its  own  as  a  set  of  variations,  leaving 
the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more  suitable 
companions.' '  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own 
temerity  in  venturing  so  far  with  the  sensitive  and 
irascible  composer,  and  waited  for  the  heavens  to 
descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly, 
only  protesting  that  the  piano  could  give  no  ade- 


ROUTES  TO  TANGLEWOOD 

A  WORD  ON 

Traffic  Conditions 

The  large  number  of  cars  coming  to  the  Berkshire 
Festival  Concerts  overtaxes  the  highway  approaches 
to  Tanglewood  and  makes  for  traffic  congestion. 
The  Massachusetts  State  Police,  Dept.  of  Public 
Works,  police  officials  of  Lenox,  Stockbridge,  Lee 
and  Pittsfield  and  the  administration  of  the  concerts 
are  cooperating  fully  to  improve  the  traffic  situa- 
tion, but  Festival  visitors  are  urged  to  reconcile 
themselves  in  advance  to  some  delay.  You  can  help 
in  several  ways. 

1 .  FOLLOW  THE  TANGLEWOOD  SIGNS,  which  have  been 
placed  to  show  the  least  congested  routes. 

2.  COME  EARLY.  The  grounds  will  open  at  noon  on 
Sunday  and  at  six  o'clock  for  evening  concerts 
The  buffet  at  Tanglewood  will  serve  hot  meals  as 
well  as  light  refreshments  before  each  concert. 
Many  bring  picnic  meals. 

3.  STAY  LATE.  The  sudden  outpouring  of  cars  onto 
the  highways  at  the  close  of  the  concerts  is  the 
principal  cause  of  traffic  delay.  The  gardens  at 
Tanglewood  will  be  open  and  lighted  for  at  least  an 
hour  after  every  concert.  You  are  invited  to  stay  as 
long  as  convenient  to  enjoy  them. 

4.  HAVE  PATIENCE. 
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RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevttzky 
Bach,  C.  P.  E.     Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 
Bach,  J.  S.    Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  Ml,  2,  3,  4,  5,  **6 

Suites  **1,  2,  3,  **4;  Prelude  in  E  major 
Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  2,  *3,  **5,  8,  and  **9 ;  Missa 

Solemnis ;  Overture  to  "Egmont" 
Berlioz     Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose)  ;  Three 
Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust";  Overture,  "The  Roman 
Carnival" 
Brahms    Symphonies     Nos.     **3,     4;     Violin     Concerto 

(Heifetz)  ;  Academic  Festival  Overture 
Copland    "El  Salon  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring,"  "A 

Lincoln  Portrait" 
Debussy     "La  Mer,"  Sarabande 
Faure    "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 
Foote    Suite  for  Strings 
Grieg    "The  Last  Spring" 
Handel    Larghetto  (Concerto  No.  12)  ;  Air  from  "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 
Hanson     Symphony  No.  3 
Harris    Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn     Symphonies    Nos.   *94,   "Surprise"    (new    record- 
ing) ;  102   (B-flat) 
Khatchatourian     **Piano  Concerto  (Kapell) 
Liadov     "The  Enchanted  Lake" 
Liszt     Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  **4  "Italian"  (new) 
Moussorgsky     "Pictures    at    an    Exhibition";    Prelude    to 

"Khovanstchina" 
Mozart     Symphonies  in  E  major    (26)  ;   A  major    (29)  ; 
*B  flat  (33) ;  C  major  (34)  ;  *C  major  (36)  ;  *E  flat 
(39)  ;    Serenade   for   Winds;    Overtures,    "Idomeneo," 
"La    Clemenza    di   Tito";    Air   from   "Magic   Flute" 
(Dorothy  Maynor) 
Piston     Prelude  and  Allegro   (Organ:  E.  Power  Biggs) 
Prokofieff    "Classical  Symphony   (new  recording)  ;  Violin 
Concerto  No.  2   (Heifetz);   "Lieutenant  Kije,"  Suite; 
"Love  for  Three  Oranges,"  Scherzo  and  March ;  "Peter 
and   the   Wolf";    Suite   No.   2,    "Romeo   and    Juliet"; 
Dance  from  "Chout";  **Symphony  No.  5 
Rachmaninoff     "Isle  of  the  Dead" ;  "Vocalise" 
Ravel     "Daphnis   and   Chloe,"   Suite  No.  2    (new   record- 
ing) ;   Rapsodie  Espagnole;   **"Mother  Goose"    (new 
recording)   **Bolero 
Rimsky-Korsakov    "The    Battle    of    Kerjenetz";    Dubin- 

ushka 
Satie     "Gymnopedie"  1  and  2 
Schubert    **"Unfinished"    Symphony     (new    recording)  ; 

Symphony  No.   5 ;   "Rosamunde,"  Ballet  Music 
Schumann     Symphony  No.  1    ("Spring") 
Shostakovitch     Symphony  No.  9 

Sibelius     Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's   Daugh- 
ter"; "Tapiola";  "Maiden  with  Roses" 
Sousa     "The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever";  "Semper  Fidelis" 
Strauss,  J.    Waltzes:  "Voices  of  Spring";  "Vienna  Blood" 
Strauss,  R.     "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks";   »"Don  Juan" 
Stravinsky     Capriccio     (Sanroma)  ;     Song    of    the    Volga 

Bargemen 
Tchaikovsky     Symphonies    Nos.    **4,     **5,     6;     **String 
Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet";  "Francesca 
da  Rimini" 
Thompson     "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 
Vivaldi     Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 
Wagner    Prelude  and  Good  Friday  Spell,  "Parsifal" 
Weber     Overture  to  "Oberon" 

Recorded  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven     **Symphony  No.  7 

•Also  45  r.p.m.    **Also  33  1/3  (L.P.)  and  45  r.p.m. 


quate  idea  of  the  scherzo,  which  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and  that  Beethoven 
in  the  Eroica  and  elsewhere  had  made  use  of  a  varia- 
tion finale.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  serious 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  symphony  would  be  accepted 
at  all.  He  decided,  however,  after  a  long  conver- 
sation, that  having  gone  so  far  he  must  see  it 
through,  and  that  a  rehearsal  with  orchestra  at 
Meiningen  could  be  hoped  to  give  a  more  plaus- 
ible account  of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the 
"nasty  scherzo"  a  presentable  face. 

The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Bvilow  was 
more  encouraging.  He  wrote  after  the  first  re- 
hearsal :  "Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite  original, 
individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength 
from  start  to  finish."  But  Brahms  may  have  dis- 
counted this  as  a  personally  biased  opinion,  as  he 
certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann 
and  Liesl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their 
words  against  the  chilling  skepticism  of  his  male 
cronies. 

So  far  as  the  public  was  concerned  the  Fourth 
Symphony  fared  as  many  other  prodigious  new 
works  in  their  time  —  those  who  were  puzzled  or 
even  dazed  by  it  already  felt  its  beauty  and  power. 

Florence  May  has  described  a  performance  in 
Vienna,  on  March  7,  1897,  at  a  Philharmonic  con- 
cert. Brahms  was  then  a  sick  man;  he  had  less 
than  a  month  to  live: 

"The  fourth  symphony  had  never  become  a  favor- 
ite work  in  Vienna.     Received  with  reserve  on  its 
first   performance,   it   had   not  since  gained   much 
more  from  the  general  public  of  the  city  than  the 
respect  sure  to  be  accorded  there"  to  an  important 
work   by   Brahms.     Today,  however,   a  storm  of 
applause  broke  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  move- 
ment, not  to  be  quieted  until  the  composer,  com- 
ing to  the  front  of  the  artist's  box  in  which  he 
was  seated,  showed  himself  to  the  audience.     The 
demonstration  was  renewed  after  the  second  and 
the  third  movements,  and  an  extraordinary  scene 
followed  the  conclusion  of  the  work.    The  applaud- 
ing, shouting  house,  its  gaze  riveted  on  the  figure 
standing  in  the  balcony,  so  familiar  and  yet  in  pres- 
ent  aspect  so  strange,   seemed   unable  to  let  him 
go.     Tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  he  stood  there, 
shrunken  in  form,  with  lined  countenance,  strained 
expression,  white  hair  hanging  lank;  and  through 
the  audience  there  was  a  feeling  of  a  stifled  sob, 
for  each  knew  that  they  were  saying  farewell.    An- 
other outburst  of  applause  and  yet  another;  one 
more     acknowledgment     from     the     master;     and 
Brahms  and  his  Vienna  had  parted  forever." 
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ANNOUNCEMENT! 

Friday  August  1 1  .  .  .  Events  from  6  to  1 1  P.  M. 

(RAIN  or  SHINE  ) 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

ASSEMBLY  and  PARADE  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

After  which  all  will  be  invited  to  attend  the  activities  of  the  school 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA      .      OPERA  SCENES      •      THE  CHORUS       .      CHAMBER  MUSIC 
LAWN    PARTY PICNIC    SUPPER 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Will  Give  a  Concert  in  The  Shed 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

In  the  following  program: 

HAYDN "Oxford"  Symphony 

PROKOFIEFF "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

DVORAK Symphony,  "From  the  New  World" 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  announces  with  gratitude  that 
MRS.  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT  has  accepted  the  invitation  to 
appear  as  the  narrator  in  "Peter  and  the  Wolf". 

DOOR   PRIZES    ....    WALTZING   ON   THE   LAWN 

Watch  for  further  announcements 

TICKETS  NOW  .  .  .Box  Seats  —  $$  Reserved  Sections  —  $4 
Unreserved  Section $2.50  {Admits  to  all  above  events) 
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<u£  Qalendar  of  Events 

(Including  Berkshire  Festival  Programs) 
TANGLEWOOD,  1950 

( This  schedule  is  subject  to  change.  Friends  of  the  Berk- . 
shire  Music  Center  should  confirm  dates  of  student  per- 
formances before  coming  to  Tanglewood.  Hours  indicated 
are  Daylight  Saving  Time.  Starred  events  (*)  are  open 
by  invitation  to  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
'within  the  limits  of  the  seating  space  available.  The  opera 
productions  of  August  7  and  8  (**)  will  require  special 
tickets.) 

FESTIVAL  REHEARSALS  —  Admission  to 
three  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  (July  29, 
August  5  and  August  12)  at  10  A.M.,  $1  each, 
proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra's  Pen- 
sion Fund. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

The  young  musicians  of  the  school  at  Tanglewood 
are  ready  to  share  with  all  who  will  endorse  their 
efforts  the  music  they  are  producing  almost  daily  in 
the  three  auditoriums. 

A  voluntary  contribution  constitutes  membership 
in  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  As 
a  Friend  you  are  invited  to  its  performances  subject 
only  to  limitations  of  seating  capacity.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  and  addressed  to  Friends  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center  was  initiated  in  1940 
by  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  founded  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
music  study  in  connection  with  the  Berkshire  Festi- 
val Concerts  given  annually  by  the  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood.  It  offers  trained  musicians  experience 
in  group  performance  in  association  with  a  dis- 
tinguished faculty,  including  the  principals  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Baldwin  Piano  RCA-Victor  Records 

Programs  Subject  to  Change 


July  27,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8:15 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  A-l 

Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  3  ("Eroica") — Sibelius: 
Symphony  No.  2.     Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting 

July  28,  Friday  —  Shed  at  4:30 
*Dept.  II  Orchestra 

Shed  at  8:15 

Dept.  II 

•Concert  in  honor  of  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  including  concertos 
for  two,  three,  and  four  pianos,  and  for  two  violins 

July  29,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Rehearsal 
(Benefit:  Pension  Fund) 

Shed  at  8:15 

Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  A-2 
Bruckner:    Symphony    No.    7  —  Debussy:    Two    Noc- 
turnes —  La  Mer.    Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting 

July  30,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:00  a.m. 
*Dept.  II  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  3:00 

Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  A-3 

Shapero:  Adagietto  —  Diamond:  Timon  of  Athens  — 
Foss:  The  Song  of  Songs  (Ellabelle  Davis)  — Brahms: 
Symphony  No.  4.    Leonard  Bernstein  conducting 

♦Composers'  Forum 

Chamber  Music  Hall  —  Dept.  Ill  —  at  8:15 

July  31,  Monday  —  Theatre  at  8:15 

*Dept.  IV  Opera  Scenes,  including  "The  Jumping  Frog" 
(By  Lukas  Foss) 

August  1,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  4:30 
♦Dept.  V  Small  Choir 

Theatre  at  8:15 
Coolidce  Concert 

(•Alexander  Schneider,  Violin)  Solo  sonatas  and  suites 

of  Bach 

August  2,  Wednesday —  Theatre  at  8:/£ 
Coolidce  Concert 

(•Alexander  Schneider,  Violin)  Solo  sonatas  and  suites 
of  Bach 

August  3,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8:15 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  B-l 

Brahms:  Academic  Festival  Overture  —  Schubert: 
"Unfinished"  Symphony  —  Respighi:  "Pines  of  Rome" 

—  Gould:  "Spirituals",  for  String  Choir  and  Orchestra 

—  Wagner:  Prelude  and  Love-Death,  "Tristan  and 
Isolde"    Victor  de  Sabata  conducting 

August  4,  Friday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  4:30 
•Depts.  II  &  IV  Song  Recital 

Shed  at  8:15 
•Dept.  II  Orchestra 
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August  5,  Saturday  — Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Rehearsal 
(Benefit:  Pension  Fund) 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  3:00 
*Dept.  Ill  Composers'  Forum 

Shed  at  8:15 

Berkshire  Festival  Concert —  B-2 

Bach:  Sinfonia  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio  —  Mozart: 
Symphony  in  E-flat  major,  K.  543 — Berlioz:  Overture 
"The  Roman  Carnival"  —  Ghedini:  Pezzo  Concertante 
—  Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor  Victor  de 
Sabata  conducting 

August  6,  Sunday —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:00  a.m. 
*Dept.  II  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  3:00 

Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  B-3 

Ravel:  Suite,  "Mother  Goose"  —  Alborada  del  Gra- 
cioso  —  Piano  Concerto  (Leonard  Bernstein) — Ber- 
lioz: Romeo  and  Juliet  (excerpts)  Leonard  Bernstein 
conducting 

August  7,  Monday  —  Shed  at  4:30 
*Dept.  V  Orchestra 

Theatre  at  8:15 
Dept.  IV  Opera 

Ibert:  **"Le  Roi  D'Yvetot" 

August  8,  Tuesday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  4:30 
*Dept.  V  Small  Choir 

Program  of  contemporary  American  choral  music 

Theatre  at  8:15 
Dept.  IV  Opera 

Ibert:  **"Le  Roi  D'Yvetot" 

August  9,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:15 
♦Coolidge  Concert 

Bach:  Including  "The  Musical  Offering" 

August  10,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  5  to  6:30  &  8:15 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  C-l 

Bach:  Mass  in  B  minor  (in  two  parts)  (Adele  Addi- 
son— David  Lloyd  —  Eunice  Alberts  —  James  Pease) 
Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting 

August  11,  Friday 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade" 
(See  page  29) 

August  12,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Rehearsal 
(Benefit:  Pension  Fund) 

Shed  at  3:00 
•Dept.  II  Orchestra 

Shed  at  8:15 

Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  C-2 

Berlioz:    Harold    in    Italy    (Joseph    de    Pasquale)  — 

Ibert:  Escales  —  Villa-Lobos:  Choros  10 

Eleazar  de  Carvalho  conducting 

August  13,  Sunday  —  Theatre  at  10:00  a.m. 
•Dept.  II  Chamber  Music 

Prokofiefi:     Symphony    No.     6  —  Brahms:    Symphony 

No.  1 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting 


I         Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(               (Sixty-ninth  Season,  1949-1950) 

j              CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

Richard  Burgin, 

Associate  Conductor 

)                                       PERSONNEL 

)     Violins 

Flutes 

J         Richard  Burgin, 

Georges  Laurent 

(              Concert-master 

James  Pappoutsakis 

j         Alfred  Krips 

Phillip  Kaplan 

{         Gaston  Elcus 

j          Rolland  Tapley 

Piccolo 

[          Norbert  Lauga 
j          George  Zazofsky 

George  Madsen 

{          Paul  Cherkassky 

Oboes 

J          Harry  Dubbe 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 

John  Holmes 

5         Joseph  Leibovici 

Jean  Devergie 

I          Einar  Hansen 

Joseph  Lukatsky 

j          Daniel  Eisler 

'          Norman  Carol 

English  Horn 

5         Carlos  Pinfield 

Louis  Speyer 

£          Paul  Fedorovsky 

I          Harry  Dickson 

Clarinets 

I         Minot  Beale 

Manuel  Valerio 

Attilio  Poto 

J         Clarence  Knudson 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Efr  Clarinet 

1          Pierre  Mayer 

J          Manuel  Zung 

Bass  Clarinet 

V          Samuel  Diamond 
1          Victor  Manusevitch 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

.         James  Nagy 

"5          Leon  Gorodetzky 

Bassoons 

'          Raphael  Del  Sordo 

Raymond  Allard 

5          Melvin  Bryant 

Ernst  Panenka 

I          John  Murray 

Theodore  Brewster 

J          Lloyd  Stonestreet 

V          Henri  Erkelens 

Contra-Bassoon 

J          Saverio  Messina 

Boaz  Pi  Her 

\          Herman  Silberman 

j          Stanley  Benson 

Horns 

I          Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Willem  Valkenier 

James  Stagliano 

Principals 

:     Violas 

Harry  Shapiro 

Harold  Meek 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 

Paul  Keaney 

j          Jean  Cauhap6 

Walter  Macdonald 

{          Georges  Fourel 

Osbourne  McConathy 

J          Eugen  Lehner 

£          Albert  Bernard 

Trumpets 

\          Emil  Kornsand 

Georges  Mager 

[          George  Humphrey 

Roger  Voisin 

j          Louis  ArtiSres 

Principals 

I          Charles  Van  Wynbergen 

Marcel  Lafosse 

J          Jerome  Lipson 

Harry  Herforth 

I          Siegfried  Gerhardt 

Ren6  Voisin 

Trombones 

Jacob  Raichman 

I      Violoncellos 

Lucien  Hansotte 

f          Samuel  Mayes 

John  Coffey 

'.          Alfred  Zighera 

Josef  Orosz 

f         Jacobus  Langendoen 

*          Mischa  Nieland 

Tuba 

J          Hippolyte  Droeghmans 

Vinal  Smith 

5          Karl  Zeise 

f          Josef  Zimbler 

Harps 

j          Bernard  Parronchi 
f          Enrico  Fabrizio 
J          Leon  Marjolletj 

Bernard  Zighera 
Elford  Caughey 

Timpani 

Roman  SzjIc 

1     Basses 

Charles  Smith 

J          Georges  Moleux 

Percussion 

/         Willis  Page 
:         Liidwig  Juht 
/          Irving  Frankel 

Max  Polster 
Simon  Sternburg 

!          Henry  Greenberg] 

Piano 

/          Henry  Portnoi 

i         Gaston  Dufresne 

Lukas  Foss 

f          Henri  Girard 

!          Henry  Freeman 

Librarian 

f          John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Rogers 

'c*o  &4WI/  /case* 
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Baldwin  grand  pianos  and  Baldwin  -  built 
Acrosonic  spinet  pianos  are  used  exclusively 
by  the   Boston  Symphony   Orchestra 
and  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival. 


The  standard  of  excellence  set  by  Baldwin  grand  pianos  and  Baldwin-built 
Acrosonic  spinet  pianos  is  the  reason  for  tbeir  cboice  by  tbe  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  tne  Berkshire  Music  Festival  .  .  .  and  many  other 
outstanding  Festivals  and  Orchestras.    Let  this  distinguished  recognition 
be  your  guide  in  selecting  a  piano  for  your  own  use! 


Pafbwin  fianos 


BALDWIN       •       ACROSONIC       •       HAMILTON      &      HOWARD     PIANOS     and      BALDWIN      ELECTRONIC     ORGANS 
art   told  in   all  principal  cities 
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STEINWAY 


THE  STEINWAY  is  used  exclusively  by  Brailowsky,  Casadesus,  Hess, 
Horowitz,  Jonas,  Kapell,  Kreisler,  Lehmann,  Novaes,  Ormandy 
Rubenstein,  Serkin,  Templeton,  Toscanini,  and  virtually  every  other 
famous  artist.  Illustrated  is  the  beautiful  Hepplewhite.  Now  you  may 
purchase  a  Steinway  at  terms  to  suit  your  individual  convenience! 


To  teach  your  child  to  look  at  life  through 
music  is  to  make  her  world  all  the  richer.  But  let 
Steinway  be  her  mentor. 

The  golden  rewards  of  owning  a  Steinway  far 
exceed  any  price  placed  upon  it.  Young  fingers 
learn  quicker  from  the  incredible  sensitivity  of  its 
Accelerated  Action.  A  keener  sense  of  tone  is 
developed  from  knowing  its  glorious  singing 
voice.  Mastery  comes  easier. 

And  so  enduring  is  the  magnificent  beauty  of 
the  Steinway,  so  perfect  its  craftsmanship  that 
it  will  serve  for  many  years.  A  Steinway  costs 
more  initially,  but  in  terms  of  its  true  value  and 
abiding  advantages  it  is  the  most  economical  of 
all  pianos! 

In   Massachusetts  and   New  Hampshire, 
new  Steinways  are  sold  only  by 

•^  M'StQineruSons 

HtHHtIWII     Jerome   F.   Murphy,   President 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 

Branches  in  Worcester,  Springfield,  Wellesley  Hills 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Berkshire  Festival,  Season  1950 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,  1950,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President  Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President  Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  Theodore  P.  Ferris  N.  Penrose  Hallowell     M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe      Lewis  Perry 

John  Nicholas  Brown    Alvan  T.  Fuller  Francis  W.  Hatch  Charles  D.  Jackson  Edward  A.  Taft 

Raymond  S.  Wilkins  Oliver  Wolcott 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 


Alan  J.  Blau 
Hhnry  W.  Dwight 


George  W.  Edman 
F.  Anthony  Hanlon 


Lawrence  K.  Miller 
George  E.  Mole 


James  T.  Owens 
Lester  Roberts 


Whitney  S.  Stoddard 
Robert  K.  Wheeler 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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Next  October  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  begin  its  70th  anniversary  season,  which  will 
be  its  second  under  the  leadership  of  Charles 
Munch.  In  the  third  week  of  the  season  the  Or- 
chestra will  undertake  its  annual  tour  of  mid- 
western  cities  and  will  then  return  to  the  Berkshire 
area  to  visit  Troy  for  a  concert  on  October  17  for 
the  first  time  in  twenty-six  years.  The  Orchestra 
will  also  play  in  Syracuse  on  October  18,  Rochester 
on  October  19,  Buffalo  on  October  20,  Detroit  on 
October  21,  Battle  Creek  on  October  23,  Kala- 
mazoo on  October  24,  and  Ann  Arbor  on  October 
22  and  25.  The  season  will  consist  of  twenty-four 
pairs  of  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  evening 
concerts  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston;  nine  Tuesday 
evenings  and  six  Sunday  afternoons;  series  in 
Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge;  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York;  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn;  Veterans' 
Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence;  and  concerts 
in  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Washington,  Newark, 
New  London,  New  Brunswick  and  Philadelphia. 
If  those  interested  will  leave  their  names  and 
addresses  at  the  Friends  Office  they  will  be  sent  a 
historical  anniversary  booklet  of  the  Orchestra  to 
be  published  in  the  fall. 

*  *       * 

The  paintings  on  view  in  the  reception  room 
adjoining  the  Main  Gate  have  been  kindly  loaned 
by  the  Berkshire  Museum  in  Pittsfield,  where  also 
an  exhibition  of  pictures,  music  and  autographs 
in  connection  with  the  Festival  programs  will  be 
shown  through  the  Festival  period.  The  Berk- 
shire Museum  Theatre  will  present  weekly  motion 
pictures  of  exceptional  quality,  both  American 
and  foreign.  The  Summer  Art  School  invites  the 
enrollment  of  amateurs  by  day,  week,  month  or 
season.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  here, 
as  in  its  own  city,  welcomes  a  friendly  association 

of  the  arts. 

*  *       * 

The  Sculpture  in  the  Garden  and  in  the  Recep- 
tion room  has  has  been  lent  by  the  artists,  Ivan 
Mestrovic  and  Reno  Pisano. 

*  *       * 

The  summer  session  of  the  school  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  will  hold  classes  at 
Wheatleigh,  the  new  dormitory  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center. 


The  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  final  two  weeks  of 
the  Festival  will  be  open  to  the  public  at  a  nominal 
charge,  the  receipts  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  musicians. 


Tanglewood  on  Parade  is  listed  this  year  for 
Friday,  August  11,  (page  29).  The  many  events 
will  begin  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  continue  into 
the  evening,  culminating  in  a  special  program 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Various 
activities  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  also 
be  on  view. 


A  calendar  of  the  performances  to  be  given  by 
the  students  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood  will  be  found  on  page  31. 


Visit  The 
TANGLEWOOD    MUSIC   STORE 

(near  the  main  gate) 


TANGLEWOOD 
Souvenir  Pictorial  Book 

50e 

Recordings  and  miniature  scores,  including 
works  given  at  the  Festival  concerts,  musical 
books,  postcards,  films,  etc. 
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TENTH     PROGRAM 

Thursday  Evening,  August  J,  at  8:1$ 
Conducted  by  VICTOR  de  SABATA 


* 


Brahms Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 

Schubert "Unfinished"  Symphony,  in  B  minor 

I.     Allegro  moderato  II.     Andante  con  moto 

Respighi Symphonic  Poem,  "Pines  of  Rome" 

I.     The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese  III.     The  Pines  of  the  Janiculum 

II.     The  Pines  near  a  Catacomb  IV.     The  Pines  of  the  Appian  Way 

INTERMISSION 

Morton  Gould "Spirituals"  for  String  Choir  and  Orchestra 

Proclamation  Protest 

Sermon  Jubilee 

A  Little  Bit  of  Sin 

Wagner Prelude  and  Liebestod  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 


BALDWIN       PIANO 


RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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Alfred  WALLENSTEIN 

Eugene    ORMANDY 

Milton  KATIMS 
Arthur  FIEDLER 

Pierre    MONTEUX 

Erich  LEINSDORF 
wit/red  PELLETIER 

Sigmund  ROMBERG 
Vladimir  GOLSCHMANN 

Rajael   KUBELIK 

Harold    LEVEY 

.  .  .  and  distinguished  soloists 


8:30  pm  WGY 
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Tenth  ^Program 


VICTOR  de  SABATA,  born  in  Trieste,  April  10,  1892, 
graduated  from  the  Milan  Conservatory,  became  conductor 
of  the  Monte  Carlo  Opera  and  since  1929  at  La  Scala, 
Milan.  He  also  conducted  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  for 
three  years.  He  has  conducted  the  concerts  of  the  Augus- 
teo  Orchestra  in  Rome,  at  the  festivals  in  Bayreuth,  and 
other  principal  orchestras  of  Europe.  He  first  came  to  this 
country  in  1927,  conducting  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra,  and 
again  in  1948,  since  which  time  he  has  conducted  several  of 
our  orchestras,  notably  in  Pittsburgh,  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Philadelphia.  Mr.  de  Sabata  has  composed  the  operas, 
//  Macigno,  Lysistrata;  Symphonic  poems,  Juventus,  La 
Notte  di  Platon,  Gethsemani,  the  Ballet,  Thousand  and 
One  Nights,  incidental  music  for  The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice, and  an  orchestral  suite. 


Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833 ;  died  at  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897 

When  the  University  at  Breslau  conferred  upon 
Brahms,  in  the  spring  of  1879,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  the  composer  responded  in  kind,  and 
made  the  institution  the  handsome  present  of  an  over- 
ture on  student  airs.  Presents  of  this  sort  are  not 
to  be  unduly  hastened  when  artistic  good  faith  and 
the  heritage  of  the  musical  world  are  considered. 
Brahms  composed  and  destroyed  another  "Aca- 
demic" overture  before  this  one,  if  Heuberger  is  not 
mistaken.  The  performance  came  the  following 
January,  when  Brahms  conducted  it  at  Breslau, 
while  the  Herr  Rektor  and  members  of  the  philo- 
sophical faculty  sat  in  serried  ranks,  presumably 
gowned,  in  the  front  rows. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  both  Brahms  and  his 
overture  were  quite  free  of  such  "academic"  for- 
mality. It  is  around  a  tavern  table  that  music 
enters  spontaneously  into  German  college  life.  Al- 
though Brahms  never  attended  a  university  he  had 


THE    BERKSHIRE    MUSEUM 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

C^xnioitionS 

July:  —  Paintings  by  Robert  T.  Francis 

August:  —  Sculpture  by  Daniel  Chester  French 

Festival  Season  —  Memorabilia  in  connection  with 

the  Festival  programs 

Summer  Art  School 
Berkshire  Museum  Theatre 

Open  Weekdays  10-5  —  Sundays  2-5 
Closed  Mondays 
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Hills 

V_Jffer  many  cultural  attractions 
to  make  your  visit  a  pleasant  one 
during  the  Summer  months. 

You  will  find  our  region  equally 
attractive  in  the  Fall  when  the 
autumn  foliage  is  at  its  best.  Nature 
completes  an  incomparable  trans- 
formation. Many  of  our  inns  and 
hotels  offer  substantial  reductions 
in  rates. 

And  for  year-round  good  living,  a 
place  to  live,  work  or  play,  hundreds 
of  good  people  who  were  formerly 
seasonal  visitors  have  chosen 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 

COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE 
PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


tasted  something  of  this  life  at  Gottingen  when,  as 
a  younger  man,  he  visited  with  Joachim,  who  was 
studying  at  the  University.  Brahms  did  not  forget 
the  melody  that  filled  the  Kneipe,  inspired  by  good 
company  and  good  beer.  Student  songs,  with  their 
Volkslied  flavor,  inevitably  interested  him.  He 
found  use  for  four  of  them.  "Wir  hatten  gebauet 
ein  st'dttliches  Haus"  is  first  given  out  by  the 
trumpets.  "Der  Landesvater"  ("Hort,  ich  sing  das 
Lied  der  Lieder")  is  used  rhythmically,  delightfully 
developed.  The  "Fuchslied"  or  Freshman's  Song 
{"Was  kommt  dort  von  der  H'oh'  ")  is  the  choice  of 
the  unbuttoned  Brahms,  and  leaves  all  educational 
solemnities  behind.  The  air  is  introduced  by  two 
bassoons.  When  Brahms  wrote  Kalbeclc  that  he  had 
composed  "a  very  jolly  potpourri  on  students'  songs 
a  la  Suppe,"  Kalbeclc  inquired  jokingly  whether  he 
had  used  the  "Fox  song."  "Oh,  yes,"  said  Brahms 
complacently.  Kalbeclc,  taken  aback,  protested  that 
he  could  not  imagine  any  such  tune  used  in  homage 
to  the  "leathery  Herr  Rektor,"  and  Brahms  an- 
swered: "That  is  wholly  unnecessary."  Brahmsian 
horseplay  does  not  get  quite  out  of  hand,  and  the 
dignities  are  saved  beyond  doubt  when  the  full 
orchestra  finally  intones  the  hearty  college  hymn, 
" Gaudeamus  Igitur." 


Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Unfinished" 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  at  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died 
at  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 

This  Symphony,  sometimes  listed  as  No.  8,  was  com- 
posed in  1822,  and  first  performed  thirty-eight  years  after 
the  composer's  death.  It  was  conducted  by  Herbeck  at  a 
concert  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna, 
December  17,  1865. 


The  world,  discovering  some  forty-three  years 
post  facto  a  "masterpiece,"  which,  for  all  its  quali- 
ties, is  but  half  a  symphony,  has  indulged  in  much 
conjecture.  Did  Schubert  break  off  after  the  second 
movement  on  account  of  sudden  failure  of  inspira- 
tion, or  because  he  was  careless  of  the  work  and  dd 
not  realize  the  degree  of  lyric  rapture  which  he  had 
captured  in  those  two  movements?  Or  perhaps  it 
was  because  he  realized  after  a  listless  attempt  at  a 
third  movement  that  what  he  had  written  was  no 
typical  symphonic  opening  movement  and  contrast- 
ing slow  movement,  calling  for  the  relief  of  a  lively 
close,  but  rather  the  rounding  out  of  a  particular 
mood  into  its  full-moulded  expression  —  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  completeness  in  itself.  The  Schubert 
that  wrote  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony  was  in  no 
condition  of  obedience  to  precept.  He  found  his 
own  law  of  balance  by  the  inner  need  of  his  subject. 
Professor  Tovey  finds  the  theme  projected  for  the 
scherzo  "magnificent,"  but  is  distrustful  of  what 
the  finale  might  have  been,  for  Schubert's  existing 
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finales,  with  the  possible  exception  of  three,  he  con- 
siders entirely  unworthy  of  such  a  premise.  There 
are  others  who  can  imagine  no  scherzo  and  finale 
whatever  as  properly  belonging  to  the  symphony  in 
the  state  in  which  Schubert  seems  deliberately  to 
have  left  it.  However,  these  futile  speculations  may 
be  left  to  those  who  have  tried  to  uncover  in  Schu- 
bert's uneventful  life  some  unexpected  source  of 
inspiration  for  the  symphony.  Was  Schubert  under 
the  spell  of  a  visit  to  his  idol,  Beethoven,  which  he 
may  (or  may  not)  have  made  in  that  very  year?  Or 
was  there  some  secret  love  affair?  These  questions 
may  remain  with  the  romancers,  literary  and  dra- 
matic, who,  with  little  historical  data  to  embarrass 
them,  have  been  able  to  give  their  imagination  the 
fullest  play. 

"Pini  di  Roma"  ("Pines  of  Rome") 
Symphonic  Poem 

By  Ottorino  Respighi 
Born  on  July  6,  1879;  died  at  Rome,  April  18,  1936 


Respighi  composed  his  "Pines  of  Rome"  in  1924. 
He  had  composed  his  "Fountains  of  Rome"  in  1916. 
His  "Roman  Festivals,"  a  later  work,  is  of  1928. 
Each  of  the  three  scores  has  four  movements,  and 
all  of  them  are  associated  with  a  definite  locale  in 
or  about  the  eternal  city. 

The  following  description  of  the  four  movements 
is  printed  in  the  score : 

"1.  The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese  (Allegretto 
vivace,  2-8).  Children  are  at  play  in  the  pine-grove 
of  the  Villa  Borghese,  dancing  the  Italian  equivalent 
of  'Ring  Around  A-Rosy' ;  mimicking  marching 
soldiers  and  battles;  twittering  and  shrieking  like 
swallows  at  evening ;  and  they  disappear.  Suddenly 
the  scene  changes  to  — 

"2.  The  Pines  Near  a  Catacomb  (Lento,  4-4; 
beginning  with  muted  and  divided  strings,  muted 
horns,  p. ) .  We  see  the  shadows  of  the  pines  which 
overhang  the  entrance  to  a  catacomb.  From  the 
depths  rises  a  chant  which  re-echoes  solemnly,  sonor- 
ously, like  a  hymn,  and  is  then  mysteriously  silenced. 
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William  Miles,  Director 

* 

Week  of  July   17th 

"HARVEY" 

By  Mary  Chase 


Week  of  July  24th 
"BOTH  YOUR  HOUSES" 

By  Maxwell  Anderson 

• 

Week  of  July  31st 

LEO  G.  CARROLL  in 

"Once  an  Actor" 

a  new  play  by  Rosemary  Casey 

• 

Week  of  August  7  th 

SYLVIA  SIDNEY  in 

"Goodbye,  My  Fancy" 

By  Fay  Kanin 

• 

Week  of  August  14th 
"GAY  DIVORCE" 

Book  by  Dwight  Taylor 

Music  by  Cole  Porter  with 

Jack  Whiting    Carol  Stone    Lenore  Lonergan 

* 

Season  continues  through  September  9th 

Nightly  (except  Sunday)   at  8:45 

$2.94,  $1.80,  tax  inc. 


Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2:30 
$1.80,  $1.20,  tax  inc. 


Two  Special  Matinees/ 

Thursday,  August  3  —  Friday,  August  4 

All  Seats  $2.40 

CORNELIA  OTIS  SKINNER  in 

a  program  of  her  famous  sketches 
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"3.  The  Pines  of  the  Janiculum  (Lento,  4-4; 
piano  cadenza;  clarinet  solo).  There  is  a  thrill  in 
the  air.  The  full  moon  reveals  the  profile  of  the 
pines  of  Gianicolo's  Hill.  A  nightingale  sings  (rep- 
resented by  a  gramophone  record  of  a  nightingale's 
song  heard  from  the  orchestra). 

"4.  The  Pines  of  the  Appian  Way  (Tempo  di 
marcia).  Misty  dawn  on  the  Appian  Way.  The 
tragic  country  is  guarded  by  solitary  pines.  Indis- 
tinctly, incessantly,  the  rhythm  of  innumerable  steps. 
To  the  poet's  phantasy  appears  a  vision  of  past 
glories ;  trumpets  blare,  and  the  army  of  the  consul 
advances  brilliantly  in  the  grandeur  of  a  newly 
risen  sun  toward  the  sacred  way,  mounting  in  tri- 
umph the  Capitoline  Hill." 


Spirituals 

For  String  Choir  and  Orchestra 

By  Morton  Gould 

Born  at  Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island,  New  York, 
December  10,  1913 

Morton    Gould    composed    his   "Spirituals"   in    January, 
1941. 


"I  have  tried  to  write  music  the  way  one  speaks," 
so  the  composer  writes,  "to  make  it  as  direct  and 
simple  as  possible.    Part  of  the  'Jubilee'  section  is 
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in  boogie-woogie  pattern.  Of  course,  many  con- 
temporary jazz  effects  coincide  with  certain  rhythmic 
patterns  in  our  Spirituals.  The  White  and  Negro 
Spirituals  make  a  tremendous  body  of  folk  material. 
One  group  ties  into  the  other.  That  is,  our  White 
songs  are  influenced  by  our  Negro  songs,  and  the 
other  way  around.  What  I  tried  to  do  was  to  syn- 
thesize some  of  these  features. 

"My  starting  premise  was  that  our  Spirituals 
develop  a  wide  gamut  of  emotions  musically.  These 
emotions  are  specifically  American.  The  songs 
range  from  ones  that  are  escapist  in  feeling,  or  light 
and  gay,  to  those  having  tremendous  depth  and  tragic 
impact. 

"There  are  five  moods,  widely  contrasted  in  feel- 
ing. The  titles  are  self-explanatory.  Although 
most  of  the  work  is  original  as  far  as  thematic  mate- 
rial goes,  I  have  used  fragments  of  folk-tunes  here 
and  there. 

"I  call  them  'Spirituals  for  String  Choir  and  Or- 
chestra' because  my  plan  was  to  use  the  strings  as  if 
they  were  a  vocal  choir.  The  analogous  idea  would 
be  a  group  of  people  singing  with  antiphonal  re- 
sponses. The  second  movement,  'Sermon,'  is  for 
strings  only." 

OMAR    KHAYYAMS 

(ancient  spelling  pronounced  comes) 

To  TANGLEWOOD 

And  wnen  like  her,  0  Saki,  you  shall  pass 

Amony  the  guests,  star-scattered  on  the  grass 

And  in  your  joyous  errand  reach  .  .  .  your  jeat 

in  the  slud  without  tripping  over  one  of  the  prostrate  forms,  you  wi.l  be 

thankfu'  if  you  are  staying  at  the  old  1160  Colonial 
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Home  of  the  New  Boston  Music  Festival 
Concerts,  Sunday  afternoons  Aug.  20,  27,  Sept.  3  at  4:30  p  m. 

New  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  2284 J 2 ' 
At  junction  of  Routes  8  and  57.     25  miles  from  Tanglewood 

RUSSELL  and  ROSAMOND  CHAPIN,  Props. 
Best  Food  West  of  Cherbourg  — ■  Best   Dinosaur  Cocktail  since  The 
Paleolithic  Age  ■ —  Grouse  Highballs  for  Nerves   Frazzled  by  Traffic 
Jams  —  Saddle  Horses  Every  Morning,  Noon  and  Night  —  Squar 
Dancing  Every  Saturday  Night. 


O  CO/  SAVINGS  ON 

<"  /OaLL  L.P.  (33  1/3)  RECORDS 

Music  of  all  types 

Records  of  all  manufacturers 

Speedy  Service 

Mail  orders  our  specialty 

Similar  savings  on  all  books 

(except  textbooks) 

All  merchandise  guaranteed  new 

Free  catalogues  upon  request 

TAYLOR'S  BOOK  AND  RECORD  CLUB 
801  West  End  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  25,  N.  Y. 


The  World's  Finest 

3  Speed  Record  Changer 

Plays  all  records! 


GARRARD 


'Triumph 


fully  automatic  — 
with  automatic  stop ! 

•  PRICED   LOWER  THAN  ANY    PREVIOUS  GARRARD 

•  INEXPENSIVELY  INSTALLED  IN  YOUR  PRESENT  SET 

At  Your  Dealer  Or  Write  To 

GARRARD  SALES  CORP.  164  DUANE  ST.  N.  Y.  18 


oljistinauidned    lA/orKi 
from  the  Carl  Fischer  Rental  Library 

WILLIAM  BERGSMA  —  First  Symphony. 

NORMAN  DELLO  JOIO  —  Variations,  Chaconne,  and  Finale. 

For  Orchestra.    Study  Score  published  $2.50. 

LUKAS  FOSS  —  The  Song  of  Songs. 

For  Voice  and  Orchestra.    Vocal  Score  published  $2.00. 
The  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County. 
Comic  Opera  in  One  Act. 

HOWARD  HANSON  —  The  Cherubic  Hymn. 

For  Chorus  and  Orchestra.   Vocal  Score  published  0.75. 

ROY  HARRIS  —  Kentucky  Spring. 
For  Orchestra. 

PETER  MENNIN  —  The  Cycle. 

For  Chorus  and  Orchestra.   Vocal  Score  published  $2.00. 

DOUGLAS  MOORE  —  Down  East  Suite. 

For  Orchestra.   Violin  and  Piano  Score  $  1.50. 

Write  for  our  new  Rental  Library  Catalog. 

Carl  Fischer 

INC. 
62  COOPER  SQUARE 
BOSTON     CHICAGO     NEW  YORK     DALLAS     LOS  ANGELES 
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Prelude  and  "Love-Death"  from 

"Tristan  and  Isolde" 

By  Richard  Wagner 

Born    at    Leipzig   on    May   22,    1813;    died    at   Venice   on 
February  13,  1883 

Wagner  wrote  the  poem  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  in  Zurich 
in  the  summer  of  1857.  He  began  to  compose  the  music 
just  before  the  end  of  the  year,  completed  the  second  act 
in  Venice  in  March,  1859,  and  the  third  act  in  Lucerne  in 
August,  1859.  The  first  performance  was  at  the  Hoftheater 
in  Munich,  June  10,  1865.  The  first  performance  in  Amer- 
ica took  place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New 
York,  December  1,  1886;  the  first  Boston  performance,  at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  April  1,  1895. 
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THE  HOME  of  FINE  WOOLENS 


Ljunkee  <JLt 


oomA 


Material  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family  in  a 
wide  variety  of  colors  and  patterns  ...  Be  sure 
to  visit  our  Factory  Salesroom  during  your  stay 
in  the  Berkshires. 


MAIN  STREET 

Opposite  Post  Office 
On  Routes  8  and  9 


DALTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Hours  9  to  5  Daily 
9  to  1  on  Saturday 
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The  Prelude  was  performed  in  concert  shortly  before  the 
opera  itself:  at  Prague,  March  12,  1859,  Biilow  conducting, 
and  in  Leipzig,  June  1,  1859.  Wagner  himself  conducted 
the  Prelude  and  "Liebestod"  several  times  in  concert, 
having  arranged  the  latter  for  performance  without  voices. 


Wagner's  subjects  usually  lay  long  in  bis  mind 
before  he  was  ready  to  work  out  his  text.  And  he 
usually  visualized  the  opera  in  hand  as  a  simpler 
and  more  expeditious  task  than  it  turned  out  to  be. 
He  first  thought  of  Siegfried  as  "light-hearted"  and 
popular,  as  suitable  for  the  small  theater  in  Weimar, 
for  which  its  successor,  Die  G  otter  ddmmerung,  was 
plainly  impossible.  But  Siegfried  as  it  developed 
grew  into  a  very  considerable  part  of  a  very  formi- 
dable scheme,  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  any  theater 
then  existing.  When  Siegfried  was  something  more 
than  half  completed,  its  creator  turned  to  Tristan 
und  Isolde  for  a  piece  marketable,  assimilable,  and 
performable.  It  is  true  that  Tristan  was  composed 
in  less  than  two  years.  But  the  fateful  tale  of  the 
lovers  carried  their  creator  far  beyond  his  expressed 
musical  intentions.  Tristan  und  Isolde  waited  six 
years  for  performance.  During  two  of  them  Wagner 
was  still  an  exile  and  barred  from  the  personal 
supervision  which  would  have  been  indispensable  for 
any  production.  After  a  partial  pardon  he  negotiated 
with  Carlsbad,  without  result,  and  made  protracted 
and  intensive  efforts  to  prepare  a  production  at  the 
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BUDAPEST 

STRING    QUARTET 

Series  No.  1:  JAN  3  -  10  ■  17  -  24  -  31   (1951) 
No.  2:  APR.  2-9-16-23-30   (1951) 

•  ASSISTING  ARTISTS  • 

JAMES  CHAMBERS  -  LOUIS  GRAELER - BENAR  HEIFETZ  -  MAX 

HOLLAENDER  -  MILTON    KATIMS  -  MITCHELL    MILLER 

NADIA  REISENBERG  -  PHIL  SKLAR 

Mozart    •    Schubert    •    Brahms    •    Beethoven   •    Haydn 

Mendelssohn   •   Dvorak   •   Dittersdorf   •   Purcell 

•   Prokofieff   •    Schoenberg  • 

SUBSCRIPTION  TO  EACH  SERIES  —  $10.00  INCL.  TAX 


BEETHOVEN 

SERIES 

All  the  Quartets  and  Grand  Fugue 
PAGANINI  STRING  QUARTET 

FEB.  14-21  and  28  (1951) 


LOWENGUTH  STRING  QUARTET 

APR  11  -18  and  25  (1951) 

• 

SUBSCRIPTION  $7.20  Incl.  Tax 

Write  for  complete  Concert  Bulletin 


MAIL  ORDERS 
ACCEPTED 


MAKE  CHECKS 
PAYABLE  TO 


YM&YWHA 


LEXINGTON  AVE.  at 
92nd  ST.  N.Y.  28,  N.Y. 


ATWATER  9 
9456 


If  You  Are  Enjoying 

Tanglewood  and  Berkshire   County 

in  JULY  and  AUGUST 

Why  not  return  for  a  Fall  or  Winter  vacation? 

THE    HOUSATONIG    NATIONAL    BANK 

Doing  business  in  STOCKBRIDGE  since  1825  . .  .  will  welcome  any  inquiry  from  you 
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Vienna  Opera,  which  collapsed  for  want  of  a  tenor 
who  could  meet  the  exactions  of  the  third  act.  When 
Wagner  heard  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld  that 
problem  was  solved  and  the  opera  accordingly  pro- 
duced in  Munich  six  years  after  its  completion. 

The  Prelude,  or  "Liebestod,"*  as  its  composer 
called  it,  is  built  with  great  cumulative  skill  in  a 
long  crescendo  which  has  its  emotional  counterpart 
in  the  growing  intensity  of  passion,  and  the  dark 
sense  of  tragedy  in  which  it  is  cast.  The  sighing 
phrase  given  by  the  'cellos  in  the  opening  bars  has 
been  called  "Love's  Longing"  and  the  ascending 
chromatic  phrase  for  the  oboes  which  is  linked  to  it, 
"Desire."  The  fervent  second  motive  for  the  'cellos 
is  known  as  "The  Love  Glance,"  in  that  it  is  to 
occupy  the  center  of  attention  in  the  moment  of  sus- 
pense when  the  pair  have  taken  the  love  potion,  stand 
and  gaze  into  each  other's  eyes.  Seven  distinct  mo- 
tives may  be  found  in  the  Prelude,  all  of  them  con- 
nected with  this  moment  of  the  first  realization  of 
their  passion  by  Tristan  and  Isolde,  towards  the 
close  of  the  first  act.  In  the  Prelude  they  are  not 
perceived  separately,  but  as  a  continuous  part  of  the 
voluptuous  line  of  melody,  so  subtle  and  integrated 
is  their  unfolding.    The  apex  of  tension  comes  in  the 


motive  of  "Deliverance  by  Death,"  its  accents  thrown 
into  relief  by  ascending  scales  from  the  strings. 
And  then  there  is  the  gradual  decrescendo,  the  sub- 
sidence to  the  tender  motive  of  longing.  "One  thing 
only  remains,"  to  quote  Wagner's  own  explanation 
—  "longing,  insatiable  longing,  forever  springing  up 
anew,  pining  and  thirsting.  Death,  which  means 
passing  away,  perishing,  never  awakening,  their  only 
deliverance."  When  the  music  has  sunk  upon  this 
motive  to  a  hushed  silence,  there  arise  the  slowly 
mounting  strains  of  a  new  crescendo,  the  "Liebe- 
stod." Wagner  preferred  "Verkldrung,"  and  never 
was  the  word  used  with  more  justification.  Never 
has  the  grim  finality  of  death  been  more  finely  sur- 
mounted than  in  the  soaring  phrases  of  Isolde,  for 
whom,  with  the  death  of  her  lover,  the  material 
world  has  crumbled.  Her  last  words  are  "hochste 
Lust!"  and  the  orchestra  lingers  finally  upon  the 
motive  of  "Desire."  Wagner  concludes:  "Shall  we 
call  it  death?  Or  is  it  the  hidden  wonder  world, 
from  out  of  which  an  ivy  and  vine,  entwined  with 
each  other,  grew  upon  Tristan's  and  Isolde's  grave, 
as  the  legend  tells  us?" 


*  The  finale,  now  known  as  the  "Love-Death,"  was  named 
by  Wagner  "Transfiguration"   {"Verkldrung"). 
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NEW  ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


Faculty  of  the  Conservatory  includes 
many  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

FALL  TERM  BEGINS  SEPT.  18 


HARRISON  KELLER,  Director 


For  full  information  write  the  Dean 
290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER    ORGAN    COMPANY,    INC 

Organ  ^Architects  and  Guilders 

CHURCHES       •       AUDITORIUMS       •       UNIVERSITIES 

17  WEST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
FACTORY  .  .  .   Boston  25,  Massachusetts 
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Eleventh  ^Program 

SlNFONIA  FROM  THE   CHRISTMAS  ORATORIO 

By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

March  21,  1685 -July  28,  1750 


The  Christmas  Oratorio  is  not  a  single  work, 
but  a  succession  of  six,  sung  on  six  holy  days  between 
Christmas  and  Twelfth  Night  (the  Epiphany).  The 
season  and  the  subject  —  the  Infant  Christ  —  give 
it  unity  and  Bach's  title:  "Oratorium."  The  pre- 
lude to  the  Second  Part,  given  on  the  second  day  of 
Christmas,  opens  with  the  shepherds  tending  their 
flocks,  and  the  short  instrumental  number  prepares 
the  congregation  for  the  miracle  of  the  angels. 
"This  wonderful  composition,"  wrote  Philipp 
Spitta,  a  sometimes  dry  scholar  moved  to  eloquence, 
"woven  as  it  were  of  silver  rays,  and  enchanting  us 
by  harmony  of  hues,  is  full  of  calm  rejoicing,  and 
yet  unutterably  solemn,  child-like,  and  overflowing 
with  yearning." 
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Formerly  Chef  Steward  at  Curtis  Hotel 

Center  of  Lenox,  Route  7-20  • 

breakfast  .   lunch  Quisine  par  Excellence 

DINNER  Sandwiches  Served  after  Concerts 


Telephone  8570 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 
GUEST  ROOMS 


WELCOME 

TO 
PITTSFI  ELD 
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"IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES" 


ELEVENTH     PROGRAM 

Saturday  Evening,  August  5>  &t  8:1  j 
Conducted  by  VICTOR  de  SABATA 

Bach Sinfonia  from  the  "Christmas  Oratorio" 

Mozart Symphony  in  E-flat  major  (Koechel  No.  543) 

I.     Adagio;  Allegro  III.     Menuetto;  Trio 

II.     Andante  IV.     Finale:  Allegro 

Berlioz Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival" 

INTERMISSION 

Ghedini Pezzo  Concertante,  for  Two  Violins    and  Viola  Obbligati 

Violins:  RICHARD  BURG  IN,  ALFRED  KRIPS  Viola:  JOSEPH  de  PAFQUALE 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I.     Allegro  con  brio  III.      (Allegro:  Trio 

II.     Andante  con  moto  IV.      (Allegro 


BALDWIN       PIANO 


RCA       VICTOR       RECORDS 


.' 
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VICTOR 
de  SABATA 


.  .  .  dramatist  of  music.  From  La 
Scala  he  brings  the  crackling  ex- 
citement of  suspense  and  climax 
of  the  master  story  teller. 

The  Fountains  of  Rome — Respighi.  The 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  the  Augusteo,  Rome. 
Album  of  two  records.* 

Jeux — Poeme  Danse — Debussy.  The  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  the  Augusteo,  Rome. 
Album  of  two  records.* 

I  Vespri  Siciliana:  Overture — Verdi.  The 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  the  Augusteo,  Rome. 
Single  record. 


The  world's  greatest  artists  are  on 

Red   Seal   recordings.  Whichever 
type  of  record  you  prefer  (45  rpm, 
Long  [33V6]  Play,  or  78  rpm), 
they  bring  you  music  at  its  finest. 


♦These  selections  available  on  Long  |33y3)  Play, 
in  addition  to  45  rpm  and  conventional  records. 
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Ihere's  nothing  pleasanter  than  to  make  a 
guest  of  Bach,  of  Beethoven ...  of  Koussevitzky, 
of  de  Sabata,  Bernstein,  or  any  of  the  great 
artists  of  our  time.  Keep  them  permanently  at 
your  home  and  enjoy  their  company  whenever 
the  mood  fits ...  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records ! 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY 

. .  .  pioneer  of  music  and  lifetime  champion  of  the 
newcomer.  Master  of  symphonic  sound,  creator  of 
the  "Stradivarius"  of  orchestral  instruments. 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 — Beethoven.  Album  of 
(our  records.* 

Don  Juan,  Op.  20  (Tone  Poem  after  Lenau)  —  R.  Strauss.  Album 
of  two  records. 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite — Ravel.  Album  of  two  records.* 

Symphony  No.  9,  in  D  Minor,  Op.  125  ("Choral")  —  Beethoven. 
crances  Yeend,  Eunice  Alberts,  David  Lloyd  and  James  Pease, 
soloists.  Berkshire  Music  Festival  Chorus,  Robert  Shaw,  director. 
Album  of  eight  records.* 

Bolero  —  Ravel.  Album  of  two  records.* 

Serenade  No.  10,  in  B-Flat,  K.361 — Mozart.  Album  of  four  records. 

LEONARD   BERNSTEIN 

. .  .  young  man  of  music,  restless,  forceful,  zesty,  in 
all  the  works  he  writes  .  .  .  the  works  he  plays  .  .  . 
the  works  he  conducts. 

An  American  in  Paris  —  Gershwin.  The  RCA  Victor  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Album  of  two  records.* 

Ballet  Suite   from   Billy   the   Kid  —  Copland.    The    RCA   Victor 

Symphony  Orchestra.  Album  of  two  records.* 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  (1932) — Ravel;  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, Pianist-Conductor.  The  Philharmonia  Orchestra  of  London. 
Album  of  three  records  (78  rpm). 
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HEAR  YE!    HEAR  YE! 

All  and  sundry  wayfarers  in 
the  Berkshires  will  be  wel- 
come at  the  Williamsburg 
Blacksmiths  and  Village  Gilt 
Store.  Located  on  the  Berk- 
shire Trail.  Route  9,  8  miles 
from  Northampton  towards 
Pittsiield.  It's  a  beautiful 
New  England  drive  irom 
Tanglcwood   to   Williamsburg. 

If  you  cannot  visit  us.  we 
know  you  will  enjoy  reading 
a  20-page  exact  reproduction 
of  an  Early  American  gem  of 
1793,  containing  quaint  prov- 
erbs, humorous  sayings,  and 
odd  recipes.  This  booklet  has 
been  combined  with  our  new 
catalog  of  many  gifts  in  cop- 
per, brass,  and  iron  for  home 
and  garden.    All  for  251  stamp 


99  Buttonshop  Road 
Williamsburg,  Mass. 
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WILLIAMSBURG  BLACKSMITHS 


Special  Event 

"TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE" 
Friday,  August  1 1 

Special  Announcement  on  Page  29 


TANGLEWOOD,        1950 


Symphony  in  E-Flat  Major  (K.  543) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna, 
December  5,  1791 


Mozart  composed  his  last  three  symphonies  (in  E 
flat,  G  minor,  and  C  major)  in  the  summer  of  1788, 
neither  by  commission  nor  in  prospect  of  performance 
—  which  was  unusual,  both  for  this  composer  so 
carefully  schooled  by  his  father  in  practical  matters, 
and  for  the  standard  musical  economy  of  the  period. 

Mozart  had  recently  acquired  his  position  as 
"Chamber  Composer"  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
But  the  post,  which  had  been  held  by  the  Chevalier 
Gluck  until  his  death  the  year  before,  was  as  un re- 
munerative as  it  was  high-sounding.  Mozart's  em- 
peror was  glad  to  pare  the  salary  of  two  thousand 
florins  he  had  paid  to  Gluck  to  less  than  half  —  the 
equivalent  of  two  hundred  dollars  —  in  Mozart's 
case.  He  expected  little  in  return  —  no  exquisite 
symphonies  or  operas  to  set  Austria  afire  —  a  fresh 
set  of  minuets,  waltzes,  or  country  dances  for  each 
imperial  masked  ball  in  the  winter  season  was  quite 
sufficient.  Hence  the  oft-quoted  line  which  Mozart 
is  supposed  to  have  sent  back  with  one  of  the  imperial 
receipts :  "Too  much  for  what  I  do  —  not  enough 
for  what  I  can  do." 

* 

Mozart  uses  no  oboes  in  his  E-flat  symphony,  only 
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one  flute,  and  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets 
in  twos.  Jahn  finds  the  blending  of  clarinets  with 
horns  and  bassoons  productive  of  "a  full,  mellow 
tone"  requisite  for  his  special  purpose,  while  "the 
addition  of  the  flutes  [flute]  gives  it  clearness  and 
light,  and  trumpets  endow  it  with  brilliancy  and 
freshness."  The  delicate  exploitation  of  the  clari- 
nets is  in  many  parts  evident,  particularly  in  the 
trio  of  the  minuet,  where  the  first  carries  the  melody 
and  the  second  complements  it  with  arpeggios  in  the 
deeper  register. 

Overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  Op.  9 
By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at 
Paris,  March  9,  1869 

The  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  from  which  the  overture 
is  derived  was  first  performed  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1838.  The  concert  overture,  written  in  1843, 
was  first  performed  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  February  3, 
1844,  under  the  composer's  direction.  It  was  published 
June,  1844. 

Travelling  about  Europe  and  conducting  orches- 
tras in  city  after  city,  Berlioz  found  certain  orches- 
tral numbers,  such  as  the  excerpts  from  "The 
Damnation  of  Faust"  or  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  ex- 
tremely serviceable.  Of  this  sort  was  his  overture 
"The  Roman  Carnival."  He  could  usually  count 
upon  making  something  of  a  sensation,  as  when  it 
was  performed  at  Vienna  and,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"it  exploded  like  a  mass  of  fireworks,  and  was  en- 
cored with  a  noise  of  feet  and  hands  never  heard 
except  in  Vienna."  Elsewhere  the  piece  had  differ- 
ent fortunes,  such  as  at  St.  Petersburg,  where,  amidst 
loud  acclamations  for  other  of  his  works,  it  passed 
scarcely  noticed.  "A  Viennese  would  hardly  credit 
this,"  wrote  Berlioz  in  his  memoirs,  "but  scores  have 
their  destiny,  like  books  and  dramas,  roses  and 
thistles." 

If  destiny  smiled  almost  invariably  upon  "The 
Roman  Carnival,"  such  was  not  the  case  with  the 
opera,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  from  which  it  was  de- 
rived (the  "Roman  Carnival"  Overture  was  orig- 
inally the  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  the 
opera).  When  the  concert  overture  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Salle  Herz,  the  composer  conducting, 
it  was  enthusiastically  encored.  Berlioz  did  not 
always  meet  with  such  unanimous  favor  in  his  own 
city.  The  results  were  very  different  when  "Ben- 
venuto Cellini"  was  first  produced  at  the  Opera 
six  years  earlier  (September  10,  1838).  To  Berlioz 
a  pronounced  success  at  the  Opera  was  a  very  vital 
matter.  Much  in  need  of  the  assurance  of  an  official 
position  with  a  fixed  income,  he  never  received  more 
than  scant  or  grudging  favor  from  the  Conservatoire, 
while  at  the  Opera,  where  a  reasonable  recognition 
would  have  solved  his  financial  harassment  once 
and  for  all,  he  invariably  met  with  veiled  hostility 
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or  evasion.  Whereupon  Berlioz  remained  a  feuille- 
tonist, a  routine  which  he  fulfilled  with  violent  dis- 
like. Forced  to  promote  his  music  by  concerts  of  his 
own  arranging,  he  would  engage  battalions  of  players 
and,  as  often  as  not,  find  himself  bankrupt  when  the 
affair  was  over.  These  were  reasons  why  such  a 
venture  as  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  was  of  extreme  im- 
portance to  him. 

When  Berlioz  conducted  his  "Roman  Carnival" 
Overture,  Habeneck  attended  the  performance,  so 
the  composer  tells  us,  in  the  hope  of  witnessing  a 
catastrophe,  for  he  had  heard  that  the  rehearsals  had 
had  to  be  held  without  wind  players.  When  the 
orchestra  came  to  the  famous  saltarello  which  Hab- 
eneck had  dragged,  everything  went  well.  "I  started 
the  allegro  in  the  whirlwind  tempo  of  the  Tras- 
teverine  dancers.  The  audience  shouted  'Bis!'  We 
played  the  Overture  over  again,  and  it  went  even 
better  the  second  time.  I  went  to  the  foyer  and 
found  Habeneck.  He  was  rather  disappointed.  As 
I  passed  him,  I  flung  at  him  these  words:  'Now 
you  see  what  it  really  is!'  He  carefully  refrained 
from  answering  me." 

The  Overture  begins  with  the  theme  of  the  sal- 
tarello brilliantly  announced.  Over  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment,  the  English  horn  then  sings  a  love 
song  of  Benvenuto,  from  the  first  act.  The  theme 
is  developed  in  counterpoint.  The  main  body  of  the 
overture  begins  with  a  theme  for  the  strings,  taken 
from  a  chorus  in  the  second  act.  The  saltarello 
returns  to  bring  the  conclusion. 
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Pezzo  Concertante 
By  Giorgio  Federico  Ghedini 

Born  in  Cuneo,  Piedmont,  July  11,  1892 


Ghedini  studied  at  the  Conservatory  Giuseppe 
Verdi  in  Turin  and  at  the  Conservatory  in  Bologna 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1911.  He  is  not  only  a 
composer,  but  a  versatile  performer,  playing  the 
piano,  the  organ  and  the  cello.  He  is  at  present  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Turin  Conservatory.  He  has 
composed  the  one-act  opera  L'Intrusa,  Maria 
d'Allesandria  (1937),  Re  Hassan  (1939),  and  since 
the  war  Le  Bacchanti  (1948)  and  Billy  Budd 
(1949),  based  on  the  novel  of  Herman  Melville. 
He  has  also  composed  music  in  the  absolute  forms, 
including  a  Marinaresca  e  Baccanale  (1933)  which 
Mr.  de  Sabata  has  introduced  in  his  concerts  in  this 
country. 

The  "Concerted  Piece,"  composed  in  1931  and 
published  in  1942,  sets  two  violins  and  viola,  obbli- 
gati,  against  the  orchestra. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born    at   Bonn,    December   16(?),    1770;    died    at   Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  completed  near  the  end  of  the 
year  1807,  and  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien, 
Vienna,   December  22,   1808,   Beethoven  conducting.     The 
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parts  were  published  in  April,  1809,  and  the  score  in 
March,  1826.  The  dedication  is  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz 
and  Count  Rasumovsky. 

It  is  possible  to  find  an  affinity  of  rhythmic  units 
through  the  four  movements  of  the  Fifth  Symphony. 
But  the  similarity  (and  it  is  nothing  more)  should 
be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  a  superficial  observa- 
tion. Beethoven  may  not  have  been  even  aware  of 
it  —  he  was  too  deep  an  artist  to  pursue  a  unifying 
theory.  A  still  greater  mistake  is  to  look  upon  the 
initial  four-note  figure  with  its  segregating  hold  as 
more  than  a  segment  of  the  theme  proper.  Wein- 
gartner  and  others  after  him  have  exposed  this  fal- 
lacy, and  what  might  be  called  the  enlightened  inter- 
pretation of  this  movement  probably  began  with  the 
realization  that  Beethoven  never  devised  a  first 
movement  more  conspicuous  for  graceful  symmetry 
and  even,  melodic  flow.  An  isolated  tile  cannot 
explain  a  mosaic,  and  the  smaller  the  tile  unit,  the 
more  smooth  and  delicate  of  line  will  be  the  complete 
picture.  Just  so  does  Beethoven's  briefer  "motto" 
devolve  upon  itself  to  produce  long  and  regular 
melodic  periods.  Even  in  its  first  bare  statement, 
the  "motto"  belongs  conceptually  to  an  eight-meas- 
ure period,  broken  for  the  moment  as  the  second 
fermata  is  held  through  an  additional  bar.  The 
movement  is  regular  in  its  sections,  conservative  in 
its  tonalities.  Its  very  regularity,  its  incredible  com- 
pactness, adds  to  the  power  of  the  symphony  which, 
when  it  was  first  heard,  disrupted  all  contemporary 
notions  of  what  a  symphony  Was  supposed  to  be. 
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The  Andante  con  moto  (in  A-flat  major)  is  the 
most  irregular  of  the  four  movements.     It  is  not  so 
much  a  theme  with  variations  as  free  thoughts  upon 
segments  of  a  theme  with  certain  earmarks  and  re- 
currences  of    the   variation    form   hovering   in    the 
background.     The  first  setting  forth  of  the  melody 
cries  heresy  by  requiring  48  bars.     The  first  strain 
begins  regularly  enough,  but,  instead  of  closing  on 
the  tonic  A-flat,  hangs  suspended.    The  wood  winds 
echo  this  last  phrase  and  carry  it  to  a  cadence  which 
is  pointedly  formal  as  the  strings  echo  it  at  the  nine- 
teenth bar.     Formal  but  not  legitimate.    A  close  at 
the  eighth  bar  would  have  been  regular,  and  this  is 
not  a  movement  of  regular  phrase  lengths.     Regu- 
larity is  not  established  until  the  end  of  the  move- 
ment when  this  phrase  closes  upon  its  eighth  bar  at 
last !    The  whole  andante  is  one  of  delayed  cadences. 
The  second  strain  of  the  melody  pauses  upon  the 
dominant   and    proceeds   with   an   outburst   into   C 
major,  repeats  in  this  key  to  pause  at  the  same  place 
and  dream  away  at  leisure  into  E-flat.    The  two  sec- 
tions of  melody  recur  regularly  with  varying  orna- 
mental accompaniment  in  the  strings,  but  again  the 
questioning  pauses   bring  in   enchanting  whispered 
vagaries,  such  as  a  fugato  for  flutes,  oboes  and  clari- 
nets, or  a  pianissimo  dalliance  by  the  violins  upon  a 
strand  of  accompaniment.     The  movement  finds  a 
sudden  fortissimo  close. 

The    third    movement     (allegro,    with    outward 
appearance  of  a  scherzo)    begins  pianissimo  with  a 
phrase   the   rhythm  of  which   crystallizes  into  the 
principal   element,   in    fortissimo.     The   movement 
restores  the  C  minor  of  the  first  and  some  of  its 
rhythmic  drive.     But  here  the  power  of  impulsion  is 
light  and  springy.     In  the  first  section  of  the  Trio 
in  C  major  (the  only  part  of  the  movement  which 
is   literally   repeated)    the   basses   thunder  a   theme 
which   is  briefly  developed,   fugally  and  otherwise. 
The  composer  begins  what  sounds  until  its  tenth  bar 
like  a  da  capo.     But  this  is  in  no  sense  a  return,  as 
the  hearer  soon  realizes.  The  movement  has  changed 
its  character,   lost  its  steely  vigor  and  taken  on  a 
light,   skimming,   mysterious  quality.      It  evens  off 
into  a  pianissimo  where  the  suspense  of  soft  drum 
beats  prepares  a  new  disclosure,  lightly  establishing 
(although  one  does  not  realize  this  until  the  disclos- 
ure comes)  the  quadruple  beat.     The  bridge  of  mys- 
tery leads,  with  a  sudden  tension,  into  the  tremen- 
dous outburst  of  the  Finale,  chords  proclaiming  C 
major  with  all  of  the  power  an  orchestra  of  1807 
could  muster  —  which  means  that  trombones,  piccolo 
and  contra-bassoon  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a 
symphony.     The  Finale  follows  the  formal  line  of 
custom,  with  a  second  section  in  the  dominant,  the 
prescribed   development  section,   and  a   fairly  close 
recapitulation.     But  as  completely  as  the  first  move- 
ment (which  likewise  outwardly  conforms),  it  gives 
a  new  function  to  a  symphony  —  a  new  and  different 
character   to   music   itself.     Traditional   preconcep- 
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the  Public  •  Soft  Drinks,  Sundaes,  Sandwich  Grill,  Souvenirs, 
Notions  •  Come  in  Before  and  After  Concerts. 


STAY  AT       MUSIC       INN 

and  WALK  to  Tanglewood  for  the  concerts 
this  summer 

Fishing,  swimming,  boating,  tennis 

ioo  acres  for  loafing 

Our  Berkshire  Almanac  available  on  request 

Write  to  Stephanie  Frey  Barber,  Lenox,  Mass. 

New  York  Phone  — Murray  Hill  5-0866 


SHEFFIELD   INN 

Sheffield,  Massachusetts 
on  Route  No.  7 

Stuart  M.  Beard,  2nd,  Owner  and  Mgr. 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 


Table  D'hote  Luncheon  Dinner  A  la  Carte 
"Druid"  Bar  Parlour 
Peter  Walters  at  the  piano 
Telephone  Ridgefield  232       Luxurious  overnight    accommodations 
OPEN  EVERY  DAY  VICTOR  GILBERT,  Skinker 

On  Route  7  Danbury  Norwalk  Road, 
13  miles  from  Merritt  Parkway 

THE  YELLOW  ASTER 

PITTSFIELD-LENOX  ROAD 
PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Luncheon         Cocktail  Lounge        Dinner 
12.00  to  2.00  $.30  to  9.00 

Sundays  12.30  to  3.00     •     5.30  to  8.00 
MRS.   A.   CASSANI,   Owner  and  Manager 


tions  are  swept  away  in  floods  of  sound,  joyous  and 
triumphant.  At  the  end  of  the  development  the 
riotous  chords  cease  and  in  the  sudden  silence  the 
scherzo,  or  rather  the  bridge  passage,  is  recalled. 
Again  measures  of  wonderment  fall  into  the  sense 
of  a  coda  as  the  oboe  brings  the  theme  to  a  gentle 
resolution.  This  interruption  was  a  stroke  of  genius 
which  none  could  deny,  even  the  early  malcontents 
who  denounced  the  movement  as  vulgar  and  blatant 
—  merely  because  they  had  settled  back  for  a  rondo 
and  found  something  else  instead.  The  Symphony 
which  in  all  parts  overrode  disputation  did  so  no- 
where more  tumultuously,  more  unanswerably,  than 
in  the  final  coda. 


Twelfth  (Program 

"Ma  Mere  L'Oye,"  5  Pieces  Enfantines 

("Mother  Goose,"  Five  Children's 

Pieces) 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in 
Paris,  December  28,  1937 

This  suite,  in  its  orchestral  form,  was  first  performed  at 
the  Theatre  des  Arts,  in  Paris,  on  January  28,  1912. 


The  French  conception  of  "Mother  Goose,"  as 
this  suite  attests,  has  nothing  in  common  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  associations  of  childhood  jingles.  Ravel  may 
never  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Goose  of  Boston,  Mass., 
or  of  the  blithe  verses  which  she  sang  to  her  small 
grandson,  and  which  her  son-in-law,  Thomas  Fleet 
(as  gossips  have  said,  in  desperation  at  her  con- 
stant, raucous  chanting)  published  as  "Songs  for 
the  Nursery,  or  Mother  Goose's  Melodies  for  Chil- 
dren :  printed  by  T.  Fleet  at  his  Printing  House, 
Pudding  Lane,  1719,  Price,  two  coppers."  Ravel's 
direct  and  acknowledged  source  is  Charles  Perrault, 
who  published  his  "Contes  de  ma  mere  I'oye"*  in 


*  "The  name  was  quoted  by  the  satirist  Regnier,  more  than 
a  century  before,"  says  the  Century  Dictionary.  "Queen 
Goosefoot  (Reine  Pedance),  or  Bertha  with  the  great 
foot,  or  goose-foot,  appears  as  synonymous  with  Mother 
Goose  in  French  tales.  The  second  day  of  the  year  is 
her  festival,  and  is  kept  as  a  children's  holiday." 


SUN-INSIDE 

Prop.  Fred  Lancome 
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1697,  under  the  name  of  his  infant  son,  Perrault 
d'Armandcourt.  These  tales  of  "My  Mother,  the 
Goose"  are  eighteen  in  number,  most  of  them  of  still 
earlier  origin  and  otherwise  familiar  as  "Cinderella," 
"Red  Riding  Hood,"  "Puss  in  Boots,"  etc. 

Ravel  first  wrote  these  little  pieces  in  1908,  as  a 
suite  for  piano  duet,  for  his  small  friends  Mimie  and 
Jean  Godebski,  to  whom  they  were  duly  dedicated 
on  publication  in  1910.  They  were  publicly  per- 
formed on  April  20  of  that  year  at  a  concert  of  the 
Societe  Musicale  Indepcndante,  at  the  Salle  Gaveau, 
Paris.  The  pianists  were  Christine  Verger,  aged 
six,  and  Germaine  Durany,  aged  ten  —  one  may 
assume,  in  proper  pigtails  and  pinafores. 

The  following  description  of  the  pieces  was  writ- 
ten by  Philip  Hale: 

I.  Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  Lent,  A  minor, 
This  movement  is  only  twenty  measures  long.  It  is 
based  on  the  opening  phrase  for  flute,  horns,  and 
violas. 

II.  "Hop  0  my  Thumb."  Ravel  has  quoted  in  the 
score  this  passage  from  Perrault's  tale:  "He  believed 
that  he  would  easily  find  his  path  by  the  means  of 
his  bread  crumbs  which  he  had  scattered  wherever 
he  had  passed ;  but  he  was  very  much  surprised  when 
he  could  not  find  a  single  crumb;  the  birds  had 
come  and  eaten  everything  up." 

III.  "Laideronnette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas." 
The  French  give  the  name  "pagode"  to  a  little  gro- 
tesque figure  with  a  movable  head,  and  thus  extend 
the  meaning,  which  was  also  found  in  English  for 
pagoda,  "an  idol  or  image."  This  latter  use  of  the 
word  is  now  obsolete  in  the  English  language.  A 
"laideron"  is  an  ugly  young  girl  or  young  woman. 

IV.  "The  Conversations  of  Beauty  and  the 
Beast."  Quotations  from  Mme.  Leprince  de  Beau- 
mont are  given: 

"When  I  think  how  good-hearted  you  are,  you  do  not 

seem  to  me  so  ugly." 

"Yes,  I  have,  indeed,  a  kind  heart;  but  I  am  a  monster." 

"There  are  many  men  more  monstrous  than  you." 

"If  I  had  wit,  I  would  invent  a  fine  compliment  to  thank 

you,  but  I  am  only  a  beast." 

"Beauty,  will  you  be  my  wife?" 

"No,  Beast!" 

"I  die  content  since  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again." 

"No,  my  dear  Beast,  you  shall  not  die;  you  shall  live  to 
be  my  husband!" 

The  Beast  had  disappeared,  and  she  saw  at  her 
feet  only  a  prince  more  beautiful  than  Love,  who 
thanked  her  for  having  broken  his  enchantment. 

Mouvement  de  False  tres  modere,  F  major,  3-4. 
This  movement  is  based  chiefly  on  a  melody  for  the 


BLUE  BIRD  SPORT  SHOP 

MAIN  STREET     .    .    .    STOCK.B  RIDGE,  MASS. 

Distinctive  Woolen  Sportwear 

WINTER  SHOP 

52  GREEN  STREET,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

(Opposite  Smith  College  Campus) 
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SOlE  suppliers  of  chocolate 

SPECIALTIES  TO  THE  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 
oUollu    ifliilA   L^andied 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


DAILY  TRIPS  to  and  from  NEW  YORK 

•   door-to-door  • 

New  York  Office  Berkshire  Office 

2148  Aqueduct  Avenue  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

N.Y.  53     CYpress  8-1312  Phone  940 

BERKSHIRE  LIMOUSINE  SERVICE,  INC. 

I.C.C.  licensed  insured 

ENJOY  YOURSELF  NOW  -  -  - 

But  after  vacation  SELL  YOUR  PRODUCTS 

with  MOSS  PHOTOS !     Largest  Photo  House  in  U.  S.  A. 

Best  Wishes  —  Ollie  Moss,  President 

MOSS  PHOTO  SERVICE,   Inc. 

155  West  46th  Street  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  AUCTION 

Furnishings  from  the  Estate  of  Mrs.  Emma  H.  Osborne 
"White  Lodge",  Main  Street,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Antique  and  Modern   Furniture  —  Choice  Glass  and  China 
Fine  Paintings  —  Oriental  Rugs 
Friday,  August  4,  1950     Starting  at  10:00  A.M. 

Sale  Positive 

Listing  in  Part  Only  —  Mahogany  Hepplewhite  inlaid  Sideboard  —  11  Mahogany 
Chippendale  Ball  and  Claw  Foot  Chairs  —  Mahogany  Pedestal  Base  Dining  Table 

—  Mahogany  Empire  Secretary  —  Duncan  Phyfe  Type  Ball  and  Claw  Foot  Table 

—  Mahogany  Shield  Back  Arm  Chair  —  Rosewood  Victorian  Side  Chair  —  2 
Chippendale  Chairs,  Arm  and  Side.  Shell  Carving  —  Snakefoot  Bird  Cage  Tilt  Top 
Pie  Crust  Table  —  Pr.  French  Side  Chairs  —  Chinese  Chippendale  Settee,  em- 
broidered Back  —  Early  English  Carved  Side  Chairs  —  Mahogany  Empire  Chests 

—  English  Serpentine  Corner  Cupboard  —  Mahogany  Empire  Card  Table  — 
Large  Colonial  Mantel  Mirror  —  Mahogany  Tilt  Top  Candlestand  —  Empire 
Sofa  —  Large  Oval  Gilt  Mirror  —  English  Rope  Table  —  Marquetry  Inlaid  Dower 
Chest,  bracket  feet  —  Nest  of  Lacquer  Tables  —  Large  English  Oak  Desk  —  Ma- 
hogany Empire  Rocker  —  Teakwood  Stands  —  Unusual  Cathedral  Carved  Chest 

—  French  Provincial  Dressing  Table  —  Paintings  —  Etchings  —  Prints  —  Inlaid 
Tea  Wagon  —  Chesterfield  Sofa  —  8  Pr.  Andirons  —  Fireplace  Screens  and 
Standards  —  Brass  Warming  Pan  —  Pr.  3  Branch  Candelabra  —  Astral  Lamp  — 
Beautiful  Chinese  Embroidered  Pieces  —  Chinese  Vases  —  Bronzes  —  Brass  and 
Copper  —  English  and  French  China  —  Cut  and  Crystal  Glass  —  Sterling  Silver 
and  Platedware  —  Hamadan,  Bokhara,  Cabistan,  Kazak,  Beluchistan  and  other 
Oriental  Rugs  —  Books  —  Beds  —  Bureaus  —  Stands  —  Many  other  items. 

Lunch  Served  on  the  Premises  —  Sale  by  the  order  of  L.  Allen  Osborne,  Administra- 
tor, Gordon  Reid,  Brimfield,  Mass.  Auctioneer  —  Carl  W.  Ha  rtmann.  Sales  Manager, 
Wallingford.  Conn.  Tel.  964. 
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BERKSHIRE    FARM    AGENCY 

Lenox,  Mass.  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Choice  lake  sites  on   beautiful   Laurel  Lake, 
three  miles  from  Tanglewood.     From  $750. 

Farms,  estates,  resort  property 
literature  upon  request 

Lenox  238  Chatham  5-5363 


CARR  HARDWARE  CO. 

Plumbing  Supplies,  Paints,  Electrical  and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 


413-415  North  Street,  Pittsfield 


Phone  2-1581 


WILLIAM  T.  LAHART 


(electrical  L^ontrach 


or 


11 

SHOP 

Church  Street,  Lenox  . 

- 

.     Phone  146W 

HOME 

School  Street,  Lenox    ....     Phone  146R 
WALTER  LAHART 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Shop  —  Housatonic  Street,  Lenox.      Phone  397  W 
Home  —  St.  Ann's  Lane,  Lenox  Phone  397R 

J.  H.  JOHNSON'S  SONS,  INC. 

Plumbing  Contractors 
Lenox,  Massachusetts  Phone  12W 

LENOX  NATIONAL  BANK 

General  Banking  Service 

TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 


clarinet,  which  begins  in  the  second  measure.  There 
is  a  middle  section  with  a  subject  suggesting  the 
Beast  and  given  to  the  double  bassoon.  The  two 
subjects  are  combined.  At  the  end,  a  solo  violin 
plays  the  theme  of  the  middle  section. 

V.  "The  Fairy  Garden."  Lent  et  grave,  C 
major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  based  on  the  opening 
theme  for  strings. 

"Alborada  del  Gracioso" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in 
Paris,  December  28,  1937 

The  Alborada  del  Gracioso,  in  its  orchestral  version,  had 
its  first  public  performance  under  Georges  Longy  from  the 
manuscript,  at  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club  in  Boston, 
February  16,  1921. 


In  1905  Ravel  wrote  a  set  of  five  piano  pieces 
under  the  title  "Miroirs."  They  were  "Noctuelles," 
"Oiseaux  tristes"  "Une  barque  sur  I' Ocean,"  "Al- 
borada del  Gracioso"  and  "La  Vallee  des  Cloches." 
The  fourth  of  these,  the  "Alborada  del  Gracioso," 
he  set  for  orchestra.  Ravel  exploits  a  characteristic 
rhythm  through  the  score,  but  (unlike  his  later 
"Bolero")  with  variation  in  the  treatment,  and  with 
great  flexibility.  The  rhythmic  signature  is  6-8, 
changing  to  9-8,  and  reverting  to  6-8  at  the  final 
climax. 

"Alborada  del  Gracioso"  is  not  only  an  evocative 
title,  but  an  elusive  one.  The  alborada  of  Ravel 
must  be  taken  as  something  far  more  subtle  than  the 
Galician  folk  piece  of  that  name  "played  on  bagpipes 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  side  drum" ;  subtler  even 

LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

RICHARD  E.  WHALEN,  Prop. 

O 

S.  S.  Pierce  Wines  Our  Specialty 

Beer     :     Ales     :     Legal  Beverages 

o 

CHURCH  STREET     •     LENOX,  MASS. 
Phone  Lenox  57 
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JACK  SWICKER 

Complete  Line  Of  Quality  Dairy  Products 

OFFICE  DAIRY 
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than  the  alborada  which  figures  so  prominently  in 
Rimsky-Korsakov's  "Capriccio  Espagnol."  G.  Jean- 
Aubry  in  his  study  of  Ravel  tries  "Morning  song  of 
the  gracioso/'  and  decides  that  the  word  "  gracioso"  is 
untranslatable.  "It  implies  a  kind  of  buffoon  full 
of  finesse,  with  mind  always  alert,  and  with  irony 
ever  in  readiness  —  a  sort  of  Figaro.  For  the  ever 
alert  mind  of  this  type  of  character,  it  would  seem 
as  if  night  were  never  present ;  for  him  it  is  ever  the 
hour  of  the  aubade,  always  the  hour  of  smiles  and 
of  delicacy.  He  is  skilled  in  pleasant  mockery,  and 
is  loath  to  vociferate.  He  enjoys  the  sweetness  of 
living,  and  is  not  unaware  of  its  reflections.  He 
dreams  of  charming  memories,  and,  long  before, 
composed  a  pavane  to  the  memory  of  a  defunct  in- 
fanta, and  its  delicacy  and  finesse  are  such  that  the 
idea  of  death  is  screened  behind  them."  Whereby, 
not  without  skill  of  his  own,  this  writer  fuses  the 
character  and  its  author. 

Ravel's  admirers  have  often  pointed  out  his 
strong  Spanish  leanings,  evident  in  the  "Rapsodie 
Espagnole,"  "L'Heure  Espagnole,"  "Bolero" ;  then 
there  is  the  early  "Habanera'  from  "Les  Sites 
Auriculaires"  for  two  pianos,  and  other  smaller 
pieces.  It  is  an  impressive  list,  even  though  other 
French  musicians  as  well  have  been  seduced  by 
Spanish  rhythms,  and  Ravel  himself  has  occasionally 
looked  elsewhere  in  quest  of  the  exotic. 

"Parisian  to  his  finger  tips,"  wrote  Andre  Suares 
of  Ravel  (in  the  Revue  Musical,  April  1925),  "he 
is  even  so  the  most  Spanish  of  artists.  He  answers 
better  than  another  to  one's  idea  of  a  great  musi- 
cian in  the  Spanish  cast;  he  has  something  of  Goya 
and  the  picaresque.  .  .  .  Ravel's  originality  was  evi- 
dent from  the  start.  At  the  age  when  others  were 
groping  for  their  style,  he  had  already  found  him- 
self, at  one  stroke :  he  is  revealed  a  rounded  musician 
in  his  first  work,  the  'Habanera'  which  he  later 
incorporated  in  his  'Rapsodie  Espagnole.'  And  let 
no  one  think  it  was  by  chance  that  he  made  his 
entrance  into  music  by  way  of  Spain.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  he  is  of  Basque  origin.  I  recognize 
Spain  in  every  part  of  Ravel  —  in  what  he  is  and  in 
what  he  does.  This  little  man  is  so  dry,  so  sensitive, 
at  once  frail  and  resistant,  caressing  and  inflexible, 
supple  as  tempered  steel;  bis  large  nose  and  hollow 
cheeks,  his  angular  and  lean  figure;  his  air  at  once 
a  little  distant  and  yet  always  courteous  —  these 
traits  are  reminiscent  of  Spain.  And  his  art,  still 
more  decidedly,  is  of  the  French  tongue,  touched 
with  a  Spanish  accent." 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875 ; 
died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 

This  concerto  was  first  performed  January  14,  1932  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris.     Ravel  conducted  the  work 


ROUTES  TO  TANGLEWOOD 

A  WORD  ON 

Traffic  Conditions 

The  large  number  of  cars  coming  to  the  Berkshire 
Festival  Concerts  overtaxes  the  highway  approaches 
to  Tanglewood  and  makes  for  traffic  congestion. 
The  Massachusetts  State  Police,  Dept.  of  Public 
Works,  police  officials  of  Lenox,  Stockbridge,  Lee 
and  Pittsfield  and  the  administration  of  the  concerts 
are  cooperating  fully  to  improve  the  traffic  situa- 
tion, but  Festival  visitors  are  urged  to  reconcile 
themselves  in  advance  to  some  delay.  You  can  help 
in  several  ways. 

1 .  FOLLOW  THE  TANGLEWOOD  SIGNS,  which  have  been 
placed  to  show  the  least  congested  routes. 

2.  COME  EARLY.  The  grounds  will  open  at  noon  on 
Sunday  and  at  six  o'clock  for  evening  concerts. 
The  buffet  at  Tanglewood  will  serve  hot  meals  as 
well  as  light  refreshments  before  each  concert. 
Many  bring  picnic  meals. 

3.  STAY  LATE.  The  sudden  outpouring  of  cars  onto 
the  highways  at  the  close  of  the  concerts  is  the 
principal  cause  of  traffic  delay.  The  gardens  at 
Tanglewood  will  be  open  and  lighted  for  at  least  an 
hour  after  every  concert.  You  are  invited  to  stay  as 
long  as  convenient  to  enjoy  them. 

4.  HAVE  PATIENCE. 
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and  Marguerite  Long,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  was  the 
soloist.  It  was  first  heard  in  America  April  22,  1932,  on 
which  date  the  orchestra  of  Boston  (Jesus  Maria  Sanromd, 
soloist)  and  Philadelphia  (Sylvain  Levin,  soloist)  each 
performed  the  work  in  its  own  city.  It  was  repeated  again 
on  October  22-23,  1948. 

"The  concerto,"  wrote  Henry  Prunieres,  "is 
divided  into  three  parts,  after  the  classical  fashion. 
The  first  movement,  allegramente,  is  constructed  on 
a  gay,  light  theme,  which  recalls  Ravel's  early  style. 
It  appears  first  in  the  orchestra,  while  the  piano 
supplies  curious  sonorous  effects  in  a  bitonal  ar- 
peggiated  design.  The  development  proceeds  at  a 
rapid  pace  with  a  surprising  suppleness,  vivacity,  and 
grace.  This  leads  to  an  andante  a  piacere  where  the 
piano  again  takes  the  exposition  of  the  theme,  while 
the  bassoons,  flutes,  clarinets,  and  oboes  surround  it 
one  after  another  with  brilliant  scales  and  runs. 
Then  begins  a  grand  cadenza  [of  trills  over  ar- 
peggios]. The  orchestra  enters  again  discreetly,  at 
first  marking  the  rhythm,  and  then  taking  up  the 
development,  leading  to  a  brilliant  conclusion. 

"The  second  movement,  adagio  assai,  consists  of 
one  of  those  long  cantilenas  which  Ravel  knows  so 
well  how  to  write  and  which  are  not  without 
analogy  with  certain  arias  of  Bach.  Evolving  over 
an  implacable  martellato  bass,  the  melody  is  de- 
veloped lengthily  at  the  piano,  then,  little  by  little, 
the  orchestra  takes  possession  of  it  while  the  piano 
executes  fine  embroideries  and  subtle  appoggiaturas. 

"The  presto  finale  is  a  miracle  of  lightness  and 
agile  grace,  and  recalls  certain  scherzi  and  prestos 
of  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn.  The  orchestra  marks 
a  syncopated  rhythm  while  the  piano  leads  the  move- 
ment. The  spirit  of  jazz  animates  this  movement  as 
it  inspired  the  andante  of  the  sonata  for  violin  and 
piano,  but  with  great  discretion.  Nothing  could  be 
more  divorced  from  the  spirit  of  the  pasticcio. 
Nothing  could  be  more  French,  more  Ravel." 


Three  Movements  from  "Romeo  and 


]> 


fuLiET,"  Dramatic  Symphony,  Op.   17 
By  Hector  Berlioz 

Bom  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at 
Paris,  March  9,  1869 

"Romeo  et  Juliette,  Symphonie  dramatique  a<vec  Choeurs, 
Solos  de  Chant  et  Prologue  en  recitatif  choral,  composee 
d'apres  la  Tragedie  de  Shakespeare,"  was  written  in  1839. 
The  first  performance  was  at  the  auditorium  of  the  Con- 
servatoire in  Paris,  November  24,  1839,  Berlioz  conducting. 


It  cannot  be  confidently  said  that  Henrietta  Smith- 
son,  the  Irish  actress  who  became  Berlioz'  wife,  out- 
lived her  beauty,  and  burdened  his  life,  was  the  true 
cause  of  this  symphony.  She  was  rather  the  first 
eloquent  spokesman  before  Berlioz  of  a  subject 
which  was  written  in  his  stars.  The  once  entrancing 


"Juliet,"  whose  statuesque  beauty  and  sweet,  dulcet 
voice  had  deprived  her  admirer  of  all  reason,  had 
since  become  a  dumpy,  pedestrian  wife,  nagging, 
complaining,  indulging  in  fits  of  jealousy.  But  Ber- 
lioz' vision  of  Juliet  was  undimmed.  He  speaks  of 
his  delight  at  last  in  plunging  into  his  beloved  sub- 
ject :  "of  floating  into  a  halcyon  sea  of  poetry,  wafted 
onward  by  the  sweet,  soft  breeze  of  imagination; 
warmed  by  the  golden  sun  of  love  unveiled  by  Shake- 
speare." Berlioz'  first  impressions  seem  to  have  been 
absolutely  indelible.  He  tells  us  of  the  intensity  of 
his  childhood  infatuation  for  "Estelle"  which  stayed 
with  him  to  his  last  years:  "The  other  love  came 
to  me  in  my  manhood,"  he  wrote  after  his  wife's 
death,  "with  Shakespeare  in  the  burning  bush  of 
Sinai,  amid  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  poetry 
entirely  new  to  me.  It  prostrated  me,  and  my  heart 
and  my  whole  being  were  invaded  by  a  cruel,  mad- 
dening passion  in  which  the  love  of  a  great  artist 
and  the  love  of  a  great  art  were  mingled  together, 
each  intensifying  the  other."  "She  inspired  you," 
Liszt  then  wrote  to  him  from  Weimar,  "you  sang 
of  her;  her  task  was  done."  And  Jules  Janin,  his 
loyal  literary  colleague,  then  wrote  lines  in  long 
retrospect  which  must  have  deeply  touched  the  com- 
poser: 

"With  what  cruel  rapidity  pass  away  the  divinities 
of  fable!  How  frail  they  are,  these  frail  children 
of  Shakespeare  and  Corneille!  Alas!  it  is  not  so 
very  long  ago,  when,  one  summer's  evening,  in  all 
the  arrogance  of  youth,  we  saw  her  in  a  balcony 
overlooking  the  road  to  Verona,  Juliet  with  her 
Romeo,  Juliet,  trembling  in  the  intoxication  of  her 
happiness,  listening  to  the  nightingale  of  the  night 
and  the  lark  of  the  morning.  She  was  in  white, 
and  listening  dreamily,  with  a  sublime  fire  in  her 
half-averted  glance.  In  her  lovely,  pure  golden 
voice  we  heard  the  prose  and  poetry  of  Shakespeare 
ringing  out  in  triumphant  tones,  instinct  with  undy- 
ing life.  A  whole  world  was  hanging  on  the  grace, 
the  voice,  the  enchanting  power  of  this  woman." 

Berlioz'  first  raptures  over  the  "Juliet"  who  was 
destined  to  become  his  wife  were  mingled  with 
an  enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare  which  was  surely 
something  far  more  than  hypnotism  by  the  Irish 
beauty.  It  ran  in  full  accord  with  the  new  "discov- 
ery" of  Shakespeare  by  literary  Paris,  a  discovery  in 
which  Berlioz  was  a  leading  spirit,  but  still  one  of 
many.  Shakespeare  could  be  called  Berlioz'  greatest 
love  of  all.  He  made  musical  use  in  one  way  or 
another  (besides  a  youthful  attempt  at  "The  Tem- 
pest") of  "Hamlet,"  for  which  he  wrote  incidental 
music;  "King  Lear,"  his  title  of  an  overture;  and 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  (his  opera,  "Beatrice 
et  Benedict").  This  is  proof  less  of  Berlioz'  liter- 
ary taste,  for  he  knew  almost  no  English,  than  of 
the  strong  romantic  side  of  the  Bard,  the  reaching 
power  of  his  combined  ardor  and  melancholy  as 
nrime  dramatic  material. 
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Friday  August  u  .  .  .  Events  from  6  to  n  P.  M. 

(RAIN  or  SHINE  ) 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Will  Give  a  Concert  in  The  Shed  at  8:1  § 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

In  the  following  program: 

HAYDN "Oxford"  Symphony 

PROKOFIEFF "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

DVORAK Symphony,  "From  the  New  World" 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  announces  with  gratitude  that 
MRS.  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT  has  accepted  the  invitation  to 
appear  as  the  narrator  in  "Peter  and  the  Wolf". 

LAWN    PARTY PICNIC    SUPPER 

DOOR    PRIZES    ....    WALTZING    ON    THE   LAWN 

Watch  for  further  announcements 

TICKETS  NOW  .  .  .  Box  Seats  —  $5      Reserved  Sections  —  $4 
Unreserved  Section $2.50 

All  who  purchase  tickets  will  be  invited   to  attend   the  activities  of'  the  school 

at  6  o'clock 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA      .      OPERA  SCENES      .      THE  CHORUS       •      CHAMBER  MUSIC 
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About  the  School  at  Tanglewood 


All  who,  as  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
attend  the  performances  of  the  students  at  Tanglewood 
are  providing  the  first  audiences  for  our  leading  musi- 
cians of  the  future,  and  in  some  cases  the  immediate 
future.  These  audiences  have  done  still  more  for  the 
students,  of  course,  by  their  contributions  to  the  main 
support  of  the  school,  making  its  continuation  possible. 
This  year  the  contributions  designated  for  scholarships 
have  been  the  mainstay  of  the  revolving  scholarship 
fund  which  has  made  it  possible  for  young  people  of  great 
talent  but  little  means  to  perfect  their  art  atTanglewood. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky,  whose  idea  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  was  in  the  first  place,  and  those  who  with  him 
are  responsible  for  its  continuation,  take  a  legitimate 
satisfaction  in  what  the  Center  has  given  and  is  giving 
to  the  many  young  musicians  who  have  spent  their 
summers  here.  Being  a  school  with  six  weeks  a  year, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  does  not,  could  not  in  its 
brief  (but  intensive)  sessions,  provide  the  technical 
groundwork  which  requires  years  of  protracted  study. 
Credit  for  such  major  preparation  of  course  goes  to  the 
conservatories  and  college  music  departments  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  foreign  countries  from  which 
the  students  come. 

What  Tanglewood  does  offer  is  the  kind  of  broadening 


and  maturing  without  which  technique  is  meaningless 
and  which  comes  through  associating  with  artists 
eminent  in  their  fields,  by  making  music  with  them  and 
under  them,  observing  them  as  they  make  music  on 
their  own  account  in  the  Festival  concerts  and  in  faculty 
recitals. 

The  results  of  the  experience  Tanglewood  offers  are 
familiar  to  the  Festival  patrons  in  such  artists,  once 
students  here,  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Lukas  Foss, 
Eleazar  de  Carvalho,  the  quartet  in  Bach's  Mass  next 
week.  Players  in  Boston's  Orchestra  and  orchestras 
across  the  country,  conductors  in  other  cities,  com- 
posers, singers  who  have  taken  their  place  in  the  world 
of  music  are  "Tanglewood  Alumni." 

The  amateur  who  wishes  to  enrich  his  experience  and 
his  perceptive  enjoyment  of  music  is  welcomed  at 
Tanglewood  as  "auditor",  player,  or  member  of  the 
Festival  Chorus. 

This  year  the  students  number  395,  of  which  227  are 
men,  1 68  girls.  1 56  of  these  have  been  enabled  to  attend 
through  scholarships.  The  student  body  has  assembled 
in  the  Berkshires  from  forty  of  these  United  States  and 
from  many  parts  of  the  world:  France,  England, 
Holland,  Hungary,  Odessa,  Lebanon,  Brazil,  Havana 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Canada. 
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<u£  Qalendar  of  Events 

(Including  Berkshire  Festival  Programs) 
TANGLEWOOD,  1950 

{This  schedule  is  subject  to  change.  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  should  confirm  dates  of  student  per- 
formances before  coming  to  Tanglewood.  Hours  indicated 
are  Daylight  Saving  Time.  Starred  events  (*)  are  open 
by  invitation  to  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
within  the  limits  of  the  seating  space  available.  The  opera 
productions  of  August  7  and  8  (**)  will  require  special 
tickets.) 


FESTIVAL  REHEARSALS  — Admission  to 
two  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  (August  5  and 
August  12)  at  10  A.M.,  $1  each,  proceeds  for 
the    benefit    of    the    Orchestra's    Pension    Fund. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

The  young  musicians  of  the  school  at  Tanglewood 
are  ready  to  share  with  all  who  will  endorse  their 
efforts  the  music  they  are  producing  almost  daily  in 
the  three  auditoriums. 

A  voluntary  contribution  constitutes  membership 
in  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  As 
a  Friend  you  are  invited  to  its  performances  subject 
only  to  limitations  of  seating  capacity.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  and  addressed  to  Friends  of  thb 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center  was  initiated  in  1940 
by  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  founded  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
music  study  in  connection  with  the  Berkshire  Festi- 
val Concerts  given  annually  by  the  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood.  It  offers  trained  musicians  experience 
in  group  performance  in  association  with  a  dis- 
tinguished faculty,  including  the  principals  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Baldwin  Piano  RCA- Victor  Records 

Programs  Subject  to  Change 

***.    ***.    ***.    ***.    ***    **-fc.    J-**.    -*J"*.    -***.    ■***     A**.    ***     .***.    ***     **'4.    .***.    ***.    -***.     ^*k    -*1"*.    ■***■ 


August  3,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8:15 

Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  B-l 

Brahms:  Academic  Festival  Overture  —  Schubert: 
"Unfinished"  Symphony  —  Respighi:  "Pines  of  Rome" 

—  Gould:  "Spirituals",  for  String  Choir  and  Orchestra 

—  Wagner:  Prelude  and  Love-Death,  "Tristan  and 
Isolde"    Victor  de  Sabata  conducting 

August  4,  Friday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  4:30 
*Depts.  II  &  IV  Song  Recital 

Shed  at  8:  is 
*Dept.  II  Orchestra 

August  5,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Rehearsal 
(Benefit:  Pension  Fund) 
Chamber  Music  Hall  at  3:00 
*Dept.  Ill  Composers'  Forum 

Shed  at  8:15 

Berkshire  Festival  Concert —  B-2 
Bach:  Sinfonia  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio  —  Mozart: 
Symphony  in  E-flat  major,  K.  543  —  Berlioz:  Overture 
"The  Roman  Carnival"  —  Ghedini:  Pezzo  Concertante 

—  Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor  Victor  de 
Sabata  conducting 

August  6,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:00  a.m. 
•Dept.  II  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  3:00 

Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  B-3 
Ravel:   Suite,  "Mother  Goose"  —  Alborada  del  Gra- 
cioso  —  Piano    Concerto    (Leonard    Bernstein) — Ber- 
lioz: Romeo  and  Juliet   (excerpts)    Leonard  Bernstein 
conducting 

August  7,  Monday  —  Shed  at  4:30 
*Dept.  V  Orchestra 

Theatre  at  8:15 
Dept.  IV  Opera 
Ibert:  **"Le  Roi  D'Yvetot" 

August  8,  Tuesday —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  4:30 
•Dept.  V  Small  Choir 

Program  of  contemporary  American  choral  music 

Theatre  at  8:15 
Dept.  IV  Opera 

Ibert:  **"Le  Roi  D'Yvetot" 

August  9,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:15 
*Coolidge  Concert 

Bach:  Including  "The  Musical  Offering" 

August  10,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  5  to  6:30  &  8:15 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  C-l 

Bach:  Mass  in  B  minor  (in  two  parts)  (Adele  Addi- 
son—  David  Lloyd  —  Eunice  Alberts  —  James  Pease) 
Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting 

August  11,  Friday 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade" 
(See  page  29) 

August  12,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Rehearsal 
(Benefit:  Pension  Fund) 
Shed  at  3:00 
*Dept.  II  Orchestra 

Shed  at  8:15 

Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  C-2 

Berlioz:    Harold    in    Italy    (Joseph    de    Pasquale)  — 
Ibert:  Escales  —  Villa-Lobos:  Choros  10 
Eleazar  de  Carvalho  conducting 

August  13,  Sunday  —  Theatre  at  10:00  a.m. 
*Dept.  II  Chamber  Music 
Prokofieff:     Symphony    No.     6  —  Brahms: 
No.  1 
Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting 


Symphony 
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Baldwin  grand  pianos  and  Baldwin  -  built 
Acrosonic  spinet  pianos  are  used  exclusively 
by  the   Boston  Symphony   Orchestra 
and  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival. 


The  standard  ox  excellence  set  by  Baldwin  grand  pianos  and  Baldwin-built 
Acrosonic  spinet  pianos  is  the  reason  ror  their  choice  by  tbe  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  .  .  .  and  many  other 
outstanding  Festivals  and  Orchestras.    Let  this  distinguished  recognition 
be  your  guide  in  selecting  a  piano  ror  your  own  use! 


ttaTiuin  fiano* 


BALDWIN       •       ACROSONIC       •       HAMILTON      &      HOWARD     PIANOS     and     BALDWIN      ELECTRONIC     ORGANS 
are   told  in   all  principal  eitiet 


B:50 


TANGLE  WOOD 


STEINWAY 


To  teach  your  child  to  look  at  life  through 
music  is  to  make  her  world  all  the  richer.  But  let 
Steinway  be  her  mentor. 

The  golden  rewards  of  owning  a  Steinway  far 
exceed  any  price  placed  upon  it.  Young  fingers 
learn  quicker  from  the  incredible  sensitivity  of  its 
Accelerated  Action.  A  keener  sense  of  tone  is 
developed  from  knowing  its  glorious  singing 
voice.  Mastery  comes  easier. 

And  so  enduring  is  the  magnificent  beauty  of 
the  Steinway,  so  perfect  its  craftsmanship  that 
it  will  serve  for  many  years.  A  Steinway  costs 
more  initially,  but  in  terms  of  its  true  value  and 
abiding  advantages  it  is  the  most  economical!  of 
all  pianos! 


THE  STEINWAY  is  used  exclusively  by  Brailowsky,  Casadesus,  Hess, 
Horowitz,  Jonas,  Kapell,  Kreisler,  Lehmann,  Novaes,  Ormandy 
Rubenstein,  Serkin,  Templeton,  Toscanini,  and  virtually  every  other 
famous  artist.  Illustrated  is  the  beautiful  Hepplewhite.  Now  you  may 
purchase  a  Steinway  at  terms  to  suit  your  individual  convenience! 


In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
new  Steinways  are  sold  only  by 

M-StoineruSoflS 

Jerome   F.   Murphy,   President 

162  BOYLSTON   ST.,  BOSTON 

Branches  in  Worcester.  Springfield,  Wellesley  Hills 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Berkshire  Festival,  Season  1950 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,  I95O,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President  Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President  Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  Theodore  P.  Ferris  Ns  Penrose  Hallowell    M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe      Lewis  Perry 

John  Nicholas  Brown    Alvan  T.  Fuller  Francis  W.  Hatch  Charles  D.  Jackson  Edward  A.  Taft 

Raymond  S.  Wilkins  Oliver  Wolcott 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 


Alan  J.  Blau 
Henry  W.  Dwight 


Georgb  W.  Edman 
F.  Anthony  Hanlon 


Lawrence  K.  Miller 
George  E.  Mole 


James  T.  Owens 
Lester  Roberts 


Whitney  S.  Stoddard 
Robert  K.  Wheeler 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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Next  October  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  begin  its  70th  anniversary  season,  which  will 
be  its  second  under  the  leadership  of  Charles 
Munch.  In  the  third  week  of  the  season  the  Or- 
chestra will  undertake  its  annual  tour  of  mid- 
western  cities  and  will  then  return  to  the  Berkshire 
area  to  visit  Troy  for  a  concert  on  October  17  for 
the  first  time  in  twenty-six  years.  The  Orchestra 
will  also  play  in  Syracuse  on  October  18,  Rochester 
on  October  19,  Buffalo  on  October  20,  Detroit  on 
October  21,  Battle  Creek  on  October  23,  Kala- 
mazoo on  October  24,  and  Ann  Arbor  on  October 
22  and  25.  The  season  will  consist  of  twenty-four 
pairs  of  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  evening 
concerts  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston;  nine  Tuesday 
evenings  and  six  Sunday  afternoons;  series  in 
Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge;  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York;  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn;  Veterans' 
Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence;  and  concerts 
in  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Washington,  Newark, 
New  London,  New  Brunswick  and  Philadelphia. 
If  those  interested  will  leave  their  names  and 
addresses  at  the  Friends  Office  they  will  be  sent  a 
historical  anniversary  booklet  of  the  Orchestra  to 
be  published  in  the  fall. 

*  *       * 

The  paintings  on  view  in  the  reception  room 
adjoining  the  Main  Gate  have  been  kindly  loaned 
by  the  Berkshire  Museum  in  Pittsfield,  where  also 
an  exhibition  of  pictures,  music  and  autographs 
in  connection  with  the  Festival  programs  will  be 
shown  through  the  Festival  period.  The  Berk- 
shire Museum  Theatre  will  present  weekly  motion 
pictures  of  exceptional  quality,  both  American 
and  foreign.  The  Summer  Art  School  invites  the 
enrollment  of  amateurs  by  day,  week,  month  or 
season.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  here, 
as  in  its  own  city,  welcomes  a  friendly  association 

of  the  arts. 

*  *       * 

"Symphony  Hall,  Boston",  a  history  of  the  first 
fifty  years  of  this  Orchestra's  own  Auditorium,  has 
been  written  by  H.  Earle  Johnson  and  will  be 
published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  next  month. 

*  *       * 

The  Sculpture  in  the  Garden  and  in  the  Recep- 
tion room  has  has  been  lent  by  the  artists,  Ivan 
Mestrovic  and  Reno  Pisano. 


The  Saturday  morning  rehearsal  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  final  week  of  the 
Festival  will  be  open  to  the  public  at  a  nominal 
charge,  the  receipts  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  musicians. 


Tanglewood  on  Parade  is  listed  this  year  for 
Friday,  August  11,  (page  29).  The  many  events 
will  begin  in  the 'late  afternoon  and  continue  into 
the  evening,  culminating  in  a  special  program 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Various 
activities  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will  also 
be  on  view. 


A  calendar  of  the  remaining  performances  to  be 
given  by  the  students  of  The  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  will  be  found  on  page  28. 


Visit  The 
TANGLEWOOD    MUSIC   STORE 

(near  the  main  gate) 


TANGLEWOOD 
Souvenir  Pictorial  Book 

Recordings  and  miniature  scores,  including 
works  given  at  the  Festival  concerts,  musical 
books,  postcards,  films,  etc. 


THIRTEENTH      PROGRAM 

Thursday  Evening,  August  10  at  J  and  8:1^  d clock 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conducting 

Bach — Mass  in  B  Minor 


I.    KYRIE 


II.    GLORIA  IN 
EXCELSIS 


III.     CREDO 


IV.     SANCTUS 


V.    AGNUS  DEI 


4- 

5- 


FIRST    PART 

1.  Chorus:  Kyrie  eleison 

2.  Duet:       Christe  eleison  {Two  sopranos) 

3.  Chorus:  Kyrie  eleison 

Chorus:  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo 

Aria;        Laudamus  te  {Alto,  with  Violin  solo) 

6.  Chorus:  Gratias  agimus  tibi 

7.  Duet:       Domine  Deus  {Soprano  and  Tenor,  with  Flute  solo) 

8.  Chorus:  Qui  tollis 

9.  Aria:        Qui  sedes  {Alto,  with  Oboe  d'Amore) 

10.  Aria:        Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus  {Bass,  with  Horn  solo) 

11.  Chorus:  Cum  sancto  spiritu 

SECOND    PART 

12.  Chorus:  Credo  in  unum  Deum 

13.  Chorus:  Patrem  omnipotentem 

14.  Duet:       Et  in  unum  Dominum  {Soprano  and  Alto) 

15.  Chorus:  Et  incarnatus  est 

16.  Chorus:  Crucifixus 

17.  Chorus:  Et  resurrexit 

18.  Aria:        Et  in  spiritum  sanctum  {Bass,  with  two  Oboi  d ' Amore) 

19.  Chorus:  Confiteor  in  unum  baptisma 

20.  Chorus:  Sanctus 

21.  Aria:        Benedictus  {Tenor,  with  Violin  solo) 
11.  Chorus:  Osanna  in  excelsis 

23.  Aria:        Agnus  Dei  {Alto) 

24.  Chorus:  Dona  nobis  pacem 


FESTIVAL    CHORUS 
Soprano:      ADELE  ADDISON 
Contralto:     EUNICE  ALBERTS 
Tenor:  DAVID  LLOYD 

Bass:  JAMES  PEASE 

Violin:         RICHARD  BURGIN 


Prepared  by  HUGH  ROSS 


Horn: 

Flute: 

Oboi  d'Amore: 

Organ: 

Harpsichord: 


JAMES  STAGLIANO 

GEORGES  LAURENT 

LOUIS  SPEYER  and  JEAN  DEVERGIE 

E.  POWER  BIGGS 

ERWIN  BODKY 


BALDWIN       PIANO 


Harpsichord  built  by  Karl  Maendler 
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TUNE  IN  SUNDAYS! 


U.S.  STEEL 
HOUR 


The  NBC 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

These  world-famed  conductors: 


REINER 

WALLENSTEIN 

ORMANDY 

KATIMS 

FIEDLER 

MONTEUX 

LEINSDORF 

PELLETIER 

ROMBERG 

GOLSCHMANN 

KUBELIK 


Fritz 

Alfred 

Eugene 

Milton 

Arthur 

Pierre 

Erich 

Wilfred 

Sigmund 

Vladimir 

Rafael 

Harold    LEVEY 


.  .  .  and  distinguished  soloists 


8:30 

SUNDAYS 


P.M. 


WGY 
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Thirteenth  Program 

Mass  in  B  Minor 

By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685 ;  died  at  Leipzig, 
July  28,  1750 


KYRIE 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS 
Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
towards  men.  We  praise  thee,  we  bless  thee,  we  worship 
thee,  we  glorify  thee,  we  give  thanks  to  thee  for  thy  great 
glory,  O  Lord  God,  heavenly  King,  God  the  Father 
Almighty. 

O  Lord,  the  only-begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ;  O  Lord 
God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the  Father,  that  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us:  Thou  that  tak- 
est away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us:  Thou 
that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  receive  our  prayer: 
Thou  that  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  have 
mercy  upon  us. 

For  thou  only  art  holy;  thou  only  art  the  Lord;  thou 
only,  O  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most  high  in  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father.    Amen. 


CREDO 
I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 

And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God,  begotten  of  his  Father  before  all  worlds.  God  of 
God;  Light  of  Light;  Very  God  of  very  God;  begotten  not 
made;  being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father;  by  whom 
all  things  were  made.  Who  for  us  men,  and  for  our  sal- 
vation, came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man. 
And  was  crucified  also  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate;  he 
suffered  and  was  buried.  And  the  third  day  He  rose 
again  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  And 
He  shall  come  again,  with  glory,  to  judge  both  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 


THE    BERKSHIRE    MUSEUM 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

C*xkioition6 

July:  —  Paintings  by  Robert  T.  Francis 

August:  —  Sculpture  by  Daniel  Chester  French 

Festival  Season  —  Memorabilia  in  connection  with 

the  Festival  programs 

Summer  Art  School 
Berkshire  Museum  Theatre 

Open  Weekdays  10-5  —  Sundays  2-5 
Closed  Mondays 


LEONARD 

BERNSTEIN 

Kavel:  SMMraiad.  (Th 

M  At  the  Piano 

®M[4289eZZO"SOPrano) 


BRAHMS:  symphonyNali,c 

^o;A;;-«od2insIticonduct  c 

Orchestra  of  New  York 

©ML  4016  c 

Set  MM-621 


•BERT:  Escales 

Ph.lharmo„ie.Sym 

Orchestra  of  New  York 

©  ML  2093  c      7 

Set  MX-263 


uP»o  50  minutes 

'  of  music 

on  a  single  record 
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COLUMBIA  RECORDS 


Master  works 
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LONG  PLAYING 
MICROGROOVE 
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The 

Berkshire 

Hills 

vJffer  many  cultural  attractions 
to  make  your  visit  a  pleasant  one 
during  the  Summer  months. 

You  will  find  our  region  equally 
attractive  in  the  Fall  when  the 
autumn  foliage  is  at  its  best.  Nature 
completes  an  incomparable  trans- 
formation. Many  of  our  inns  and 
hotels  offer  substantial  reductions 
in  rates. 

And  for  year-round  good  living,  a 
place  to  live,  work  or  play,  hundreds 
of  good  people  who  were  formerly 
seasonal  visitors  have  chosen 

THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

May  we  assist  you  in  providing 
further  details,  our  list  of  real 
estate  agents,  hotels,  guest  houses, 
and  inns?  Write: 


THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 

COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE 
PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver 
of  Life,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son; 
who,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together,  is  worshipped 
and  glorified;  who  spake  by  the  prophets.  And  I  believe 
one  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  I  acknowl- 
edge one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins;  and  I  look  for 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to 
come.     Amen. 

SANCTUS 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts!  Heaven  and 
earth  are  full  of  thy  glory.    Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

AGNUS  DEI 
Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  upon  us,  grant  us  thy  peace. 


Carl  Philip  Emmanuel  Bach,  coming  into  posses- 
sion of  the  sacred  Mass  in  B  Minor  after  his  father's 
death,  catalogued  it  as  a  "grosse  katholische  Messe." 
The  title  might  be  called  technically  correct,  even 
by  the  authorities  who  find  little  that  is  Catholic  in 
Bach's  treatment.  The  word  "Messe"  in  the  Luth- 
eran sense  would  not  have  been  applied  to  the  full 
service,  but  only  to  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria.  It  was 
the  Roman  Catholic  "Mass,"  so-called,  that  in- 
cluded also  the  Credo,  Sanctus,  and  Agnus  Dei,  and 
these  portions  of  the  text,  although  performed  in 
the  Lutheran  churches  of  Leipzig,  were  part  of  what 
was  called  the  "Communion  Service."  It  was  the 
Kyrie  and  Gloria  alone,  which  Bach  wrote  in  1733, 
and  sent  as  a  "Mass"  to  the  reigning  Prince  Augus- 
tus III  of  Saxony  in  that  year.  He  labelled  the 
score  of  these  two  movements  as  "Missa  a  5  Voci." 
Although  Augustus  had,  for  reasons  of  state,  adopted 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  received  no  more 
movements  from  Bach.  Bach  composed  the  other 
sections  in  the  course  of  the  five  years  following, 
evidently  considered  them  as  separate  entities,  and 
so  performed  them  at  Leipzig  at  festal  dates  of  the 
Church  calendar.  When  he  at  last  brought  together 
the  five  sections  of  his  musical  monument,  it  became 
by  its  inclusiveness  a  Roman  "Mass." 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  nomenclature.  Musically 
speaking,  sect  and  ritual  in  any  discussion  of  the 
Mass  in  B  minor,  are  both  archaic  and  incidental. 
The  circumstances  of  its  composition  are  interesting 
in  that  they  show  a  later  generation  the  petty  hin- 
drances and  formal  traditions  which  the  Cantor  of 
the  Thomas  Schule  had  to  brush  aside  in  order  to 
write  his  musical  colossus,  "the  mightiest  choral 
work  ever  written,"  as  Sir  Hubert  Parry  has  called 
it. 

Bach  was  a  sober,  practical  man,  who  wrote  music 
for  specific  performance,  who  fulfilled  the  duties 
his  job  required  of  him,  accepting  the  meagre  chor- 
isters, the  crude  town  musicians,  the  straightlaced 
congregation  which  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  which 
would  have  effectually  lamed  a  less  confident  and 
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visionary  imagination.  There  are  times  when  a 
composer  in  the  heat  of  writing,  his  fullest  powers 
at  work,  becomes  so  engrossed  in  his  music  that  he 
puts  aside  present  practicabilities,  the  capacities  of 
the  performers  or  audiences  he  knows.  Beethoven 
did  this  notably  in  his  "Missa  Solemnis,"  an  act  of 
creation  in  which  an  archbishop  was  forgotten. 
Wagner  did  it  when  he  broke  off  an  "impossible" 
Ring  to  write  a  still  more  "impossible"  "Tristan." 
And  so  Bach  planned  mightily,  at  long  range,  erected 
a  structure  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  any  church, 
any  occasion  in  his  day. 

The  history  of  the  writing  of  the  Mass  has  in 
itself  given  the  Bach  -scholars  an  arena  for  research 
and  speculation.*  "The  story  of  its  coming  into 
existence,"  writes  Parry,  "is  enigmatical  to  a  fan- 
tastic degree."  A  brief  review  of  these  circumstances 
may  be  of  interest. 

In  July  of  1733,  Bach  journeyed  to  Dresden,  and 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Kurfiirst,  the  electoral  Prince  of 
Saxony.      The   letter   began    and    ended   with   the 


formal  protestations  of  adulation  and  self-abasement 
expected  of  a  musician  and  servant  to  a  powerful 
patron.  In  the  middle,  the  Cantor  complained  with 
unmistakable  directness  of  his  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Leipzig  council  and  the  consistory  to  which 
he  was  subject,  and  sued  for  the  station  of  Hof- 
componist  at  Dresden.  The  letter  also  called  the 
attention  of  his  Highness  to  "the  accompanying  in- 
significant example  of  the  skill  I  possess  in  musique." 

This  "insignificant  example"  consisted  of  the 
Mass  in  B  Minor  (Kyrie  and  Gloria).  The 
Prince  did  not  arrive  at  the  point  of  making  Bach 
a  "Court  Composer"  until  three  years  later.  The 
Mass  was  laid  away  in  the  Court  archives,  unper- 
formed and  forgotten.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
only  parts  were  sent;  the  composer  kept  his  score, 
clear,  clean,  and  almost  without  corrections  for  his 
own  uses. 


*  The  following  are  especially  recommended:  Terry's 
"Bach  — The  Mass  in  B  Minor;"  Spitta's  "Life  of 
Bach;"  Tovey's   "Essays  in  Musical  Analysis,"  Vol.  V. 
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It  turns  the  record    over 
0  for   you 


record-changer 
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•  THE 

REVOLUTIONARY 

NEW 
LINCOLN" 

AUTOMATIC 

TURNOVER" 
RECORD-CHANGER 

for  all  records  33  1/3-78-45  r.  p.  m. 

•  Automatically  plays  20  standard  or  22  Long-Playing  records — 
ONE  SIDE  or  BOTH  SIDES,  in  PROPER  SEQUENCE. 

•  Intermixes  7",  10"  and   12"  Records  of  same  speed. 
•   Plays  through  your  present  Radio,  Phonograph  or  Television. 
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STOCKBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

William  Miles,  Director 

* 

Week  of  July  17th 
"HARVEY" 

By  Mary  Chase 

• 

Week  of  July  24th 
"BOTH  YOUR  HOUSES" 

By  Maxwell  Andersok 

• 

Week  of  July  J  1st 

LEO  G.  CARROLL  in 

"Once  an  Actor" 

a  new  play  by  Rosemary  Casey 

• 

Week  of  August  ?th 

SYLVIA  SIDNEY  in 

"Goodbye,  My  Fancy" 

By  .Fay  Kanin 

• 

Week  of  August  14th 
"GAY  DIVORCE" 

Book  by  Dwight  Taylor 

Music  by  Cole  Porter  with 

Jack  Whiting    Carol  Stone    Lenore  Lonergan 


Seaton  continues  through  September  9th 

Nightly  (except  Sunday)   at  8:45 

$2.94,  $1.80,  tax  inc. 


Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2:30 
$1.80,  $1.20,  tax  inc. 


Two  Special  Matinees! 

Thursday,  August  3  —  Friday,  August  4 

All  Seats  $2.40 

CORNELIA  OTIS  SKINNER  in 

a  program  of  her  famous  sketches 


Between  1733  and  1738,  Bach  added  the  Credo, 
Sanctus,  and  Agnus  Dei.  Each  section  was  a 
stupendous  work  in  itself,  a  unit  equal  in  length 
to  a  full  cantata.  There  were  suggestions  of  Roman 
musical  style  in  certain  places,  such  as  the  Credo 
and  the  Confiteor.  Elsewhere  there  is  literal  musi- 
cal description.  In  solo  arias,  such  as  the  Agnus 
Dei,  the  composer  is  moved  by  the  words  to  an 
emotional  appeal  which  is  intensely  personal  in 
feeling,  and  anything  but  Catholic.  The  text  seems 
indescribably  close  and  vivid  to  him,  and  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  alter  it,  a  liberty  which  in  itself 
would  probably  have  made  the  Mass  inadmissible  to 
the  Catholic  ritual.  Every  phrase,  every  word  is 
stressed,  dramatized,  expanded.  The  Sanctus,  Ho- 
sanna  and  Benedictus,  taken  by  the  Roman  Church 
as  a  single  text,  Bach  treats  as  three  separate  move- 
ments. 

The  fact  that  Bach  borrowed  freely  from  his 
Cantatas,  thus  deriving  eight  numbers  in  the  Mass, 
does  not  imply  hasty  or  casual  treatment.  If  in  his 
shorter  masses  (each  consisting  of  a  Kyrie  and 
Gloria)  he  leaned  heavily  on  earlier  material,  he 
used  nothing  in  his  great  Mass  without  composing 
its  elements  anew,  always  with  fresh  power  and 
pertinence.  The  movements  which  have  been  traced 
to  Cantatas  are  as  follows:  from  the  Gloria,  the 
Gratias  agimus  and  the  Qui  tollis;  from  the  Credo 
the  Patrem  omnipotentem,  the  Crucifixus,  and  the 


Visit  the 

OLD  STAGE  GRILL 

for 
LUNCHEON  or  DINNER 

and  enjoy  cocktails  in  the  Garden 

and  Cocktail  Lounge  of  the 

Curtis  Hotel  in  Lenox 


ANTIQUES    SHOW 

TOWN  HALL     •      LENOX,  MASS. 
July  28th  thru  August  12th 

(Closed  Sundays) 
DAILY  From  11  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

Management  of 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS  ANTIQUES  INC. 


FOURTEENTH     PROGRAM 

Saturday  Evening,  August  12,  at  8:1$ 
Conducted  by  ELEAZAR  de  CARVALHO 


* 


Berlioz "Harold  in  Italy":  Symphony  in  Four  Movements, 

with  Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

I.  Harold  in  the  Mountains,  Scenes  of  Melancholy,  Happiness  and  Joy 

II.  March  of  Pilgrims  Singing  Their  Evening  Hymn 

III.  Serenade  of  a  Mountaineer  of  the  Abruzzi  to  his  Mistress 

IV.  Orgy  of  Brigands;  Recollections  of  the  Preceding  Scenes 


INTERMISSION 


Ibert "Escales"  ("Ports  of  Call") 

I.     Calme;  assez  amine"  II.     ModeV£,  tres  rhythme\  III.     Anim6;  modere"  anim€ 


VlLLA-LoBOS 


Choros  No.  10,  "Rasga  o  coracao,"  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra 
FESTIVAL  CHORUS 


Soloist .  .  .  JOSEPH  de  PASQUALE 


BALDWIN       PIANO 
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The  World's  Finest 

3  Speed  Record  Changer 

Plays  all  records! 


GARRARD 


Triumph 


fully  automatic  — 
with  automatic  stop! 

•  PRICED   LOWER  THAN  ANY   PREVIOUS   GARRARD 

•  INEXPENSIVELY  INSTALLED  IN  YOUR  PRESENT  SET 

At  Your  Dealer  Or  Write  To 

GARRARD  SALES  CORP.  164  DUANE  ST.  N.  Y.  18 


oUi&tinaui&hed    Works 
from  the  Carl  Fischer  Rental  Library 

WILLIAM  BERGSM A  —  First  Symphony. 

NORMAN  DELLO  JOIO  —  Variations,  Chaconne,  and  Finale. 
For  Orchestra.    Study  Score  published  $2.50. 

LUKAS  FOSS  —  The  Song  of  Songs. 

For  Voice  and  Orchestra.   Vocal  Score  published  $2,00. 
The  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County. 
Comic  Opera  in  One  Act. 

HOWARD  HANSON  —  The  Cherubic  Hymn. 

For  Chorus  and  Orchestra.   Vocal  Score  published  0.75. 

ROY  HARRIS  —  Kentucky  Spring. 

For  Orchestra. 

PETER  MENNIN  —  The  Cycle. 

For  Chorus  and  Orchestra.   Vocal  Score  published  $2.00. 

DOUGLAS  MOORE  —  Down  East  Suite. 

For  Orchestra.    Violin  and  Piano  Score  $1.50. 

Write  for  our  new  Rental  Library  Catalog. 

Carl  Fischer 

INC. 
62  COOPER  SQUARE 
BOSTON     CHICAGO     NEW  YORK     DALLAS     LOS  ANGELES 


Vivace  portion  of  the  Confiteor;  from  the  Sanctus 
the  Osanna  (this  by  exception  is  taken  from  a  secular 
cantata;  the  aria,  Agnus  Dei,  and  the  final  Dona 
nobis  pacem. 

Emmanuel  Bach,  inheriting  the  score,  thought 
enough  of  it  to  perform  the  Credo  at  Hamburg,  for 
which  occasion  he  wrote  an  instrumental  introduc- 
tion and  "enriched"  the  vocal  writing!  The  score 
passed  at  length  into  the  hands  of  H.  G.  Nageli  at 
Zurich,  whence  it  went  into  publication  in  1856, 
one  hundred  and  six  years  after  its  composer's  death. 
The  first  complete  performance  took  place  in  Berlin, 
in  1861. 


Fourteenth  ^Program 


ELEAZAR  DE  CARVALHO  was  born  in  Iguatu  in  the 
State  of  Ceara,  Brazil.  He  spent  his  childhood  on  the 
farm  of  his  parents,  who  were  of  Dutch  extraction  on  his 
father's  side  and  pure  Indian  on  his  mother's. 

Mr.  de  Carvalho's  first  opera,  "The  Discovery  of  Brazil" 
{"A  Descoberta  do  Brasil"),  was  produced  at  Rio  in  1939 
and  was  followed  by  another,  "Tiradentes,"  in  1941.  He 
has  written  a  number  of  symphonic  works  and  chamber 
pieces  in  various  combinations.  He  has  lectured  extensively, 
and  written  articles  for  literary  and  musical  publications 
in  his  own  country. 
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OMAR    KHAYYAMS 

(ancient  spelling  pronounced  comes) 
To  TANGLEWOOD 

And  wiien  like  her,  O  Saki,  you  shall  pass 

Among  the  guests,  star-scattered  on  the  grass 

And  in  your  joyous  errand  reach  .  .  .  your  seat 

in  the  shed  without  tripping  over  one  of  the  prostrate  forms,  you  will  be 

thankful  if  you  are  staying  at  the  old  1160  Colonial 

NEW  BOSTON  INN 

Home  of  the  New  Boston  Music  Festival 
Concerts,  Sunday  afternoons  Aug.  20,  27,  Sept.  3  at  4:30  p.m. 

New  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  2284J2 
At  junction  of  Routes  8  and  57.     25  miles  from  Tanglewood 
RUSSELL  and  ROSAMOND  CHAPIN,  Props. 
Best  Food  West  of  Cherbourg  —  Best   Dinosaur  Cocktail  since  The 
Paleolithic  Age  —  Grouse  Highballs  for  Nerves  Frazzled  by  Traffic 
Jams  —  Saddle  Horses  Every  Morning,  Noon  and  Night  —  Square 
Dancing  Every  Saturday  Night. 
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Mail  orders  our  specialty 

Similar  savings  on  all  books 

(except  textbooks) 

All  merchandise  guaranteed  new 

Free  catalogues  upon  request 

TAYLOR'S  BOOK  AND  RECORD  CLUB 
801  West  End  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  25,  N.  Y. 
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In  the  summer  of  1946  he  joined  Dr.  Koussevitzky's  con- 
ducting class  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  Tangle- 
wood,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  conducting 
class  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Koussevitzky. 


"Harold  in  Italy,"  Symphony  in  Four 

Movements  with  Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre  (Isere),  December  11,  1803; 
died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1869 

"Harold  en  Italie,  Symphonie  en  IV  parties  avec  un  alto 
principal,  Op.  16,"  was  composed  in  1834.  It  had  its  first 
performance  at  a  concert  given  by  Berlioz  at  the  Con- 
servatoire in  Paris,  November  23,  1834.  Narcisse  Girard 
conducted  at  this  performance,  and  Chretien  Urhan  took 
the  part  for  viola.  The  first  performance  in  the  United 
States  was  at  a  concert  under  the  direction  of  Theodore 
Thomas  in  New  York,  May  9,  1863,  when  E.  Mollenhauer 
was  the  soloist. 


Berlioz  tells  us  in  his  memoirs  that  his  intention 
in  composing  his  "Harold  in  Italy"  was  "to  write 
for  the  orchestra  a  series  of  scenes  in  which  the  solo 
viola  should  figure  as  a  more  or  less  active  personage 
of  constantly  preserved  individuality;  I  wished  to 
put  the  viola  in  the  midst  of  poetic  recollections 
left  me  by  my  wanderings  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  make 
it  a  sort  of  melancholy  dreamer,  after  the  manner 
of  Byron's  Childe  Harold.  Hence  the  title,  'Harold 
en  Italic'  As  in  the  'Symphonie  Fantastique,'  a  chief 


theme  (the  first  song  of  the  viola)  reappears 
throughout  the  work;  but  there  is  this  difference: 
the  theme  of  the  'Symphonie  Fantastique'  the  'fixed 
idea,'  interposes  itself  persistently  as  an  episodic  and 
passionate  thought  in  the  midst  of  scenes  which  are 
foreign  to  it  and  modifies  them;  while  the  song  of 
Harold  is  added  to  other  songs  of  the  orchestra  with 
which  it  is  contrasted  both  in  movement  and  char- 
acter and  without  any  interruption  of  the  develop- 
ment." The  text  of  Byron's  "Childe  Harold"  is 
not  involved  in  Berlioz's  plans.  The  composer  no 
more  than  borrowed  from  the  melancholy  English- 
man the  concept  of  the  romantic  poet  wandering 
about  the  Italian  countryside,  adding  his  individual 
comment  to  the  scenes  which  passed  before  his  eyes. 
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Material  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family  in  a 
wide  variety  of  colors  and  patterns  ...  Be  sure 
to  visit  our  Factory  Salesroom  during  your  stay 
in  the  Berkshires. 
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STRING    QUARTET 

Series  No.  1:  JAN  3  - 10  .  17  -  24  -  31  (1951) 
No.  2:  APR.  2- 9 -16 -23- 30  (1951) 

•  ASSISTING  ARTISTS  • 

JAMES  CHAMBERS  -  LOUIS  GRAELER  -  BENAR  HEIFETZ  -  MAX 

HOLLAENDER  -  MILTON    KATIMS  -  MITCHELL    MILLER 

NADIA  REISENBERG  -  PHIL  SKLAR 

Mozart   •   Schubert   •   Brahms   •    Beethoven   •   Haydn 

Mendelssohn  •  Dvorak  •   Dittersdorf  •   Purcell 

•  Prokofieff  •   Schoenberg  • 

SUBSCRIPTION  TO  EACH  SERIES  —  $10.00  INCL.  TAX 


BEETIIOW 

SERIES 

All  the  Quartets  and  Grand  Fugue 

• 

PAGANINI  STRING  QUARTET 

FEB.  14'- 21  and  28  (1951) 


LOWENGUTH  STRING  QUARTET 

APR.  11  -  18  and  25  (1951) 

• 

SUBSCRIPTION  $7.20  Incl.  Tax 

Write  for  complete  Concert  Bulletin 


MAIL  ORDERS 
ACCEPTED 


MAKE  CHECKS 
PAYABLE  TO 
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LEXINGTON  AVE  at 
92nd  ST.  N.Y.  28,  N.Y. 
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If  You  Are  Enjoying 

Tanglewood  and  Berkshire  County 

in  JULY  and  AUGUST 

Why  not  return  for  a  Fall  or  Winter  vacation? 

THE    HOUSATONIG    NATIONAL    BANK 

Doing  business  in  STOCKBRIDGE  since  1825  . .  .  will  welcome  any  inquiry  from  you 
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The  history  of  Berlioz's  "Harold  in  Italy"  began, 
according  to  the  Memoirs,  with  a  concert  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  on  December  22,  1833,  a  con- 
cert where  the  "Symphonie  Fantastique"  had  a  re- 
markable success,  "taking  the  whole  room  by  storm" 
and  turning  the  tide  of  popularity  in  his  favor.  "And 
then,"  says  Berlioz,  "to  crown  my  happiness,  after 
the  audience  had  gone  out,  a  man  with  a  long  mane 
of  hair,  with  piercing  eyes,  with  a  strange  and  hag- 
gard face,  one  possessed  by  genius,  a  colossus  among 
giants,  whom  I  had  never  seen  and  whose  appearance 
moved  me  profoundly,  was  alone  and  waiting  for  me 
in  the  hall,  stopped  me  to  press  my  hand,  over- 
whelmed me  with  burning  praise,  which  set  fire  to 
my  heart  and  head :  it  was  Paganini! 

"Some  weeks  after  this  vindicatory  concert  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  Paganini  came  to  see  me.  'I  have  a  marvel- 
ous viola,'  he  said,  'an  admirable  Stradivarius,  and  I  wish 
to  play  it  in  public.  But  I  have  no  music  ad  hoc.  Will 
you  write  a  solo  piece  for  the  viola?  You  are  the  only  one 
I  can  trust  for  such  a  work.' 

"  'Yes,  indeed,'  I  answered,  'your  proposition  flatters  me 
more  than  I  can  say,  but,  to  make  such  a  virtuoso  as  you 
shine  in  a  piece  of  this  nature,  it  is  necessary  to  play  the 
viola,  and  I  do  not  play  it.  You  are  the  only  one,  it  seems 
to  me,  who  can  solve  the  problem.'  'No,  no ;  I  insist,'  said 
Paganini ;  'you  will  succeed ;  as  for  me,  I  am  too  sick  at 
present  to  compose;  I  could  not  think  of  it.' 

"I  tried  then  to  please  the  illustrious  virtuoso  by  writing 
a  solo  piece  for  the  viola,  but  a  solo  combined  with  the 


orchestra  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  not  injure  the 
expression  of  the  orchestral  mass,  for  I  was  sure  that 
Paganini,  by  his  incomparable  artistry,  would  know  how 
to  make  the  viola  always  the  dominating  instrument. 

"His  proposal  seemed  new  to  me,  and  I  soon  had  de- 
veloped in  my  head  a  very  happy  idea,  and  I  was  eager 
for  the  realization.  The  first  movement  was  hardly  com- 
pleted, when  Paganini  wished  to  see  it.  He  looked  at  the 
rests  for  the  viola  in  the  allegro  and  exclaimed:  'No,  it 
is  not  that:  there  are  too  many  rests  for  me;  I  must  be 
playing  all  the  time.'  'I  told  you  so,'  I  answered;  'you 
want  a  viola  concerto,  and  you  are  the  only  one  who  can 
write  such  a  concerto  for  yourself.'  Paganini  did  not 
answer;  he  seemed  disappointed,  and  left  me  without 
speaking  further  about  my  orchestral  sketch.  Some  days 
afterwards,  suffering  already  from  the  affection  of  the 
larynx  which  ultimately  killed  him,  he  went  to  Nice,  and 
returned  to  Paris  only  at  the  end  of  three  years." 

The  announcement  made  in  the  Gazette  and  other 
papers  friendly  to  Berlioz  described  the  proposed 
work  as  entitled  "Les  Derniers  Instants  de  Marie 
Stuart"  as  including  a  chorus,  orchestra,  and  viola 
solo,  and  as  affording  the  public  its  first  opportunity 
to  hear  Paganini  play  upon  this  instrument. 

Berlioz  has  nothing  to  say  in  his  Memoirs  about 
the  last  moments  of  Maria  Stuart.  Memories  of 
his  adventures  in  Italy,  the  brigands  he  had  met  in 
the  Abruzzi,  were  probably  more  congenial,  as  the 
viola  solo  wove  its  way  at  will  through  the  develop- 
ing score.     Berlioz  did  not  bother  with  Paganini's 
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members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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admonition  against  rests.  His  incomparable  orches- 
tral instincts  must  have  told  him  that  the  magic  of 
color  which  lies  in  the  viola  is  best  caught  by  evoca- 
tive backgrounds  and  intermittent  relief  —  that  it  is 
most  surely  lost  by  over-insistence  and  displayful 
passage  work. 

Paganini  left  Paris  on  February  20.  In  March, 
as  the  season  began  to  wane  and  with  it  his  duties  as 
critic,  Berlioz  and  his  wife  took  a  house  on  the 
Montparnasse,  and  there  he  completed  his  "Harold 
in  Italy."  "In  spite  of  the  complexity  of  the  har- 
monic fabric,"  he  wrote,  "it  took  me  as  little  time 
to  compose  this  symphony  as  I  have  spent  generally 
in  writing  my  other  works;  but  it  took  me  consider- 
able time  to  revise  it.  I  improvised  the  'March  of 
the  Pilgrims'  in  two  hours,  while  dreaming  one 
night  by  the  fireside;  but  during  ten  years  I  kept 
introducing  modifications  of  the  detail,  which,  I 
believe,  have  much  bettered  it.  As  it  was  then,  it 
obtained  a  complete  success  when  it  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Conservatoire." 

This  concert  took  place  November  23,  1834.  The 
audience  glittered  with  a  literary  distinction  which 
would  indicate  that  the  star  of  Berlioz  was  rising. 

Berlioz  describes  the  performance: 

"The  first  movement  alone  was  feebly  applauded,  but 
this  was  the  fault  of  Girard,  who  conducted  the  orchestra, 
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Formerly  Chef  Steward  at  Curtis  Hotel 

Center  of  Lenox,  Route  7-20  • 
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'IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES" 


This  week  another  Berkshire  Festival 
draws  to  a  close,  but  at  home  you  can 
enjoy  a  festival  of  music  all  the  year 
...  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  recordings. 
In  this  treasury  you  have  the  choice  of 
many  performances  never  surpassed, 
brought  to  you  by  the  greatest  mu- 
sicians of  our  time. 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

After  this  Sunday,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  begin 
another  kind  of  music  session — recording 
for  RCA  Victor  some  of  the  wonderful 
music  you  heard  during  the  Festival  season. 
Watch  for  the  Red  Seal  labels  marked 
"recorded  at  Tanglewood"! 

Symphony  No.  5  —  Prokofieff.  Five  records.* 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op.  90  —  Brahms.  Album  of 
four  records.* 

Symphony  No.  8,  in  B  Minor  ("Unfinished") — 

Schubert.  Album  of  three  records.* 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64— Tchaikovsky. 

Album  of  six  records.* 

Symphony  No.  33,  in  B-Flat,  K.  319 — Mozart.  Album 
of  three  records. 

Symphony  No.  36,  in  C,  K.  425  ("Linz")— Mozart. 

Album  of  three  records. 
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ROBERT  SHAW 

They  sing  Bach  like  angels. 
And  hearing  them,  you  feel 
these  young  singers  in  Robert 
Shaw's  Chorale  have  a  grand 
time  doing  it! 


Mass  in  B  Minor  —  Bach.  The  RCA  Victor 
Chorale  and  Orchestra.  Two  volumes, 
seventeen  records.* 

Motet  No.  3:  Jesus,  Dearest  Master — 

Bach.  The  RCA  Victor  Chorale  and  Orch. 
Album  of  four  records.* 

Songs  for  Male  Chorus  —  Schubert. 
RCA  Victor  Chorale  of  Men's  Voices,  with 
Frank  Glazer  at  the  piano.  Album  of 
three  records. 


*These  selections  available  on  Long  (33  V3)  Play, 
in  addition  to  45  rpm  and  conventional  records. 
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Whichever  type  of  record  you  prefer 
(45  rpm.  Long  133'/)]  Play,  or  78  rpm) 
they  bring  you  music  at  its  finest. 
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HEAR  YE!     HEAR  YE! 

All  and  sundry  wayfarers  in 
the  Berkshires  will  be  wel- 
come at  the  Williamsburg 
Blacksmiths  and  Village  Gift 
Store.  Located  on  the  Berk- 
shire Trail.  Route  9,  8  miles 
from  Northampton  towards 
Pittsfield.  It's  a  beautiful 
New  England  drive  from 
Tanglewood    to   Williamsburg. 

If  you  cannot  visit  us.  we 
know  you  will  enjoy  reading 
a  20-page  exact  reproduction 
of  an  Early  American  gem  of 
1793,  containing  quaint  prov- 
erbs, humorous  sayings,  and 
odd  recipes.  This  booklet  has 
been  combined  with  our  new 
catalog  of  many  gifts  in  cop- 
per, brass,  and  iron  for  home 
and  garden.    All  for  25<*  stamp 


99  Buttonshop  Road 
Williamsburg,  Mass. 
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WILLIAMSBURG  BLACKSMITHS 


Special  Event 

'TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE" 
Friday,  August  1 1 

Special  Announcement  on  Page  29 


and  could  not  succeed  in  working  it  up  enough  in  the  coda, 
where  the  pace  ought  gradually  to  be  doubled.  Without 
this  progressive  animation  the  end  of  the  allegro  is  cold 
and  languid.  I  suffered  simple  martyrdom  in  hearing  it 
thus  dragged.  The  Pilgrim's  March  was  encored.  At  its 
second  performance,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  second 
part  —  at  the  place  where  the  convent-bells  (suggested  by 
two  harp-notes  doubled  by  the  flutes,  oboes,  and  horns) 
are  heard  afresh  after  a  brief  interruption  —  at  this  point 
the  harpist  miscounted  his  bars,  and  lost  his  place.  Girard, 
instead  of  setting  him  right,  as  I  have  done  a  dozen  times 
in  the  same  circumstances  (the  same  mistake  is  constantly 
made),  called  out,  'The  last  chord,'  which  the  band  accord- 
ingly gave,  thus  skipping  some  fifty  bars.  This  was  a 
complete  slaughter.  Fortunately,  however,  the  march  had 
been  well  played  the  first  time,  and  the  public  were  under 
no  misapprehension  about  the  cause  of  the  disaster  at  the 
encore.  Had  it  happened  at  first,  they  would  have  been 
sure  to  attribute  the  cacophony  to  the  composer.  Still,  since 
my  defeat  at  the  Theatre-Italien,  I  had  such  mistrust  of  my 
own  skill  as  a  conductor  that  I  allowed  Girard  to  direct 
my  concerts  for  some  time  longer;  but  at  the  fourth  per- 
formance of  Harold  he  made  so  serious  a  mistake  at  the 
end  of  the  serenade  (where,  if  one  part  of  the  orchestra 
does  not  double  its  speed,  the  other  part  cannot  go  on, 
because  the  whole  bar  of  the  former  corresponds  to  the 
half  bar  of  the  latter)  that,  seeing  at  last  there  was  no  hope 
of  his  working  up  the  end  of  the  allegro  properly,  I 
resolved  in  future  to  conduct  myself,  and  not  allow  anyone 
else  to  communicate  my  ideas  to  the  performers.  From 
this  resolution  I  only  once  departed,  and  my  readers  will 
see  how  nearly  fatal  was  the  result. 

"After  the  first  hearing  of  this  symphony,  an  article 
appeared  in  a  Paris  musical  paper  which  overwhelmed  me 
with  invectives,  beginning  in  this  witty  style:  'Ha,  ha,  ha! 
haro!  haro!  Harold!'  On  the  morning  after  the  appear- 
ance of  this  article  I  received  an  anonymous  letter  in  which, 
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after  a  deluge  of  even  coarser  insults,  I  was  reproached 
with  not  being  brave  enough  to  bloiv  out  my  brains!" 

Berlioz  took  his  symphony  far  and  wide  upon  his 
tours,  presenting  it  with  varying  success.  Apparently 
the  most  outstanding  and  thoroughly  satisfactory 
performance  was  at  Brunswick,  where  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  finale  greatly  excited  the  composer. 
"That  furious  orgy,"  he  calls  it,  "where  wine,  blood, 
joy,  rage,  all  combined,  parade  their  intoxication  — 
where  the  rhythm  sometimes  seems  to  stumble  along, 
sometimes  to  rush  on  in  fury,  and  the  brass  seem  to 
vomit  forth  curses  and  to  answer  prayer  with  blas- 
phemies; where  they  laugh,  drink,  fight,  destroy, 
slay,  violate,  and  utterly  run  riot;  in  this  brigand 
scene  the  orchestra  became  a  regular  pandemonium  ; 
there  was  something  positively  supernatural  and 
terrifying  in  its  frantic  life  and  spirit,  and  violins, 
basses,  trombones,  drums,  and  cymbals  all  sang  and 
bounded  and  roared  with  diabolical  order  and  con- 
cord, whilst  from  the  solo  viola,  the  dreamy  Harold, 
some  trembling  notes  of  his  evening  hymn  were  still 
heard  in  the  distance  as  he  fled  in  terror. 

"How  my  heart  and  my  frame  shuddered  as  I  conducted 
that  marvellous  orchestra,  in  which  I  seemed  to  find  my 
young  Paris  heroes  more  hot-blooded  than  ever.  You  know 
nothing  like  this,  you  poets;  you  are  never  carried  away  by 
such  hurricanes!  I  would  willingly  have  embraced  the 
whole  orchestra;  but  all  I  could  do  was  to  exclaim  —  in 
French,  it  is  true,  but  the  mere  tone  must  have  made  them 
understand  me  —  'Sublime!  Gentlemen,  you  have  my 
thanks  and  admiration;  you  are  perfect  brigands!'" 

Paganini  did  not  hear  it  until  December  16,  1838. 
It  was  another  Conservatoire  concert.  Berlioz  con- 
ducted both  the  "Fantastique"  and  the  "Harold  in 
Italy"  Symphonies.  The  strange  outcome  of  the 
performance  should  never  be  described  except  in  his 
own  words: 

"Paganini  was  present;  and  I  will  now  give  the  history 
of  the  famous  occurrence  of  which  so  many  contradictory 
versions  exist,  and  about  which  so  many  unkind  stories 
have  been  circulated. 

"As  I  have  already  said,  I  composed  Harold  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Paganini.  Though  performed  several  times 
during  his  absence,  it  had  not  figured  at  any  of  my  con- 
certs since  his  return;  he  therefore  was  not  acquainted 
with  it,  and  heard  it  that  day  for  the  first  time. 

"The  concert  was  just  over;  I  was  in  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion, and  trembling  with  exhaustion,  when  Paganini,  fol- 
lowed by  his  son  Achilles,  came  up  to  me  at  the  orchestra 
door,  gesticulating  violently.  Owing  to  the  throat  afflic- 
tion of  which  he  ultimately  died,  he  had  already  com- 
pletely lost  his  voice,  and  unless  everything  was  perfectly 
quiet,  no  one  but  his  son  could  hear  or  ever  guess  what  he 
was  saying.  He  made  a  sign  to  the  child,  who  got  up  on 
a  chair,  put  his  ear  close  to  his  father's  mouth,  and  lis- 
tened attentively. 

"Achilles  then  got  down,  and,  turning  to  me,  said,  'My 
father  desires  me  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  he  has  never  in 
his  life  been  so  powerfully  impressed  at  a  concert;  that 
your  music  has  quite  upset  him,  and  that  if  he  did  not 
restrain  himself  he  should  go  down  on  his  knees  to  thank 
you  for  it.'    I  made  a  movement  of  incredulous  embarrass- 
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ment  at  these  strange  words,  but  Paganini,  seizing  my  arm, 
and  rattling  out,  'Yes,  yes!'  with  the  little  voice  he  had  left, 
dragged  me  up  on  the  stage,  where  there  were  still  a  good 
many  of  the  performers,  knelt  down,  and  kissed  my  hand. 
I  need  not  describe  my  stupefaction;  I  relate  the  facts,  that 
is  all. 

"On  going  out  into  the  bitter  cold  in  this  state  of  white 
heat,  I  met  Mr.  Armand  Bertin  on  the  boulevard.  There 
I  remained  for  some  time,  describing  the  scene  that  had 
just  occurred,  caught  a  chill,  went  home,  and  took  to  my 
bed,  more  ill  than  before. 

"The  next  day  I  was  alone  in  my  room,  when  little 
Achilles  entered,  and  said,  'My  father  will  be  very  sorry 
to  hear  that  you  are  still  ill ;  and  if  he  were  not  so  unwell 
himself,  he  would  have  come  to  see  you.  Here  is  a  letter 
he  desired  me  to  give  you.'  I  would  have  broken  the  seal, 
but  the  child  stopped  me,  and  saying,  'There  is  no  answer; 
my  father  said  you  would  read  it  when  you  were  alone,' 
hastily  left  the  room. 

"I  supposed  it  to  be  a  letter  of  congratulations  and  com- 
pliments, and,  opening  it,  read  as  follows: 

'My  dear  friend, 

'Beethoven  is  dead,  and  Berlioz  alone  can  revive  him. 
I  have  heard  your  divine  compositions,  so  worthy  of 
your  genius,  and  beg  you  to  accept,  in  token  of  my 
homage,  twenty  thousand  francs,  which  will  be  handed 
to  you  by  the  Baron  de  Rothschild  on  presentation  of  the 
enclosed.     Your  most  affectionate  friend. 

'Nicolo  Paganini. 

'Paris,  December  18,  1838.' 

"I  know  enough  of  Italian  to  understand  a  letter  like 
this.  The  unexpected  nature  of  its  contents,  however,  sur- 
prised me  so  much  that  I  became  quite  confused  in  my 
ideas,  and  forgot  what  I  was  doing.    But  a  note  addressed 
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to  M.  de  Rothschild  was  enclosed,  and,  without  a  thought 
that  I  was  committing  an  indiscretion,  I  quickly  opened  it, 
and  read  these  few  words  in  French: 

'Sir, 

'Be  so  good  as  to  remit  to  M.  Berlioz  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  francs  which  I  left  with  you  yesterday. 

'Yours,  etc.,  Paganini.' 

"Then  only  did  the  truth  dawn  on  me,  and  I  must  evi- 
dently have  grown  quite  pale,  for  my  wife  coming  in  at 
that  moment,  and  finding  me  with  a  letter  in  my  hand  and 
a  discomposed  face,  exclaimed,  'What's  the  matter  now? 
Some  new  misfortune?  Courage!  we  have  endured  as 
much  before.' 

"  'No,  no ;  quite  the  contrary.' 

"  'What,  then  ?' 

"  'Paganini.' 

"'Well,  what  of  him?' 

"  'He  has  sent  me  —  twenty  thousand  francs.' 

'"Louis!  Louis!'  cried  Henrietta,  rushing  distractedly 
in  search  of  my  son,  who  was  playing  in  the  next  room. 
'Come  here!  Come  with  your  mother;  come  and  thank 
God  for  what  He  has  done  for  your  father.'  And  my 
wife  and  child  ran  back  together  and  fell  on  their  knees 
beside  my  bed,  the  mother  praying,  the  child  in  astonish- 
ment joining  his  little  hands  beside  her.  O  Paganini! 
what  a  sight!  .  .  .  Would  that  he  could  have  seen  it!  ... 

"My  first  impulse,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  was  to 
answer  his  letter,  since  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  leave 
the  house.  My  reply  has  always  seemed  to  me  so  inade- 
quate and  so  far  from  what  I  really  felt,  that  I  dare  not 
reproduce  it.  Some  situations  and  feelings  are  quite  over- 
whelming! 

"Paganini's  noble  action  soon  became  known  in  Paris, 
and  for  the  next  two  days  my  room  was  the  rendezvous  of 


numerous  artists  all  eager  to  see  the  famous  letter,  and 
learn  the  particulars  of  so  strange  an  event.  All  congratu- 
lated me;  one,  indeed,  showed  a  certain  jealousy,  not  of 
me,  but  of  Paganini.  'I  am  not  rich,'  he  said,  'or  I  would 
willingly  have  done  as  much.'  He  was  a  violinist;  and  it 
is  the  only  example  I  know  of  a  spirit  of  honourable  envy. 
Afterwards  came  out  all  the  remarks,  detractions,  anger, 
and  falsehoods  of  my  enemies,  the  transports  of  delight  and 
triumph  of  my  friends,  the  letter  I  received  from  Jules 
Janin,  his  splendid  article  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  the 
abusive  language  with  which  I  was  honoured  by  certain 
low  wretches,  the  scandalous  insinuations  against  Pag- 
anini, the  letting  loose  and  the  clashing  of  a  score  of  good 
and  evil  passions.* 

"In  the  midst  of  all  this  agitation  and  impetuous  feeling, 
I  was  boiling  over  with  impatience  at  not  being  able  to 
leave  my  bed.  At  last,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day,  I  felt  a 
little  better,  and,  unable  longer  to  contain  myself,  I  dressed, 
and  ran  off  to  the  Neothermes,  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  where 
Paganini  was  then  living.  They  told  me  he  was  alone  in 
the  billiard-room.  I  went  in,  and  we  embraced  without  a 
word.  After  some  minutes,  as  I  was  stammering  out  I 
know  not  what  in  the  way  of  thanks,  Paganini  —  whom  I 
was  able  to  understand  in  the  empty  room  —  cut  me  short 
with  these  words: 

"  'Don't  speak  of  that.  No,  not  another  word.  It  is  the 
greatest  pleasure  I  have  ever  felt  in  my  life.  You  will 
never  know  how  your  music  affected  me;  it  is  many  years 
since  I  have  felt  anything  like  it.  .  .  .  Ah !  now,'  added  he, 
as  he  brought  down  his  fist  on  the  billiard-table  with  a 


*  Some  accused  Paganini  of  making  a  grand  gesture  of 
generosity  to  offset  a  reputation  for  closeness.  Others  inti- 
mated that  Paganini  was  reaping  undue  glory  by  acting 
as  intermediary  for  an  anonymous  donor,  perhaps  Bertin. 
There  has  been  no  evidence  to  cast  legitimate  doubt  upon 
Paganini's  integrity  in  the  affair. 
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violent  blow,  'none  of  the  people  who  cabal  against  you 
will  dare  to  say  another  word,  for  they  know  that  I  am  a 
good  judge.'  .  .  . 

"Having  discharged  my  debts,  and  finding  myself  still 
in  possession  of  a  considerable  sum,  my  one  idea  was  to 
spend  it  in  the  way  of  music.  'I  must,'  I  said  to  myself, 
'leave  off  all  other  work,  and  write  a  masterpiece,  on  a 
grand  new  plan,  a  splendid  work,  full  of  passion  and 
imagination,  and  worthy  to  be  dedicated  to  the  illustrious 
artist  to  whom  I  owe  so  much." 

He  decided  to  compose  a  symphony  with  voices 
upon  "the  sublime  and  ever-novel  theme  of  Shakes- 
peare's 'Romeo  and  Juliet.'  "  He  wrote  it  "in 
seven  months,  never  pausing  for  more  than  three  or 
four  days  out  of  every  thirty."  Meanwhile  Pagan- 
ini  could  not  leave  the  Riviera  on  account  of  his 
health.  He  died  on  November  25  of  the  following 
year  (1840).  Whether  by  circumstance  or  disin- 
clination, he  never  played  in  the  "Harold  in  Italy" 
Symphony. 

JOSEPH  DE  PASQUALE  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
October  14,  1919.  He  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music,  studying  viola  with  Louis  Bailly.  He  has  also 
studied  with  Max  Aranoff  and  William  Primrose.  For 
the  duration  of  the  war  he  played  in  the  Marine  Band  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  subsequently  joining  the  viola  section 
of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company  Orchestra  in  New 
York.  Mr.  de  Pasquale  became  first  viola  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1947.  He  plays  a  Ceruti  instru- 
ment. 


Escales  (Ports  of  Call) 
By  Jacques  Ibert 

Born  in  Paris  on  August  15,  1890 

Escales,  composed  in  1922,  was  first  performed  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  January  6,  1924,  Paul  Paray 
conducting. 

The  composer,  now  making  his  first  visit  to  Amer- 
ica, is  a  guest  at  Tanglewood,  directing,  with  Aaron 
Copland,  the  Composition  Department  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center.  Questioned  as  to  why  he  did 
not  specify  any  ports  in  his  published  score,  Mr.  Ibert 
has  explained  that  he  was  reluctant  to  fasten  geo- 
graphical labels  upon  music  which,  growing  from  the 
sights  and  sounds  he  had  experienced,  was  neverthe- 
less his  own  and  intended  to  be  intelligible  without 
such  titles.  But  when  Escales  was  first  performed,  he 
admitted  to  the  French  publication  C our rier  Musical 
that    he    had    made    a    Mediterranean    cruise    and 
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touched  upon  the  ports  of  Palermo  in  Sicily,  Tunis- 
Nefta  on  the  African  coast,  and  Valencia  in  Spain. 
He  now  relates  that,  using  no  theme  not  his  own, 
he  willingly  subjected  himself  to  the  tarantella 
rhythms  of  Sicily  and  to  the  dance  music  he  had 
heard  in  the  Spanish  cabarets  (those  of  native  rather 
than  tourist  patronage).  In  Africa  too  he  has  bor- 
rowed characteristic  musical  color,  although  he  has 
composed  his  second  movement  quite  in  his  own  way. 

Ibert  requires  considerable  percussion  for  his  pur- 
poses: bass  drum,  military  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
tambourine,  celesta,  and  timpani.  There  are  two 
harps,  and  otherwise  a  more  moderate  orchestra: 
two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  and  tuba. 

Ibert  has  written  several  operas,  Andromede  et 
Persee  (1920),  Le  Jardinier  de  Samos  (1923),  and 
Angelique  (1927).  Le  Roi  d'Yvetot  (1930)  has 
just  been  performed  as  the  major  production  of  the 
Opera  Department  here.  The  composer  has  col- 
laborated with  Arthur  Honegger  in  a  number  of 
stage  works.  He  has  written  La  Ballade  de  la 
Geble  de  Reading,  Feerique,  Ouverture  de  Fete, 
the  ballets  Les  Rencontres,  L'Eventail  de  Jeanne, 
and  Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  the  choral  works  Chant 
de  Folie  and  Le  Poete  et  la  Fee.  He  has  composed 
a  Concertino  for  saxophone,  Concertos  for  cello  and 
for  flute,  and  a  Symphonie  Concertante  for  oboe  and 
strings.  There  are  a  number  of  songs,  piano  works, 
and  pieces  for  chamber  combinations,  including  the 
familiar  Divertissement.  Jacques  Ibert,  attending  the 
Conservatoire  in  Paris,  studied  under  Andre  Gedalge 
and  Gabriel  Faure.  He  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1919.  He  is  at  present  Director  of  the  French 
Academy  in  Rome.  The  following  characterization 
by  Andre  George  in  the  Chesterian  is  about  as  old 
as  Escales,  but  may  be  considered  still  to  apply: 
"There  is  always  about  his  music,  as  about  his  person, 
an  air  of  good  fellowship  and  delicate  amiability  that 
shows  the  artist  of  breeding.  He  pleases  without 
trifling.  Generously  gifted  as  he  is  in  many  direc- 
tions, his  musical  temperament  expands  with  singular 
felicity  in  the  orchestra,  where  he  revels  in  the  sub- 
tlest management  of  exquisite  sound  values.  .  .  .  His 
music  is  always  found  to  reflect  his  apt  sense  of 
color  and  his  gifts  of  contriving  those  iridescent 
effects  which  are  so  striking  a  feature  of  his  work." 

His  Ballet  Opera  "Le  Chevalier  Errant"  has  just 
been  produced  in  Paris. 


Choros  No.   10,  "Rasga  o  coracao" 

By  Heitor  Villa-Lobos 

Born  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  5,  1887  (  ?) 

Heitor  (Hector)  Villa-Lobos  composed  his  Choros  No.  10 
in  1925.  It  was  first  performed  in  this  country  at  a  con- 
cert of  Brazilian  music  conducted  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair,  in  May,  1939,  by  Burle  Marx. 
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The  Choros,  according  to  the  composer's  explana- 
tion printed  in  the  score,  "represents  a  new  form  of 
musical  composition  in  which  are  synthesized  the' 
different  modalities  of  Brazilian,  Indian  and  popular 
music,  having  for  principal  elements  Rhythm  and 
any  typical  Melody  of  popular  character."  The 
composer  adds  that  "the  word  'Serenade'  gives  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  significance  of  the  Choros."* 

The  words  "Rasga  o  coracao"  mean  "Rend  my 
heart!"  There  is  a  chant  sung  to  native  Indian 
words  of  Brazil  over  which  the  melody  is  intro- 
duced, sung  to  a  Portuguese  text.  This  text  was 
thus  translated  in  the  programme  of  the  Kansas 
City  Philharmonic   Orchestra : 

If  thou  wish  to  see  the  immensity  of  sky  and  sea, 
Reflecting  the  prismatic  light  of  the  sun, 
Rend  my  heart,  come  and  bend  over 
The  vastness  of  my  pain. 

Inhale  all  the  fragrance  which  rises 

From  the  thorny  flowering  of  my  suffering! 

See!     Thou  canst  read  in  its  pulsations  white  illusions 

And  how  it  says  in  its  moans:  "No." 

It  can  speak  to  you  in  its  palpitations  — 

O  hear  it  gently,  sweetly  palpitate, 

Chaste  and  purple,  in  a  threnody  of  evening, 

Purer  than  a  white  vestal ! 

Rend  it,  for  thou  must  see  the  pain  within  to  be  assuaged! 
Under  the  weight  of  a  cross  of  tears,  implore 
Birds  to  sing  prayers  divine, 
God  to  unite  their  pitiful  airs. 

Rend,  for  thou  must  see! 


*  The  elasticity  of  the  term  "Choros"  is  evident  by  the 
various  combinations  which  Villa-Lobos  used  in  the  nu- 
merous compositions  which  he  gave  that  name.  Eleven 
of  them  are  listed,  written  from  1920-1928.  The  first  is 
for  guitar  solo;  the  second  for  flute  and  clarinet;  the 
third  for  men's  chorus  with  winds,  including  saxophone; 
the  fourth  for  three  horns  and  trombone ;  the  fifth  for 
pianoforte  solo;  the  sixth  for  orchestra;  the  seventh  for 
a  chamber  orchestra;  the  eighth  for  orchestra  with  two 
pianofortes;  the  ninth  for  orchestra;  the  eleventh  for 
pianoforte  with  orchestra.  The  composer  has  mentioned 
three  further  ones,  but  their  existence  is  unsubstantiated. 


^Jhe  ^rrawtnorne   L^ottaae 

It  was  at  Tanglewood  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
lived  for  18  months  in  1850-1851,  occupying  the 
"Little  Red  House,"  and  there  relating  the  still 
unwritten  Tanglewood  Tales  to  his  children.  The 
cottage,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1891,  has  been  rebuilt 
in  replica  on  the  original  site,  through  the  generosity 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 
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(on  the  grounds  at  Tanglewood) 

BOOKS        RECORDINGS 

MUSICAL  SUPPLIES      -     -    -    -     SOUVENIRS 

The  new  Music  Store  is  located  to  the  right  of  the 

Main  Gate 


FIFTEENTH      PROGRAM 

Sunday  Afternoon,  August  IJ,  at  J:00 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conducting 


* 


Prokofieff 


Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

I.     Andante  III.     Adagio 

II.     Allegro  moderato  IV.     Allegro  giocoso 


INTERMISSION 


Brahms 


Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 


I.     Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 


II.     Andante  sostenuto 


III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


BALDWIN       PIANO 


RCA       VICTOR       RECORDS 
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SERVICES  IN  LENOX 


BERKSHIRE    FARM    AGENCY 

Lenox,  Mass.  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Choice  lake  sites  on  beautiful  Laurel  Lake, 
three  miles  from  Tanglewood.     From  $750. 

Farms,  estates,  resort  property 
literature  upon  request 

Lenox  238  Chatham  5-5363 
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J.  H.  JOHNSON'S  SONS,  INC. 

Plumbing  Contractors 
Lenox,  Massachusetts  Phone  12W 

LENOX  NATIONAL  BANK 

General  Banking  Service 

TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 


Fifteenth  ^Program 

Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 
By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 

Prokofieff  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  summer 
of  1944.  It  had  its  first  performance  in  Moscow  on  January 
13,  1945,  when  the  composer  conducted.  The  symphony  had 
its  first  American  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  November  9,  1945. 


Prokofieff  composed  his  First  ("Classical")  Sym- 
phony in  1916-1917  and  his  Fourth  (Op.  47)  in 
1929,  dedicating  it  to  this  orchestra  on 'its  fiftieth 
anniversary.  It  was  after  fifteen  years  of  much 
music  in  other  forms  that  he  composed  another. 
Robert  Magidoff ,  writing  from  Moscow  to  the  New 
York  Times  (March  25,  1945),  described  the  Fifth 
Symphony.  Prokofieff  told  the  writer  that  he  had 
been  working  upon  this  Symphony  "for  several  years, 
gathering  themes  for  it  in  a  special  notebook.  I 
always  work  that  way,  and  probably  that  is  why  I 
write  so  fast.  The  entire  score  of  the  Fifth  was 
written  in  one  month  in  the  summer  of  1944.  It 
took  another  month  to  orchestrate  it,  and  in  between 
I  wrote  the  score  for  Eisenstein's  film,  'Ivan  the 
Terrible.'  " 

"The  Fifth  Symphony,"  wrote  Magidoff,  "unlike 
Prokofieff's  first  four,  makes  one  recall  Mahler's 
words :  'To  write  a  symphony  means  to  me  to  create 
a  whole  world.'  Although  the  Fifth  is  pure  music 
and  Prokofieff  insists  it  is  without  program,  he  him- 
self said,  'It  is  a  symphony  about  the  spirit  of  man.' ' 

It  can  be  said  of  the  symphony  in  general  that  the 
broad  constructive  scheme  of  the  four  movements  is 
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traditional,   the   detailed   treatment  subjective  and 
daring. 

The  opening  movement,  Andante,  is  built  on  two 
full- voiced  melodic  themes,  the  first  in  triple,  the 
second  in  duple  beat.  Contrast  is  found  in  the 
alternate  rhythm  as  both  are  fully  developed.  There 
is  an  impressive  coda.  The  second  movement  has 
earmarks  of  the  classical  scherzo.  Under  the  theme 
there  is  a  steady  reiteration  of  a  staccato  accompani- 
ment, 4-4.  The  melody,  passed  by  the  clarinet  to 
the  other  wood  winds  and  by  them  variously  treated, 
plays  over  the  marked  and  unremitting  beat.  A 
bridge  passage  for  a  substantial  wind  choir  ushers  in 
(and  is  to  usher  out)  the  trio-like  middle  section, 
which  is  in  3-4  time  and  also  rhythmically  accented, 
the  clarinet  first  bearing  the  burden  of  the  melody. 
The  first  section,  returning,  is  freshly  treated.  At 
the  close  the  rhythm  becomes  more  incisive  and  in- 
tense. The  slow  movement,  Adagio,  3-4  (9-8), 
has,  like  the  scherzo,  a  persistent  accompaniment 
figure.  It  opens  with  a  melody  set  forth  espressivo 
by  the  wood  winds,  carried  by  the  strings  into  their 
high  register.  The  movement  is  tragic  in  mood, 
rich  in  episodic  melody.  It  carries  the  symphony  to 
its  deepest  point  of  tragic  tension,  as  descending 
scales  give  a  weird  effect  of  outcries.  But  this  ten- 
sion suddenly  passes,  and  the  reprise  is  serene.  The 
finale  opens  Allegro  giocoso,  and  after  a  brief 
tranquil  (and  reminiscent)  passage  for  the  divided 
'cellos  and  basses  gives  its  light,  rondo-like  theme. 
There  is  a  quasi-gaiety  in  the  development,  but,  as 
throughout  the  Symphony,  something  ominous  seems 
always  to  lurk  around  the  corner.  The  awareness  of 
brutal  warfare  broods  over  it  and  comes  forth  in 
sharp  dissonance  —  as  at  the  end. 


Symphony  in  C  Minor,  No.  1,  Op.  68 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna, 

April  3,  1897 

The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  perform- 
ance November  4,  1876,  at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conduct- 
ing. 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony*  (the 
beginning  of  an  introduction  of  thirty-seven  meas- 
ures, Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one  of  the  great 
exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of 
the  strings  against  a  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for 
the  wind,  with  the  basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a 
somberly  persistent  C.  The  following  Allegro  is 
among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms'  symphonic 
movements. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the 
Brahms  who  is  perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the 
musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and  grave  meditations. 
How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression  is 
the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but 
Brahms  could  have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of 


ROUTES  TO  TANGLEWOOD 

A  WORD  ON 

Traffic  Conditions 

The  large  number  of  cars  coming  to  the  Berkshire 
Festival  Concerts  overtaxes  the  highway  approaches 
to  Tangle  wood  and  makes  for  traffic  congestion. 
The  Massachusetts  State  Police,  Dept.  of  Public 
Works,  police  officials  of  Lenox,  Stockbridge,  Lee 
and  Pittsfield  and  the  administration  of  the  concerts 
arc  cooperating  fully  to  improve  the  traffic  situa- 
tion, but  Festival  visitors  are  urged  to  reconcile 
themselves  in  advance  to  some  delay.  You  can  help 
in  several  ways. 

1 .  FOLLOW  THE  TANGLEWOOD  SIGNS,  which  have  been 
placed  to  show  the  least  congested  routes. 

2.  COME  EARLY.  The  grounds  will  open  at  noon  on 
Sunday  and  at  six  o'clock  for  evening  concerts. 
The  buffet  at  Tanglewood  will  serve  hot  meals  as 
well  as  light  refreshments  before  each  concert. 
Many  bring  picnic  meals. 

3.  STAY  LATE.  The  sudden  outpouring  of  cars  onto 
the  highways  at  the  close  of  the  concerts  is  the 
principal  cause  of  traffic  delay.  The  gardens  at 
Tanglewood  will  be  open  and  lighted  for  at  least  an 
hour  after  every  concert.  You  are  invited  to  stay  as 
long  as  convenient  to  enjoy  them. 

4.  HAVE  PATIENCE. 
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<iA  Qalendar  of  Events 

(Including  Berkshire  Festival  Programs) 
TANGLEWOOD,  1950 

{This  schedule  is  subject  to  change.  Hours  indicated  are 
Daylight  Saving  Time.  Starred  events  (*)  are  open  by 
invitation  to  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
•within  the  limits  of  the  seating  space  available.) 


FESTIVAL  REHEARSAL— Admission  to  the 
remaining  Saturday  morning  rehearsal  August  12 
at  10  A.M.,  $1  each,  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Orchestra's   Pension   Fund. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 

The  young  musicians  of  the  school  at  Tanglewood 
are  ready  to  share  with  all  who  will  endorse  their 
efforts  the  music  they  are  producing  almost  daily  in 
the  three  auditoriums. 

A  voluntary  contribution  constitutes  membership 
in  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  As 
a  Friend  you  are  invited  to  its  performances  subject 
only  to  limitations  of  seating  capacity.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  and  addressed  to  Friends  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  Tanglewood,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center  was  initiated  in  1940 
by  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  founded  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
music  study  in  connection  with  the  Berkshire  Festi- 
val Concerts  given  annually  by  the  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood.  It  offers  trained  musicians  experience 
in  group  performance  in  association  with  a  dis- 
tinguished faculty,  including  the  principals  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


August  10,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  5  to  6:30  &  8:15 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  C-l 

Bach:  Mass  in  B  minor  (in  two  parts)  (Adele  Addi- 
son— 'David  Lloyd  —  Eunice  Alberts  —  James  Pease) 
Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting 

August  11,  Friday 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade" 
(See  page  29) 

August  12,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Rehearsal 
(Benefit:  Pension  Fund) 
Shed  at  3:00 
♦Dept.  II  Orchestra 

Shed  at  8:15 

Berkshire  Festival  Concert  —  C-2 

Berlioz:    Harold    in    Italy    (Joseph    de    Pasquale)  — 
Ibert:  Escales  —  Villa-Lobos:  Choros  10 
Eleazar  de  Carvalho  conducting 

August  13,  Sunday —  Theatre  at  10:00  a.m. 
•Dept.  II  Chamber  Music 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert — C-3 

Prokofieff:     Symphony    No.     6  —  Brahms:    Symphony 

No.  1 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting 

Baldwin  Piano  RCA- Victor  Records 

Programs  Subject  to  Change 


emotion  which  issues  from  the  simple  and  heartfelt 
theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the 
oboe  is  inimitable  —  a  melodic  invention  of  such 
enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured  an  unchallenge- 
ably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it 
the  attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps, 
"sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird,  even  on  Olympus  —  is  to 
be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this  symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazi- 
oso  which  takes  the  place  of  the  customary  Scherzo) 
is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveliness;  but  the 
chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting- 
place  for  that  diffident  eagle  among  epithets,  sublim- 
ity. Here  there  are  space  and  air  and  light  to  tempt 
its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement 
(Piu  Andante,  4-4),  heard  through  a  vaporous 
tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly  held  trom- 
bone chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that 
the  episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones 
of  the  Alpine  horn,  as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from 
mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of  the  high  passes 
in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale- 
like phrase  for  the  trombones  and  bassoons  which 
later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the  movement, 
takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And 
then  comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that 
spacious  and  heartening  melody  which  sweeps  us 
onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the  Finale: 
the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda, 
which  may  recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of 
Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come  a  time  when  it  shall 
be  light ;  and  when  man  shall  awaken  from  his  lofty 
dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that 
nothing  has  gone  save  his  sleep." 


*  The  illuminating  analysis  of  Lawrence  Gilman  is  here 
quoted. 


J-^uotic    r\ehear3ald 

The  public  will  be  admitted  to  the  remaining 
Saturday  morning  rehearsal  by  the  Boston  Symph- 
ony Orchestra  in  the  Shed  August  12.  The  admis- 
sion fee  will  be  $1,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to 
the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra  members.  Each 
rehearsal  begins  at  10  A.M.  promptly. 

^Janatewooa     l/Vludic    ^tore 

Located  to  the  right  of  the 
MAIN  GATE 
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Friday  August  1 1  .  .  .  Events  from  6  to  1 1  P.  M. 

(RAIN  or  SHINE  ) 

' ^f&ttyfecdoad  Q*t  ^ anode" 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Will  Give  a  Concert  in  'The  Shed  at  8:1$ 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

In  the  following  program: 

HAYDN "Oxford"  Symphony 

PROKOFIEFF "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

DVORAK Symphony,  "From  the  New  World" 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  announces  with  gratitude  that 
MRS.  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT  has  accepted  the  invitation  to 
appear  as  the  narrator  in  "Peter  and  the  Wolf". 

LAWN    PARTY PICNIC    SUPPER 

DOOR   PRIZES    ....    WALTZING   ON   THE   LAWN 

TICKETS  NOW  .  .  .  Box  Seats  —  $5      Reserved  Sections  —  $4 
Unreserved  Section $2.50 

All  who  purchase  tickets  will  be  invited   to  attend   the  activities  of1  the  school 

at  6  o'clock 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA      .      OPERA  SCENES       -      THE  CHORUS       .      CHAMBER  MUSIC 


' 
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About  the  School  at  Tanglewood 


All  who,  as  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
attend  the  performances  of  the  students  at  Tanglewood 
are  providing  the  first  audiences  for  our  leading  musi- 
cians of  the  future,  and  in  some  cases  the  immediate 
future.  These  audiences  have  done  still  more  for  the 
students,  of  course,  by  their  contributions  to  the  main 
support  of  the  school,  making  its  continuation  possible. 
This  year  the  contributions  designated  for  scholarships 
have  been  the  mainstay  of  the  revolving  scholarship 
fund  which  has  made  it  possible  for  young  people  of  great 
talent  but  little  means  to  perfect  their  art  atTanglewood. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky,  whose  idea  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  was  in  the  first  place,  and  those  who  with  him 
are  responsible  for  its  continuation,  take  a  legitimate 
satisfaction  in  what  the  Center  has  given  and  is  giving 
to  the  many  young  musicians  who  have  spent  their 
summers  here.  Being  a  school  with  six  weeks  a  year, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  does  not,  could  not  in  its 
brief  (but  intensive)  sessions,  provide  the  technical 
groundwork  which  requires  years  of  protracted  study. 
Credit  for  such  major  preparation  of  course  goes  to  the 
conservatories  and  college  music  departments  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  foreign  countries  from  which 
the  students  come. 

What  Tanglewood  does  offer  is  the  kind  of  broadening 


and  maturing  without  which  technique  is  meaningless 
and  which  comes  through  associating  with  artists 
eminent  in  their  fields,  by  making  music  with  them  and 
under  them,  observing  them  as  they  make  music"'on 
their  own  account  in  the  Festival  concerts  and  in  faculty 
recitals. 

The  results  of  the  experience  Tanglewood  offers  are 
familiar  to  the  Festival  patrons  in  such  artists,  once 
students  here,  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Lukas  Foss, 
Eleazar  de  Carvalho,  the  quartet  in  Bach's  Mass  next 
week.  Players  in  Boston's  Orchestra  and  orchestras 
across  the  country,  conductors  in  other  cities,  com- 
posers, singers  who  have  taken  their  place  in  the  world 
of  music  are  "Tanglewood  Alumni." 

The  amateur  who  wishes  to  enrich  his  experience  and 
his  perceptive  enjoyment  of  music  is  welcomed  at 
Tanglewood  as  "auditor",  player,  or  member  of  the 
Festival  Chorus. 

This  year  the  students  number  395,  of  which  227  are 
men,  168  girls.  156  of  these  have  been  enabled  to  attend 
through  scholarships.  The  student  body  has  assembled 
in  the  Berkshires  from  forty  of  these  United  States  and 
from  many  parts  of  the  world:  France,  England, 
Holland,  Hungary,  Odessa,  Lebanon,  Brazil,  Havana 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Canada. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES   MUNCH,  Conductor 

For  Season  Ticket  Information  Address: 
G.  E.  Judd,  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

{For  List  of  Concerts  see  page  4) 
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Baldwin  grand  pianos  and  Baldwin  -  built 
Acrosonic  spinet  pianos  are  used  exclusively 
by  the   Boston  Symphony   Orchestra 
and  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival. 


The  standard  or  excellence  set  by  Baldwin  grand  pianos  and  Baldwin-built 
Acrosonic  spinet  pianos  is  tlie  reason  ror  tbeir  cboice  by  tbe  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival  .  .  .  and  many  other 
outstanding  Festivals  and  Orchestras.    Let  this  distinguished  recognition 
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a  piano  ror  your  own  use! 


$aftnin  fianos 


BALDWIN        .        ACROSONIC 
are   told  in   all  principal  cities 


•       HAMILTON      &      HOWARD     PIANOS     and      BALDWIN      ELECTRONIC     ORGANS 


C:50 


